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PREFACE. 

N cups,  mi  [te/juiur  ot.7ri?ziv'  ctgdgu  ravrcc  twv  fgatw. 

* 

Epicharmus. 


IT  is  my  purpofe  in  the  enfuing  work  to  give  an  account 
of  the  firft  ages ;  and  of  the  great  events,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of 
this  I  fhall  lay  before  the  Reader,  what  the  Gentile  writers 
have  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  collaterally  with  the  accounts 
given  by  Mofes,  as  long  as  I  find  him  engaged  in  the  general 
hidory  of  mankind.  By  thefe  means  I  fhall  be  able  to  bring 
furprifing  proofs  of  thofe  great  occurrences,  which  the  facred 
penman  has  recorded.  And  when  his  hiflory  becomes  more 
limited,  and  is  confined  to  a  peculiar  people,  and  a  private 
difpenfation  >  I  fhall  proceed  to  fhew,  what  was  fubfequent 
to  his  account  after  the  migration  of  families,  and  the  dif- 
perfion  from  the  plains  of  Shinar.  When  mankind  were 
Vol.  I.  b  multiplied 
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multiplied  upon  the  earth,  each  great  family  had  by  1  divine 
appointment  a  particular  place  of  destination,  to  which  they 
retired.  In  this  manner  the  firft  nations  were  constituted, 
and  kingdoms  founded.  But  great  changes  were  foon  ef¬ 
fected  ;  and  colonies  went  abroad  without  any  regard  to  their 
original  place  of  allotment.  New  establishments  were  foon 
made ;  from  whence  enfued  a  mixture  of  people  and  lan¬ 
guages.  Thefe  are  events  of  the  higheSt  confequence :  of 
which  we  can  receive  no  intelligence,  but  through  the  hands 
of  the  Gentile  writers. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  many  of  the  learned,  that  fome 
particular  family  betook  themfelves  very  early  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  in  all  which  they  introduced  their  rites 
and  religion,  together  with  the  cuftoms  of  their  country. 
They  reprefent  them  as  very  knowing  and  enterprizing : 
and  with  good  reafon.  They  were  the  firft,  who  ventured 
upon  the  feas,  and -undertook  long  voyages.  They  Shewed 
their  fuperiority  and  add  refs  in  the  numberlefs  expeditions, 
which  they  made,  and  the  difficulties,  which  they  Surmount¬ 
ed.  Many  have  thought  that  they  were  colonies  from 
Egypt,  or  from  Phenicia ;  having  a  regard  only  to  the  fettle- 
ments,  which  they  made  in  the  weft,  But  I  Shall  Shew 
hereafter,  that  colonies  of  the  fame  people  are  to  be  found 
in  the  moSt  extream  parts  of  the  eaSt :  where  we  may  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  fame  tradi¬ 
tional  hiSlories,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  other  fettle- 
ments.  The  country  called  Phenicia  could  not  have  fuf- 

3  Kara  S-e/or  tPutovoTi  %pwy.av,  Eufebfi  Chron.  p.  io.  See  alfo  Syncellus. 
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ficed  for  the  effecting  all,  that  is  attributed  to  thefe  mighty 
adventurers.  It  is  neceffary  for  me  to  acquaint  the  Reader, 
that  the  wonderful  people,  to  whom  I  allude,  were  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  Chus  ;  and  called  Cuthites,  and  Cufeans.  They 
flood  their  ground  at  the  general  migration  of  families : 
but  were  at  Jaft  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
were  the  firft  apoftates  from  the  truth  ;  yet  great  in  worldly 
wifdom.  They  introduced,  wherever  they  came,  many  ufe- 
ful  arts ;  and  were  looked  up  to,  as  a  fuperior  order  of  be¬ 
ings  :  hence  they  were  ftyled  Heroes,  Daemons,  Heliadse, 
Macarians.  They  were  joined  in  their  expeditions  by  other 
nations ;  efpecialiy  by  the  collateral  branches  of  their  fa¬ 
mily,  the  Mizraim,  Caphtorim,  and  the  fons  of  Canaan, 
Thefe  were  all  of  the  line  of  Ham,  who  was  held  by  his  pofle- 
rity  in  the  higheft  veneration.  They  called  him  Amon : 
and  having  in  procefs  of  time  raifed  him  to  a  divinity,  they 
worfhiped  him  as  the  Sun  :  and  from  this  worfhip  they  were 
ftyled  Amonians.  This  is  an  appellation,  which  will  conti¬ 
nually  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work :  and  I  am  autho¬ 
rized  in  the  ufe  of  it  from  Plutarch ;  from  whom  we  may 
infer,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  among  the  fons  of  Ham. 
He  fpecifies  particularly  in  refpeCt  to  the  Egyptians,  that, 
when  any  two  of  that  nation  met,  they  ufed  it  as  a  term  of 
honour  in  their  a  falutations,  and  called  one  another  Amo¬ 
nians.  This  therefore  will  be  the  title,  by  which  I  fhall 
choofe  to  diflinguifh  the  people,  of  whom  I  treat,  when  J 
fpeak  of  them  collectively  :  for  under  this  denomination  arc 
included  all  of  this  family ;  whether  they  were  Egyptians, 

1  Aiyv7rTW—,v?poi  aAA»?Ays  pvy.ctn  AyMv  jyower8a<.  Ifis  et  Ofii'is.  p.  355. 
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or  Syrians,  of  Phenicia,  or  of  Canaan.  They  were  a  people, 
who  carefully  preferved  memorials  of  their  anceftors ;  and 
of  thofe  great  events,  which  had  preceded  their  difperfion. 
Thefe  were  defcribed  in  hieroglyphics  upon  pillars  and  obe- 
lifks  :  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
the  fame  accounts  were  religioufly  maintained  both  in  their 
facred  archives,  and  popular  records.  It  is  mentioned  of 
Sanchoniathon,  the  mod;  ancient  of  Gentile  writers,  that  he 
obtained  all  his  knowledge  from  fome  writings  of  the  Amo- 
nians.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Sanchoniathon ,  fays  3  Philo 
Biblius,  to  light  upon  fome  ancient  A?nonian  records ,  which  had 
been  preferved  in  the  innermoft  part  of  a  temple,  and  known  to 
very  few.  Upon  this  difcovery  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  di¬ 
ligence  to  make  hmfelf  mafler  of  the  contents :  and  having ,  by 
divefting  them  of  the  fable  and  allegory ,  with  which  they  were 
obf cured ,  obtained  his  purpofe ,  he  brought  the  whole  to  a  con - 
clufioh . 

1  fhould  be  glad  to  give  the  Reader  a  ftill  further  infight 
into  the  fyftem,  which  I  am  about  to  purfue.  But  fuch  is 
the  fcope  of  my  inquiries,  and  the  purport  of  my  determi¬ 
nations,  as  may  poflibly  create  in  him  fome  prejudice  to  my 
defign  :  all  which  would  be  obviated,  were  he  to  be  carried 
ftep  by  ftep  to  the  general  view,  and  be  made  partially  ac¬ 
quainted,  according  as  che  fcene  opened.  What  I  have  to 
exhibit,  is  in  great  meafure  new :  and  I  fhall  be  obliged  to 

J  O  Ss  avy.Ctx.Acov  rois  utto  tcov  cc^vtuv  tupxhziaiv  ctTroxputyois  AMM0TNLI2N 
ypocjj.ya.ai  auFaeiyevois,  a.  Sytsx.  yv  'ztraai  yvcogiyct,  ryv  yociiyat v  ayravT'or  otv'roi  yaxyae’ 
'y.ai  7tA oi  CTiOgiS  ry  aa .ocyyctTiiqc  tcv  xcct’  ccpy^a-,  yvQov  v.i  to,  aAA ayopto^  Zxttoi'ojv 
'HGir.aayem,  e^ywaaro  Tyv  'zapodsaiv.  Eufeb.  Prxp.  Evang.  L.  i.  c.  9.  p.  32.  . 
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run  counter  to  many  received  opinions,  which  length  of  time, 
and  general  affent,  have  in  a  manner  rendered  facred.  What 
is  truly  alarming,  I  fhall  be  found  to  differ  not  only  from 
fome  few  hiftorians,  as  is  the  cafe  in  common  controverfy  ; 
but  in  fome  degree  from  all :  and  this  in  refpedt  to  many  of 
the  moil  effentiai  points,  upon  which  hiftorical  precifion  has 
been  thought  to  depend.  My  meaning  is,  that  I  muft  fet 
alide  many  fuppofed  fadts,  which  have  never  been  contro¬ 
verted  :  and  difpute  many  events,  which  have  not  only  been 
admitted  as  true  ;  but  have  been  looked  up  to  as  certain 
reras,  from  whence  other  events  were  to  be  determined.  All 
our  knowledge  of  Gentile  hiftory  muft  either  come  through 
the  hands  of  the  Grecians ;  or  of  the  Romans,  who  copied 
from  them.  I  fhall  therefore  give  a  full  account  of  the  Hel- 
ladian  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Ionim,  or  Ionians,  in  Aha  : 
alfo  of  the  Dorians,  Leleges,  and  Pelafgi.  What  may  appear 
very  prefumptuous,  I  fhall  deduce  from  their  own  hiftories 
many  truths,  with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  ; 
and  give  to  them  an  original,  which  they  certainly  did  not 
know.  They  have  bequeathed  to  us  noble  materials,  of  which 
it  is  time  to  make  a  ferious  ufe.  It  was  their  misfortune  not 
to  know  the  value  of  the  data,  which  they  tranfmitted,  nor 
the  purport  of  their  own  intelligence. 

It  will  be  one  part  of  my  labour  to  treat  of  the  Phenicians, 
whofe  hiftory  has  been  much  miftaken:  alfo  of  the  Scythians, 
whofe  original  has  been  hitherto  a  fecret.  From  fuch  an 
elucidation  many  good  confequences  will,  I  hope,  enfue  :  as 
the  Phenicians,  and  Scythians  have  hitherto  afforded  the 
ufual  place  of  retreat  for  ignorance  to  fhclter  itfelf.  It  will 
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therefore  be  my  endeavour  to  fpecify  and  diftinguifh  the  va¬ 
rious  people  under  thefe  denominations ;  of  whom  writers 
have  fo  generally,  and  indifcriminately  fpoken.  I  fhall  fay 
a  great  deal  about  the  ^Ethiopians,  as  their  hiftory  has  never 
been  compleatly  given :  alfo  of  the  Indi,  and  Indo-Scythss, 
who  feem  to  have  been  little  regarded.  There  will  be  an 
account  exhibited  of  the  Cimmerian,  Hyperborean,  and  Ama¬ 
zonian  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Colchis :  in  which 
the  religion,  rites,  and  original,  of  thofe  nations  will  be 
pointed  out.  I  know  of  no  writer,  who  has  written  at  large 
of  the  Cyclopians.  Yet  their  hiftory  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  abounds  with  matter  of  confequence.  I  fhall  therefore 
treat  of  them  very  fully,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  great 
works  which  they  performed  :  and  fubjoin  an  account  of  the 
Leflrygons,  Lamii,  Sirens,  as  there  is  a  clofe  correfpondence 
between  them. 

As  it  will  be  my  bulinefs  to  abridge  hiftory  of  every  thing 
fuperfluous,  and  foreign ;  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  fet  alide  many 
ancient  lawgivers,  and  princes,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
formed  republics,  and  to  have  founded  kingdoms.  I  cannot 
acquiefce  in  the  Hale  legends  of  Deucalion  of  ThelTaly,  of 
Inachus  of  Argos,  and  iEgialeus  of  Sicyon :  nor  in  the  long 
line  of  princes,  who  are  derived  from  them.  The  fuppofed 
heroes  of  the  firft  ages  in  every  country  are  equally  fabulous. 
No  fuch  conquefts  were  ever  atchieved,  as  are  afcribed  to 
Oliris,  Dionufus,  and  Sefoflris.  The  hiftories  of  Hercules, 
and  Perfeus,  are  equally  void  of  truth.  I  am  convinced,  and 
hope  I  fhall  fatisfa&orily  prove,  that  Cadmus  never  brought 
letters  to  Greece :  and  that  no  fuch  perfon  exifted  as  the 
i  o  7  Grecians 
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Grecians  have  defcribed.  What  I  have  faid  about  Sefoffris 
and  Ofiris,  will  be  repeated  about  Ninus,  and  Semiramis, 
two  perfonages,  as  ideal  as  the  former.  There  never  were 
fuch  expeditions  undertaken,  nor  conquefts  made,  as  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  thefe  princes  :  nor  were  any  fuch  empires  confti- 
tuted,  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  them.  I 
make  as  little  account  of  the  hiftories  of  Saturn,  Janus,  Pe- 
lops,  Atlas,  Dardanus,  Minos  of  Crete,  and  Zoroafter  of 
Badtria.  Yet  fomething  myfterious,  and  of  moment,  is  con¬ 
cealed  under  thefe  various  characters :  and  the  inveftigation 
of  this  latent  truth  will  be  the  principal  part  of  my  inquiry. 
In  refpedt  to  Greece,  I  can  afford  credence  to  very  few  events, 
which  were  antecedent  to  the  Olympiads.  I  cannot  give 
the  leaft  affent  to  the  ltory  of  Phryxus,  and  the  golden  fleece. 
It  feems  to  me  plain  beyond  doubt,  that  there  were  no  fuch 
perfons  as  the  Grecian  Argonauts :  and  that  the  expedition 
of  [afon  to  Colchis  was  a  fable. 

After  having  cleared  my  way,  I  fhall  proceed  to  the 
fources,  from  whence  the  Grecians  drew.  I  fhall  give  an 
account  of  the  Titans,  and  Titanic  war,  with  the  hi  (lory  of 
the  Cuthites  and  ancient  Babylonians.  This  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  Gentile  hiffory  of  the  Deluge,  the  migration 
of  mankind  from  Shinar,  and  the  difperfion  from  Babel.  The 
whole  will  be  crowned  with  an  account  of  ancient  Egypt ; 
wherein  many  circumifances  of  high  confequence  in  chro¬ 
nology  will  be  Bated.  In  the  execution  of  the  whole  there 
will  be  brought  many  furprizing  proofs  in  confirmation  of 
the  Mofaic  account :  and  it  will  be  found  from  repeated  evi¬ 
dence,  that  every  thing,  which  the  divine  hiftorian  has  trans¬ 
mitted, 
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mitted,  is  rnoft  affuredly  true.  And  though  the  nations,  who 
preferved  memorials  of  the  Deluge,  have  not  perhaps  Hated 
accurately  the  time  of  that  event ;  yet  it  will  be  tound  the 
grand  epocha,  to  which  they  referred  ;  the  higheft  point,  to 
which  they  could  afcend.  This  was  efteemed  the  renewal 
of  the  world  ;  the  new  birth  ©f  mankind  ;  and  the  ultimate 
of  Gentile  hifcory.  Some  traces  may  perhaps  be  difcernible 
in  their  rites  and  myfteries  of  the  antediluvian  fyftem :  but 
thofe  very  few,  and  hardly  perceptible.  It  has  been  thought, 
that  the  Chaldaic,  and  Egyptian  accounts  exceed  not  only 
the  times  ol  the  Deluge,  but  the  xra.  of  the  world  :  and  Sca- 
liger  has  accordingly  carried  the  chronology  of  the  latter  be¬ 
yond  the  term  or  his  artificial  *  period.  But  upon  enquiry 
we  {hall  find  the  chronology  of  this  people  very  different 
from  the  reprefentations,  which  have  been  given.  This  will 
be  fhewn  by  a  plain  and  precife  account,  exhibited  by  the 
Egyptians  themfelves :  yet  overlooked  and  contradicted  by 
the  perfons,  through  whofe  hands  we  receive  it.  Something 
of  the  fame  nature  will  be  attempted  in  refpeCt  to  Berofus ; 
as  well  as  to  Abydenus,  Polyhiftor,  and  Apollodoms,  who 
borrowed  from  him.  Their  hiftories  contained  matter  of 
great  moment :  and  will  afford  fome  wonderful  difeoveries. 
From  their  evidence,  and  from  that  which  has  preceded,  we 
fliall  find,  that  the  Deluge  was  the  grand  epocha  of  every  an¬ 
cient  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  colonies 
made  any  where  a  fettlement,  they  ingrafted  their  antecedent 
hifiory  upon  the  fubfequent  events  of  the  place.  And  as  in 

4  He  makes  it  exceed  the  asraof  the  Mofaic  creation  1336  years.  See  MarJliam’s 
Canon.  Chron.  p.  1. 
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tfiofe  days  they  could  carry  up  the  genealogy  of  their  princes 
to  the  very  fource  of  all ;  it  will  be  found,  under  whatever 
title  he  may  come,  that  the  firft  king  in  every  country  was 
Noah.  For  as  he  was  mentioned  firfl  in  the  genealogy  of 
their  princes,  he  was  in  aftertimes  looked  upon  as  a  real  mon¬ 
arch  ;  and  reprefented  as  a  great  traveller,  a  mighty  con¬ 
queror,  and  fovereign  of  the  whole  earth.  This  circumftance 
will  appear  even  in  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians  :  and  though 
their  chronology  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  reached  beyond 
that  of  any  nation,  yet  it  coincides  very  happily  with  the 
accounts  given  by  Mofes. 

In  the  profecution  of  my  fyftem  I  fhall  not  amufe  the 
Reader  with  doubtful  and  folitary  extracts  ;  but  collect  all* 
that  can  be  obtained  upon  the  fubjefl,  and  fhew  the  univerfal 
fcope  of  writers.  I  fhall  endeavour  particularly  to  compare 
facred  hihory  with  profane,  and  prove  the  general  alfent  of 
mankind  to  the  wonderful  events  recorded.  My  purpofeis 
not  to  lay  fcience  in  ruins but  inftead  of  defolating  to  build 
up,  and  to  re&ify  what  time  has  impaired  :  to  divefl  mytho- 
logy  of  every  foreign  and  unmeaning  ornament ;  and  to  dif- 
play  the  truth  in  its  native  flmplicity :  to  fhew,  that  all  the 
rites  and  myfterks  of  the  Gentiles  were  only  fo  many  me¬ 
morials  of  their  principal  anceftors  ;  and  of  the  great  occur¬ 
rences,  to  which  they  had  been  witneffes.  Among,  thefe  me¬ 
morials  the  chief  were  the  ruin  of  mankind  by  a  hood  ;  and 
the  renewal  of  the  world  in  one  family.  They  had  fymbo- 
licai  rep  refen  tations,>  by  which  thefe  occurrences  were  com¬ 
memorated  :  and  the  ancient  hymns  in  their  temples  were 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  They  all  related  to  the  hiftory  of 
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the  firft  ages ;  and  to  the  fame  emits,  which  are  recorded 
by  Mofes. 

Before  I  can  arrive  at  this  eftential  part  of  my  enquiries, 
I  muft  give  an  account  of  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  ancient 
Hellas;  and  of  thofe  people,  whom  I  term  Amonians.  This 
I  muft  do  in  order  to  (hew,  from  whence  they  came  :  and 
from  what  quarter  their  evidence  is  derived.  A  great  deal 
will  be  faid  of  their  religion  and  rites :  alfo  of  their  towers, 
temples,  and  Puratheia,  where  their  worfhip  was  performed. 
The  miftakes  likewife  of  the  Greeks  in  refpedt  to  ancient 
terms,  which  they  ftrangely  perverted,  will  be  exhibited  in 
many  inftances :  and  much  true  hiftory  will  be  afcertained 
from  a  detection  of  this  peculiar  mifapplication.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  great  confequence,  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  paid.  Great  light  however  will  accrue  from  exa¬ 
mining  this  abufe,  and  obferving  the  particular  mode  of 
error  :  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  an  infight  muft  be  by 
an  etymological  procefs,  and  by  recurring  to  the  primitive 
language  of  the  people,  concerning  whom  we  are  treating. 
As  the  Amonians  betook  themfelves  to  regions  widely  fe- 
parated  ;  we  fhall  find  in  every  place,  where  they  fettled, 
the  fame  worfhip  and  ceremonies,  and  the  fame  hiftory  of 
their  anceftors.  There  will  alfo  appear  a  great  fimilitude  in 
the  names  of  their  cities  and  temples  :  fo  that  we  may  he 
allured,  that  the  whole  was  the  operation  of  one  and  the 
fame  people.  The  learned  Bochart  faw  this ;  and  taking 
for  granted,  that  the  people  were  Phenicians,  he  attempted 
to  interpret  thefe  names  by  the  Hebrew  language  ;  of  which 
he  fuppofed  the  Phenician  to  have  been  a  dialect.  His  de» 
9  .  %n 
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ffgn  was  certainly  very  ingenious  ;  and  carried  on  with  a 
wonderful  difplay  of  learning.  He  failed  however  :  and  of 
the  nature  of  his  failure  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  take  notice. 
It  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  my  reading  can  afford  me  light, 
that  molt  ancient  names,  not  only  of  places,  but  of  perfons, 
have  a  manifell  analogy.  There  is  like  wife  a  great  corre- 
fpondence  to  be  obferved  in  terms  of  fcience ;  and  in  the 
titles,  which  were  of  old  bellowed  upon  magillrates  and 
rulers.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  even  to 
plants,  and  minerals,  as  well  as  ta  animals ;  efpecially  to 
thofe,  which  were  elfeemed  at  all  facred.  Their  names 
feem  to  be  compofed  of  the  fame,  or  limilar,  elements  ;  and 
bear  a  manifell  relation  to  the  religion  in  ule  among  the 
Amonians,  and  to  the  Deity,  whom  they  adored.  This  Deity 
was  the  Sun  :  and  moll  of  the  ancient  names  will  be  found 
to  be  an  affemblage  of  titles,  bellowed  upon  that  luminary. 
Hence  there  will  appear  a  manifell  correfpondence  between 
them :  which  circumllance  is  quite  foreign  to  the  fyftem  of 
Bochart.  His  etymologies  are  dellitute  of  this  collateral  evi¬ 
dence  :  and  have  not  the  leal!  analogy  to  fupport  them. 

In  confequence  of  this  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  lift  of  fome 
Amonian  terms,  which  occur  in  the  mythology  of  Greece;, 
and  in  the  hillories  of  other  nations.  Moll  ancient  names 
feem  to  have  been  compofed  out  of  thefe  elements :  and  into 
the  fame  principles  they  may  be  again  refolved  by  an  eafy,. 
and  fair  evolution.  I  fubjoin  to  thefe  a  fhort  interpretation  :: 
and  at  the  fame  time  produce  different  examples  of  names, 
and  titles,,  which  are  thus  compounded.  From  hence  the- 
Reader  will  fee  plainly  my  method  of  analylis ;  and  the  balls 
of  my  etymological  enquiries.- 
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As  my  refearclies  are  upon  fubje<fts  very  remote,  and  the 
Kiftories,  to  which  I  appeal,  various ;  and  as  the  truth  is  in 
great  mealure  to  be  obtained  by  deduction  :  I  have  been 
obliged  to  bring  my  authorities  immediately  under  the  eye 
of  the  Reader.  He  may  from  thence  be  a  witnefs  of  the 
propriety  of  my  appeal;  and  fee  that  my  inferences  are  true. 
This  however  will  render  my  quotations  very  numerous.,  and 
may  afford  fome  matter  of  difcouragement,  as  they  are  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Greek  authors.  I  have  however  in  moll 
places  of  confequence  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  incon¬ 
venience,  either  by  exhibiting  previoully  the  fubftance  of 
what  is  quoted  ;  or  giving  a  fubfequent  tranflation.  Better 
days  may  perhaps  come  ;  when  the  Greek  language  will  be 
in  greater  repute,  and  its  beauties  more  admired.  As  I  am 
principally  indebted  to  the  Grecians  for  intelligence,  I  have 
in  fome  refpecfs  adhered  to  their  orthography,  and  have  ren¬ 
dered  ancient  terms,  as  they  were  expreffed  by  them.  In¬ 
deed  I  do  not  Pee,  why  we  fhould  not  render  all  names  of 
Grecian  original,  as  they  were  exhibited  by  that  people,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  our  mode  of  pronunciation  from  the  Romans. 
I  fcarce  know  any  thing,  which  has  been  of  greater  detri¬ 
ment  to  ancient  hiftory,  than  the  capricioufnefs  of  writers  in 
never  expreffing  foreign  terms,  as  they  were  rendered  by  the. 
natives.  I  fhall  be  found  however  to  have  not  adled  up  uni¬ 
formly  to  my  principles ;  as  I  have  only  in  fome  inftances 
copied  the  Grecian  orthography.  I  have  ventured  to  abide 
by  it  merely  iir  fome  particular  terms,  where  I  judged,  that 
etymology  would  be  concerned.  For  I  was  afraid,  however 
juft  this  method  might  appear,  and  warrantable,  that  it  would 
feem  too  novel  to  be  univerfally  put  in  pra&ice. 
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My  purpofe  has  been  throughout  to  give  a  new  turn  to  an¬ 
cient  hiftory;  and  to  place  it  upon  a  furer  foundation.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  is  a  vaft  aiTemblage  of  obfcure  traditions, 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  from  the  earlieft  times.  They 
were  defcribed  in  hieroglpyhics,  and  have  been  veiled  in  alle¬ 
gory  :  and  the  fame  hiftory  is  often  renewed  under  a  different 
fyftem,  and  arangement.  A  great  part  of  this  intelligence 
has  been  derived  to  us  from  the  Poets ;  by  which  means  it 
has  been  rendered  ftill  more  extravagant,  and  ftrange.  We 
find  the  whole,  like  a  grotefque  picture,  blazoned  high,  and 
glaring  with  colours,  and  filled  with  groups  of  fantaftic  ima¬ 
gery,  fuch  as  we  fee  upon  an  Indian  fcreen  :  where  the  eye  is 
painfully  amufed ;  but  whence  little  can  be  obtained,  which 
is  fatisfa&ory,  and  of  fervice.  We  muft  however  make  this 
diftin&ion,  that  in  the  allegorical  reprefentations  of  Greece 
there  was  always  a  covert  meaning,  though  it  may  have 
efcaped  our  difcernment.  In  fhort  we  muft  look  upon  an¬ 
cient  mythology  as  being  yet  in  a  chaotic  ftate :  where 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  wearied  with  roaming  over  the 
crude  confiftence  without  ever  finding  out  one  fpot,  where  it 
could  repofe  in  fafety.  Hence  has  arifen  the  demand,  'sns  fw, 
which  has  been  repeated  for  ages.  It  is  my  hope,  and  my 
prefumption,  that  fuch  a  place  of  appulfe  may  be  found  : 
where  we  may  take  our  ftand  ;  and  from  whence  we  may 
have  a  full  view  of  the  mighty  expanfe  before  us:  from  whence 
alfo  we  may  defery  the  original  defign,  and  order,  of  all 
thefe  objefts,  which  by  length  of  time,  and  their  own  re- 
motenefs,  have  been  rendered  fo  confufed  and  uncertain. 
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PLATES.  Vol.  First. 

With  the  Pages,  which  they  are  to  face. 


I. 

THREE  reprefentations  of  Mount  Argceus,  called  now 
MouiJt  ArgaUy  near  Tyana  and  Caefarea  Taurica:  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  an  hollow  and  inflamed  moun¬ 
tain.  Taken  from  coins  of  Patinus,  Seguinus,  and  others. 

To  front  Page  215 
If. 

Temple  of  Mithras  in  the  mountains  of  Perfia  near  Chil- 
minar  and  the  plain  of  the  Magi,  from  Le  Bruyn.  Vol.  2d. 
Plate  158. 

Temples  in  the  rock  near  the  fame  plain,  from  Le  Bruyn. 

Plate  166,  167.  p .  224. 

III. 

Petra  Mithra ,  or  Temple  of  Mithras ,  in  the  fame  region  : 
from  Thevenot.  Part  2d.  c.  7.  p.  232 

l  l/‘  *  iv. 

The  flip  of  Ifis  with  the  Ark  and  Patera ,  from  Pocock’s 
Egypt.  Plate  42: 

A  fecond  Defcription  of  the  fhip  of  Ifis,  6cc.  ^,252 

V. 

Temple  of  Mithras  Petraus  from  Le  Bruyn.  Plate  158. 

p.  294. 

VL  A 


VI. 

A  reprefentation-  of  two  ancient  Fire-Towers. :  the  one  at 
Torone ,  from  Goltzius.  Plate  24. 

The  other  of  Cronus  in  Sicily,  from  Paruta,  In  Monte 
Pelegrino,  faxis  quadratis.  90. 

Ancient  Triainee  from  Vaillant,  Paruta,  and  others. 

t- 

VII. 


Ophis  Thermuthis  live  Ob  Bajilifcus  JEgyptiacus  :  The  royal 
and  facred  Serpent  of  Egypt,  together  with  a  prieft  worlhip- 
ing:  copied  from  the  curious  fragments  fent  over  by  the  Hon. 
Wortley  Montague,  and  depolited  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 
Alfo  reprefentations  of  the  ferpent  Canuphis,  or  Cneph. 


VIII. 


i •  478 


Serpentine  Deity  of  Periia  limilar  to  Cneph  in  Egypt,  from 
Kaempfer  and  Le  Bruyn.  Alfo  Serpentine  devices  from  China, 
Periia,  and  Egypt.  p.  488 


IX. 


The  Head  of  Medufa  from  a  gem  in  the  colledion  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  p.  512 


X. 


Two  Heads  from  Goltzius^ — Upon  the  laft  page. 
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Parmenides. 


npHE  materials,  of  which  I  propofe  to  make  ufe  in  the 
JL  following  enquiries,  are  comparatively  few,  and  will 
be  contained  within  a  fmall  compafs.  They  are  fuch,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  compolition  of  moft  names,  which 
occur  in  ancient  mythology ;  whether  they  relate  to  Deities 
then  reverenced  ;  or  to  the  places  where  their  worfhip  was 
introduced.  But  they  appear  no  where  fo  plainly,  as  in  the 
names  of  thofe  places,  which  were  lituated  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt.  From  thefe  parts  they  were,  in  procefs  of  time, 
transferred  to  countries  far  remote ;  beyond  the  Ganges  east¬ 
ward,  and  to  the  utmoll  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean  well; 
wherever  the  fons  of  Ham  under  their  various  denominations 
either  fettled  or  traded.  For  I  have  mentioned,  that  this 
people  were  great  adventurers ;  and  began  an  extenlive  com¬ 
merce  in  very  early  times.  They  got  footing  in  many  parts; 
where  they  founded  cities,  which  were  famous  in  their  day. 

Vol.  I.  B  They 
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They  likewife  ere&ed  towers  and  temples :  and  upon  head¬ 
lands  and  promontories  they  raifed  pillars  for  fea-marks  to 
diredt  them  in  their  perilous  expeditions.  All  thefe  were 
denominated  from  circumftances,  that  had  fome  reference 
to  the  religion,  which  this  people  profefled ;  and  to  the  an- 
ceftors,  whence  they  fprang.  The  Deity,  which  they  ori¬ 
ginally  worfhiped,  was  the  Sun.  But  they  foon  conferred 
his  titles  upon  fome  of  their  anceftors :  whence  arofe  a  mixed 
worfhip.  They  particularly  deified  the  great  Patriarch,  who 
was  the  head  of  their  line ;  and  worfhiped  him  as  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  light :  making  the  Sun  only  an  emblem  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  power.  They  called  him  Bal,  and  Baal :  and 
there  were  others  of  their  anceftry  joined  with  him,  whom 
they  ftyled  the  Baalim.  Chus  was  one  of  thefe :  and  this 
idolatry  began  among  his  fons.  In  refpedt  then  to  the  names, 
which  this  people,  in  procefs  of  time,  conferred  either  upon 
the  Deities  they  worfhiped,  or  upon  the  cities  which  they 
founded ;  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  generally  made  up  of 
fome  original  terms  for  a  balls,  fuch  as  Ham,  Cham,  and 
Chus :  or  elfe  of  the  titles,  with  which  thofe  perfonages  were 
in  aftertimes  honoured.  Thefe  were  Thoth,  Men  or  Menes, 
Ab,  El,  Aur,  Ait,  Ees  or  Ifh,  On,  Bel,  Cohen,  Keren,  Ad, 
Adon,  Ob,  Oph,  Apha,  Uch,  Melech,  Anac,  Sar,  Sama,  Sa- 
maim.  We  muft  likewife  take  notice  of  thofe  common 
names,  by  which  places  are  diftinguifhed,  fuch  as  Kir,  Caer, 
Kiriath,  Carta,  Air,  Col,  Cala,  Beth,  Ai,  Ain,  Caph,  and 
Cephas.  Laftly  are  to  be  inferted  the  particles  Al  and  Pi ; 
which  were  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Of  thefe  terms  I  fhall  firft  treat }  which  I  look  upon  as  fo 
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many  elements,  whence  rnofl  names  in  ancient  mythology 
have  been  compounded ;  and  into  which  they  may  be  eafily 
refolved  :  and  the  hiftory,  with  which  they  are  attended,  will, 
at  all  times,  plainly  point  out,  and  warrant  the  etymology. 

HAM  or  CHAM. 

THE  firft  of  the  terms  here  fpecified  is  Ham ;  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  in  different  places,  exprefled  Cham, 
Chom,  1  Chamus.  Many  places  were  from  him  denominated 
Cham  Ar,  Cham  Ur,  Chomana,  Comara,  Camarina.  Ham, 
by  the  Egyptians,  was  compounded  Am -On,  A jUGw  and 
AjU.jU.GW.  He  is  to  be  found  under  this  name  among  many 
nations  in  the  eaft ;  which  was  by  the  Greeks  exprefled 
Amanus,  and  2  Omanus.  Ham,  and  Cham  are  words,  which 
imply  heat,  and  the  confequences  of  heat :  and  from  them 
many  words  in  other  languages,  fuch  as  3  Ka^a,  Caminus, 
Camera,  were  derived.  Ham,  as  a  Deity,  was  efteemed  the 
*  Sun :  and  his  priefts  were  {filed  Chamin,  Chaminim,  and 
Chamerim.  His  name  is  often  found  compounded  with 
other  terms,  as  in  Cham  El,  Cham  Ees,  Cam  Ait :  and  was 
in  this  manner  conferred  both  on  perfons  and  places.  From 

'  Called  alfo  Chumus.  Lilius  Gyraldus  fpeaks  of  the  Phoenician  God  Chumus. 
Syntag.  i.  p.  7. 

1  Of  Amanus,  and  Omanus,  fee  Strabo.  L.  n.p.  779.  and  L.  15.  p.  1066,  He 
calls  the  temple  'hgov  Ofjt-xva. 

*  Et  Solem  et  calorem  nDfl  Chammha  vocant  (Syri.)  Selden  de  Diis  Syris. 
Syntag.  2.  c.  8.  p.  247. 

4  The  Sun  in  the  Perfic  language,  Hama.  Gale’s  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  V.  1. 
c.  11.  p.  72. 

B  2  hence 
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hence  Camillus,  Camilla,  Camella  Sacra,  Comates,  Cami- 
fium,  5  Camirus,  Chemmis,  with  numberlefs  other  words, 
are  derived.  Chamma  was  the  title  of  the  hereditary  6  prieft- 
efs  of  Diana  :  and  the  Puratheia,  where  the  rites  of  fire  were 
carried  on,  were  called  Chamina,  and  Chaminim,  whence 
came  the  Caminus  of  the  Latines.  They  were  facred  hearths, 
on  which  was  preferved  a  perpetual  fire  in  honour  of  Cham. 
The  idols  of  the  Sun  were  called  by  the  fame  7  name :  for  it 
is  faid  of  the  good  king  Jofiah,  that  they  brake  down  the  al¬ 
tars  of  Baalim  in  his  prefence  and  the  Chaminim  (or  images  of 
Cham)  that  were  on  high  above  themy  he  cut  down .  They  were 
alfo  ftyled  Chamerim,  as  we  learn  from  the  prophet 8 9 10  Zepha- 
niah.  Ham  was  efteemed  the  Zeus  of  Greece,  and  Jupiter  of 
Latium.  9  A o  Z svg,  A giforehei.  10  A(jl[jl8V  yccg  Aiyv7rlioi 
mAezn  rov  A Plutarch  fays,  that  of  all  the  Egyptian 


5  Camifene,  Chamath,  Chamane,  Choma,  Chom,  Cuma,  Camae,  Camelis,  Cam- 
balidus,  Comopolis,  Comara,  &c.  All  thefe  are  either  names  of  places,  where 
the  Amonians  fettled  •,  or  are  terms,  which  have  a  reference  to  their  religion  and 
worlhip. 

6  Plutarch.  Amatorius.  Vol.  2.  p.  768. 

7  2  Chron.  c.  34.  v.  4.  flpov  uufiatn  Ka.ijji.iv  ’STgotra.yopevtiv.  Plutarch.  Ifis  ct 
Cfiris.  Vol.  2.  p.  374. 

8  I  will  cut  off  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this  place ,  and  the  name  of  the  Chammerim 
with  the  priefts.  Zephaniah.  c.  1.  v.  4.  From  hence  we  may  in  fome  degree  infer, 
who  are  meant  by  the  Baalim. 

9  Hefychius. 

10  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  42. 

Ham  fub  Jovis  nomine  in  Africa  diu  cultus.  Bochart.  Geog.  Sac.  L.  1.  c.  1.  p.  5. 

AfJLjJunva  A&ves  t ov  Aia  w^oaayo^evBai)  xai  arw  rifJt.wtri'  xxt  yxg  xxi  $ai<po s 
'Tois  AxY.eticujf.oviY.ois  e7ri^aXXosv  cpntri, 

Xev  A&uns  Ajf.jf.wV)  YepctTYitpope,  xsyX o9i  M avn. 

LPynd.  Pyth.  Ode.  4.  v.  28.  Schol. 

names, 
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names,  which  feemed  to  have  any  correfpondence  with  the 
Zeus  of  Greece,  Amoun  or  Ammon  was  the  moft  peculiar, 
and  adequate.  He  fpeaks  of  many  people,  who  were  of  this 
opinion :  11  E n  h  roov  ttoAAwv  vofjufynwv  ifoov  vag  Aiyvmoig 
ovo[jlol  ru  A  tog  eivou  r  ov  Apsy,  o  7raga,yovTeg  i?  peig  Apiwva  As- 
yofASV.  From  Egypt  his  name  and  worfhip  were  brought 
into  Greece  ;  as  indeed  were  the  names  of  almoft  all  the  Dei¬ 
ties  there  worfhiped.  Ia  Ss  mi  nanoi  ra  ovvopaTct  tm 

©gew  AiyvvTS  eKvihvOe  eg  Tr\v  *RAAafa.  Almoft  all  the  names 
of  the  Gods  in  Greece  were  adventitious ,  having  been  brought 
thither  from  Egypt, 

C  H  U  S. 

Chus  was  rendered  by  the  Greeks  Xvtfog,  Chufus ;  but 
more  commonly  Xgvrog :  and  the  places  denominated  from 
him  were  changed  to  Xgvrr),  Chrufe ;  and  to  Chrufopolis. 
His  name  was  often  compounded  13  Chus-Or,  rendered  by 
the  Greeks  Xgvc rwg>  Chrufor,  and  Chrufaor ;  which  among 

"  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  vol.  2.  p.  354.  Zeus  was  certainly,  as  thefe  writers’ 
fay,  a  title  given  to  Plain  :  yet  it  will  be  found  originally  to  have  belonged  to  his 
father ;  for  titles  were  not  uniformly  appropriated. 

12  Plerodotus.  L.  2.  c.  49.  Speaking  afterwards  of  the  people  at  Dodona,  he- 
fays,  "Xgovs  woAAs  die^eAQovTo?,  £7tvQqvto  ex  tws  Aiyv/rTH  awtxo/xevoo  to.  qvvojxol'to. 
'to.  tu)v  Sewv  tuv  aAAcoi',  /Stomas  <fg  u<j-g pov  uroXAw  emvuovTo,  c.  52.  It  was  a  long , 
time  before  they  had  names  for  any  of  the  Gods  ;  and  very  late  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Dionufus ;  which  Deity ,  as  well  as  all  the  others ,  they  received  from  Egypt.  See 
alfo  l.  2.  c.  59. 

IJ  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eufebium  prodit  iEgyptiorum  Kvixp  efie  Phoenicum 
Ay cSoIotifxovcc,  vel  fecundum  Mochum,  Xbct«£«.  See  notes  to  Iamblichus  by- 
Gale.  p.  301. 
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itlie  Poets  became  a  favourite  epithet,  continually  bellowed 
upon  Apollo.  Hence  there  were  temples  dedicated  to  him, 
^called  Chrufaoria.  Chus,  in  the  Babylonifh  dialed:,  feems  to 
have  been  called  Cuth  ;  and  many  places,  where  his  polle- 
rity  fettled,  were  ftiled  14  Cutha,  Cuthaia,  Cutaia,  Ceuta, 
Cotha,  and  compounded  15  Cothon.  He  was  fometimes  ex- 
prelfed  Cafus,  Cefliis,  Callus ;  and  was  ftill  farther  diver- 
filled. 

Chus  was  the  father  of  all  thofe  nations,  llyled  16  Ethio¬ 
pians,  who  were  more  truly  called  Cuthites  and  Cufeans. 
They  were  more  in  number,  and  far  more  widely  extended, 
than  has  been  imagined.  The  hiltory  of  this  family  will  be 
the  principal  part  of  my  inquiry. 

CANAAN. 

/  '  *  ■  * 

Canaan  feems,  by  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  to  have  been 
pronounced  Cnaan :  which  was  by  the  Greeks  rendered 
Cnas,  and  Cna.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
that  the  ancient  name  of  Phenicia  was  Cna.  Xvot ,  ri 

<&oiviKri  SKateiTQ.  to  sSj/ikov  Xmiog,  The  fame  is  faid  by  Philo 

14  Chufiftan,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Tigris,  was  the  land  of  Chus  :  it  was  likewife 
called  Cutha,  and  Cifiia,  by  different  writers. 

A  river  and  region  ftiled  Cutha,  mentioned  by  Jofephus,  Ant.  Jud.  L.  g.  c.  14. 
n.  3.  the  fame  which  by  others  has  been  called  Culhan,  and  Chufiftan. 

45  The  harbour  at  Carthage  was  named  Cothon.  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  J189.  Alfo 
an  ifland  in  that  harbour.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  168. 

16  Xouaov  jJLtv  ovSev  eGhec^ev  0  xgovos.  Azores  wv  n^ev9  en  v.a.1  vuv  viro  ectu- 
ruv  rt  xai  ruv  ev  rri  A<ria'mocnuv9  XOTSAIOI  ttahouvTcti.  Jofephus  Ant.  Jud. 
L«  1.  c.  6.  §«  2. 
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Biblius  from  Sanchoniathon.  17  Xva  78  ngotTz  fJLSToyofJLOL^Semg- 
Q>oiviKO$.  And  in  another  place  he  fays,  that  Ihris,  the  fame 
as  Oliris,  was  the  brother  to  Cna.  18  Ic rigig — cthXtpog  Xvol : 
the  purport  of  which  is  conformable  to  the  account  in  the 
fcriptures,  that  the  Egyptians  were  of  a  collateral  line  with 
the  people  of  Canaan ;  or  that  the  father  of  the  Mizraim  and 
the  Canaanites  were  brothers. 

M  I  Z  R  A  Ii  Mi. 

This  perfon  is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  on  which  account  one  might  expert  to  meet  with 
many  memorials  concerning  him :  but  his  hiftory  is  fo  veiled 
under  allegory  and  titles,  that  no  great  light  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  It  is  thought  by  many  learned  men,  that  the  term,  Miz— 
raim,  is  properly  a  plural ;  and  that  a  people  are  by  it  fig- 
nified  rather  than  a  perfon.  This  people  were  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  and  the  head  of  their  family  is  imagined  to  have  been 
in  the  lingular  Mifor,  or  Metzor.  It  is  certain  that  Egypt 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  is  amongft  other  names  ftiled  My-~ 
which  undoubtedly  is  a  miftake  for  Mytra^a,  the  land 
of  Mufar  or  Myfar.  It  is  by  19  Eufebius  and  Suidas  called: 

17  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  i.  c.  10.  p.  39. 

18  Sanchoniathon  apud  eundem.  Ibid. 

See  Michaelis  Geographia  Hebrasor.  Extera.  p.  2. 

19  'O  TrpMToi  oixvaxs  tw  Me^pxixv  %aspxvs  moi  Aiyu7rrov,  i/x,  e£xctXevcrev 

iv  ctv th)  tyi  M Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  17. 

Me^paifjt.  of  the  LXX. 

Jofephus  calls  the  country  of  Egypt  Meftra.  T nv  yxg  Aiyv/rrov  M €<rg>w,  xxt 
Meq'Pams  ms  Atyuimm  x'vjxvrxsy  01  txutw  oixuvtss,  xxKm  pn.lv,  Ant.  Jud.  L.  1. 
c.  6.  §1  2. 

Meftraia, 
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Meflraia,  by  which  is  meant  the  land  of  Metzor,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rendering  of  Myfor.  Sanchoniathon  alludes  to  this 
perfon  under  the  name  of  40  Mifor  ;  and  joins  him 

with  Sydic  :  both  which  he  makes  the  fons  of  the  Shepherds 
Amunus,  and  Magus.  Amunus,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  Amun, 
or  Ham,  the  real  father  of  Mifor,  from  whom  the  Mizraim 
are  fuppofed  to  be  defcended.  By  Magus  probably  is  meant 
Chus,  the  father  of  thofe  worfhipers  of  fire,  the  Magi :  the 
father  alfo  of  the  genuine  Scythas,  who  were  ftiled  Magog. 
The  Canaanites  like  wife  were  his  offspring  :  and  among 
thefe  none  were  more  diftinguifhed,  than  thofe  of  Said,  or 
Sidon.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  author  derives  the 
name  from  Sydic,  juftice  :  and  to  fay  the  truth,  he  has,  out 
of  ancient  terms,  mixed  fo  many  feigned  perfonages  with 
thofe  that  are  real,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

NIMROD. 

It  is  faid  of  this  perfon  by  Mofes,  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Cufh.  41  And  Cujh  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth  :  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord :  where¬ 
fore  it  is  faid ,  even  as  Nimrod ,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.  A?id  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel.  His  hif- 
tory  is  plainly  alluded  to  under  the  chara&er  of  Alorus,  the 

Apud  Eufcb.  Praep.  Evan.  L.  i.  c..  10.  p.  36. 

Hierapolis  of  Syria  was  called  Magog,  or  rather  the  city  of  Magog.  It  was  alfo 
called  Bambyce.  Ccele  (Syria)  habet — Bambycen,  qute  alio  nomine  JHierapolis 
vocatur,  Syris  vero  Magog.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  L.  5.  §.  19.  p.  266. 

11  Genefis.  c.  10.  v.  8,  9.  Hence  called  Nsto&d'  0  xcu  Eyas,  AA;-f . 

Chronicon  Pafchale.  p.  28. 
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firfl  king  of  22  Chaldea ;  but  more  frequently  under  the 
title  of  Orion.  This  perfonage  is  reprefented  by  Homer  as 
of  a  gigantic  make ;  and  as  being  continually  in  purfuit  of 
wild  23  beads.  The  Cuthite  Colonies,  which  went  wedward, 
carried  with  them  memorials  of  this  their  ancedor  ;  and 
named  many  places  from  him :  and  in  all  fuch  places  there 
will  be  found  fome  peculiar  circumdances,  which  will  point 
out  the  great  Hunter,  alluded  to  in  their  name.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  generally  dyled  him  2+  Nebrod  :  hence  places 

called  by  his  name. are  exprefled  Nebrod,  Nebrodes,  Ne- 
brifla.  In  Sicily  was  a  mountain  Nebrodes,  called  by  Strabo 
in  the  plural  25  ra  N s^cairi  0£Y\.  It  was  a  famous  place  for 
hunting ;  and  for  that  reafon  had  been  dedicated  to  Nimrod. 
The  poet  Gratius  takes  notice  of  its  being  flocked  with  wild 
beads : 

*6  Cantatus  Graiis  Acragas,  vi&aeque  fragofum 
Nebrodem  liquere  ferze. 

And  Solinus  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  27  Nebrodem  da- 

* 

“  Tlprrop  yeve^raa  BaonAga  AXtopov  tv  BctCyXcon  XaAcfa;or.  Eufeb.  Chron. 
p.  5.  ex  Apollodoro.  The  fame  from  Abydenus.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  6. 

Ev  rois  aq-oois  t«  a^ai/a  exa^av  ( tqv  NeCpcoS'),  kcu  xaABcnr  Clgiwvx.  Cedrenus. 

P.  14. 

E yevvvftn  Se  xoti  ctTXoi  ex  x ns  tyvAm  xe  m.  (Xa/x),  Xou 5  0M//.ar(,  0  A/0<gI,  o^is 
iytvvwt  tcv  Ne£pcoS,  T iyavroc,  rov  mv  RuCuXomav  xTiaa.nct.,  cv  Aeyuaiv  01  VieocrM 
a7ro6ea6cna,  xai  yero/aevov  ev  tou  a^^cie  tb  ugctva,  ovtlvoc.  JcaABsnr  Clgtowot.  Chroni- 
con.  Pafchale.  p.  36. 

1}  Homer.  OdyiT.  A.  v.  571. 

14  Chronicon.  Pafch.  p.  36.  >■  . 

15  Strabo.  L.  6.  p.  421. 

16  Gratii  Cyneget.  v.  ^27. 

17  Solinus  de  Situ  Orbis.  c.  11. 
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mae  et  hinnuli  pervagantur.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
were  the  warm  baths  of  Himera. 

The  term  Nso^o^,  Nebros,  which  was  fubftituted  by  the 
Greeks  for  Nimrod,  fignifying  a  fawn,  gave  occahon  to  many 
allufions  about  a  fawn,  and  fawn-fkin,  in  the  Dionuhaca, 
and  other  myfteries.  There  was  a  town  Nebriffa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis  in  Spain,  called  by  Pliny  Veneria  ;  2g  In¬ 
ter  aeftuaria  Baetis  oppidum  Nebriffa,  cognomine  Veneria. 
This,  I  fhould  think,  was  a  miftake  for  Venaria ;  for  there 
were  places  of  that  name.  Here  were  preferved  the  fame 
rites  and  memorials,  as  are  mentioned  above ;  wherein  was 
no  alluhon  to  Venus,  but  to  Nimrod  and  Bacchus.  The 
ifland,  and  its  rites,  are  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus. 

29  Ac  Nebriffa  Dionufaeis  confcia  thyrfis, 

Quam  Satyri  coluere  leves,  redimitaque  facra 
Nebride. 

The  Priefts  at  the  Bacchanalia,  as  well  as  the  Votaries, 
were  habited  in  this  manner. 

30  Inter  matres  impia  Maenas 
Comes  Ogygio  venit  Iaccho, 

Nebride  facra  praecindta  latus. 

Statius  defcribes  them  in  the  fame  habit. 

Hie  chelyn,  hie  flavam  maculofo  Nebrida  tergo, 

Hie  thyrfos,  hie  ple&ra  ferit. 

The 

18  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  3.  c.  1. 

19  Silius  Italicus.  L.  3.  v.  393. 

30  Seneca  (Edipus.  A£t  2.  v.  436. 

31  Sylvse.  L.  1.  carm.  2.  v.  226. 

Dionyfius  of  the  Indian  Camaritse  1 

Zcojuaxa,  Y.a.1  NtC^cTocs  in n  (?y) Qicrcri 

Euo*  B coc%e  htyovTSs*  v.  703. 
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The  hiftory  of  Nimrod  was  in  great  meafure  loft  in  the 
fuperior  reverence  ffiewn  to  Chus,  or  Bacchus :  yet  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  divine  honours  were  of  old  paid  to  him. 
The  Family  of  the  Nebridae  at  32  Athens,  and  another  of  the 
fame  name  at  Cos,  were,  as  we  may  infer  from  their  hiftory, 
the  pofterity  of  people,  who  had  been  priefts  to  Nimrod.  He 
feems  to  have  been  worffiiped  in  Sicily  under  the  names  of 
Elorus,  Pelorus,  and  Orion.  He  was  likewife  ftyled  33  Belus t 
but  as  this  was  merely  a  title,  and  conferred  upon  other  per- 
fons,  it  renders  his  hiftory  very  difficult  to  be  diftinguiffied. 

TITLES  of  the  DEIT  Y. 

Theuth,  Thoth,  Taut,  Taautes,  are  the  fame  title  aiverft- 
fied  ;  and  belong  to  the  chief  god  of  Egypt.  Eufebius  fpeaks 
of  him  as  the  fame  as  Hermes.  34  'Ov  AiyvvTioi  [JLev  emtevuv 
AAg ©w$,  'E^p^  EAKrjVsg  [jLZ7e$goL<roLV.. 
From  Theuth  the  Greeks  formed  ©EOS ;  which,  with  that 
nation,  was  the  moft  general  name  of  the  Deity.  Plato  in  his 
treatife,  named  Philebus,  mentions  him  by  the  name  of 

At  the  rites  of  Ofiris,  K cct  ycco  reSpiS'ocs  'mi^iv.ot.^xirrvovra.i  (c<  Aiyinniat)  icon  £rup~ 
crus  (pop-iai  3ctA*  Plutarch.  Ifis  &  Ofir.  p.  364. 

31  Arnobius.  L.  5.  p.  185.  edit.  1651.  Ceres  felfa,  oras  ut  venit  Atticas — Ne- 
bridarum  familiam  pellicula  cohoneftavit  hinnulce. 

33  Nimrod  built  Babylon  •,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Belus.  Ea£u- 
Acw*— tipmai  A  v7ro  B>?Ay.  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

Arcem  (Babylonis)  Rex  antiquiflimus  condidit  Belus.  Ammian.  Marcellinus. 
L.  23. 

Here  was  a  temple,  ftyled  the  temple  of  Belus. 

34  Eufebius.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  9.  p.  32.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  36.  p.  40. 
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35  ®bvQ.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  benefa&or^  and  the 
firft  cultivator  of  the  Vine. 


3!  HguTog  0go$  efar)  ^67ravy\v  ski  /3 orgvv  aysigsiv. 


He  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  found  out  letters :  which  in* 
vention  is  likewife  attributed  to  Hermes.  37  A?ro  Muroog  Ta- 

ctvrog,  og  ivge  ty\v  tm  'arguToov  zoiysiwv  ygcupw. — 'EAA*^  Jg  'E^- 
fjLYiV  smXsvoLV.  Suidas  calls  him  Theus ;  and  fays,  that  he  was 
the  fame  as  Arez,  ftyled  by  the  Arabians  Theus  Arez,  and  fo 
worfhiped  at  Petra.  '  ©gwafijs,  tbt  sg"i  Qsog  A^i]?,  sv  Tier  get 
Tt,g  AgaSias,  Inftead  of  a  ftatue  there  was  Xi6q$  (JL sXag,  TSTgct- 
ywvog>  cnv7rot)Togj  a  black,  fquare  pillar  of  ftone,  without  any 
figure,  or  reprefentation.  It  was  the  fame  Deity  which  the 
Germans  and  Celtae  worfhiped  under  the  name  of  Theut- 
Ait,  or  Theutates ;  whofe  facrifices  were  very  cruel,  as  we 
learn  from  Lucan. 


38  Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  fanguine  diro 
Theutates. 


A  B. 


Ab  fignifies  a  father,  fimilar  to  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
often  found  in  compofition,  as  in  Ab-El,  Ab-On,  Ab-Or. 

V  See  alfo  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato  :  Hjcea-o.  tchw  'urepi  Nat ntpatnv  vw  AijuttM  jctA. 
16  Anthologia.  L.  1.  91.  L.  1.  29. 

57  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evang.  L.  i.  c.  10.  p.  36.  from  Sanchoniathon. 

*3  Lucan.  L.  1.  v.  444. 
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A  U  R,  OUR,  OR. 

Aur,  fometimes  exprefled  Or,  Ur,  and  Our,  fignifies  both 
light  and  fire.  Hence  came  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  a 
title  given  to  the  Sun.  39  Quod  folem  vertimus,  id  in  Hebrseo 
eft  tin,  Ur ;  quod  lucem,  et  ignem,  etiam  et  Solem  denotat. 
It  is  often  compounded  with  the  term  above,  and  rendered 
Abor,  Aborus,  Aborras:  and  it  is  otherwife  diverfified.  This 
title  was  often  given  to  Chus  by  his  defendants ;  whom 
they  ftiled  Chuforus.  From  Aur,  taken  as  an  element,  came 
Uro,  Ardeo ;  as  a  Deity,  oro,  hora,  c^a,  'Is^oj/,  'legevg,  Zeus 
was  ftiled  Cham-Ur,  rendered  K u^vgog  by  the  Greeks  ;  and 
under  this  title  was  worfhiped  at  Halicarnaftus.  He  is  fo 
called  by  Lycophron.  40  H fjLog  mroLiOuv  $u<r0Aa  K UfjLvgca  Asm. 
Upon  which  the  Scholiaft  obferves ;  (Kufivgog)  o  Z svg  sv 
' AfamgVOtCW  TlfJLOLTOU. 

E  L. 

El,  Al,  HA,  fometimes  exprefled  Eli,  was  the  name  of  the 
true  God ;  but  by  the  Zabians  was  transferred  to  the  Sun  : 
whence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  'HA log,  and  HsKiog.  El, 
and  Elion,  were  titles,  by  which  the  people  of  Canaan  dif- 

39  Selden  de  Diis  Syris  :  Prolegomena,  c.  3. 

*°  Lycophron.  v.  459.  Scholia  ibidem. 

It  is  alfo  compounded  with  Cham,  as  in  Orchamus,  a  common*  Babylonifh  ap¬ 
pellation. 

Rexit  Achremenias  urbes  pater  Orchamus  j  ifque 

Septimus  a  prifci  numeratur  origine  Beli. 

Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  4.  v.  212. 

:  tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed  their  chief  Deity.  41  Tivbtoli  Tig  E hiovv,  mXdfjLevog 
v^iTog.  This  they  fometimes  ftill  farther  compounded,  and 
made  Abelion  :  hence  infcriptions  are  to  be  found  41  DEO 
ABELL IONI.  El  according  to  Damafcius  was  a  title  given 
to  Cronus.  43  tyoivijceg  mi  Xvgoi  tov  K HA,  mi  B^A,  mi 
BoAa(V  STroyofJLOL^Htri.  The  Phenicians  and  Syrians  name  Cronus 
Eel ,  and  Beel ,  and  Bolathes.  The  Canaanitifh  term  Elion  is 
a  compound  of  Eli  On,  both  titles  of  the  Sun :  hence  the 
former  is  often  joined  with  Aur,  and  Orus.  44  Elorus,  and 
Alorus,  were  names  both  of  perfons  and  places.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  combined  with  Cham :  whence  we  have  Camillus,  and 
Camulus :  under  which  name  the  Deity  of  the  Gentile  world 
was  in  many  places  worfhiped.  Camulus  and  Camillus 
were  in  a  manner  antiquated  among  the  Romans ;  but  their 
worfhip  was  kept  up  in  other  countries.  We  find  in  Gruter 
an  infcription  45  DEO  CAMULO  :  and  another,  C AMULO. 
SANCTO.  FORTISSIMO.  They  were  both  the  fame 
Deity,  a  little  diverfified  ;  who  was  worfhiped  by  the  He- 
trurians,  and  efteemed  the  fame  as  Hermes.  46  Tufci  Camil- 

41  Eufebii  Prsep.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  36. 

42  Gruter.  V.  i .'37.  n.  4,  5,  6. 

45  Damafcius  apud  Photium.  C.  242. 

44  Aa Alorus,  the  firft  king  who  reigned.  Syncellus.  p.  18. 

'AAw,  Halia,  was  a  feftival  at  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  to  whom  that  Ifland 
was  facred.  *P ohot  ra.  AA ia.  r iijluciv.  Athenasus.  L.  13.  p.  561.  The  firft  inha¬ 
bitants  were  ftiled  Heliadae.  Diodorus  Sic.  L  5.  p.  327.  And  they  called  the 
chief  temple  of  the  Deity  'AA iov,  Halion.  Euftath.  ad  Horn.  OdyfT.  Z.  They 
came  after  a  deluge,  led  by  Ochimus,  Macar,  and  others. 

45  Gruter.  Infcript.  xl.  9.  and  lvi.  11. 

46  Macrobii  Saturn.  L.  3.  c.  8. 
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lum  appellant  Mercurium.  And  not  only  the  Deity,  but  the 
minifter  and  attendant  had  the  fame  name  :  for  the  priefts 
of  old  were  almoft  univerfally  denominated  from  the  God, 
whom  they  ferved,  or  from  his  temple.  The  name  appears 
to  have  been  once  very  general.  47  Rerum  omnium  facrarum 
adminiftri  Camilli  dicebantur.  But  Plutarch  feems  to  con¬ 
fine  the  term  to  one  particular  office  and  perfon.  48  T ov  mr 

gersna.  rw  *Ig£&)  T8  A tog  ct[jL$i6a.'hri  'srcaSa  7^eye<r()ou  KapAAoy, 
«£  mi  rov  'Egfjurpr  htu;  evict  tojv  'EAArjjwi/  KapAAov  cmo  Tqg 
Sicucovictg  'uygo<TY\yogevov,  He  fuppofes  the  name  to  have  been 
given  to  Hermes  on  account  of  the  fervice  and  duty  enjoined 
him.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  nature  to  be  inferred  from 

the  terms.  The  Hermes  of  Egypt  had  nothing  Bmilar  to  his 

*  . 

correfpondent  in  Greece.  Camillus  was  the  name  of  the  chief 
God,  Cham-El,  the  fame  as  Elion,  o  v^ifog.  He  was  fome- 
times  expreffed  Cafmillus ;  but  Bill  referred  to  Hermes. 
49  Ka(T|UiAAo£  o  E g\u\g  e?iv,  oog  fcogei  AiovvnoS'oogog.  The  Deity 
El  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  eaftern  nations,  when 
they  made  an  attack  in  battle  :  at  fuch  time  they  ufed  to 
cry  out  El-El,  and  Al-Al.  This  Mahomet  could  not  well 
bring  his  profelytes  to  leave  off :  and  therefore  changed  it  to 
Allah  \  which  the  Turks  at  this  day  make  ufe  of,  when  they 

47  Pomponius  Lastus. 

Camilla  was  in  like  manner  attendant  on  the  Gods. 

Caelitum  Camilla  expedtata  advenis.  Ennius  in  Medo,  ex  Yarrone  de  Ling.  Lat. 
p.  71.  Edit.  Dordrechti.  1619. 

48  Juba  apud  Plutarchum  in  Numa.  Vol.  1.  p.  64. 

49  Scholia  in  Apollon.  Rhodium.  L.  1.  v.  917.  SoCamoena  was  rendered  Caf- 

mcena. 
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fhout  in  joining  battle.  It  was  however  an  idolatrous  invo¬ 
cation,  originally  made  to  the  God  of  war ;  and  not  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  no  uncom¬ 
mon  exclamation ;  but  makes  the  Deity  feminine. 

* 

49  Klhvd*  AAAAA,  7toXs^is  $vya.T£g. 

Plence  we  have  in  Hefychius  the  following  interpretations ; 
<%AaAa£s/,  effivucMg  r^ysi.  AAaAay^,  enivmog  vpvog.  EAs- 
Asu,  £7Ti(pwvYi{JLCt  7roXs(JU}cov.  It  is  probably  the  fame  as  V?n  in 
Ifaiah,  50  How  art  thou  fallen ,  Halal ,  thou  fon  of  Sehor. 

O  N  and  EON. 

On,  Eon,  or  Aon,  was  another  title  of  the  Sun  among  the 
Amonians :  and  fo  we  find  it  explained  by  Cyril  upon  Ho- 
fea :  £lv  Jg  sg'iv  o  HA  log :  and  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  fame  comment,  he  fays,  £lv  is  en  nctf  avTOig  o  'HA log. 
The  Seventy  likewife,  where  the  word  occurs  in  Scripture, 
interpret  it  the  Sun  ;  and  call  the  city  of  On,  Heliopolis. 
51  K cu  sSmsv  olv ry  Tty  AtsvsQ  9 -vyctTBga.  TLsTspgri  'legeug  'HA«j- 
ftoXsocg.  Theophilus,  from  Manetho,  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fame 
manner  :  52  12y,  YfCig  e?iv  *HAjon*oAi$.  And  the  Coptic  Penta¬ 
teuch  renders  the  city  On  by  the  city  of  the  Sun.  Hence  it 
was,  that  Ham,  who  was  worfhiped  as  the  Sun,  got  the  name 

49  De  Amore  Fraterno.  p.  483. 

50  Ifaiah.  C.  14.  v.  12. 

.  SI  Genefis.  C.  41.  v.  45.  and  Exodus.  C.  1.  v.  11. 

51  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum.  L.  3.  p.  392.  Iablonfky.  L.  2.  c.  1.  p.  138. 
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of  Amon,  and  Ammon ;  and  was  ftyled  Baal-Hamon.  It  is 
faid  of  Solomon,  that  he  had  a  vineyard  at  53  Baal-Hamoji ;  a 
name  probably  given  to  the  place  by  his  Egyptian  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  term  El  was  combined  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and  many  places  facred  to  the  Sun  were  fly  led 
El-on,  as  well  as  El-our.  It  was  fometimes  rendered  Eleon ; 
from  whence  came  and  riKiov.  The  Syrians,  Cretans, 

and  Canaanites  went  farther,  and  made  a  combination  of  the 
terms  Ab-El-Eon,  Pater  Summus  Sol,  or  Pater  Deus  Sol ; 
hence  they  formed  Abellon,  and  Abelion  before  mentioned. 
Hefychius  interprets  A Sshiov,  H 7\iov'  A Sshiov,  HA loutoir. 

Voflius  thinks,  and  with  good  reafon,  that  the  Apollo  of 
Greece,  and  Rome,  was  the  fame  as  the  Abelion  of  the  Eafr. 
5+  Fortafle  Apollo  ex  Cretico  A&A log'  nam  veteres  Romani 
pro  Apollo  dixere  Apello  :  ut  pro  homo,  hemo  ;  pro  bonus, 
benus ;  ac  Emilia.  The  Sun  was  alfo  worfhiped  under  the 
title  Abaddon ;  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Evange- 
lift,  was  the  fame  as  Apollo ;  or,  as  he  terms  him,  AttoA- 

55  Canticles,  c.  8.  v.  1 1. 

Mention  is  made  of  Amon,  Jeremiah,  c.  46.  v.  25.  Nahum,  c.  3.  v.  8. 

It  was  fometimes  compounded  •,  and  the  Deity  worlhiped  under  the  titles  of 
Or-On  :  and  there  were  temples  of  this  denomination  in  Canaan. 

Solomon  fortified  Beth-Oron  the  upper,  and  Beth-Oron  the  nether.  2  Chron. 
c.  8.  v.  5. 

As  Ham  was  ftiled  Hamon,  fo  was  his  fon  Chus,  or  Cuth,  named  Cuthon  and 
Cothon  •,  as  we  may  judge  from  places,  which  were  denominated  undoubtedly  from 
him.  At  Adrumetum  was  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  fo  called  : 
Hirtius.  Afric.  p.  798.  Another  at  Carthage,  probably  fo  named  from  a  tower 
or  temple.  'Tttoy.mtou  cf  e  «x£07rcAf<  01  vt  Turves,  0  KfiQDN- 

Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1 189. 

si  VofiT.  de  Idol.  Vol.  1.  1.  2.  c.  17.  p.  391. 

Vol.  I.  D  A vw: 
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Avm:  55  O vo[acl  oivtw  AfacTJwv,  mi  bv  tjj  'E Khwucri 

AttoAAvoov. 

A  I  T. 

Another  title  of  Ham  or  the  Sun  was  Ait,  and  Aith  :  a 
term,  of  which  little  notice  has  been  taken ;  yet  of  great 
confequence  in  refpeft  to  etymology.  It  occurs  continually 
in  Egyptian  names  of  places,  as  well  as  in  the  compofition  of 
thofe,  which  belong  to  Deities,  and  men.  It  relates  to  fire, 
light,  and  heat ;  and  to  the  confequences  of  heat.  We  may 
in  fome  degree  learn  its  various,  and  oppofite  fignifications 
when  compounded,  from  ancient  words  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  which  were  derived  from  it.  Several  of  thefe  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  Hefychius.  A iSou,  (jlsXouvou.  AiOsiv,  misiv .  A j- 
(locAoev  (a  compound  of  Aith  El),  Kemvpsm,  Aidivog,  kolttvos, 
A i6ovy  Actpngov.  A iSoovct  (of  the  fame  etymology,  from  Aith- 
On)  piAai/a,  Trvgwfri.  56  A i@og3  jcocv/jm.  The  Egyptians,  when 
they  confecrated  any  thing  to  their  Deity,  or  made  it  a  fym- 
bol  of  any  fuppofed  attribute,  called  it  by  the  name  of  that 
attribute,  or  57  emanation  :  and  as  there  was  fcarce  any  thing, 
but  what  was  held  facred  by  them,  and  in  this  manner  appro- 

55  Apocalyps.  c.  9.  v.  11. 

56  The  Sun’s  difk  ftyled  Ai0o4- : 

'ijnrevuv  gAfxwJW  cAay  7ro\ov  AI0Oni  AIXKHf.  Nonnus.  L.  40.  v.  371. 

A(0(o7ra/J'a  Atowaov.  A votxpeuv*  cthXoi  tov  oivov.  aAAo/  tvp  Agr sjj.lv.  Hefy- 
chius.  Altered  to  AtOaxa  7ra,iS'ot  by  Albertus. 

17  The  Egyptian  Theology  abounded  with  perfonages  formed  from  thefe  ema¬ 
nations,  who  according  to  Pfellus  were  called  Eons,  Zwyes,  Alcoves.  See  Iambli- 
chus,  and  Plellus,  and  Damafcius. 
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priated;  it  neceffarily  happened,  that  feveral  obje&s  had  often 
the  fame  reference,  and  were  denominated  alike.  For  not  only- 
men  took  to  themfeives  the  facred  titles ;  but  birds,  beads, 
fifhes,  reptiles,  together  with  trees,  plants,  dones,  drugs,  and 
minerals,  were  fuppofed  to  be  under  fome  particular  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  from  thence  received  their  names.  And  if  they 
were  not  quite  alike,  they  were  however  made  up  of  elements 
very  fimilar.  Ham,  as  the  Sun,  was  diled  58  Ait ;  and  Egypt, 
the  land  of  Ham,  had  in  confequence  of  it  the  name  of  Ait, 
rendered  by  the  Greeks  A sna, :  E kKyiOyi  (jj  A lyvftTog)  mi  Aegict, 
mi  II otol[juoLj  mi  A iQiQ7riOLy  mi  59  AETIA.  One  of  the  .mod 
ancient  names  of  the  Nile  was  Ait,  or  Aerog.  It  was  alfo  a 
name  given  to  the  Eagle,  as  the  bird  particularly  facred  to 
the  Sun :  and  Homer  alludes  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  when  he  terms  the  Eagle  60  Aisrog  ou6u».  Among  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  it  was  appropriated  to  the  61  heart : 
for  the  heart  in  the  body  may  be  edeemed  what  the  Sun  is 
in  his  fydem,  the  fource  of  heat  and  life,  affording  the  fame 
animating  principle.  This  word  having  thefe  two  fenfes 
was  the  reafon  why  the  Egyptians  made  a  heart  over  a  vafe 
of  burning  incenfe  an  emblem  of  their  country.  6z  A lyvnTov 

58  Stephanus  Byzant. 

J 9  Scholia  on  Dionyfius.  v.  239.  What  it  alluded  to,  may  be  feen  from  other 
authors. 

Homer.  Iliad.  O.  v.  69 o.  O  evSeg/Acs,  xat  'ujvpooS'ni.  Hefychius. 

61  H0,  xct^ix.  Etymolog.  Magnum  ex  Or'ione,  in  Athribis. 

They  exprefs  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Ionians,  who  always  deviated  from  the 
•original  term.  The  Dorians  would  have  called  it  with  more  propriety  Ath. 

61  Horus  Apollo.  L.  I.  C.  22.  p.  38. 

D  2  <J£ 
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Js  ygapwreg,  SvfjLiaTYigtov  miofxsm  £uyga(px<ri,  mi  S7rcaju  KAP- 
AIAN.  This  term  occurs  continually  in  compolition.  Athyr, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  months,  was  formed  of  Ath-Ur.  It  was 
alfo  one  of  the  names  of  that  place  where  the  fhepherds  re¬ 
dded  in  Egypt ;  and  to  which  the  Ifraelites  fucceeded.  It 
Rood  at  the  upper  point  of  Delta,  and  was  particularly 
facred  to  Ur,  or  Orus :  and  thence  called  Athur-ai,  or 
the  place  of  Athur.  At  the  departure  of  the  fhepherds  it 
was  ruined  by  King  Amolis.  KctTS<rmipe  & Ig  rr\v  AOvgiocv 
AfjLomg. 

As  Egypt  was  named  Aith,  and  Ait ;  fo  other  countries, 
in  which  colonies  from  thence  fettled,  were  ftiled  Ethia  and 
Athia.  The  fons  of  Chus  founded  a  colony  in  Colchis;  and 
we  dnd  a  king  of  that  country  named  Ait;  or,  as  the  Greeks 
exprefled  it,  A tyjTrjg :  and  the  land  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  by 
that  chara&eriftic.  Hence  Arete  in  the  Orphic  Argonautics, 
fpeaking  of  Medea’s  returning  to  Colchis,  expredes  this  place 
by  the  terms  r}6a a,  KoA^gm  : 

6+  O lystrSw  n r&Tgog  rs  i o[iov>  mi  eg  y\6sol  KoA^gw. 

It  is  fometimes  compounded  Ath-El,  and  Ath-Ain  ;  from 
whence  the  Greeks  formed  65  A^Act,  and  A^ya,  titles,  by 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  from  Ptolemy  Mendefius.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  378. 

It  was  called  alfo  Abur,  or  Abaris,  as  well  as  Athur.  In  after  times  it  was  re¬ 
built  ;  and  by  Plerodotus  it  is  ftiled  Cercafora.  By  Athuria  is  to  be  underftood 
both  the  city,  and  the  diftridt ;  which  was  part  of  the  great  Nome  of  Heliopolis. 

64  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  1323. 

65  Athenagorae  Legatio.  p.  293-. 

Proferpine  (Kcpa)  was  alfo  called  Athela.  Ibid. 
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which  they  diftinguifhed  the  Goddefs  of  vvifdom.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  term  of  high  honour,  and  endearment.  Ve¬ 
nus  in  Apollonius  calls  Juno,  and  Minerva,  by  way  of  re- 
fpe<5t,  Hdsiou : 

66  HSeica,  rig  S evgo  voog,  yg si w  rs,  tcopi^ei ; 

Menelaus  fays  to  his  brother  Agamemnon,  67  Ticpff  xroog,  H SeiB> 
xogvtrtrecu  ;  And  68  Titts  (jloi,  HOeiri  ze-tpoihrij  eiMhxSag,  are 
the  words  of  Achilles  to  the  {hade  of  his  loft  Patroclus; 
H Ssiog  in  the  original  acceptation,  as  a  title,  fignified  Solaris; 
Divinus,  Splendidus :  but  in  a  fecondary  fenfe  it  denoted  any 
thing  holy,  good  and  praife-worthy.  69  AAAa  juuv  HQeiov  mtew 
mi  vofpv  source,  fays  Eumaeus  of  his  long  abfent,  and  much 
honoured  mailer.  I  will  call  him  good ,  and  noble ,  whether  he 
be  dead  or  alive.  From  this  ancient  term  were  derived  the 
Yj6og  and  j i&irn  of  the  Greeks. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  it  is  often  found  compounded,  as 
in  Athyr  :  and  that  it  was  a  name  conferred  on  places,  where 
the  Amonians  fettled.  Some  of  this  family  came  in  early 
times  to  Rhodes,  and  Lemnos :  of  which  migrations  I  {hall 
hereafter  treat.  Hence  one  of  the  molt  ancient  names  of 
70  Rhodes  was  Aithraia,  or  the  Ifland  of  Athyr;  fo  called 
from  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun  :  and  Lemnos  was  denominated 

66  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  3.  v.  52. 

67  Homer.  Iliad.  K.  v.  37-. 

6i  Homer.  Iliad.  'J'.  v.  94. 

69  Homer.  OdyfT.  E.  v.  147. 

Ath-El  among  many  nations  a  title  of  great  honour. 

£  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  5.0.3!. 

Aithalia, 
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Aithalia,  for  the  fame  reafon  from  Aith-El.  It  was  parti¬ 
cularly  devoted  to  the  God  of  fire  ;  and  is  hence  ftyled  Vul- 
cania  by  the  Poet : 

71  Su minis  Vulcania  furgit 
Lemnos  aquis. 

Ethiopia  itfelf  was  named  both  71  Aitheria,  and  Aeria,  from 
Aur,  and  Athyr :  and  Lefbos,  which  had  received  a  colony 
of  Cuthites,  was  reciprocally  ftyled  73  iEthiope.  The  people 
of  Canaan  and  Syria  paid  a  great  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
Ham :  hence  we  read  of  many  places  in  thofe  parts  named 
Hamath,  Amathus,  Amathufia.  One  of  the  fons  of  Canaan 
feems  to  have  been  thus  called :  for  it  is  faid,  that  Canaan 
was  the  father  of  the  74  Hamathite.  A  city  of  this  name 
flood  to  the  eaft  of  mount  Libanus ;  whofe  natives  were  the 
Hamathites  alluded  to  here.  There  was  another  Hamath  in 
Cyprus,  by  the  Greeks  exprefied  A  [Adds;,  of  the  fame  original 
as  the  former.  We  read  of  Eth-Baal,  a  king  of  75  Sidon,  who 
was  the  father  of  Jezebel ;  and  of  76  Athaliah,  who  was  her 
daughter.  For  Ath  was  an  oriental  term,  which  came  from 
Babylonia  and  Chaldea  to  Egypt ;  and  from  thence  to  Syria 
and  Canaan.  Ovid,  though  his  whole  poem  be  a  fable,  yet 
copies  the  modes  of  thofe  countries,  of  which  he  treats.  On 

71  Valerius  Flaccus.  L.  2.  v.  78.  The  chief  city  was  Hephseftia. 

71  Univerfa  vero  gens  (iEthiopum)  fEtheria  appellata  eft.  Plin.  L.  6.  c.  30. 

7J  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  31. 

74  Genefxs.  c.  10.  v.  18,  c.  11.  v.  2. 

75  1  Kings,  c.  1 6.  v.  31. 

56  2  Kings,  c,  11.  v,  1. 
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this  account,  fpeaking  of  an  Ethiopian,  he  introduces  him  by 
the  name  of  Eth-Amon,  but  foftened  by  him  to  Ethemon. 

77  Inftabant  parte  (iniftra 
Chaonius  Molpeus,  dextra  Nabathaeus  Ethemon. 

Ath  was  fometimes  joined  to  the  ancient  title  Herm ;  which 
the  Grecians  with  a  termination  made  E 'gfirjg.  From  Ath- 
Herm,  came  Qs^uou,  ®sp[/,og,  Thefe  terms  were 

fometimes  reverfed,  and  rendered  Herm-athena. 

* 

A  D. 

Ad  is  a  title  which  occurs  very  often  in  compohtion,  as 
in  Ad-Or,  Ad-On  ;  from  whence  was  formed  Adorus,  Adon, 
and  Adonis.  It  is  fometimes  found  compounded  with  it- 
felf :  and  was  thus  made  ufe  of  for  a  fupreme  title,  with 
which  both  Deities  and  kings  were  honoured.  We  read  of 
Hadad  king  of  78  Edom  :  and  there  was  another  of  the  fame 
name  at  Damafcus,  whofe  fon  and  fucceffor  was  (tiled  79  Ben- 
hadad.  According  to  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  the  kings  of 
Syria  for  nine  generations  had  the  name  of  80  Adad.  There 
was  a  prince  Hadadezer,  fon  of  Rehob  king  of  81  Zobah  : 


77  Ovid  Metamorph.  L.  5.  v.  162. 

So  in  Virgil.  Comites  Sarpedonis  ambo,. 

Et  clarus  Ethemon  Lycia  comitantur  ab  alta. 

Or,  Clarus  et  Ethemon.  iEneis.  E.  10.  v.  126. 

78  1  Kings,  c.  11.  v.  14.  Adad  the  fourth  king  of  Edom.  Gen.  c.  36.  v.  35. 

79  1  Kings,  c.  20.  v.  1. 

80  Nicolaus  Damafc.  apud  JofepJium  Antiq.  L.  7.  c.  5, 

81  2  Samuel,  c.  8.  v.  3, 
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and  Hadoram,  fon  of  the  king  of  8i  Hamath.  The  God 
Rimmon  was  Riled  Adad :  and  mention  is  made  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  the  mourning  of  Adad  Rimmon  in  the  valley  of 
83  Megiddo.  The  feminine  of  it  was  Ada  :  of  which  title 
mention  is  made  by  Plutarch  in  fpeaking  of  a  84  queen  of  Ca¬ 
rla.  It  was  a  facred  title,  and  appropriated  by  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  to  their  chief  85  Goddefs.  Among  all  the  eaftern 
nations  Ad  was  a  peculiar  title,  and  was  originally  conferred 
upon  the  Sun  and  if  we  may  credit  Macrobius,  it  fignified 
One ,  and  was  fo  interpreted  by  the  Aftyrians  :  86  Deo,  quern 
fummum  maximumque  venerantur,  Adad  nomen  dederunt. 
Ejus  nominis  interpretatio  fignificat  unus.  Hunc  ergo  ut 
potiflimum  adorant  Deum. — Simulacrum  Adad  infigne  cer- 
nitur  radiis  inclinatis.  I  fufpe<ft,  that  Macrobius  in  his  re- 
prefentation  has  miftaken  the  cardinal  number  for  the  ordi¬ 
nal  ;  and  that  what  he  renders  one,  fhould  be  firft  or  chief. 
We  find  that  it  was  a  facred  title ;  and  when  fingle,  it  was 
conferred  upon  a  Babylonifh  Deity  :  but  when  repeated,  it 
muft  denote  greater  excellence  :  for  the  Amonians  generally 
formed  their  fuperlative  by  doubling  the  pofitive  :  thus  Rab 
was  great;  Rabrab  fignified  very  great.  It  is  indeed  plain 
from  the  account,  that  it  muft  have  been  a  fuperlative  ;  for 

®z  1  Chron.  c.  18.  v.  10. 

8j  Zechariah.  c.  12.  v.  11. 

There  was  a  town  of  this  name  in  ITrael.  Some  fuppoie  that  the  Prophet  al¬ 
luded  to  the  death  of  Jofiah,  who  was  (lain  at  Megiddo. 

84  Plutarch.  Apophthegmata.  p.  1S.0.  One  of  the  wives  of  Efau  was  of  Canaan, 
and  named  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite.  Gen.  c.  36.  v.  2. 

8s  AS a,  fiSovtf  v.oli  u7ro  n  Hpcc.  Hefychius. 

86  Macrobii  Saturnalia.  L.  1.  c.  23. 
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he  fays  it  was  defigned  to  reprefent  what  was  efteemed  rum- 
mum  maximumque,  the  mod  eminent  and  great.  I  fhould 
therefore  think,  that  Adad  in  its  primitive  fenfe  iignified 
7TgMT0£,  and  7rgwTevwv :  and  in  a  fecondary  meaning  it  de¬ 
noted  a  chief,  or  prince.  We  may  by  thefe  means  rectify  a 
miftake  in  Philo,  who  makes  Sanchoniathon  fay,  that  Ado- 
dus  of  Phenicia  was  king  of  the  country.  He  renders  the 
name,  Adodus :  but  we  know  for  certain  that  it  was  expref- 
fed  Adad,  or  Adadus,  in  Edom,  Syria,  and  Canaan.  He 
moreover  makes  him  ficurihevg  ©sow,  King  of  the  Gods :  but 
it  is  plain,  that  the  word  Adad  is  a  compound :  and  as  the 
two  terms,  of  which  it  is  made  up,  are  precifely  the  fame, 
there  fhould  be  a  reciprocal  refemblance  in  the  tranfiation. 
If  Ad  be  a  chief,  or  king  ;  Adad  fhould  be  fuperlatively  fo, 
and  fignify  a  king  of  kings.  I  fhould  therefore  fufpeCt,  that 
in  the  original  of  Sanchoniathon,  not  (iatrihevg  ©sgm,  but  /3a.— 
c rihevg  (iouritem  was  the  true  reading.  In  fhort  Ad,  and 
Ada,  iignified  jirft ,  ngtoTog ;  and  in  a  more  lax  fenfe,  a  prince, 
or  ruler  :  Adad  therefore,  which  is  a  reiteration  of  this  title, 
means  ngurog  r m  ngwroov,  or  it goarsDoirruv ;  and  anfwers  to  the 
moft  High,  or  moft  Eminent. 

Ham  was  often  ftyled  Ad-Ham,  or  Adam  contracted ; 
which  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  miftake.  There  were 
many  places  s_7  named  Adam,  Adama,  Adamah,  Adamas, 

*7  Adamantis  fluv.  Gangeticus. 

Adam  was  fometimes  found  reverfed,  as  in  Amad,  a  Canaanitifh  town  in  the  tribe 
of  AIhur.  Jofhua.  c.  19.  v.  26.  There  was  a  town  Hamad  as  well  as  Hamon  in 
Galilee :  alfo  Amida  in  Mefopotamia. 
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Adamana  ;  which  had  no  reference  to  the  protoplaft,  but 
were  by  the  Amonians  denominated  from  the  head  of  their 
family. 

EES  and  I  S. 

Ees,  rendered  As  and  Is,  like  wit  of  the  Hebrews,  related 
to  light  and  fire ;  and  was  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Sun.  It 
is  fometimes  compounded  Ad-Ees,  and  Ad-Is ;  whence 
came  the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  and  Atis  and  Attis  of  the 
Afiatics  ;  which  were  names  of  the  fame  Deity,  the  Sun. 
Many  places  were  hence  denominated :  particularly  a  city 
in  Africa,  mentioned  by  88  Polybius.  There  was  a  river 
89  Adefa,  which  pafied  by  the  city  Choma  in  Afia  minor. 
It  was  moreover  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief,  and  moll  an¬ 
cient  cities  in  Syria,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  fome  of  his  brotherhood,  the 
fons  of  Chus,  who  introduced  there  the  rites  of  fire,  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  Sun  ;  whence  it  was  flyled  Adefa,  rendered 
by  the  Greeks  Edefia.  One  of  the  names  of  fire,  among 
thofe  in  the  Eaft,  who  worfhip  it,  is  90  Atefh  at  this  day. 
The  term  As ,  like  Adad  before  mentioned,  is  fometimes 

88  Polybius.  L.  i.  p.  31. 

Atis  in  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  was  reprefented  with  a  crown  of  rays,  and  a  tiara 
fpangled  with  liars,  rw  y.a,Tcc<^ix7ov  rot s  r tapctv.  Julian.  Orat.  5.  p.  179. 

89  Podalia,  Choma,  praefluente  Adefa.  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  17. 

It  was  compounded  alfo  Az-On.  Hence  A in  Sicily  near  Selinus.  Diodori 
Excerpta.  L.  22. 

90  Herbert’s  Travels,  p.  316.  He  renders  the  word  Attafh. 

Hyde  of  the  various  names  of  fire  among  the  Perfians-,  Va,  Adur,  Azur,  Adilh, 
Atelh,  Hyr.  c.  29.  p.  358.  Atelh  Pereft  is  a  Prieftof  fire.  Ibid.  c.  29.  p.  366. 
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compounded  with  itfelf,  and  rendered  Afas,  and  Azaz  ;  by 
the  Greeks  expreffed  A £a.£og  and  91  A $£og.  In  the  very 
place  fpoken  of  above,  the  Deity  was  worfhiped  under  the 
name  of  Azizus.  The  Emperor  Julian  acquaints  us  in  his 
hymn  to  the  91  Sun,  that  the  people  of  Edeifa  pofTeffed  a  re¬ 
gion,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  facred  to  that 
luminary  :  that  there  were  two  fubordinate  Deities,  Moni- 
mus  and  Azizus,  who  were  efteemed  coadjutors,  and  affef- 
fors  to  the  chief  God.  He  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  the 
fame  as  Mars  and  Mercury  :  but  herein  this  zealous  emperor 
failed  ;  and  did  not  underftand  the  theology,  which  he  was 
recommending.  Monimus  and  Azizus  were  both  names  of 
the  fame  God,  the  Deity  of  EdefTa,  and  93  Syria.  The  former 
is  undoubtedly  a  tranflation  of  Adad,  which  lignifies  (jloi/cls> 
or  9*  unitas :  though,  as  I  have  before  fhewn,  more  properly 
primus.  Azizus  is  a  reduplication  of  a  like  term,  being 
compounded  with  itfelf ;  and  was  of  the  fame  purport  as 
Ades,  or  Ad  Ees,  from  whence  the  place  was  named.  It 
was  a  title  not  unknown  in  Greece  ;  for  Ceres  was  of  old 
called  Azazia  ;  by  the  Ionians  Azelia.  Hefychius  obferves, 
A^cna,  rj  A qp)rty£.  Proferpine  alfo  had  this  name.  In 
the  fame  author  we  learn  that  a£a,  aza,  lignified  ao'SoAo?, 
or  fun-burnt :  which  fhews  plainly  to  what  the  primitive 


91  Aziz,  lightning  *,  any  thing  fuperlatively  bright,  analogous  to  Adad  and  Rab- 
rab.  Hazazon  Tamor,  mentioned  2  Chron.  c.  20.  v.  2. 

91  Orat.  4.  p.  1 50. 

95  Azaz,  and  Afifus,  are  the  fame  as  Afis  and  Ifis  made  feminine  in  Egypt ;  who 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  filter  of  Ofiris  the  Sun. 

94  Tw  MONAAA  tvs  ctvS'pois  ovoy.<x^eiv  A/roAAwroc.  Plutarch.  Ifis  &  Oliris. 
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word  9S  related.  This  word  is  often  found  combined  with 
Or  ;  as  in  Aforus,  and  Eforus,  under  which  titles  the  Deity 
was  worfhiped  in  96  Syria,  97  Sicily,  and  Carthage  :  of  the  laft 
city  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  founder.  It  is  often 
compounded  with  El,  and  11 ;  and  many  places  were  from 
thence  denominated  Alefia,  Elyfa,  Eleufa,  Halefus,  Elyfus, 
Eleufis,  by  apocope  Las,  Lafa,  Laefa,  Lafaia ;  alfo  LifTa,  Lif- 
fus,  Liflia.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  thefe  terms  reverfed ; 
and  inftead  of  El  Ees  they  are  rendered  Ees  El :  hence  we 
have  places  named  Azilis,  Azila,  Afyla,  contra&ed  Zelis, 
Zela,  Zeleia,  Zelitis ;  alfo  Sele,  Sela,  Sala,  Salis,  Sillas,  Silis, 
Soli.  All  thefe  places  were  founded  or  denominated  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Amonian  worfhip :  and  we  may  always  upon  in¬ 
quiry  perceive  fomething  very  peculiar  in  their  hiftory,  and 
fituation.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  Sun  ;  and  they  were  generally  fituated  near  hot  fprings, 
or  elfe  upon  foul  and  fetid  lakes,  and  pools  of  bitumen.  It 
is  alfo  not  uncommon  to  find  near  them  mines  of  fait  and 
nitre  ;  and  caverns  fending  forth  peflilential  exhalations. 

95  Hence  came  alfo,  aflare,  of  the  Romans. 

Jezebel,  whole  father  was  Ethbaal,  king  of  Sidon,  and  whofe  daughter  was  Atha- 
liah,  feems  to  have  been  named  from  Aza-bel  •,  for  all  the  Sidonian-  names  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  facred  terms. 

95  Places,  which  have  this  term  in  their  compofition,  are  to  be  found  alfo  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  Africa.  See  Relandi  Paleftina.  Vol.  2.  p.  597.  Jofeph.  Ant.  L.  8.  c.  2. 
Hazor,  the  chief  city  of  Jabin,  who  is  ftiled  king  of  Canaan,  Rood  near  Lacus  Sa- 
mochonites.  Azorus  near  Heraclea  in  Thelfaly,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  GEta. 
Hazor  is  mentioned  as  a  kingdom,  and  feemingly  near  Edom  and  Kedar.  Jeremiah, 
c.  49.  v.  30.  33. 

97  Hazor  in  Sicily  flood  near  Enna,  and  was  by  the  Greeks  rendered  Ao-a&^cs, 
and  Ac aoopov.  Azov  and  Azur  was  a  common  name  for  places,  where  Puratheia 
were  conflruded.  See  Hyde.  Relig.  Perf.  c.  3.  p.  100. 
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The  Elyfian  plain  near  the  Catacombs  in  Egypt  flood  upon 
the  foul  Charonian  canal :  which  was  fo  noifome,  that  every 
fetid  ditch  and  cavern  was  from  it  called  Charonian.  Alia 
Proper  comprehended  little  more  than  Phrygia,  and  a  part 
of  Lydia  ;  and  was  bounded  by  the  river  Halys.  It  was  of 
a  moft  inflammable  foil ;  and  there  were  many  fiery  erup¬ 
tions  about  Caroura,  and  in  Hyrcania,  which  latter  was 
ftyled  by  the  Greeks  x^mvfjLSvri.  Hence  doubtlefs  the  region 
had  the  name  of  98  Afia,  or  the  land  of  fire.  One  of  its  mofl: 
ancient  cities,  and  mofl;  reverenced,  was  Hierapolis,  famous 
for  its  hot  99  fountains.  Here  was  alfo  a  facred  cavern,  ftyled 
by  100  Strabo  Plutonium,  and  Charonium  3  which  fent  up 
peftilential  effluvia.  Photius  in  the  life  of  Ifidorus  acquaints 
us,  that  it  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Hierapolis,  within 
whofe  precin&s  thefe  deadly  vapours  arofe.  1  Ev  'legOLffotei 
ty\s  Qgvyiag  'legov  y\v  A noXXorng,  yjro  Ss  rov  vaov  mTaScttnov 
iffleaeno,  d&y&o'fju&g  cu/oinvoccg  7rotger}(0[jLsm.  He  fpeaks  of  this 
cavity  as  being  immediately  under  the  edifice.  Four  caverns 
of  this  fort,  and  ftiled  Charonian,  are  mentioned  by  2  Strabo 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Pliny  fpeaking  of  fome  Charonian 

98  The  country  about  the  Cayfter  was  particularly  named  Alia. 

Acrico  tv  Xsijxtovi  Kai^Vpa  afxtpi  pteQgcc.  Homer.  Iliad.  B.  v.  461. 

Of  thefe  parts  fee  Strabo.  L.  13.  p.  932. 

99  'Itpcc7roAn — SreppLCov  uScctoov  'zzroAAsoj'  'Z3-A»6ycra}  cctto  tb  if  pet  ■zs-cAAa  sytiv. 

Stephanus  Byzant. 

100  'lzpa,7roAi?j  07rB  rcc  $repfj.tx.  vS'cc.t a,  xca  to  TIAbtooviovj  ct[x(pu  'zva.pxS'ot'oAoyiaV 
nvet  typpvTx.  Strabo.  L.  13.  p.  933. 

Damafcius  apud  Photium  in  Vita  Ilidor.  c.  242. 

*  At  Hierapolis,  Acharaca,  Magnefia,.  and  Myus.  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  868. 
A%agctx.x,  tv  i}  to  nAsTwwov,  xca  aA cros  -sroAuTfAf;,  xxi  vtuv  TIAbtmvos  ts  tccci 
Hgcts,  xai  to  XAPflNION  avTpov  bTrepxtiy.tvov  tb  aAcrBfj.  Srxvy.x^ov  tv  (purei. 
Strabo.  L»  14.  p.  960. 
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hollows  in  Italy,  fays  that  the  exhalations  were  infupport- 
able.  3  Spiracula  vocant:,  alii  Chur  tint  as  fcrobes,  mortiferum 
fpiritum  exhalantes.  It  may  appear  wonderful ;  but  the 
Amonians  were  determined  in  the  fituation  both  of  their 
cities  and  temples  by  thefe  firange  phenomena.  They 
efteemed  no  places  fo  facred,  as  thofe,  where  there  were 
fiery  eruptions,  uncommon  Reams,  and  fulphureous  exha¬ 
lations.  In  Armenia  near  4  Comana,  and  Camifena,  was  the 
temple  of  5  Anait,  or  fountain  of  the  Sun.  It  was  a  Perfic 
and  Babylonifh  Deity,  as  well  as  an  Armenian,  which  was 
honoured  with  Puratheia,  where  the  rites  of  fire  were  par¬ 
ticularly  kept  up.  The  city  itfelf  was  named  Zda  :  and 
clofe  behind  it  was  a  large  nitrous  lake.  In  fhort,  from  the 
Amonian  terms,  Al-As,  came  the  Grecian  aAo£,  a Xag,  aAs  ; 
as  from  the  fame  terms  reverfed  (As-El)  were  formed  the  La- 
tine  Sal,  Sol,  and  Salum.  Wherever  the  Amonians  found 
places  with  thefe  natural  or  preternatural  properties,  they 
held  them  facred,  and  founded  their  temples  near  them. 

3  Plin.  H.  N.  L.  2.  c.  93.  Spiritus  lethales  alibi,  aut  fcrobibus  emifli,  aut  ipfo 

loci  fitu  mortiferi :  alibi  volucribus  tantum,  ut  Sorafre  vicino  urbi  tradtu :  alibi 
praeter  hominem  cseteris  animantibus  :  nonnunquam  et  homini  •,  ut  in  Sinueffano 
agro,  et  Puteolano.  Spiracula  vocant,  alii  Charoneas  fcrobes,  mortiferum  fpiritum 
exhalantes.  Strabo  of  the  fame :  'map  tiv  Aopvov  cTvhaiov  iegov9 

XAPQNION  A eyofxevov,  oAeopius  e yov  airotpopai.  L.  14.  p.  943. 

4  ' Attclv'tol  1 uev  av  tx  ruv  Tleporav  lega  xaiMuJ^oi  xai  AofxenQi  TSTipinxaai'  tx^£ 
Tin  AvainS'oi  S'lxCpspovrMi  Apfi&vioi.  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.805. 

s  Anait  fignifies  a  fountain  of  fire  j  under  which  name  a  female  Deity  was  wor- 
fhiped.  Wherever  a  temple  is  mentioned  dedicated  to  her  worfhip,  there  will  be 
generally  found  fome  hot  ftreams  either  of  water  or  bitumen  :  or  elfe  fait,  and  ni¬ 
trous  pools.  This  is  obfervable  at  Arbela.  Tlepi  ApGnhx  <Tg  e<?i  xai  An^nrpta s 
tctoAis  e$  i)  t a  m<p0 x  'arriyr^  xai  tx  'mvpx^  xai  to  tws  Avxixi  (or  Aral TiS'of)  legov. 
Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1072. 

Of  Anait  fee  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.  779.  L.  12.  p.  838.  L.  15.  p.  1066. 
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6  Selenoufia  in  Ionia  was  upon  a  fait  lake,  facred  to  Artemis. 
In  Epirus  was  a  city  called  Alefa,  ElifTa,  and  Lefa  :  and 
hard  by  were  the  Alefian  plains  :  fimilar  to  the  Elyfian  in 
Egypt :  in  thefe  was  produced  a  great  quantity  of  fofiil6  7  fait. 
There  was  an  Alefia  in  Arcadia,  and  a  mountain  Alefium 
with  a  temple  upon  it.  Here  an  ancient  perfonage,  iEputus, 
was  faid  to  have  been  fuffocated  with  fait  water :  in  which 
hiftory  there  is  an  allufion  to  the  etymology  of  the  name. 
It  is  true  that  Paufanias  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  called  Ale¬ 
fia  from  Rhea  having  wandered  thither ;  8  iia  TY]V  aA^y,  ug 
(pcuri,  KdtMvuew  Ti]v  'Feug  :  but  it  was  not  aAij,  but  aAa£,  and 
aAos,  fal ;  and  the  Deity,  to  whom  that  body  was  facred, 
from  whence  the  place  was  named.  And  this  is  certain  from 
another  tradition,  which  there  prevailed  :  for  it  is  faid  that 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  eruption  of  fea  water  in  the 
temple  :  9  0aAa<m]£  is  clvolqouvs&ou  xvfjui  ev  r w  'I egw  t«tw  A oyog 
sg’iv  ctg'xotiog.  Nor  was  this  appellation  confined  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  fountain,  or  water  :  but  all  waters,  that  had 
any  uncommon  property,  were  in  like  manner  facred  to 
Elees,  or  Eefel.  It  was  an  ancient  title  of  Mithras  and  Ofiris 
in  the  eaft,  the  fame  as  19  Sol,  the  Sun.  From  hence  the 

6  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  951. 

7  E<p  kcli  A/\yj(nov  'sjeS'iov  7m  U7reipBj  Iva.  zcnryvjTai  aAa;.  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 

8  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  618.  , 

9  Athanafius,  who  was  of  Egypt,  fpeaks  of  the  veneration  paid  to  fountains  and 

waters.  AAA 01  -srcra/UBS  xca  ytewctSt  xcu  ■zzto.vtmv  Aiywntoi  to  vJoop  ivQOTt- 

Ti/xyxaai,  xou  $re&s  cwctyopevurh  Oratio  contra  Gentes.  p.  2.  Edit.  Commelin. 

,0  It  was  an  obfolete  term,  but  to  be  traced  in  its  derivatives.  From  Ees-El  came 
AavAov,  Afylum :  from  El-Ees,  Elis,  ElifTa,  Eleufis,  Eleufinia  Sacra,  Elyfiumy 
Elyfii  campi  in  Egypt  and  elfewhere. 
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priefts  of  the  Sun  were  called  Soli  and  Solimi  in  Cilicia,  Selli 
in  Epirus,  Salii  at  Rome,  all  originally  priefts  of  fire.  As 
fuch  they  are  defcribed  by  Virgil  : 

Turn  Salii  ad  cantus  incenfa  altaria  circum. 

In  like  manner  the  Silaceni  of  the  Babylonians  were  wor- 
fhipers  of  the  fame  Deity,  and  given  to  the  rites  of  fire,  which 
accompanied  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun. 

The  chief  city  of  Silacena  was  Sile  or  Sele,  which  were 
eruptions  of  fire.  Sele  is  the  place  or  city  of  the  Sun.  When¬ 
ever  therefore  Sal,  or  Sel,  or  the  fame  reverfed,  occur  in  the 
compofition  of  any  place’s  name,  we  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  the  place  is  remarkable  either  for  its  rites  or  fituation, 
and  attended  with  fome  of  the  circumftances  11  above-men¬ 
tioned.  Many  inftances  may  be  produced  of  thofe  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  quality  of  their  waters.  In  the  river  14  Si- 
larus  of  Italy  every  thing  became  petrified.  The  river  13  Si- 
lias  in  India  would  fuffer  nothing  to  fwim.  The  waters  of 
the  I+  Salafii  in  the  Alps  were  of  great  ufe  in  refining  gold. 

11  Of  thofe  places  called  Lafa  many  inftances  might  be  produced.  The  fountain 
at  Gortyna  in  Crete  was  very  facred,  and  called  Lafa,  and  Lyfa.  There  was  a  tra¬ 
dition,  that  Jupiter  when  a  child  was  wafhed  in  its  waters  :  it  was  therefore  changed 
to  A ovaoc.  Paufanias  fays,  vS'wp  •^v^poTctTcv  rBTxge%6'rai  'zroTafji.uv.  L.  8.  p.  658. 

In  Judea  were  fome  medicinal  waters  and  warm  fprings  of  great  repute,  at  a  place 
called  of  old  Lafa.  Lafa  ipfa  eft,  quae  nunc  Callirrhoe  dicitur,  ubi  aquae  calidae  in 
Mare  Mortuum  defluunt.  Hieron.  in  Ifaiam.  c.  17.  19. 

'HpcoS'Yis  ron  xam  KaAA ippmv  Sreppois  0.  Jofephus  de  B.  J.  L.  1.  c.  33. 

Alefa,  urbs  et  fons  Siciliae.  Solinus.  c.  11.  The  fountain  was  of  a  wonderful 
nature. 

11  Strabo.  L.  5.  p.  385. 

11  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1029. 

**  Strabo.  L.  4.  p.  314. 
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The  fountain  at 15  Selinus  in  Sicily  was  of  a  bitter  faline  tafte. 
Of  the  fait  lake  near  16  Selinoufia  in  Ionia  I  have  fpoken. 
The  fountain  Siloe  at  Jerufalem  was  in  fome  degree  17  fait. 
Ovid  mentions  Sulmo,  where  he  was  born,  as  noted  for  its 
18  cool  waters :  for  cold  ftreams  were  equally  facred  to  the 
Sun  as  thofe  which  were  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  fine 
waters  at  iEnon,  where  John  baptized,  were  called  19  Salim. 
The  River  Ales  near  Colophon  ran  through  the  grove  of 
Apollo,  and  was  efteemed  the  coldefi:  ftream  in  Ionia.  20  AA r,g 

'UTOTCLfJLog  \J /w^goTOLTog  tuv  z\)  I oovict.  In  the  country  of  the  Ala- 
zonians  was  a  bitter  fountain,  which  ran  into  the  21  Hypanis. 
Thefe  terms  were  fometimes  combined  with  the  name  of 
Ham  ;  and  exprefled  Hameles,  and  Hamelas  ;  contracted  to 
Meles  and  Melas.  A  river  of  this  name  watered  the  region 
of  Pamphylia,  and  was  noted  for  a  moft  cold  and  pure  22  water. 
The  Meles  near  Smyrna  was  equally  admired.  23  %{Jt,vgvcuoig  fs 
'uroTct[JLos  MsKyis'  e?i  KuXh ipov,  mi  g"ky\Koliov  sm  roug  'urq- 


15  Strabo.  L.  6.  p.  42 1. 

16  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  951.  Here  was  a  cavern,  which  fent  forth  a  moft  pefti- 
fential  vapour.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  278. 

17  Voyages  de  Monconys.  Parte  2de.  p.  38. 

18  Sulmo  mihi  patria  eft,  gelidis  uberrimus  undis. 

Ovid.  Triftia.  L.  4.  Eleg.  9.  v.  3. 

19  John.  c.  3.  v.  23.  H?  cTg  acci  Lwamjs  (^a.7n^oov  ev  A ivuv  efyvs  XxAs ija  fo  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  ancient  Canaanites. 

Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  535.  The  city  Arles  in  Provence  was  famed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  waters.  The  true  name  was  Ar-Ales,  the  city  of  Ales  :  it  was  alfo  called  Ar- 
El-Ait,  or  Arelate. 

41  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  52. 

11  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  659. 

il  Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  535. 
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youg.  The  Melas  in  Cappadocia  was  of  a  contrary  quality. 
It  ran  through  a  hot,  inflammable  country,  and  formed  many 

fiery  pools.  24  K ou  r avToc  $?i  rot  sXy\  'uranctys  'urvgiXY}7rroi. 
In  Pontus  was  Amafus,  Amafia,  Amafene,  where  the  region 
abounded  with  hot  waters :  25  'YnsgiteiTcu  c h  TY)S  TM  AfiOLTSUV 
TOL  TB  §£g[JLCi  vSctTCC  TM  OoL^YlfJLOPBlTUV,  VyiBiVCC 

It  is  wonderful,  how  far  the  Amonian  religion  and  cuftoms 
were  carried  in  the  fir  A  ages.  The  ancient  Germans,  and 
Scandinavians,  were  led  by  the  fame  principles ;  &nd  founded 
their  temples  in  fituations  of  the  fame  nature,  as  thofe  were, 
which  have  been  above  defcribed.  Above  all  others  they 
chofe  thofe  places,  where  were  any  nitrous,  or  faline  waters. 
26  Maxime  autem  lucos  (or  lacus)  fale  gignendo  faecundos  Ccelo 
propinquare,  precefque  mortalium  nufquam  propius  audiri 
firmiter  erant  perfuafi ;  prout  exemplo  Hermundurorum  do- 
cet  teflis  omni  exceptione  major  27  Tacitus. 

SAN,  SON,  Z  A  N,  ZAAN. 

The  mofi  common  name  for  the  Sun  was  San,  and  Son; 
exprefled  alfo  Zan,  Z011,  and  Zaan.  Zeus  of  Crete,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  buried  in  that  Ifland,  is  faid  to 
have  had  the  following  infcription  on  his  tomb : 

14  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  812. 

25  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  839. 

26  Gafpar  Brechenmaker.  §  45.  p.  57. 

27  Tacitus.  Annal.  L.  13.  c.  57. 

From  this  ancient  term  As,  or  Az,  many  words  in  the  Greek  language  were  de¬ 
rived  :  fuch  as  ctfopco,  veneror;  «£&>,  ;  a^aAeor,  3regfj<.ov  •,  a<roaAo?; 

a(a>7rgs,  «.i  ex.  is  Sea pias.  Hefychius. 
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a8  '12 is  [Jisyag  mrcti  Zcw,  ov  Aia.  KuthY\<nt 8<n. 

The  Ionians  exprefied  it  Z jjv,  and  Zflya.  Hefychius  tells  us, 
that  the  Sun  was  called  Xccoog  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  to 
be  obferved  that  the  Grecians  in  foreign  words  continually 
omitted  the  Nu  final,  and  fubftituted  a  Sigma.  The  true 
Babylonifh  name  for  the  Sun  was  undoubtedly  often¬ 

times  exprefied  Xocccv,  Soan.  It  was  the  fame  as  Zauan  of 
the  Sidonians  ;  under  which  name  they  worfhiped  Adonis, 
or  the  Sun.  Hefychius  fays,  Zuvctvccg,  8 sog  Tig  sv  Zifruvi. 
Who  the  Deity  was,  I  think  may  be  plainly  feen.  It  is 
mentioned  by  the  fame  writer,  that  the  Indian  Hercules,  by 
which  is  always  meant  the  chief  Deity,  was  ftyled  Dorfanes  : 
A ogravrig,  o  'HgatcXYig  7T0Lg  hfioig.  The  name  Dorfanes  is  an 
abridgment  of  Ador  San,  or  Ador-Sanes,  that  is  Ador-Sol, 
the  lord  of  light.  It  was  a  title  conferred  upon  Ham  ;  and 
alfo  upon  others  of  his  family;  whom  I  have  before  men¬ 
tioned  to  have  been  colle&ively  called  the  Baalim.  Analo¬ 
gous  to  this  they  were  likewife  called  the  Zaanim,  and  Zaa- 
nanim  :  and  a  temple  was  ere&ed  to  them  by  the  ancient 
Canaanites,  which  was  from  them  named  *9  Beth-Zaananim. 
There  was  alfo  a  place  called  Sanim  in  the  fame  country, 

18  Cyril,  contra  Julianum.  L.  io.  p.  342.  And  Iamblich.  in  vita  Pytha- 
gorse. 

rZ<xv  Kpov’d.  Laftantii  Div.  Inftitut.  L.  1.  c.  11.  p.  53. 

Zar,  Zsw.  Hefychius. 

*9  Joftiua.  c.  19.  v.  33.  Judges,  c.  4.  v.  11.  Alfo  Tzaanan.  Micah.  c.  1.  v.  11. 
Solis  Fons. 
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rendered  Sonam3°,  Swyap,  by  Eufebius;  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  named  in  honour  of  the  fame  perfons :  for  their  pos¬ 
terity  looked  up  to  them,  as  the  Heliadae,  or  defcendants 
of  the  Sun,  and  denominated  them  from  that  luminary. 
According  to  Hefychius  it  was  a  title,  of  old  not  unknown 
in  Greece ;  where  princes  and  rulers  were  ftyled  Zanides, 
ZawJW,  'Hyepovsg.  In  31  Diodorus  Siculus  mention  is  made 
of  an  ancient  king  of  Armenia,  called  Barfanes  ;  which  fig- 
nifies  the  offspring  of  the  Sun.  We  find  temples  erected  to 
the  Deity  of  the  fame  purport ;  and  ftyled  in  the  fingular 
Beth-San  :  by  which  is  meant  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  Two 
places  occur  in  Scripture  of  this  name :  the  one  in  the  tribe 
of  Manafleh  ;  the  other  in  the  land  of  the  Philiftines.  The 
latter  feems  to  have  been  a  city ;  and  alfo  a  temple,  where 
the  body  of  Saul  was  expofed  after  his  defeat  upon  mount 
Gilboa.  For  it  is  faid,  that  the  Philiftines  32  cut  off  his  heady 
and  Jlripped  off  his  armour — and  they  put  his  armour  in  the 
houfe  of  Ajhtoreth ,  and  they  faftened  his  body  to  the  wall  of 
Bethfan.  They  feem  to  have  fometimes  ufed  this  term  with 
a  reduplication  :  for  we  read  of  a  city  in  Canaan  called 
33  Sanfanah ;  by  which  is  fignified  a  place  facred  to  the  moft 
illuftrious  Orb  of  day.  Some  ancient  ftatues  near  mount 
Cronius  in  Elis  were  by  the  natives  called  Zanes,  as  we  are 

• 

30  Relandi  Palaeftina.  V.  2.  p.  983. 

31  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  2.  p.  90. 

31  1  Samuel,  c.  31.  v.  9,  10. 

?5  Jolhua.  c.  15.  v.  31. 
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told  by  Paufanias  :  34  K oCkovnou  Ss  vno  toov  Z uveg. 

They  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ftatues  of  Zeus  :  but 
Zan  was  more  properly  the  Sun  ;  and  they  were  the  ftatues 
of  perfons,  who  were  denominated  from  him.  One  of  thefe 
perfons,  ftyled  Zanes,  and  Zanim,  was  Chus  :  whofe  pofte- 
rity  fent  out  large  colonies  to  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  them  fettled  upon  the  coaft  of  Aufonia,  called  in 
later  times  Italy  ;  where  they  worfhiped  their  great  anceftor 
under  the  name  of  San-Chus.  Silius  Italicus  fpeaking  of 
the  march  of  fome  Sabine  troops,  fays, 

3S  Pars  Sancum  voce  canebant 
Audtorem  gentis. 

La&antius  takes  notice  of  this  Deity.  36  iEgyptii  Ifidem, 
Mauri  Jubam,  Macedones  Cabirum — Sabini  Sancum  colunt. 
He  was  not  unknown  at  Rome,  where  they  ftyled  him  Zeus 
Piftius,  as  we  learn  from  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus :  37  Ev 
'lego)  &tos  Ihfix,  ov  P u^olioi  ZayKOV  There  are  in 

Gruter  infcriptions,  wherein  he  has  the  title  of  Semon  pre¬ 
fixed,  and  is  alfo  ftyled  Santftus. 

34  Paufanias.  L.  5.  p.  430. 

Za yet,  'ZsGva,  Boctva.'  all  names  of  the  fame  purport,  all  ftatues  of  the  Sun,  called 
Zan,  Zon,  Zoan,  Xoan. 

55  Silius  Italicus.  L.  8.  v.  421. 

36  Laftantius,  de  F.  R.  L.  1.  p.  65. 

Fit  facrificium,  quod  eft  proficifcendi  gratia,  Herculi,  aut  Sanco,  qui  idem  deus 
eft.  Feftus. 

37  Dionyfius  Halicarnaff.  Antiq.  Rom.  L.  4.  p.  246.  St.  Auftin  fuppofes  the 
name  to  have  been  Sandhis.  Sabini  etiam  Regem  fuum  primum  Sancum,  five,  ut 
aliqui  appellant,  Sandtum,  retulerunt  inter  deos.  Auguftinus  de  Civitate  Dei.  L. 
18.  c.  19.  The  name  was  not  of  Roman  original  j  but  far  prior  to  Rome. 
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3*  S  A  N  C  T  O.  SANCO. 

S  E  M  O  N  I.  DEO.  FIDIO. 

SACRUM. 

Semcm  (Sem-On)  fignifies  Cceleftis  Sol. 

Some  of  the  ancients  thought  that  the  foul  of  man  was  a 
divine  emanation  ;  a  portion  of  light  from  the  Sun.  Hence 
probably  it  was  called  Zoan  from  that  luminary  ;  for  fo  we 
find  it  named  in  Macrobius.  39  Veteres  nullum  animal  fa- 
crum  in  finibus  fuis  efie  patiebantur ;  fed  abigebant  ad 
fines  Deorum,  quibus  facrum  eflet :  animas  vero  facratorum 
hominum,  quos  Graeci  Z12ANA2  vocant,  Diis  debitas  aefti * 
mabant. 

D  I,  DIO,  D  I  S,  DUS. 

Another  common  name  for  the  Deity  was  Dis,  Dus,  and 
the  like  ;  analogous  to  Deus,  and  Theos  of  other  nations. 
The  Sun  was  called  Arez  in  the  eaft,  and  compounded  Dis- 
arez,  and  Dus-arez  ;  which  fignifies  Deus  Sol.  The  name 
is  mentioned  by  Tertullian40.  Unicuique  etiam  provincial 
et  civitati  fuus  Deus  eft,  ut  Syriae  Aftarte,  Arabia  Dy fares. 

'  38  Gruter.  Infcript.  Vol.  i.  p.  9 6.  n.  6. 

Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio.  n.  5. 

Sanco  Fidio  Semo  Patri.  n.  7. 

Sanco  Deo  Patr.  Reatin.  facrum.  n.  8. 

From  San  came  theLatine  terms,  fanus,  fano,  fandtus,  fancire. 

Voflius  derives  San  or  Zan  from  fevire.  De  Idol.  L.  1.  c.  22.  p.  168. 

39  Macrobii  Saturn.  L.  3.  c.  8.  p.  282. 

Hence  perhaps  came  andZ^,  to  live :  and  £&><»',  animal:  and  hence  the  title 
of  Apollo  'Zyvo'PoTtip. 

H  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  24. 
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Hefychius  fuppofes  the  Deity  to  have  been  the  fame  as  Dio- 
nufus.  AxroLgrp/  rov  Aiovurov  NaSara/o/  ( 'KoChznv ),  us  Ic nfagog. 
There  was  a  high  mountain  or  promontory  in  41  Arabia,  de¬ 
nominated  from  this  Deity  :  analogous  to  which  there  was 
one  in  Thrace,  which  had  its  name  41  from  Duforus,  or  the 
God  of  light,  Orus.  I  took  notice,  that  Hercules,  or  the 
chief  Deity  among  the  Indians,  was  called  Dorfanes  :  he  had 
alfo  the  name  of  Sandis,  and  Sandes  ;  which  fignifies  Sol 
Deus.  43  ByiKov  (jlsv  rov  A/a  rvyov,  2a vSyiv  rs  rov  H^a k7\bcc, 
xxi  Ai/a/r/Ja  rr\v  A <pgoforr\v>  xou  aAAw?  aAA«?  sxcthsv.  Aga- 
thias  of  the  people  in  the  eaft.  Probably  the  Deity  Bendis, 
whofe  rites  were  fo  celebrated  in  Phrygia  and  Thrace,  was  a 
compound  of  Ben-Dis,  the  offspring  of  God.  The  natives 
of  this  country  reprefented  Bendis  as  a  female  ;  and  fuppofed 
her  to  be  the  fame  as  44  Selene,  or  the  moon.  The  fame 
Deity  was  alfo  mafculine  and  feminine  :  what  was  Dea  Luna 
in  one  country,  was  Deus  Lunus  in  another. 

KUR,  KTP0  2,  CURA. 

The  Sun  was  likewife  named  Kur,  Cur,  K v§os»  45  K vgov 

41  A uaapy  (lege  A scraps)  cxoirtAot  xai  5 cogvtpri  v-^yAoTctTM  Ap alias'  eiprjTcu  airo 
TB  A scragB.  ©g os  cfg  bt os  'nraoa  Apcc^i  xai  A.a%apnvois  Tiy.cofx.tv os.  Stephanus  Byz. 

Ab5,  Dous,  is  the  fame  as  Deus.  Aous-A^ws,  Deus  Sol. 

41  ABo-copov  xaAtoytvov  ovpot.  Herod.  L.  5.  c.  17. 

45  Agathias.  L.  2.  p.  62. 

44  To  ovoya.  tbt oQpaxov  n  BgjdV  outco  xai  Opaxos  Sto/\oy&  ytioc  tcov  tuqAAcov  TV)i 
SfAww  ovoyaTcov  xai  ruv  RtvSiv  tu  tdv  Sreov  avairty^arroi. 

TlABTCovn  Tg$  xai  E utppocrwn,  Btv^is  re  xparaia. 

Ex  Proclo.  See  Poefis  Philofophica.  Edit.  H.  Steph.  p.  91. 

45  Plutarch,  in  Artaxerxe.  P.  101*2. 
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yag  mheiv  t ov  H Xiov.  The  like  is  to  be  found  in 

Hefychius.  K vgog  cc7ro  ts  'H?u8*  tqv  yag  y±7\iqv  Yls^cu  Ky- 
gov  Ksyztn.  Many  places  were  facred  to  this  Deity,  and 
called  Cura,  Curia,  Curopolis,  Curene,  Curefchata,  Cureda, 
Curedica  regio.  Many  rivers  in  Perhs,  Media,  Iberia,  were 
denominated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  term  is  fometimes 
exprelfed  Corns :  hence  Corulia  in  Scythia.  Of  this  term  I 
fhall  fay  more  hereafter. 

COHEN  or  CAHEN. 

Cohen,  which  feems  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  Anto¬ 
nians  to  have  been  pronounced  Cahen,  and  Chan,  fignified 
a  Pried ;  alfo  a  Lord  or  Prince.  In  early  times  the  office 
of  a  Prince  and  of  a  Pried:  were  comprehended  under  one 
character. 

46  Rex  Anius,  Rex  idem  hominum,  Phoebique  Sacerdos. 

This  continued  a  great  while  in  fome  parts  of  the  47  world  ; 
efpecially  in  Alia  Minor ;  where  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  chief  pried  was  the  prince  of  the  4*  province.  The 
term  was  fometimes  ufed  with  a  greater  latitude ;  and  de¬ 
noted  any  thing  noble  and  divine.  Hence  we  find  it  pre- 

46  Virgil.  iEneis.  L.  3.  v.  80. 

Majorum  enim  hsec  erat  confuetudo,  ut  Rex  eflet  etiam  Sacerdos,  et  Pontifex : 
unde  hodieque  Imperatores  Pontifices  dicamus.  Servii  Scholia  ibidem. 

47  0 1  et’  I iPen  to  TJTtxXaiov  y.tv  S'uva^ai  rives  yktcuv.  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  851.  It  is 
fpoken  particularly  of  fome  places  in  Afia  Minor. 

43  Pythodorus,  the  high  prieft  of  Zela,  and  Comana  in  Armenia  was  the  king 
of  the  country.  Hr  0  ’ le^eas  kvdios  toov  'sjccvtuv.  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  838. 
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fixed  to  the  names  both  of  Deities  and  men ;  and  ol  places 
denominated  from  them.  It  is  often  compounded  with 
Athoth,  as  Canethoth  ;  and  we  meet  with  Can-Ofiris,  Can- 
ophis,  Can-ebron,  and  the  like.  It  was  fometimes  exprefted 
Kun,  and  among  the  Athenians  was  the  title  of  the  ancient 
priefts  of  Apollo  ;  whofe  pofterity  were  ftyled  KvmSoUy  Cun- 
nidas,  according  to  Hefychius.  YLvvviSoUy  yevog  ev  A 0»)W}aw, 
ov  0  'hgevg  tb  Kt >wb  A7roAAc*Jvog.  We  find  from  hence,  that 
Apollo  was  ftyled  K vmog,  Cunnius.  K vvviog,  AtioKhuvog  em- 

6stqv.  Hence  came  mmv,  7rgo<r%vmv,  7r^0(rxvvri(rig ,  well  known 
terms  of  adoration.  It  was  alfo  exprefted  Con,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  title  of  the  Egyptian  Hercules49.  T ov  'H^a- 
kXyiv  <pr\<rt  Kara  rr\v  A lyvTrim  foocXexrov  KI2NA  Asy£(r0a/.  It 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  a  title  of  the  true  God,  who  by 
50  Mofes  is  ftiled  Konah,  n:p.  ncrr  ■; 

We  find  this  term  oftentimes  fubjoined.  The  Chaldeans, 
who  were  particularly  poftefted  of  the  land  of  Ur,  and  were 
worfhipers  of  fire,  had  the  name  of  Urchani.  Strabo  limits 
this  title  to  one  branch  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  literati, 
and  obfervers  of  the  heavens  ;  and  even  of  thefe  to  one  fe£t 
only.  "Eft  is  xou  rwv  XctAiociuv  ruv  A rgovo/JiuiM  yevYj  % Xsica, 
mi  y&%  51  O gyyivoi  nvsg  7rg<yyoLyo%£Voncu,  But  Ptolemy  fpeaks 


49  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

KvvocJ'vi  FloaeiJ'cov  A^wriaiv  iTijxctTo.  Hefychius. 
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50  Genefis.  c.  14.  v.  19.  CTatB?  HJp  p’Sy 
Sabacon  of  Ethiopia  was  Saba  Con,  or  king  of  Saba. 

51  Strabo.  E.  16.  p.  1074. 

52  Ptolem.  Geogr.  Lib.  5.  cap.  19.  p.  165.  He  places  very  truly  the  Orcheni 
upon  the  Sinus  Perficus :  for  they  extended  fo  far. 

ria^cocsiTtzi  tv  epvjutjj  ApccC ici  v  XctAdxia.  Idem.  L.  5.  c.  20.  p.  167. 
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of  them  more  truly  as  a  nation ;  as  does  Pliny  likewife.  He 
mentions  their  flopping  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates,  and  di¬ 
verting  the  ftream  into  the  channel  of  the  Tigris.  53  Eu- 
phratem  praeclufere  Orcheni,  &c.  nec  nifi  Pafitigri  defertur 
in  mare.  There  feem  to  have  been  particular  colleges  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  aftronomers  and  priefts  in  Chaldea,  which 
were  called  Conah ;  as  we  may  infer  from  54  Ezra.  He  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  focieties  of  his  own  priefts  and  people ;  but  it  was 
a  term  borrowed  from  Chaldea. 

The  title  of  Urchan  among  the  Gentile  nations  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  God  of  fire,  and  his  5S  priefts ;  but  was  af- 
fumed  by  other  perfons.  Some  of  the  priefts,  and  princes 
among  the  Jews  after  the  return  from  captivity  took  the 
name  of  Hyrcanus.  Orchan,  and  Orchanes  among  the  Perfic 
and  Tartar  nations  is  very  common  at  this  56  day;  among 
whom  the  word  Chan  is  ever  current  for  a  prince  or  king. 
Hence  we  read  of  Mangu  Chan,  Cublai  Chan,  Cingis  Chan. 
Among  fome  of  thefe  nations  it  is  exprefled  Kon,  Kong,  and 
King.  Monfieur  de  Lifle,  fpeaking  of  the  Chinefe,  fays, 
^  Les  noms  de  King  Che,  ou  Kong-Sfe,  fignifient  Cour  de 

S1  Plin.  H.  N.  L.  6.  c.  27. 

54  Ezra.  c.  5.  v.  6.  c.  4.  v.  9 — 17. 

SJ  The  priefts  in  Egypt,  among  other  titles,  were  called  Sonchin,  five  Solis  Sa- 
cerdotes,  changed  to  in  the  fingular.  Pythagoras  was  inftru&ed  by  a  Son- 

chin,  or  prieft  of  the  Sun.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  proper  name  by  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Strom.  L.  1.  p.  536.  And  it  might  be  fo:  for  priefts  were  denominated  from  the 
Deity,  whom  they  ferved. 

56  See  Obfervations  upon  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  Egypt,  p.  164. 

57  Defcription  de  la  Ville  de  Pekin,  p.  5.  He  mentions  Chao  Kong.  p.  3. 
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Prince  en  Chine.  Can,  ou  Chan  en  langue  Tartare  lignifie 
Roi,  ou  Empereur. 

P  E  T  A  H. 

Of  this  Amonian  term  of  honour  I  have  taken  notice  in 
a  treatife  before.  I  have  ffiewn,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in 
many  Egyptian  58  names,  fuch  as  Petiphra,  Petiphera,  Peti- 
fonius,  Petofiris,  Petarbemis,  Petubaftus  the  Tanite,  and  Pe- 
tefuccus  builder  of  the  Labyrinth.  Petes,  called  Peteos  in 
Homer,  the  father  of  Mneftheus  the  Athenian,  is  of  the  fame 
original :  59  T 01/  ya.g  HsTY\vf  rov  'uroLTSgoi  MevsrOsoog,  T8  egaxsv- 
c rctnog  sis  Tgoictv,  (potvegoog  A lyvifliov  mcL^cmoL  xtA.  All  the 
great  officers  of  the  Babylonians  and  Periians  took  their  names 
from  fome  facred  title  of  the  Sun.  Herodotus  mentions  60  Pe- 
tazithes  Magus,  and  61  Patiramphes :  the  latter  was  charioteer 
to  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  to  Greece  :  but  he  was  denomi¬ 
nated  from  another  office ;  for  he  was  brother  to  Smerdis, 
and  a  Magus ;  which  was  a  prieft  of  the  Sun.  This  term  is 
fometimes  fubjoined,  as  in  Atropatia,  a  province  in  €z  Media ; 
which  was  fo  named,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  6J  uto  th  A Tgo- 

58  See  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  p.  163, 

59  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  1.  p.  25. 

60  L.  3.  c.  61. 

61  T  ' 

L.  7.  c.  40. 

Pataecion  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  de  audiendis  Poetis.  P.  2r. 

Patiramphes  is  for  Pata-Ramphan,  the  prieft  of  the  God  Ramphan,  changed  to 
Ramp  has  by  the  Greeks. 

Ram-Phan  is  the  great  Phan  or  Phanes,  a  Deity  well  known  ir.  Egypt. 

61  Alfo  in  Afampats,  a  nation  upon  the  Mseotis.  Plin.  L.  '6.  c.  7. 

6j  L.  1 1.  p.  794.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  proper  name  but  it  was  certainly  a  title 
snd  term  of  office. 
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7TdT8  riysfJLOVog.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Amazons  likewife 
this  word  occurs.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  called  Aor- 
pata,  or  according  to  the  common  reading  in  Herodotus,  Oior- 
pata;  which  writer  places  them  upon  the  Cimmerian  Bofporus. 

6+Ta£  S 8  A fJLQL^OVOLS  mXS8(Tl  ZkvQoU  Ol0g7T0LTCi'  ivVOiTOU  Ss  TO 
UVOfJLCL  T8T0  KOLT  'EAAaJiX  y’hmVOLV  OLV^OKTQlJOl'  O log  yOig  m?\E- 

tod  ctvSgoi,  To  i g  'UTQLTCi  XTsiveiv,  This  etymology  is  founded 
upon  a  notion  that  the  Amazons  were  a  community  of  wo¬ 
men,  who  killed  every  man,  with  whom  they  had  any  com¬ 
merce,  and  yet  fub lifted  as  a  people  for  ages.  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  fpeak  of  the  nations  under  this  title  ;  for  there  were 
more  than  one :  but  all  of  one  family ;  all  colonies  from  Egypt. 
The  title  above  was  given  them  from  their  worfhip  :  for 
Oiorpata,  or,  as  fome  MSS.  have  it,  Aor-pata,  is  the  fame~as 
t5  Petah  Or,  the  prieft  of  Orus ;  or  in  a  more  lax  fenfe,  the 
votaries  of  that  God.  They  were  AvtyojcTovoi ;  for  they  facri- 
ficed  all  ftrangers,  whom  fortune  brought  upon  their  coaft : 
fo  that  the  whole  Euxine  fea,  upon  which  they  lived,  was 
rendered  infamous  from  their  cruelty  :  but  they  did  not  take 
their  name  from  this  circumftance. 

One  of  the  Egyptian  Deities  was  named  Neith,  and  Neit; 
and  analogous  to  the  above  her  priefts  were  ftyled  66  Pateneit. 
They  were  alfo  named  Sonchin,  which  ftgnifies  a  prieft  of  the 

Sun : 

fi4  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  no. 

65  Aor,  is  "llfct  of  the  Chaldeans. 

,  » 

66  Proclus  in  Timaeum.  L.  1.  p.  31. 

See  Iablonfky.  L.  1.  c.  3.  p.  57.  '  "  - 

Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  356. 

LJ  •  h. .  It 
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Sun  :  for  Son,  San,  Zan,  are  of  the  fame  Egnification  ;  and 
Son-Chin  is  Z CLVog  Isgevg.  Proclus  fays,  that  it  was  the  title 
of  the  priefts ;  and  particularly  of  him,  who  presided  in  the 
college  of  Neith  at  Sais. 

BEL  and  BAAL. 

Bel,  Bal,  or  Baal,  is  a  Babylonifh  title,  appropriated  to  the 
Sun  ;  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  Amonians  in  other  countries  ; 
particularly  in  Syria  and  Canaan.  It  ftgnified  K vgiog,  or  Lord, 
and  is  often  found  compounded  with  other  terms;  as  in  Bel- 
Adon,  Belorus,  Bal-hamon,  Belochus,  Bel-on;  (from  which 
laft  came  Bellona  of  the  Romans)  and  alfo  Baal-fhamaim, 
the  great  Lord  of  the  Heavens.  This  was  a  title  given  by 
the  Syrians  to  the  Sun  :  67  Toy'HA/oj/  Bs£A(rayo]y  mhxtriv,  0  zgi 
'tfoigoL  $Qin%i  K vgiog  Ovgocvz,  Z svg  furct£  EAA Y\<ri,  We  may 
from  hence  decipher  the  name  of  the  Sun,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  by  Damafcius,  who  ftyles  that  Deity  Bolathes :  Qoivizeg 
mi  Xvgoi  tov  Kgovov  HA,  mi  B^A,  mi  Bo7\cc6r\v  e7rovo(JLOL£8<ri. 
What  he  terms  Bolathes  is  a  compound  of  Bal-Ath,  or  Bal- 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  worfhipers  of  Wifhnou  or  Viftnou  in  India  are  now 
called  Petacares,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  three  red  lines  on  their  foreheads.  The 
priefts  of  Brama  have  the  fame  title,  Petac.  Arez,  the  priefts  of  Arez  or  the  Sun. 
Lucas  Viecampii  Hill.  Million.  Evangel,  in  India,  1747.  c.  10.  §  3.  p.  57. 

67  Eufebius.  Praep.  Evang.  E.  1.  c.  10.  p.  34. 

68  Damafcius  apud  Photium.  c.  243.. 

Belus  primus  Rex  Affyriorum,  quos  conllat  Saturnum  (quern  eundem  et  Solem 
dicunt)  Junonemque  coluilfe.  Servius  in  Virg.  fEneid.  L.  1. 
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Athis ;  the  fame  as  Atis,  and  Atifh  of  Lydia,  Perils,  and 
other  countries.  Philo  Biblius  interprets  it  Zeus  :  Damafcius 
fuppofed  it  to  mean  Cronus ;  as  did  likewife  Theophilus : 
‘9  E hoi  [jlsv  c reSovrcu  rov  Kgovov,  mi  tstov  ccvtqv  ovo(jlol^8(Ti 
kou  BaX,  (Jitthifoc  01  oiXisvTeg  tol  uvocroXim  fcXi[JLotrct.  This  di- 
verfity  amounts  to  little  :  for  I  fhall  hereafter  Blew,  that  all 
the  Grecian  names  of  Deities,  however  appropriated,  were 
originally  titles  of  one  God,  and  related  to  the  Sun. 

KEREN. 

Keren  fignifies  in  its  original  fenfe  a  horn :  but  was  al¬ 
ways  efteemed  an  emblem  of  power  \  and  made  ufe  of  as  a 
title  of  fovereignty,  and  puiflance.  Hence  it  is  common 
with  the  facred  writers  to  fay  70  My  horn  jhalt  thou  exalt — 
71  his  horn  jhall  be  exalted  with  honour — 71  the  horn  of  Moab  is 
cut  off :  and  the  Evangelift 73  fpeaks  of  Chrift  as  a  horn  of  fal- 
vation  to  the  world.  The  Greeks  often  changed  the  nu  final 
into  figma:  hence  from  keren  they  formed  KSgocg,  KegoLTog: 
and  from  thence  they  deduced  the  words  KgoiTog,  JtgctTSgog  : 
alfo  KOiga.vog>  Kgeoov,  and  mgtyov ;  all  relating  to  ftrength  and 
eminence.  Gerenius,  Te^viog,  applied  to  Neftor,  is  an  Amo- 
nian  term,  and  fignifies  a  princely  and  venerable  perfon. 

69  Theoph.  ad  Antolycum.  L.  3.  p.  399.  yivuo-xoneSi  /W.H7S  t is  Kpoios, 

/jane  TH  e<?iv  0  BwA os.  Idem. 

70  Pfalm  92.  v.  10. 

71  Pfalm  1 12.  v.  9. 

71  Jeremiah,  c.  48.  v.  25. 

7}  Luke.  c.  i.  v.  69. 
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The  Egyptian  Crane  for  its  great  fervices  was  held  in  high 
honour,  being  facred  to  the  God  of  light,  Abis  (bw  3n)  or,  as 
the  Greeks  expreffed  it,  Ibis ;  from  whence  the  name  was 
given.  It  was  alfo  called  Keren  and  Kerenus ;  by  the  Greeks 
regou/og,  the  noble  bird,  being  moft  honoured  of  any.  It 
was  a  title  of  the  Sun  himfelf :  for  Apollo  was  named  Cra- 
neiis,  and  74  Carneiis  ;  which  was  no  other  than  Cereneiis, 
the  fupreme  Deity,  the  Lord  of  light :  and  his  feftival  ftyled 
Carnea,  K a.§vsidy  was  an  abbreviation  of  K egsmcL,  Cerenea. 
The  prieft  of  Cybele  in  Phrygia  was  ftyled  Carnas ;  which 
was  a  title  of  the  Deity,  whom  he  ferved  ;  and  of  the  fame 
purport  as  Carneus  above. 

O  P  H. 

Oph  ftgnifies  a  ferpent,  and  was  pronounced  at  times  and 
expreffed,  Ope,  75  Oupis,  Opis,  Ops  ;  and  by  Cicero  76  Upis. 
It  was  an  emblem  of  the  Sun  ;  and  alfo  of  time  and  eter¬ 
nity.  It  was  worlhiped  as  a  Deity,  and  efteemed  the  fame 
as  Oiiris  j  by  others  the  fame  as  Vulcan.  Vulcanus  iEgyp- 
tiis  Opas  didus  eft,  eodem  Cicerone  77  tefte.  A  ferpent  was 
alfo  in  the  Egyptian  language  ftyled  Ob,  or  Aub  :  though 


74  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  239. 

Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo.  V.  71.  He  mentions  Minerva  K oavxicc,  Crania. 
L.  10.  p.  886. 

Among  the  Romans  this  title  in  later  times  was  expreffed  Granus  and  Grannus : 
hence  in  Gruter  Infcriptions,  P.  37.  n.  10,  11,  12.  APOLLINI  GRANNO. 

75  The  Dorians  expreffed  itCknris.  Palaephatus.  p.  78. 

76  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  3.  23. 

77  Huetii  Demonftratio.  p.  83. 
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'  it  may  poflibly  be  only  a  variation  of  the  term  above.  We 
are  told  by  Orus  Apollo,  that  the  bafilifk  or  royal  ferpent 
was  named  Oubaios :  78  C )v£cciog,  0  sg'iv  EAA BcunXirxog, 
It  fhould  have  been  rendered  O y6o$,  Oubus  ;  for  OvSociog  is  a 
pofTeflive,  and  not  a  proper  name.  The  Deity  fo  denomi¬ 
nated  was  efteemed  prophetic  :  and  his  temples  were  applied 
to  as  oracular.  This  idolatry  is  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  79  who 
in  the  name  of  God  forbids  the  Ifraelites  ever  to  enquire  of 
thofe  daemons,  Ob  and  Ideone  :  which  fhews  that  it  was  of 
great  antiquity.  The  fymbolical  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  was 
in  the  firft  ages  very  extenfive  ;  and  was  introduced  into  all 
the  myfteries,  wherever  celebrated :  80  Yla^cc  %olvti  ruv  vofju - 
7T0LP  V{llV  ©SOW  OOI2  (TV[/JoOhOV  (ASyOL  mi  [AVfYlglOV  CLVOL - 
ygOLQBTcu,  It  is  remarkable,  that  wherever  the  Amonians 
founded  any  places  of  worfhip,  and  introduced  their  rites, 
there  was  generally  fome  ftory  of  a  ferpent.  There  was  a 
legend  about  a  ferpent  at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Del¬ 
phi  :  likewife  in  other  places.  The  Greeks  called  Apollo 

himfelf  Python,  which  is  the  fame  as  Opis,  Oupis,  and  Oub. 

-  ' o7  1:  t)  Jib  e':.'A:o  yy  ;  eiirlO  g.e 

?s  Orus  Apollo,  c.  1.  p.  2. 

Some  have  by  miftake  altered  this  to  Qv^cuov. 

79  Leviticus,  c.  20.  v.  27. 

Deuteronomy,  c.  18.  v.  11.  Tranflated  a  charmer ,  or  a  confulter  with  familiar  fpi- 
rits ,  or  a  wizard, ,  or  a  necromancer. 

Tunc  etiam  ortas  funt  opiniones,  et  fententise  •,  et  inventi  funt  ex  eis  augures,  et 
magni  divinatores,  et  fortilegi,  et  inquirentes  Ob  et  Ideoni,  et  requirentes  mortuos. 
Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  1.  c.  2.  p.  48.  from  M.  Maimonides  in  more  Nebuchim. 

80  Juftin  Martyr’s  fecond  Apology,  p.  6. 

Of  ferpent  worfhip  fee  Eufebius.  P.  E.  L.  i.  c.  io.  p.  40,  41.  And  Clementis 
Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  14.  Arnobius.  L.  5.  iElian.  L.  10.  c.  31.  of  the  Afp. 

Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  74. 
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The  woman  at  Endor,  who  had  a  familiar  fpirit,  is  called 
81  an*,  Oub,  or  Ob  ;  and  it  is  interpreted  Fythonifla.  The 
place,  where  fhe  redded,  feems  to  have  been  named  from  the 
worfhip  there  inftituted  :  for  Endor  is  compounded  of  En- 
Ador,  and  dgnides  Fons  Pythonis,  the  fountain  of  light,  the 
oracle  of  the  God  Ador.  This  oracle  was  probably  founded 
by  the  Canaanites ;  and  had  never  been  totally  fuppreffed. 
In  ancient  times  they  had  no  images  in  their  temples,  but  in 
lieu  of  them  ufed  conical  ftones  or  pillars,  called  BouTvXia  ; 
under  which  reprefentation  this  Deity  was  often  worfhiped. 
His  pillar  was  alfo  called  82  Abaddir,  which  diould  be  expref- 
fed  Abadir,  being  a  compound  of  Ab,  3W,  and  Adir  ;  and 
means  the  ferpent  Deity,  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorus.  It 
was  alfo  compounded  with  On,  a  title  of  the  fame  Deity  : 
and  Kircher  fays  that  Obion  is  dill  among  the  people  of 
Egypt  the  name  of  a  ferpent.  :ntf,  Ob  Mod,  Python,  vox 
ab  JEgyptiis  fumpta  ;  quibus  Obion  hodieque  ferpentem  fo- 
nat.  Ita  83  Kircher.  The  fame  alfo  occurs  in  the  Coptic 
lexicon.  The  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  was  very  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ce- 
crops.  84  Philochorus  Saturno,  et  Opi,  primam  in  Attica  fta- 


81  1  Samuel,  c.  28.  v.  7.  nSj/3. 

81  It  is  called  Abdir,  Abadir,  and  Abaddir  by  Prifcian.  He  fuppofes  the  ftone 
Abaddir  to  have  been  that  which  Saturn  fwallowed  inftead  of  his  fon  by  Rhea. 
Abdir,  et  Abadir  BunvMs.  1.  1.  and  in  another  part,  Abadir  Deus  eft.  Dicitur  et 
hoc  nomine  lapis  ille,  quern  Saturnus  dicitur  devorafte  pro  Jove,  quern  Grceci  Boo- 
tuXov  vocant.  1,  2. 

Bochart.  Hierozoicon.  1.  r.  c.  3.  p.  22. 

84  Macrobius.  Saturnalia.  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  162. 
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tuifle  aram  Cecropem  dicit.  But  though  fome  reprefent 
Opis  as  a  diftindt  Deity ;  yet  8s  others  introduce  the  term 
rather  as  a  title,  and  refer  it  to  more  Deities  than  one  :  Cal¬ 
limachus,  who  expreffes  it  Oupis  ;  confers  it  upon  Diana, 
and  plays  upon  the  facred  term  : 

£6  Ov7U ,  olvcutt  evu7ri. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  Chan  ;  and  exprefied  Cano¬ 
pus,  Canophis,  Canuphis,  Cnuphis,  Cneph  :  it  is  alfo  other- 
wife  combined;  as  in  Ophon,  Ophion,  Oropus,  Orobus,  Ino¬ 
pus,  Afopus,  Elopus,  Ophitis,  Onuphis,  Ophel.  From  Ca- 
neph  the  Grecians  formed  Cyniphius,  which  they  ufed  for  an 
epithet  to  Ammon : 

l7  Non  hie  Cyniphius  canetur  Ammon, 

Mitratum  caput  elevans  arenis. 

On  "the  fubjedt  of  ferpent  worfliip  I  fhall  fpeak  more  at 
large  in  a  particular  treatife. 

85  The  father  of  one  of  the  goddefles,  called  Diana,  had  die  name  of  Upis.  Cicero 
de  Natura  Deorum.  1.  3.  23. 

It  was  conferred  upon  Diana  herfelf,  alfo  upon  Cybele,  Rhea,  Vefta,  Terra,  Juno. 
Vulcan  was  called  Opas.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3. 

Ops  was  efteemed  the  Goddefs  of  riches  :  alfo  the  Deity  of  fire  r 

£17 n  cevaacra ,  rwvpx  'zvpoQugos,  'zerug  t cov  Srugoov.  Hefychius. 

T»r  Aprefxiv  ©paxes  BevS'eicci',  Kpures  Se  Aiktuvclv*  Axx,e<Pciiy.ovioi  S'e  Ouvrtv  (x<z- 

Palsphatus.  c.  32.  p.  78. 

86  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Diana,  v.  204. 

!7  Sidonius  Apollinaris..  Carm.  9.  v.  igo» 
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Ain,  An,  En,  for  fo  it  is  at  times  expreiTed,  fignifies  a 
fountain  ;  and  was  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  places, 
which  were  fituated  near  fountains,  and  were  denominated 
from  them.  In  Canaan  near  the  fords  of  Jordan  were  forne 
celebrated  waters  ;  which  from  their  name  appear  to  have 
been  of  old  facred  to  the  Sun.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
88  iEnon,  or  the  fountain  of  the  Sun ;  the  fame,  to  which 
people  reforted  to  be  baptized  by  John  :  not  from  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  was  any  fanclity  in  the  waters ;  for  that  no¬ 
tion  had  been  for  ages  obliterated ;  and  the  name  was  given 
by  the  Canaanite  :  but  89  John  baptized  in  JEmn  near  to 
Salim ,  becaufe  there  was  much  water  there  :  and  they  came ,  and 
were  baptized .  Many  places  were  ftyled  An-ait,  An-abor, 
Anabouria,  Anathon,  Anopus,  Anorus.  Some  of  thefe  were 
fo  called  from  their  fituation  :  others  from  the  worfhip  there 
eftablifhed.  The  Egyptians  had  many  fubordinate  Deities, 
which  they  efteemed  fo  many  emanations,  a7roppo/a/,  from 
their  chief  God  ;  as  we  learn  from  Iamblichus,  Pfellus,  and 
Porphyry.  Thefe  derivatives  they  called  90  fountains,  and 


ss  A ivuv  tlyvi  7&  Eufebius  de  locorum  nominibus  in  facra  Script.  Ain 

On,  fons  folis.  Salem  is  not  from  Salem,  peace,  but  from  Sal,  the  Sun,  the  Sol 
of  the  Latines.  Salim,  Aquae  fobs ;  all'o  Aquas  falfe. 

89  St.  John.  c.  3.  v.  23. 

90  Pythagoras  ufed  to  fwear  by  T6Tga.muv  'urayav  atvvotx  cpvascos.  See  Stanley  of 
the  Chaldaic  Philofophy,  and  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  2.  c„  1.  p.  135. 

K cu  'zcnyv  TutiyooVi  k<xi  ■zcwywv  Tveigcts  airccawv.  Oracle  concerning  the  Deity, 
quoted  in  notes  to  Iamblichus.  p.  299. 
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fuppofed  them  to  be  derived  from  the  Sun  ;  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all  things.  Hence  they  formed 
Ath-El,  and  Ath-Aain,  the  91  Athela,  and  Athena  of  the 
Greeks.  Thefe  were  two  titles  appropriated  to  the  fame 
perfonage,  Divine  Wifdom  ;  who  was  fuppofed  to  fpring 
from  the  head  of  her  father.  Wherever  the  Amonian  reli¬ 
gion  was  propagated,  names  of  this  fort  will  occur  ;  being 
originally  given  from  the  mode  of  worfhip  eifablifhed  9\ 
Hence  fo  many  places  ftyled  Anthedon,  Anthemus,  Ain- 
fhemefh,  and  the  like.  The  nymph  OEnone  was  in  reality 
a  fountain,  Ain- On,  in  Phrygia;  and  facred  to  the  fame 
Deity :  and  agreeably  to  this  fhe  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  the  river  93  Cebrenus.  The  ifland  iEgina  was 
named  94  OEnone,  and  OEnopia,  probably  from  its  worfhip. 
As  Divine  Wifdom  was  fometimes  expreffed  Aith-Ain,  or 
A 6y\vcl  y  fo  at  other  times  the  terms  were  reverfed,  and  a 
Deity  conftituted  called  An- Ait.  Temples  to  this  Goddefs 
occur  at  Ecbatana  in  Media :  alfo  in  Mefopotamia,  Perils, 
Armenia,  and  Cappadocia ;  where  the  rites  of  fire  were  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved.  She  was  not  unknown  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Canaanites ;  for  a  temple  called  Beth-Anath  is  men- 

91  Athenagor.  Legatio.  p.  293. 

91  The  Armenians  dealt  largely  in  fountain  worfhip  :  that  is  in  the  adoration  of 
lubordinate  daemons,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  emanations  and  derivatives  from 
their  chief  Deity.  They  called  them  Zones,  Intelligences,  Fountains,  &c.  See 
Pfellus  and  Stanley  upon  the  Chaldaic  Philofophy.  p.  17.  c.  3. 

See  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato.  L.  5.  c.  34.  p.  315. 

95  Edita  de  magno  flumine  Nympha  fui.  Ovid.  Epift.  5.  v.  10. 

Some  make  her  the  daughter  of  Cebrenus  ;  others  of  the  river  Xanthus. 

54  Plin.  N.  H.  L.  4.  c.  12. 
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tioned  in  the  book  of  95  Jofhua.  Of  thefe  temples,  and  the 
Puratheia  there  eftablifhed,  accounts  may  be  feen  in  many 
parts  of  Strabo* 

I  have  mentioned,  that  all  fprings  and  baths  were  facred 
to  the  Sun  :  on  which  account  they  were  called  Bal-ain ;  the 
fountains  of  the  great  Lord  of  Heaven  ;  from  whence  the 
Greeks  formed  BocXavsict :  and  the  Romans  Balnea.  The 
fouthern  feas  abounded  formerly  with  large  whales :  and  it 
is  well  known  that  they  have  apertures  near  their  noftrils, 
through  which  they  fpout  water  in  a  large  ftream,  and  to 
a  great  height.  Hence  they  too  had  the  name  of  Bal- 
Ain,  or  Balaenae.  For  every  thing  uncommon  was  by  the 
Amonians  confecrated  to  the  Deity,  and  denominated  from 
his  titles.,  This  is  very  apparent  in  all  the  animals  of 
Egypt. 

The  term  Ovgctvog,  Ouranus,  related  properly  to  the  orb 
of  the  Sun ;  but  was  in  aftertimes  made  to  comprehend  the 
whole  expanfe  of  the  heavens.  It  is  compounded  of  Our- 
ain,  the  fountain  of  Orus  ;  and  fhews  to  what  it  alludes,  by 
its  etymology.  Many  places  were  named  Ees-ain,  the  re- 
verfe  of  Ain-ees,  or  Hanes  :  and  others  farther  compounded 
Am-ees-ain,  and  Cam-ees-ain,  rendered  Amifene,  and  Ca- 
mifene :  the  natural  hiftories  of  which  places  will  generally 
authenticate  the  etymology.  The  Amonians  fettled  upon 
the  Tiber  :  and  the  ancient  town  Janie ulum  was  originally 
named  96  Camefe ;  and  the  region  about  it  Camefene :  un- 

95  Jolhua.  c.  19.  v.  38. 

96  Macrobius.  Sat.  1.  1.  c.  7.  p.  151.. 
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doubtedly  from  the  fountain  Camefene,  called  afterward 
Anna  Perenna,  whofe  waters  ran  into  the  facred  pool  Nu- 
micius :  and  whofe  priefts  were  the  Camcenae. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  fome  very  learned  men  do  not  quite 
approve  of  terms  being  thus  reverfed,  as  I  have  exhibited 
them  in  Ath-ain,  Bal-ain,  Our-ain,  Cam-ain,  and  in  other 
examples  :  and  it  is  efleemed  a  deviation  from  the  common 
ufage  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  where  the  governing  word, 
as  it  is  termed,  always  comes  fird.  Of  this  there  are  many 
inflances  ;  fuch  as  Ain-Shemefh,  Ain-Gaddi,  Ain-Mifhpat, 
Ain-Rogel,  &c.  alfo  Beth-El,  Beth-Dagon,  Beth-Aven, 
Beth-Oron.  But,  with  fubmifhon,  this  does  not  affedt  the 
etymologies,  which  I  have  laid  before  the  Reader :  for  I  do 
not  deduce  them  from  the  Hebrew.  And  though  there  may 
have  been  of  old  a  great  dmilitude  between  that  language, 
and  thofe  of  Egypt,  Cutha,  and  Canaan  :  yet  they  were  all 
different  tongues.  There  was  once  but  one  language  among 
the  fons  of  men  9*.  Upon  the  difperfion  of  mankind,  this 
was  branched  out  into  dialedts ;  and  thofe  again  were  fub- 
divided  :  all  which  varied  every  age  ;  not  only  in  refpedt  to 
one  another  ;  but  each  language  differed  from  itfelf  more 
and  more  continually.  It  is  therefore  impoffible  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  thefe  to  the  mode,  and  ftandard  of  any  one. 

97  Fontis  ftagna  Numici.  Virg.  JEn.  1.  7.  150. 

Egeria  eft,  quae  praebet  aquas,  Dea  grata  Camcenis.  Ovid.  See  Plutarch  Numa. 

9!  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  two  events  recorded  by  Moles,  Gen.  c.  10. 
throughout;  and  Gen.  c.  1 1.  v.  8.  9.  One  was  a  regular  migration  of  mankind  in 
general  to  the  countries  allotted  to  them  :  the  other  was  a  difperfion  which  related 
to  fome  particulars.  Of  this  hereafter  I  fhall  treat  at  large. 
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Befides,  the  terms,  of  which  I  fuppofe  thefe  names  to  be 
formed,  are  not  properly  in  regimine ;  but  are  ufed  adjec- 
tively,  as  is  common  almoft  in  every  language.  We  meet  in 
the  Grecian  writings  with  99  'EAA^a  fgctrov,  EAAa .fa  f  aAs/c- 
rov ,  ecr£s<Tsv  *E AAafa  <poovr\v.  Alfo  voltov  SizsAav,  yvmim  \jlvl- 
£ov,  Ylsgu'w  zgarov,  volvty\v  fyofjiov,  Xjiv6r\v  oi[jlov.  Why  may  we 
not  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  ufage  prevailed  in  Cutha,  and  in 
Egypt  ?  And  this  pradice  was  not  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  read  indeed  of  Beer-fheba,  Beer-lahoiroi,  &c. 
but  we  alfo  read  of  100  Baalath-Beer,  exadly  fimilar  to  the 
inftances,  which  I  have  produced.  We  meet  in  the  facred 
writings  with  Beth-El,  and  Beth-Dagon  :  but  we  fometimes 
find  the  governing  word  poftponed,  as  in  Elizabeth,  or  temple 
of  Eliza.  It  was  a  Canaanitifh  1  name,  the  fame  as  Elifa, 
Eleufa,  Elafa  of  Greece  and  other  countries.  It  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  El-Ees,  and  related  to  the  God  of  light,  as  I  have 


99  Nacor  'Xncehctv.  Theocritus.  Idyll,  i.  v.  124. 

Tuvanca.  re  S’no-a.ro  fxct^Gv.  Homer.  11.  Q.  v.  58. 

Xx-uQnv  a  oijxovj  a^arov  ets  egvfAiav.  iEfchyl,  Prometh.  v.  2. 

To  give  inftances  in  our  own  language  would  be  needlefs. 

100  Jolhua.  c.  ig.  v.  8.  Baalath-Beer,  the  well  or  fpring  of  Baal-Ath. 

1  The  Jews  often  took  foreign  names  •,  of  which  we  have  inftances  in  Onias,  Hyr- 
eanus,  Barptolemaeus,  &c. 

Solinus,  c.  25.  mentions  an  altar  found  in  North  Britain,  infcribed  to  Ulyfies;  but. 
Goropius  Becanus  very  truly  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Goddefs 
Elifta,  or  Eliza.. 

Ab  Elifta  Tyria,  quam  quidam  Dido  autumant.  Velleius  Paterculus.  L.  1. 

Elifa,  quamdiu  Carthago  invidta  fuit,  pro  Dea  culta  eft.  Juftin.  L.  18.  c.  6. 

The  worlhip  of  Elifa  was  carried  to  Carthage  from  Canaan  and  Syria :  in  thefe 
parts  fhe  was  firft  worlhiped  5  and  her  temple  from  that  worlhip  was  called 
Eliza-Beth. 
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before  fhewn.  It  was  made  a  feminine  in  aftertimes  :  and 
was  a  name  affumed  by  women  of  the  country  ftyled  Phe- 
nicia,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Carthage.  Hence  Dido  has  this 
as  a  fecondary  appellation  ;  and  mention  is  made  by  the 
Poet  of  Dii  morientis  2  Elizae,  though  it  was  properly  the 
name  of  a  Deity.  It  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  names  are  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  Hebrews,  though  fometimes  adopted  by  them : 
and  I  readily  grant  it ;  for  it  is  the  whole,  that  I  contend 
for.  All,  that  I  want  to  have  allowed,  is,  that  different  na¬ 
tions  in  their  feveral  tongues  had  different  modes  of  colloca¬ 
tion  and  expreffion  :  becaufe  I  think  it  as  unreafonable  to 
determine  the  ufage  of  the  Egyptians  and  ancient  Chal¬ 
deans  by  the  method  of  the  Hebrews,  as  it  would  be  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Hebrew  to  the  mode  and  ftandard  of  Egypt.  What 
in  Jofhua,  c.  19.  v.  8.  is  Baaleth,  is,  1  Kings,  c.  16.  v.  31. 
Eth-baal :  fo  that  even  in  the  facred  writings  we  find  terms 
of  this  fort  tranfpofed.  But  in  refpedt  to  foreign  names, 
efpecially  of  places,  there  are  numberlefs  inftances  fimilar  to 
thofe,  which  I  have  produced.  They  occur  in  all  hiffories 
of  countries  both  ancient  and  modern.  We  read  of  Phar- 
beth,  and  Phainobeth  in  Egypt  :  of  Themifkir,  and  3  Tisra- 

nocerta* 

Sarbeth  or  Sarabeth  is  of  the  fame  analogy,  being  put  for  Beth-Sar  or  Sara, 
c<jcos  KVPiu,  or  xvg  a.x.y,  as  a  feminine,  anfwering  to  the  houfe  of  our  Lady.  At o 
opus  'Xa^oScc.  Epiphanius  de  vitis  Prophetar.  p.  248.  See  Relandi  Palaeftina. 
p.  984. 

5  Damafcus  is  called  by  the  natives  Damafec,  and  Damakir.  The  latter  fignifies 
the  town  of  Dama  or  Adama:  by  which  is  not  meant  Adam,  the  father  of  man¬ 
kind  •,  but  Ad  Ham,  the  Lord  Ham,  the  father  of  the  Amonians.  Abulfeda  ftyles 
Damafcus,  Damakir.  p.  15.  Sec  or  Shec  is  a  prince.  Damafec  fignifies  principis 
Ad-Amae  (Civitas).  From  a  notion  however  of  Adama  fignifying  Adam,  a  flory 
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Rocerta,  which  ftgnifies  Tigranes’  city,  in  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia.  Among  the  eaftern  nations  at  this  day  the  names 
of  the  principal  places  are  of  this  manner  of  conftrudtion  ; 
fuch  as  Pharfabad,  Jehenabad,  Amenabad :  fuch  alfo  Indo- 
ftan,  Pharfiftan,  Moguliftan,  with  many  others.  Hence  I 
hope,  if  I  meet  with  a  temple  or  city,  called  Hanes,  or  Ura¬ 
nia,  I  may  venture  to  derive  it  from  An-Ees,  or  Ur-Ain, 
however  the  terms  may  be  difpofed.  And  I  may  proceed 
farther  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  denominated  the  fountain  of 
light ;  as  I  am  able  to  fupport  my  etymology  by  the  hiftory 
of  the  place.  Or  if  I  fhould  meet  with  a  country  called 
Azania,  I  may  in  like  manner  derive  it  from  Az-An,  a  foun¬ 
tain  facred  to  the  Sun ;  from  whence  the  country  was 
named.  And  I  may  fuppofe  this  fountain  to  have  been  fa¬ 
cred  to  the  God  of  light  on  account  of  fome  real,  or  im¬ 
puted,  quality  in  its  waters :  efpecially  if  I  have  any  hiftory 
to  fupport  my  etymology.  As  there  was  a  region  named 

prevailed  that  he  was  buried  at  Damafcus.  This  is  To  far  ufeful,  as  to  fhew  that 
Damafec  was  an  abbreviation  of  Adamafec,  and  Damakir  of  Adama-kir. 

Alfo  KvgeaKccg t«,  the  city  of  Kuros,  the  Sun.  Stephanus  Byzant.  Manakarta, 
AafoKagTa.)  ZaJ^ctxapra.  See  Bochart.  notse  in  Steph.  Byzantinum.  p.  823. 

Vologefakerta.  Plin.  L.  6.  p.  332. 

There  was  No-Amon  in  Egypt,  and  Amon-No.  Guebr-abad.  Hyde.  p.  363. 
Ghavrabad.  p.  364.  Atefh-chana,  domus  ignis,  p.  359.  An-Ath,  whole  temple  in 
Canaan  was  ftyled  Beth-Anath,  is  found  often  reverfed,  and  ftiled  Ath-An  •,  whence 
came  Athana,  and  A6»ra  of  the  Greeks.  Anath  fignified  the  fountain  of  light, 
and  was  abbreviated  Nath  and  Neith  by  the  Egyptians.  They  worfhiped  under 
this  title  a  divine  emanation,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  came  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  were  denominated  from  this  Deity,  whom 
they  expreffed  Ath-An,  or  A£W,  after  the  Ionian  manner.  Tws  -zzroAgws  (Xcu'tmv) 
Oeos  agxyyos  Aiyu7mq-i  yev  TBvoy.cc  Nwi0,  EAA J'g,  w?  6  sxeivuv  Aoyo^ 

A 8wa.  Plato  in  Timaeo.  p.  21. 
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Azania  in  Arcadia,  the  reader  may  judge  of  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  account  given  of  the  excellence  of  its  waters. 
4  A [isgog  Trig  Agxcti \acg — sgri  xgfjn/j  Trig  Afanoig,  th? 
yevva.[j,svvg  ts  vioiTog  noisi  j pjJg  tyiv  ot^v  ts  oivx  oLveye&ou. 
Hanes  in  5  Egypt  was  the  reverfe  of  Azan  ;  formed  however 
of  the  fame  terms,  and  of  the  fame  purport  precifely. 

In  refpecft  to  this  city  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  it  had 
lignified>  what  I  fuppofe,  we  fhould  have  found  it  in  the  fa- 
cred  text,  inftead  of  ojn,  expreffed  py.  If  this  were  true, 
we  mult  be  obliged  to  fuppofe,  whenever  the  facred  writers 
found  a  foreign  name,  compofed  of  terms  not  unlike  fome  in 
their  own  language,  that  they  formed  them  according  to- 
their  own  mode  of  expreilion,  and  reduced  them  to  the  He¬ 
brew  orthography.  In  fhort,  if  the  etymology  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Syriac  name  could  be  poilibly  obtained  in  their  own- 
language,  that  they  had  always  an  eye  to  fuch  etymology  ; 
and  rendered  the  word  precifely  according  to  the  Hebrew 
manner  of  writing  and  pronunciation.  But  this  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed.  We  cannot  fuppofe  the  facred  writers  to  have  been 
fo  unnecefiarily  fcrupulous.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a6ted  in  a  manner  quite  the  reverfe.  They 
feem  to  have  laid  down  an  excellent  rule,  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  great  utility,  had  it  been  univerfally  fol¬ 
lowed  :  this  was,  of  exhibiting  every  name,  as  it  was  expref¬ 
fed  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  and  by  the  people,  to 
whom  they  addreflfed  themfelves.  If  this  people  through 

*  Stephanus  Byzantinus.. 

5  Ifaiah.  c.  30.  v.  4. 

Of  Hanes  I  fhall  hereafter  treat  more  fully. 
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length  of  time  did  not  keep  up  to  the  original  etymology  in 
their  pronunciation,  it  was  unneceffary  for  the  facred  Pen¬ 
men  to  maintain  it  in  their  writings.  They  wrote  to  be  un- 
derftood  :  but  would  have  defeated  their  own  purpofe,  if 
they  had  called  things  by  names,  which  no  longer  exifted. 
If  length  of  time  had  introduced  any  variations,  thofe 
changes  were  attended  to :  what  was  called  Shechem  by  Mo- 
fes,  is  termed  \  or  %vya.g  by  the  \  Apoftle. 


APHA,  APHTHA,  PTH  A,  PTHAS. 

Fire,  and  likewife  the  God  of  fire,  was  by  the  Antonians 
ftyled  Apthas,  and  Aptha  \  contracted,  and  by  different  au¬ 
thors  expreffed,  Apha,  Pthas,  and  Ptha.  He  is  by  Suidas 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Vulcan  of  Memphis.  <£$&£,  o 

6  Genefis.  c.  34.  v.  4.  John.  c.  4.  v.  5.  It  is  called  Xyiycop  by  Syncellus.  p.  100. 

7  The  fame  term  is  not  always  uniformly  exprefied  even  by  the  facred  writers. 

They  vary  at  different  times  both  in  refpeft  to  names  of  places  and  of  men. 
What  is  in  Numbers,  c.  13.  8.  Hofhea,  is  in  Jofhua.  c.  1.  v.  1.  Je- 

hofhua  :  and  in  the  A£ts,  c.  7.  v.  45.  Jefus,  I tutm.  Balaam  the  fon  of  Beor,  Num¬ 
bers,  c.  22.  v.  5.  is  called  the  fon  of  Bofor,  2  Peter,  c.  2.  v.  15. 

Thus  Quirinus  or  Quirinius  is  ftyled  Curenius,  Luke.  c.  2.  v.  2.  and  Lazarus 
put  for  Eleafar,  Luke.  c.  16.  v.  20.  and  John.  c.  11.  v.  2. 

Baal-Zebub,  BeeA^aA,  Matthew,  c.  12.  v,  24.  So  Bethbara  in  Judges,  c.  7. 
v.  24.  is  Bethabara  of  John.  c.  1.  v.  28. 

Almug,  a  fpecies  of  Cedar  mentioned  1  Kings,  c.  10.  v.  11.  is  ftyled  Algum  in 
2.  Chron.  c.  2.  v.  8.  The  city  Chala  of  Mofes,  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  12.  is  Caine  of  Ifaiah. 
Is  not  Chalno  as  Carchemi/h  ?  c.  10.  v,  9.  Jerubbaal  of  Judges  is  Jerubbefeth,  2. 
Samuel,  c.  11.  v.  21.  Ram,  .1  Chron.  c.  2.  v.  10.  is  Aram  in  Matth.  c.  1.  v.  3. 
Ruth.  c.  4.  v.  19.  Hefron  begat  Ram, 

Percufllt  Dominus  Philiftim  a  Gebah  ad  Ga^ar.  2  Sam.  c.  5.  v.  25. 

PercufBt  Deus  Philiftim  a  Gibeon  ad  Gazarah.  1  Chron.  c.  14.  v.  16. 

I  2  fH (poug’os 
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*H (pctifog  noigOL  8  M SfJupiToug.  And  Cicero  makes  him  the 
fame  Deity  of  the  Romans.  9  Secundus,  (Vulcanus)  Nilo 
natus,  Phas,  ut  iEgyptii  appellant,  quern  cuftodem  effe 
jpgypti  volunt.  The  author  of  the  Clementines  deferibes 
him  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  10  AiyvffTioi  Js  ofjLoiug^-ro 

7rvg  diet  smXs<rctvy  6  s^yivsvbtou  ^Hepoufog. 

"  Huetius  takes  notice  of  the  different  ways,  in  which  this 
name  is  expreffed :  Vulcano  Pthas,  et  Apthas  nomen  fuiffe 
fcribit  Suidas.  Narrat  Eufebius  Ptha  iEgyptiorum  eundem 
effe  ac  Vuleanum  Graecorum:  Patrem  illi  fuiffe  Cnef,  rerum 
opificem.  However  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have  ap¬ 
propriated  the  term,  it  was  properly  a  title  of  Iz  Amon  :  and 
Iamblichus  acknowledges  as  much  in  a  13  chapter,  wherein 
he  particularly  treats  of  him.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  re- 


*  Iamblichus  fays  the  fame  :  EAA wes  S'e  eis  'Hcpaj^oi'  y.STx?nxy.Socv3ai  r ov  <J>8a. 

Iamblichus  de  Myfter.  Se<5t.  S.  c.  3.  p.  159. 

9  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum.  L.  3.  c.  22. 

10  Audtor  Clementinorum.  Horn.  9.  p.  687.  Cotelerii. 

"  Huetii  Demonft  ratio  Evan.  p.  88. 

11  It  is  fometimes  compounded,  and  rendered  Am-Apha  •,  after  the  Ionic  manner 
expreffed  Hjuvcpa.-,  by  Iamblichus  H/joxp.  Kcct ’  aAAwv  os  r a^iv  'ut^o^cctJsi  sov  Hyv<p. 
Sett.  8.  c.  3.  p.  1 58. 

Hemeph  was  properly  Ham-Apha,  the  God  of  fire. 

It  was  alfo  rendered  Camephis,  K ccyvtyis  and  Kctyvcpn,  from  Cam-Apha.  Stobaeus 
from  Hermes. 

By  Afclepiades,  K or  Kyyipi?.  K aywpiv  rrovi\Xiov  sivou  fynaiv  ccutov  tov  JWa 
'rov  vuv  'iov  voyttsv.  Apud  Damafcium  in  vita  Ifidori,  Photius. 

13  Iamblichus.  Sett.  8.  c.  3.  p.  159. 

Hence  a7TT<w,  incendo:  alfo  Aptha,  an  inflammation,  a  fiery  eruption. 

A<pQa,  ri  tv  (^ofJLocTi  sAxuais.  Hefychius. 

AfpOct,  Asysrcu  e%<w9yy.oi7av  xA.  Etymolog.  Mag. 
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lated  to  fire  :  and  every  place,  in  the  compofition  of  whofe 
name  it  is  found,  will  have  a  reference  to  that  element,  or  to 
its  worfinp. 

There  was  a  place  called  Aphytis  in  Thrace,  where  the 
Amonians  fettled  very  early ;  and  where  was  an  oracular 
temple  of  Amon.  I+  A  (pvTYi,  r\  A  ftdhig  ft  go;  ty\  IlaA- 

TktivTi  OgoiKYi;,  ctfto  A tpvo;  nvog  zyyugi's,  E Se  r\  ftoXig  pca/- 
TSiov  T8  AfJLfJLUvo;.  Aphyte^  or  Aphytis ,  is  a  city  hard  by  Pal- 
lene  in  'Thrace ,  fo  called  from  one  Aphys ,  a  native  of  thofe  parts. 
This  city  had  once  an  oracular  temple  of  Ammon . 

It  flood  in  the  very  country  called  Phlegra,  where  the 
worfhip  of  fire  once  particularly  prevailed.  There  was  a 
city  Aphace ;  alfo  a  temple  of  that  name  in  Mount  Libanus, 
facred  to  Venus  Aphacitis,  and  denominated  from  fire.  Here 
too  was  an  oracle :  for  moft  temples  of  old  were  fuppofed  to 
be  oracular.  It  is  defcribed  by  Zofimus,  who  fays,  15  that 
near  the  temple  was  a  large  lake  made  by  art,  in  fhape  like  a 
ftar.  About  the  building,  and  in  the  neighbouring  ground, 
there  at  times  appeared  a  fire  of  a  globular  figure,  which 
burned  like  a  lamp.  It  generally  fhewed  itfelf  at  times, 
when  a  celebrity  was  held  :  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his 
time  it  was  frequently  feen. 

All  the  Deities  of  Greece  were  &fto<rfta<r(JLcr,TOL>  or  derivatives 
formed  from  the  titles  of  Amon,  and  Orus,  the  Sun.  Many  of 
them  betray  this  in  their  fecondary  appellations ;  for  we  read 

u  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 

15  Zofimus.  L.  1.  p.  53. 

See  Etymolog.  Magnum,  Apha. 

not 
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not  only  of  Vulcan,  but  of  Diana  being  called  16  Apba,  and 
Aphasa  ;  and  in  Crete  Didtynna  had  the  fame  name :  Hefy¬ 
chius  obferves,  A<pa/a,  r]  Auctvvpol.  Caftor  and  Pollux  were 
ftyled  17  AcpeTrigioi :  and  Mars  18  Aphaeus  was  worfhiped  in 
Arcadia.  Apollo  was  likewife  called  19  Apijrw^ :  but  it  was 
properly  the  place  of  worfhip  ;  though  Hefychius  otherwife 
explains  it.  Aphetor  was  what  the  ancient  Dorians  expref- 
fed  Apha-Tor,  a  20  fire  tower  or  Prutaneum  '>  the  fame, 
which  the  Latines  called  of  old  Pur-tor,  of  the  like  fignifi- 
cation.  This  in  after  times  was  rendered  Prastorium  :  and 
the  chief  perfons,  who  officiated,  Protores.  They  were 
originally  priefts  of  fire  ;  and  for  that  reafon  were  called 
11  Aphetas  :  and  every  Praetor  had  a  brazier  of  live  coals  car¬ 
ried  before  him,  as  a  badge  of  his  office. 

AST,  A  S  T  A,  E  S  T  A,  H  E  S  T  I  A. 

Aft,  Afta,  Efta,  fignified  fire,  and  alfo  the  Deity  of  that 
element.  The  Greeks  exprefted  it  'E sm,  and  the  Romans, 
Vefta.  Plutarch  fpeaking  of  the  facred  water  of  Numicius 


15  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  180. 

*7  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  242.  fuppofed  to  be  named  from  races. 

18  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  692.  or  A <prs/os,  as  fome  read  it. 

In  like  manner  A.<pO#Aa  xaz  Ap8a<a,  'E>caT>».  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 

19  Caslius  Rhodig.  L.  8.  c.  16.  A<p>rrw£,  0  tv  to/s  AsA <pois  Srtos.  Auflor  Anti- 
quus  apud  Lilium  Gyraldum.  Syntag.  7. 

10  Thefe  towers  were  oracular  temples  j  and  Hefychius  exprefly  fays,  Aqwrcpeia, 
f/.ot,vTBtoc»  Apropos,  'zvgotpvTtvovTQS.  Hefychius.  ApvTogos  AToAAcoros.  Iliad.  L. 
I.  v.  404.  rjgotpvTtuoi'Tos  xca  fAQLV'itvoy.tva.  S.chol.  ibid. 

41  See  Hoffman.  Lexic. 
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being  difcovered  by  the  priefteffes  of  this  Deity,  calls  them 
the  virgins  of  21  Heftia.  Efta  and  Afta  fignified  alfo  a  facred 
hearth.  In  early  times  every  diftridl  was  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  the  facred  hearths  ;  each  of  which  confti- 
tuted  a  community,  or  parifh.  They  were  in  different  parts 
ftyled  Puratheia  Empureia,  Prutaneia,  and  Pretoria  :  alfo 
23  Phratriai,  and  Apaturia :  but  the  moft  common  name  was 
Afta.  Thefe  were  all  places  of  general  rendezvous  for 
people  of  the  fame  community.  Here  were  kept  up  perpetual 
fires  :  and  places  of  this  fort  were  made  ufe  of  for  courts  of 
judicature,  where  the  laws  of  the  country,  were 

explained,  and  inforced.  Hence  Homer  fpeaking  of  a  perfon 
not  worthy  of  the  rights  of  fociety,  calls  him  2*  A (pgr\Twg, 

a.dsfjufos,  aus^iog. 

The  names  of  thefe  buildings  were  given  to  them  from 
the  rites  there  pradfifed  ;  all  which  related  to  fire.  The 
term  Afta  was  in  aftertimes  by  the  Greeks  expreffed,  Asr>, 
Aftu  ;  and  appropriated  to  a  city.  The  name  of  Athens 
was  at  firft  25  Aftu  ;  and  then  Athene,  of  the  fame  purport : 
for  Athene  is  a  compound  of  Ath-En,  Ignis  fans ;  in  which. 

11  Plutarch.  Numa.  Vol.  1.  p.  68.  'T&op  hgov  -motSivois. 

Nec  tu  aliud  Veltam,  quam  vivam  intellige  flammam. 

Ovid.  Fafti.  L.  6.  v.  291. 

64  $>pa.Topx$)  tbs  tw?  avr m  fxSTS^ovTx^  <$pa.TPix$>  auyyeveis.  Hefychius. 

A7rartiPtx,  topTn  Attwricnv..  Hefychius.  Apatur.ia  is  compounded  of  Apatour,  a 
fire-tower.  Phrator  is  a  metathefis  for  Phar-Tor,  from  Phur,.  ignis.  So.Prmtor 
and  Prsetorium  are  from  Pur-tor  of  the  fame  purport.  The  general. name  for  all  of 
them  was  Purgoi,  ftill  with  a  reference  to  fire. 

14  Iliad.  A.  v.  63. 

*s  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  r.  p.  24. 
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name  there  is  a  reference  both  to  the  guardian  Goddefs  of 
the  city ;  and  alfo  to  the  perpetual  lire  preferved  within  its 
precin&s.  The  God  of  lire,  Hephaiftus,  was  an  Egyptian 
compound  of  Apha-Aftus,  rendered  by  the  Ionian  Greeks 
Hephasftus. 

The  16  Camoente  of  Latium,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
diewn  the  facred  fountain  to  the  Veftals,  were  probably  the 
original  prieftelfes,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  fetch  water  for 
luflrations  from  that  llream.  For  Cam- Ain  is  the  fountain 
of  the  Sun :  and  the  Camcenas  were  named  from  their  at¬ 
tendance  upon  that  Deity.  The  Hymns  in  the  temples  of 
this  God  were  fung  by  thefe  women  :  hence  the  Camoens 
were  made  prelidents  of  mulic. 

Many  regions,  where  the  rites  of  lire  were  kept  up,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  named  Alla,  Hellia,  Hellitm,  He- 
phasftia ;  or  to  have  had  cities  fo  17  called.  This  will  appear 
from  the  hiftories  of  Theflaly,  Lycia,  Egypt,  Lemnos;  as 
well  as  from  other  countries. 

From  Alla  and  Ella  come  the  terms  iEllas,  iEftus,  Tdluo, 

A?v,  'E fia,  fE fiafav. 

*6  Plutarch.  Numa.  p.  62. 

*7  In  Syria  was  Aftacus,  or  the  city  of  Chus  :  and  Aftacur,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
In  other  parts  were  Aftacures,  and  Aftaceni,  nations  :  Aftacenus  Sinus;  Aftaboras; 
Aftabeni;  Aftabus  and  Aftafaba  in  Ethiopia;  Aflalepha  at  Colchis;  Alta  and 
Aftea  in  Gedrofia ;  Afta  in  Spain,  and  Liguria  ;  Afla  and  regio  Ailica  in  Thrace, 

Doris  named  Hefticeotis.  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  668. 

I7a<  Peas,  a  ye  ripvTccvsix  AeA oy^cc?}  E <pa. 

Pindar.  Nem.  Ode  11.  v.  1. 
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SHEM,  SHAME  N,  SHEMESH. 

Shem,  and  Shamefh,  are  terms,  which  relate  to  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  to  the  Sun,  f  milar  to  ow,  dw,  vent,  of  the  He¬ 
brews.  Many  places  of  reputed  fanctity,  fuch  as  Same,  Sa¬ 
mos,  Samothrace,  Samorna,  were  denominated  from  it. 
Philo  Biblius  informs  us,  that  the  Syrians,  and  Canaanites, 
lifted  up  their  hands  to  Baal-Samen,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ; 
under  which  title  they  honoured  the  Sun  :  28  Tag  y(Sigoig  ogs- 
ysiv  Big  sgotvag  %^g  rov  'H \iov'  r stqv  yct^  prjcn,  §eov  bvo[ju£ov 
fjiom,  OTPANOT  KTPION  BAAA2AMHN  mtevrsg.  Ephe- 
fus  was  a  place  of  great  fanctity  :  and  its  original  name  was 

29  Samorna  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  Sam-Oran, 
Cceleftis  Sol,  fons  Lucis.  We  read  of  Samicon  in  Elis, 

30  %ct[JLixov,  with  a  facred  cavern :  and  of  a  town  called 

31  Sarnia,  which  lay  above  it.  The  word  2 IsfJLVog  was  a  con¬ 
traction  of  Semanos,  from  Sema-on ;  and  properly  EgniEed 
divine  and  celeftial.  Hence  <re(JUiou  Seal,  <TBfJLVY\  xogcL-  An¬ 
cient  Syria  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  the  Heavens  ;  and  it  was  by  the  natives  called 
Shems  and  Shams :  which  undoubtedly  means  the  land  of 
Shemefh,  from  the  worfhip  there  followed.  It  retains  the 


*3  Philo  apud  Eufeb.  Pr$p.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  10. 

Arabibus  Sol  Talos,  TaAo;,  et  Samafa.  Lilius  Gyrald.  Syntag.  7.  p.  280. 
'9  Stephanus  Byzant. 

,3°  Paufanias.  L.  5.  p.  386. 

}I  Paufanias.  L.  5.  p.  387,  388. 
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name  at  this  31  day.  In  Canaan  was  a  town  and  temple, 
called  Beth  -  Shemefh.  What  fome  expreffed  Shem  and 
Sham,  the  Lubim  feem  to  have  pronounced  Zam  :  hence  the 
capital  of  Numidia  was  named  Zama,  and  Zamana,  from 
Shamen,  Cceleftis.  This  we  may  learn  from  an  infcription 
in  33  Reineccius. 

JULIO.  PROCULO. 

PR^F.  URB.  PATRONO. 

COL.  BYZACENJE.  ET.  PA 
TRONO.  COLON.  JE  L  1  JE. 

34  Z  A  M  A  N  JE.  R  E  G  I  JE. 

Ham  being  the  Apollo  of  the  eaft,  was  worfhiped  as  the 
Sun  :  and  was  alfo  called  Sham  and  Shem.  This  has  been 
the  caufe  of  much  perplexity,  and  miftake  :  for  by  thefe 
means  many  of  his  pofterity  have  been  referred  to  a  wrong 
line,  and  reputed  the  fons  of  Shem  \  the  title  of  one  brother 
not  being  diftinguifhed  from  the  real  name  of  the  other. 

31  Abulfeda.  Tab.  Syrise.  p.  5.  Syria  Scham  appellata.  Dividitur  Syria  in  quin- 
que  prsefedturas,  quarum  unicuique  nomine  proprio  nomen,  A1  Scham,  fcil.  Syria , 
commune  datur.  Excerptum  ex  Ibn  Ol  Wardi.  p.176. 

Abulfeda  fuppofes,  that  Syria  is  called  Scham,  quafi  finiftra.  It  was  called  Sham 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  was  called  Syria,  yag  0  ri?uos,  the  fame  as  Xeigtos. 

Perfae  Xvgv  Deum  vocant.  Lilius  Gyraldus.  Syntag.  1.  p.  5.  'S.vgia.  S'ga,  i.  e. 
Dea  Cceleftis.  Syria  is  called  at  this  day  Souriftan.  Souris  from  Sehor,  Sol,  Xu- 
pios  of  Greece. 

33  Reineccii  Syntagma.  Clafs.  6.  cxxii.  p.  458. 

34  El-Samen  was  probably  the  name  of  the  chief  temple  at  Zama ;  and  com- 
prifed  the  titles  of  the  Deity,  whom  the  Numidians  worfhiped.  El  Samen  fignifies 
Deus  Cceleftis,  or  Ccelorum  :  which  El  Samen  was  changed  by  the  Romans  to 
./Elia  Zamana. 
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Hence  the  Chaldeans  have  by  fome  been  adjudged  to  the 
line  of  35  Shem  :  and  Amalek,  together  with  the  people  of 
that  name,  have  been  placed  to  the  fame  account.  His  ge* 
nealogy  is  accordingly  reprefented  by  Ebn  Patric.  He 
makes  him  the  fon  of  Aad,  and  great  grandfon  of  Shem. 
36  Fuitque  Aad  filius  Arami,  films  Shemi,  filius  Nose.  The 
author  of  the  Chronicon  Pafchale  fpeaks  of  37  Chus,  as  of 
the  line  of  Shem :  and  Theophilus  in  his  treatife  to  Auto- 
lycus  does  the  fame  by  38  Mizraim.  Others  go  farther,  and 
add  Canaan  to  the  39  number.  Now  thefe  are  confeffedly 
the  immediate  fons  of  40  Ham  :  fo  that  we  may  underftand, 
who  was  properly  alluded  to  in  thefe  paffages  under  the 
name  of  Shem. 


M  A  C  A  R. 

This  was  a  facred  title  given  by  the  Amonians  to  their 
Gods  ;  which  often  occurs  in  the  Orphic  hymns,  when  any 
Deity  is  invoked. 

,s  ’l^eov  <Tg  ot  ’KocAS'ouoi  ootto  tu  'Xnfx  xxTayovTa.1,  gf  a  xcu  o  ACpctctfj.-  Syncelli 
Chronograph,  p.  98. 

36  Eutychii  five  Ebn  Patricii  Hid.  Vol.  1.  p.  60. 

37  Ex  tws  (puAtis  m'XniJL  X.ovi  ouofA.a.n,  o  A<0;o^.  Chron.  Pafchal.  p.  36. 

38  'Eregos  Se  vios  ru  "Xvfx.  —  ovo/uoltl  Me^agi/x*  Theophilus  ad  Aucolyc.  L.  2. 
P-  370- 

39  Alii  Shemi  filium  faciunt  Canaanem.  Relandi  Palseftina.  V.  i.  p.  7. 

4J  The  fons  of  Ham;  Culli  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan.  Genefis,  c. 
10.  v.  6. 

Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.  Genefis.  c.  9.  v.  18,  22. 

From  Sam,  and  Samen,  came  Summus ;  and  Hercules  Summanus ;  Samabethi, 
Samanaei,  Samonacodoma. 

KA  vSi, 
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41  KA v6i>  McLKOLg  n QUOUI,  TITVOKTQVB,  ®0&B  A VXWgSV. 

4*  KAt;0/,  M ocmg,  noivSegiLeg  eyuv  ouuviov  o^cl. 

Many  people  affimied  to  themfelves  this  title  ;  and  were 
ftyled  43  M outoLgeSi  or  Macarians :  and  various  colonics  were 
fuppofed  to  have  been  led  by  an  imaginary  perfonage  Macar, 
or  44  Macareus.  In  confequence  of  this  we  find,  that  the 
moft  ancient  name  of  many  cities  and  iflands  was  Macra, 
Macris,  and  45  Macaria.  The  Grecians  fuppofed  the  term 
Macar  to  fignify  happy  ;  whence  Mcuccigeg  §eoi  was  inter¬ 
preted  evSca[JLovsg  :  but  whether  this  was  the  original  purport 
of  the  word,  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  a  favourite  term  :  and  many  places  of  fan&ity 

jm | 

41  Orphic.  Hymn.  33. 

4i  Orphic.  Hymn.  7.  So  EA0g  M axxp,  to  Hercules,  and  to  Pan.  KAu0i  M axat, 
to  Dionufus.  Alfo  Maxa^>  N nceus.  KAuO/,  Mon cac,  tpcomv ,  to  Corybas  the  Sun. 

45  MeA 7tgv  cT'  oirXorepccv  M xxapeov  yeueyiv  re9  xguriv  re- 

Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  42.. 

44  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  327,  328. 

We  read  of  Macaria  in  the  Red  Sea.  Plin.  L.  6.  c.  29. 

ToTugxcttov  ogos,  xxi  M a.xagix.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  173. 

45  Cyprus  was  called  M axapia,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  Ptolem. 

Lefbos  Macaria.  ClarifTima  Lefbos-,  appellata  Lana,  Pelafgia,  Aigeira,  iEthiope, 

Macaria,  a  Macareo  Jovis  nepote.  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  31.  and  Mela.  L.  2.  c.  7.  p.  209. 
Ocraov  A to&os  xvoo  M xxccpos  eSa;  euros  espyet.  Homer.  Iliad.  D.  v.  544. 

Rhodes  called  Macaria.  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  31. 

A  fountain  in  Attica  was  called  Macaria.  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  79. 

Part  of  Thrace,  Macaria.  Apollonius  Rhod.  L.  1.  v.  1115. 

A  city  in  Arcadia,  M xxxpiai.  Steph.  Byzant. 

Maxap,  a  king  of  Lefbos.  Clement.  Cohort,  p.  27. 

An  ifland  of  Lycia,  Macara.  Steph.  Byzant. 

The  Macares,  who  were  the  reputed  fons  of  Deucalion,  after  a  deluge  fettled  in 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  other  iflands.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  5.  p.  347. 
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were  denominated  from  it.  Macar,  as  a  perfon,  was  by  fome 
efleemed  the  offspring  of  46  Lycaon  :  by  others  the  fon  of 
47  iEolus.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  48  Macareus,  and 
fpeaks  of  him  as  the  fon  of  Jupiter.  This  term  is  often 
found  compounded,  Macar-On  :  from  whence  people  were 
denominated  M amoves,  and  49  M ouzgwvsg  3  and  places  were- 
called  MoLJCgQM.  This  probably  was  the  original  of  the  name 
given  to  Iflands,.  which  were  flyled  They 

were  to  be  found  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  as  well  as  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  Acropolis  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia  was  in  like 
manner  called  50  Ma mgoov  vi)<rog.  It  was  certainly  an  Amo- 
nian  facred  term.  The  inland  city  Oafis  flood  in  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  province,  which  had  the  51  fame  name  :  fo  that  the 
meaning  mufl  not  be  fought  for  in  Greece.  This  term  was 
fometimes  expreffed  as  a  feminine,  Macris,  and  Macra  :  and 
by  the  Grecians  was  interpreted  longa ;  as  if  it  related  to  ex- 

46  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  602-.  I-Ie  fpeaks  of  Macaria  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 

L.  1.  p.  80. 

47  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  896. 

43  Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  347.  Maxao  0  K pivcex'd.  SchoL  in  Plomer.  Iliad.  Q. 
v.  544. 

49  'Ot'Xavvoi,  vs  'mforepov  eAeyov  Maxpeovas.  Strabo.  L.  12. 

Sanni,  Hxvvot,  means  Heliadae,  the  fame  as  Macarones.  Max  peeves,  near  Colchis, 
cm  wv’Xavvai.  Stephanus  Byzant. 

50  The  fame  as  the  Cadmeum.  M axaccov  vmos,  ji  axooiroAis  twv  ev  Hoiunct  Qrr 
€&cv  to  tzclA aiov,  (o s  0  HapueviS ns.  Suidas. 

Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  347.  Ma.xa.puv  vnaoi  near  Britain  and  Thule.  Scho¬ 
lia  in  Lycophron.  v.  1200. 

‘A iim v  Maxaguv  w<roi,  t 00/  tov  api<?c v 
'Zvva ,  Qteoov  fiacnAr.a,  'PtM  rexe  r&T  evi  ^ojpep. 

Of  the  Theban  Acropolis,  Tzetzes  in  Lycophron.  v.  1194. 

51  Herodotus..  L.  3.  c.  16. 


tent. 
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tent.  It  was  certainly  an  ancient  word,  and  related  to  their 
theology  :  but  was  grown  fo  obfolete,  that  the  original  pur¬ 
port  could  not  be  retrieved.  I  think  we  may  be  allured 
that  it  had  no  relation  to  length.  Euboea  was  of  old  called 
Macris  ;  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  comparatively  long : 
but  Icarus,  Rhodes,  and  Chios,  were  likewile  called  fo  ;  and 
they  did  not  project  in  length  more  than  the  iflands  in  their 
52  neighbourhood.  They  were  therefore  not  denominated 
from  their  figure.  There  was  a  cavern  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  was  called  Macrai,  according  to  Euripides, 

53  n^otrfoppoy  ctvrgov,  dig  M oucgag  KixXriVKopzv. 

The  fame  author  fhews  manifeftly,  that  it  was  a  proper 
name  ;  and  that  the  place  itfelf  was  ftyled  Macrai.  This 

was  a  contraction  for  Macar-Ai,  or  the  place  of  Macar  : 

♦ 

5*  Moucgai  c h  yu%og  s?  exzi  KeKhYifJLevog. 

All  thefe  places  were  for  a  religious  reafon  fo  denominated 
from  Macar,  a  title  of  the  Deity. 

M  E  L  E  C  H. 

Melech,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  exprefled,  Malech,  and  Mo¬ 
loch,  betokens  a  king ;  as  does  Malecha  a  queen.  It  was  a 

5*  Macra,  a  river  in  Italy.  Plin.  L.  3.  c.  5. 

5}  Euripides  in  lone.  v.  937.  Ev0a  'tcrgoo-Gopfes  Ts-ergas 

Mccxpas  xaAycri  yn s  amxTgs  AtB/J'cs.  Ibid. 

Paufanias  informs  us  that  the  children  of  Niobe  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  here 
(lain  in  this  cavern. 

i4  Euripides  ibid.  Alfo  in  another  place  he  mentions 

KgxpoT&s  es  Avt £a,  xau  Maxpas  'ErgTprpf'pgtf. 
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title  of  old  given  to  many  Deities  in  Greece  ;  but  in  after 
times  grew  obfolete,  and  mifunderftood  :  whence  it  was  often 
changed  to  fJLSiXf^og,  and  jJLSiKi'fciog,  which  hgnified  the 
gentle,  fweet,  and  benign  Deity.  Paufanias  tells  us,  that 
Jupiter  was  fly  led  MsiXiyiog,  both  in  55  Attica,  and  at  56  Ar¬ 
gos  :  and  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  Ipeaks  of  this  Deity 
under  the  fame  title,  in  company  with  Artemis  at  Sicyon. 
57  E 51  Zsvg  MsiAi'fciog,  mi  A grsfjug  ovofJL&fyfjLevYi  II ar^wa. 
He  mentions,  that  they  were  both  of  great  antiquity,  placed 
in  the  temple  before  the  introduction  of  images  :  for  the  one 
was  reprefented  by  a  pyramid,  and  the  other  by  a  bare  pil¬ 
lar  :  Hvg&fJuSi  fe  0  M sihi^iog,  r$s  mon  z$iv  sim<r(jisvY).  He 
alfo  fpeaks  of  fome  unknown  Gods  at  Myonia  in  Locris, 
called  ®soi  M ei'krvioi :  and  of  an  altar  with  an  infcription  of 
the  fame  purport,  sS  (iufjiog  ®swv 

Rivers  often  had  the  name  of  Melech.  There  was  one  in 
Babylonia,  generally  exprefled  Nahar  Malcha,  or  the  royal 
ftream  :  thefe  too  were  often  by  the  Grecians  changed  to 
M eihiyoi.  The  foregoing  writer  gives;  an  inftance  in  a  59  river 
of  Achaia.  Malaga  in  Spain  was  properly  Malacha,  the 
royal  city.  I  take  the  name  of  Amalek  to  have  been  Ham 
60  Melech  abbreviated  :  a  title  taken  by  the  Amalekites  from 

iS  AcaCacri  S 6  toy  Kvpicrcrov  (2u)fjt.o9  eq'iv  ao^aioi  Mei,\ Atss.  Paufanias. 

L.  i.  p.  9. 

56  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  154. 

57  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  132. 

58  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  897. 

19  Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  573. 

60  The  country  of  the  Amalekites  is  called  the  land  of  Ham.  1  Chronicles,  c. 
4.  v.  40. 

the 
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the  head  of  their  family.  In  like  manner  I  imagine  61  Mal- 
chom,  the  God  of  the  Sidonians,  to  have  been  a  contraction 
of  Malech-Chom,  ficvriAevg  'HA log  :  a  title  given  to  the  Sun  ; 
but  conferred  alio  upon  the  chief  of  the  Amonian  61  family. 

A  N  A  C. 

Anac  was  a  title  of  high  antiquity,  and  feems  to  have 
been  originally  appropriated  to  perfons  of  great  ftrength, 
and  ftature.  Such  people  in  the  plural  were  ftyled  Ana- 
kim  ;  and  one  family  of  them  were  to  be  found  at  63  Kir- 
jath-Arba.  Some  of  them  were  likewife  among  the  Caphto- 
rim,  who  fettled  in  Paleftina.  Paufanias  reprefents  Afterion, 
whofe  tomb  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  Lydia,  as  a 
fon  of  Anac,  and  of  an  enormous  fize.  6+  E ivou  is  Afsgiov 
(jlsv  Avoutrog'  A volktcl  is  T^g  koliScl — o^cc  s<pctvr\  to  oryyy.ct  zs^s- 
yoncji  sg  ths'/v,  cog  s?iv  olv6 roots'  stsl  iica  fxsysSog  wt  s$iv  07rccg 

61  1  Kings,  c.  11.  v.  33. 

61  I  will  cut  off  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this  place,  and  the  name  of  the  Cha- 
merims  with  thepriefls  ;  and  them  that  worfhip  the  hoft  of  heaven  upon  the  houfe 
tops,  and  them  that  worfhip,  and  that  lwear  by  the  Lord,  and  that  fwear  by  Mal- 
cham.  Zephaniah.  c.  i.  v.  4. 

65  Judges,  c.  1.  v.  10.  Jofhua.  c.  15.  v.  13.  Deuteronomy,  c.  2.  v.  21.  Jofhua. 
c.  1 1.  v.  22.  and  c.  13.  v.  12. 

The  priefts  at  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  were  called  AvxxTOTiAe^xi.  Clement. 
Alex.  Cohort,  p.  16. 

64  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  87.  It  was  in  the  illand  Lade  before  Miletus.  The  au¬ 
thor  adds,  when  the  bones  were  difcovered.  A vrixa.  Se  Acyos  ti/\Qev  es  tbs  to-o AAbs 
TiipuovJ  tb  'X.gvaa.opoi  uvou  y.ev  Toy  yexpov — xtA — xai  %£t/xxppoy  ts  'zctotx/xov  CLxexvoy 
exaAouv. 

See  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  3.  of  Anaces,  Avxxtk.  Tbs  Aios  xovgs s  Avxxxt  01 
AOm vxtoi  Tucocrnyoptvcrxv.  Plutarch.  Numa. 
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ca  e$o%£V.  We  may  from  hence  perceive  that  the  hiftory  of 
the  Anakim  was  not  totally  obliterated  among  the  Grecians. 
Some  of  their  Deities  were  fly  led  cLVOXTes'  others  M0MTogegy 
and  their  temples  otvxJCTOgix.  Michael  Pfellus  fpeaking  of  he- 
reiies,  mentions,  that  fome  people  were  fo  debafed,  as  to 
worfhip  Satanaki :  6s  A vrov  Sa  (Jiovov  smysiov  Xoltolvouu  evregvi- 
fyvTOLi.  Satanaki  feems  to  be  Satan  Anac,  fioSofag  fixtnAsvg. 

Necho,  Nacho,  Necus,  Negus,  which  in  the  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopic  languages  lignified  a  king,  probably  was  an 
abbreviation  of  Anaco,  and  Anachus.  It  was  fometimes  ex- 
prefled  Nachi,  and  Nacchi.  The  buildings  reprefented  at 
Perfepolis  are  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Nacki  Ruftan  ;  which 
iignifies  the  lord,  or  prince  Ruftan. 

* 

Z  A  R,  and  S  A  R. 

Sar  is  a  rock,  and  made  ufe  of  to  ftgnify  a  promontory.  As 
temples  were  particularly  eredted  upon  fuch  places,  thefe 
eminences  were  often  denominated  Sar-On,  from  the  Deity, 
to  whom  the  temples  were  facred.  The  term  Sar  was  often¬ 
times  ufed  as  a  mark  of  high  honour.  The  Pfalmift  repeat¬ 
edly  addrefles  God  as  his  Rock,  66  the  Rock  of  his  refuge ; 
the  Rock  of  his  falvation.  It  is  alfo  ufed  without  a  meta¬ 
phor,  for  a  title  of  refpedl :  but  it  feems  then  to  have  been 
differently  exprefled.  The  facred  writers  call  that  lordly 
people  the  Sidonians,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Tyre,  67  Sarim.  The 

65  Michael  Pfellus.  p.  10. 

66  Pfalm  28.  v.  1.  Deuteron.  c.  32.  v.  15.  Ifaiah.  c.  17.  v.  10.  Pfalm  78.  v.  35. 
It  is  often  ftyled  Selah. 

67  Ifaiah.  c.  23.  v.  8. 

Vol.  I.  L  name 
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name  of  Sarah  was  given  to  the  wife  of  Abraham  by  way  of 
eminence  ;  and  hgnifies  a  68  lady,  or  princefs.  It  is  conti¬ 
nually  to  be  found  in  the  compolition  of  names,  which  relate 
to  places,  or  perfons,  efteemed  facred  by  the  Amonians.  We 
read  of  Serapis,  Serapion,  Serapammon  :  alfo  of  Sarchon,  and 
Sardon ;  which  is  a  contra&ion  for  Sar-Adon.  In  Tobit 
mention  is  made  of 69  Sarchedonus ;  the  fame  name  as  the 
former,  but  with  the  eaftern  afpirate.  The  Sarim  in  Either 
are  taken  notice  of  as  perfons  of  high  7*  honour  :  the  fame 
dignity  feems  to  have  been  known  among  the  Philiftim,  by 
whom  it  was  rendered  71  Sarna,  or  Sarana :  hence  came  the 
72  Tyrian  word  Sarranus  for  any  thing  noble  and  fplendid. 
In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  are  enumerated  the  titles  of  the 
chief  princes,  who  attended  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  Judea.  Among  others  he  mentions  the  73  Sar- 
fechim.  This  is  a  plural,  compounded  of  Sar,  and  Sech,. 
rendered  alfo  Shec,  a  prince  or  governor.  Sar-Sechim  ligni- 
lies  the  chief  of  the  princes  and  rulers.  Rabfhekah  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  purport:  it  lignifies  the  great  prince;  as  by  Rab- 
fares  is  meant  the  chief  7+  Eunuch  ;  by  Rabmag,  the  chief  of 
the  Magi.  Many  places  in  Syria  and  Canaan  have  the  term 
Sar  in  compolition ;  fuch  as  Sarabetha,  Sariphasa,  Sareptha*. 


63  Genefis.  c.  17.  v.  15. 

Tobit.  c.  1.  v.  22. 

70  Either.  c.  1.  v.  16. 

71  Joftiua.  c.  13.  v.  3.  Judges,  c.  16.  v.  5.  1  Samuel,  c.  29.  v.  7. 

71  Oftrum  Sarranum. 

73  Jeremiah,  c.  39.  v.  3. 

74  Ifaiah.  c.  37.  v.  4.  Jeremiah,  c.  39.  v.  3. 
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Sardis,  the  capital  of  Crcefus,  was  the  city  of  Sar-Ades,  the 
fame  as  Atis,  the  Deity  of  the  country. 

High  75  groves,  or  rather  hills  with  woods  of  ancient  oaks, 
were  named  Saron ;  becaufe  they  were  facred  to  the  Deity  fo 
called.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  the  Saronian  bay  near  Corinth, 
and  of  the  oaks  which  grew  near  it.  76  Portus  Coenitis,  Sinus 
Saronicus  olim  querno  nemore  redimitus;  unde  nomen.  Both 
the  oaks  and  the  place  were  denominated  from  the  Deity 
Sar-On,  and  Chan- Ait,  by  the  Greeks  rendered  Xotgwv,  and 
K oiveiTis,  which  are  titles  of  nearly  the  fame  purport.  Saron 
was  undoubtedly  an  ancient  God  in  Greece.  77  Lilius  Gyral- 
dus  ftyles  him  Deus  Marinus :  but  he  was  properly  the  Sun. 
Diana,  the  lifter  of  Apollo,  is  named  78  Saronia  :  and  there 
were  Saronia  facra,  together  with  a  feftival  at  79  Troezen;  in 
which  place  Orus  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  born.  %0  £Ipqv 
yevstfdou  <r<pi<riv  sv  yi)  'urgwrov.  Orus  was  the  fame  as  Sar-On, 
the  Lord  of  light.  Sl  Rocks  were  called  Saronides,  from  hav- 

75  It  is  fometimes  exprelfed  Saronas. 

Eft  et  regio  Saronas,  five  S pvfxoi.  Reland.  Palmftina.  p.  i  S 8.  Any  place  facred 
to  the  Deity  Saron  was  liable  to  have  this  name :  hence  we  find  plains  fo  called  in 
the  Onomafticon  of  Eufebius.  'O  Xapcov —  w  a.iro  m  opss  QxGup  em  tyiu  T&zgazSoc. 
Aifxvyiv  x00^' 

76  Plin.  L.  4.  c.  8. 

77  Lilius  Gyraldus.  Syntag.  4.  p.  170.  from  Paufanias,  and  Ariftides  in  The- 
miftoclem. 

78  Xccpnonx,  Apre/xis'  A^aion  Hefych.  She  was  by  the  Perfians  named  Sar-Ait. 

APTg^us*  01  riepacc.  Ibidem. 

79  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  189. 

80  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  181. 

81  Callimachus  calls  the  ifland  Afterie  xccxov  aapov.  A <r££<»,  'stoj'to/o  kocxov  ua- 
pov.  This  by  the  Scholiaft  is  interpreted  y.a.Avvrpov'  but  it  certainly  means  a  Rock. 
Hymn,  in  Delon,  v.  225. 
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ing  temples  and  towers  facred  to  this  Deity:  juft  as  groves  of 
oaks  were,  of  which  I  took  notice  above.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  is  given  by  2a  Hefychius ;  and  by  the  Scholiaft  upon 
the  following  verfe  of  Callimachus, 

83  H  'UTqKKol;  iftevegde  Xctgomfctg  vygog  la.ocv 
H  sigev. 

As  oaks  were  ftyled  Saronides,  fo  likewife  were  the  ancient 
Druids,  by  whom  the  oak  was  held  fo  facred.  Hence  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  fpeaking  of  the  priefts  of  Gaul,  ftyles  them 
*+  <£/Ao(ro(poj,  Seohoyoi  —  'ure^irjocg  TifJLWfJLevoi,  xg  2APONIAA2 
ovofJLCt^ztri,  This  is  one  proof  out  of  many  how  far  the  Amo- 
nian  religion  was  extended  :  and  how  little  we  know  of  Drui- 
dical  worfhip,  either  in  refpeft  to  its  eflence  or  its  origin. 

U  C  H. 

Uch,  T#,  exprefied  alfo  Ach,  Och,  O^a,  was  a  term  of 
honour  among  the  Babylonians,  and  the  reft  of  the  progeny 
of  Chus ;  and  occurs  continually  in  the  names  of  men  and 
places,  which  have  any  connexion  with  their  hiftory.  I  have 
fbewn  in  a  former  85  treatife  that  the  fhepherds  who  ruled 
in  Egypt  were  of  that  race  ;  and  that  they  came  from  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  Chaldea.  Eufebius  informs  us,  that  their  national 
title  was  86  T aovvog ;  or,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  exprefied  by 

81  Hapwvif  £$  'wtr pzi)  w  ai  cT ix  rujaXctiQTnrcx.  x.e%wuia.i  £pva.  Hefych. 

8’  Callimachus.  Hymn,  to  Zeus.  v.  22. 

84  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  308. 

85  See  Obfervations  and  Inquiries  upon  ancient  Hiftory.  p.  196. 

86  Eufebii  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  10.  c.  13.  p.  500. 
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the  people  themfelves,  Yxtcowros,  Uc-Cufus.  It  is  a  term 
taken  notice  of  by  Apion,  and  Manethon  ;  and  they  fpeak  of 
it  as  a  word  in  the  facred  language  of  the  country,  which 
lignified  a  king ;  87  Y%  kol6’  tegav  y7\m<rca  <rr){JLOuvei. 

I  wonder  that  this  word  has  been  palled  over  with  fo  little 
notice ;  as  it  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
much  importance  in  refpeCt  to  etymology.  Uc-Cufus  ligni- 
fied  the  royal  or  noble  Cufean  :  and  as  it  was  a  word  in  the 
facred  language  of  Egypt,  we  may  from  hence  learn  what 
that  language  was;  and  be  allured  that  it  was  the  primitive 
language  of  Chus,  the  fame  as  the  ancient  Chaldaic.  It  was 
introduced  among  the  Mizraim  by  the  Auritae,  or  Cuthites, 
together  with  their  rites,  and  religion  :  hence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  facred  language.  Diodorus  Siculus  aifords  88  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  fame  purpofe:  and  it  is  farther  proved  by  Helio- 
dorus ;  who  fays  that  the  facred  characters  of  Egypt,  and 
thofe  of  the  Cuthites  in  Ethiopia  were  the  89  fame.  This  term 
occurs  very  often  among  the  titles,  of  which  the  Babylonifh 
names  are  compofed  ;  fuch  as  Ochus  and  Belochus.  Among 
the  Egyptians  it  is  to  be  found  in  Acherez,  and  Achen- 
cherez  ;  which  are  the  names  of  two  very  ancient  princes. 
Acherez  is  a  compound  of  Ach-Ares,  Magnus  Sol  ;  equivalent 
to  Achorus,  another  name  of  the  fame  Deity,  aflumed  in  like 
manner  by  their  kings.  The  latter  was  fometimes  expreffed 
90  Aachor,  Achoris,  Ochuras,  Uchoreus which  are  all  the 

*7  J-ofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  1.  c.  13.  p.  445- 

88  Diodorus  Si"ulus.  L.  3  p.  144. 

89  Heliodori  Aithiopica.  L.  4.  p.  174. 

90  Achor*  3-eos  onroyju.oi.  Clement.  Alexandr.  Cohortatio.  p.  33. 
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fame  name  diveriified  in  different  ages,  and  by  different  writ¬ 
ers.  As  priefts  took  the  titles  of  the  Deities  whom  they  ferved, 
Lucan  has  very  properly  introduced  a  prieft  of  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  Achoreus : 

91  quos  inter  Achoreus, 

Jam  placidus  fenio,  fracftufque  modeftior  annis. 

The  name  of  Oftris  feems  to  have  been  Uc-Sehor,  and 
Uc-Sehoris.  According  to  Hellanicus,  if  a  perfon  had  in 
Egypt  made  enquiry  about  the  term  Oftris,  he  would  not 
have  been  understood  :  for  the  true  name  was 91  Uftris.  Philo 
Biblius  from  Sanchoniathon  calls  the  fame  Deity  93  Iiiris  ; 
and  adds,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Cna,  or  Canaan ;  and 
the  inventor  of  three  letters.  Ingtg,  ruv  rgioov  ygotfjLfJL&TCjdv 
evgSTYis,  afetyog  Xva.  78  Qoiwcog.  I  take  Iiiris,  and  Uiiris,  as 
well  as  Oiiris,  to  be  all  Uc-Sehoris  foftened,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  ears  of  Greece. 

The  Sun  was  ftyled  El-Uc,  which  the  Grecians  changed 
to  Awcof,  Lucos ;  as  we  learn  from  94  Macrobius.  He  was 
alfo  ftyled  El-Uc-Or,  which  was  changed  to  Avxwgsvg ;  and 
El-Uc -Aon,  rendered  Lycaon95,  Avxoucv.  As  this  perfonage 

was 

91  Lucan.  L.  8.  v.  475. 

91  Kaz  yap  tov  Oaiom  EAA avisos  ITaipiv  eipvxev  ax.nx.osv  at  airo  t wv  Iegeoov  A eyo- 
•fjLivov.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Oftris.  Vol.  1.  p.  364. 

93  Eufebius.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  39. 

94  Annum  quoque  vetuftiflimi  Grmcorum  Avxa?avra  appellant  tov  caro  tb  A T- 
KOT,  id  eft  Sole.  &c.  Macrob.  Saturn.  L.  1.  c.  17.  p.  194. 

95  Lycaon  was  the  fame  as  Apollo ;  and  worlhiped  in  Lycia :  his  priefts  were 
ftyled  Lycaones  :  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  turned  into  a  wolf.  Ovid  Metam. 
L.  1.  v.  232.  Apollo’s  mother  Latona  was  alfo  changed  to  the  fame  animal.  'H 
Awt&j  m  Af?Aor  >iA0g  /aera^a?i\.Baa  eii  A  uxor.  Scholia  in  Dionyf.  v.  525- 
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was  the  fame  as  El-Uc,  A wtog ;  it  was  fabled  of  him,  that  he 
was  turned  into  a  wolf.  The  caufe  of  this  abfurd  notion 
arofe  from  hence  :  every  facred  animal  in  Egypt  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fome  title  of  the  Deity.  But  the  Greeks  never 
conlidered  whether  the  term  was  to  be  taken  in  its  primary, 
or  in  its  fecondary  acceptation  :  hence  they  referred  the  hi- 
ftory  to  an  animal,  when  it  related  to  the  God,  from  whom 
the  animal  was  denominated.  A  vices,  Lucos,  was,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  the  name  of  the  Sun  :  hence,  wherever  this  term  oc¬ 
curs  in  compofition,  there  will  be  commonly  found  fome  re¬ 
ference  to  that  Deity,  or  to  his  fubftitute  Apollo.  We  read  of 
•6  Avsas  AiroAAoovog  is  gov :  of  97  Lycorus,  a  fuppofed  fon  of 
Apollo :  of  98  Lycomedes,  another  fon  :  of  99  Lycofura,  the 
firft  city,  which  the  Sun  beheld.  The  people  of  Delphi  were 
of  old  called  100  Lycorians  :  and  the  fummit  of  Parnaffus, 

1  Lycorea.  Near  it  was  a  2  town  of  the  fame  name ;  and 

both 


People  are  faid  to  have  been  led  to  Parnaffus  by  the  howling  of  wrolves ;  Avkoov 
ccp'jycus.  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  811. 

The  Hirpi  were  worfhipers  of  fire;  and  w^ere  conducted  to  their  fettlement  in 
Campania  by  a  wolf.  Strabo.  L.  5.  p.  383, 

In  the  account  given  of  Danaus,  and  of  the  temple  founded  by  him  at  Argos,  is  a 
(lory  of  a  wolf  and  a  bull.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  153.  The  temple  wras  Itvled  AttoA- 
Xtovos  iepov  Avxis. 

96  Paufanias  above:  alfo  Apollo  Avkouos,  and  Avxua.  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  44. 
L.  2.  p.  152,  153. 

97  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  8iiv. 

98  Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  530. 

99  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  678. 

Oi  /±e*.<poi  to  TupwTov  Auxvpe.s  exctAevr 0.  Scholia  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  4. 
v.  1489. 

1  Stephanus  Byzant.  and  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  640.  faid  to  have  been  named  from 
wolves.  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  8 it. 

1  A uxcogeicij  to-oPus  AeAtp'icT'oS)  tv  y  Tiy.oc.Tai  0  AttoAAcicv.  Etymolog.  Magnum. 
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both  were  facred  to  the  God  of  light.  From  Lucos  in  this 
fenfe  came  lux,  luceo,  lucidus,  and  Jupiter  Lucetius,  o  t  e 
Latines :  and  ’Kvyvo;,  ’hvyvzm,  of  the  Greeks  :  a  o 
A vxefioig,  and  a {JL<piXvxos,  though  differently  exprefTed.  Hence 
it  was,  that  fo  many  places  facred  to  Apollo  were  ftyled 
Leuce,  Leuca,  Avkiol ,  Leucas,  Leucate. 

Mox  et  Leucatae  nimbofa  cacumina  montis, 

Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  3  Apollo. 

Hence  alfo  infcriptions  *  DEO  LEUCANI*  :  which  term 
feems  to  denote,  Sol-Fons,  the  fountain  of  day.  The  name 
Lycophron,  Avxopgw,  which  feme  would  derive  from  Avm, 
a  wolf,  ftgnifies  a  perfon  of  an  enlightened  mind.  Groves 
were  held  very  facred  :  hence  lucus,  which  fome  would  a  - 
furdly  derive  a  non  lucendo,  was  fo  named  from  the  Deity 
there  worlhiped  :  as  was  'Aipff,  a  word  of  the  fame  purport 

among  the  Greeks.  A 

This  people,  who  received  their  theology  from  gyp  an 
Syria,  often  fuppreffed  the  leading  vowel ;  and  thought  to 

atone  for  it  by  giving  a  new  termination :  though  ^  \e 
truth,  this  mode  of  abbreviation  is  often  to  be  obferve  in 
the  original  language,  from  whence  thefe  terms  are  derive  . 
Kti£0?,  the  name  of  Cyrus,  feems  to  have  fuffered  an  a  ri  g- 

Z  a  deluge  by  Lycorm  the  ton  of  H— 

'Tmni  4’o'ko  Amuftmi  Kafmpos-  Apollon.  L.  4-  V'  l+S9'  , 

«r.  «  Scholia,  ibid.  It  properly  fign.fied  Solan, 

5  Virgil.  iEneid.  L.  3*  v.  ^74* 

4  Gruter’s  Infcriptions.  Vol.  i.  p.  mlxxxii.  n.  8. 
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ment  of  this  nature.  It  was  probably  a  compound  of  Uch- 
Ur,  the  fame  as  Achor,  and  Achorus  of  Egypt,  the  great  lu¬ 
minary,  the  Sun.  In  ancient  times  all  kings,  priefts,  and 
people  of  confequence  took  to  themfelves  fome  facred  title. 
But  as  Aneith  was  abbreviated  to  Neith,  Acherez  to  Che- 
rez  ;  fo  Achorus  was  rendered  Chorus,  Curus.  Thus  far  is 
manifeft,  that  Curus  fignified  the  Sun.  5  'O  [jlsv  ovv  K vgog 

Ct7T4  T«  7T OtAcUX  0'J0(JLZ  STysV'  SKeiVU  Jg  &7T0  TS  H XlhS 

ysvecrQou  cpctcrT  Kvgov  yctg  kolKbiv  H sg<rcc$  rov  B Xiov :  Ctefias 
likewife  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Cyrus  had  this  fignifi- 
cation.  6  FLca  tiQeJou,  to  ovo(jloc  olvth  olkq  tz  JrlAix :  He  was  de~ 
nominated  Cyrus  from  the  Sun ,  which  was  fo  called.  It  was  the 
fame  as  Orus  :  and  according  to  Strabo  it  is  fometimes  fo  ex- 
preffed  ;  as  we  may  infer  from  a  river  of  this  name,  of  which 
he  fays,  7  EzaAejTO  Jg  'UTgorsgov  K ogo$.  We  find  it  fometimes 
rendered  K vgig>  Curis :  but  ftill  with  a  reference  to  the  Sun, 
the  Adonis  of  the  eaft.  Hefychius  explains  K vgig,  o  A iuvig. 
In  Phocis  was  8  Kypp'a,  Currha,  where  Apollo  K vppcuos  was 
honoured ;  which  names  were  more  commonly  expreffed 
KUppa,  and  K ippaiog.  The  people  of  Cyrene  are  faid  by  Pa- 

5  Plutarch,  in  Artaxerxe.  p.  1012.. 

6  Ctefias  in  Perficis. 

So  Hefychius.  Tor  ycto  t:v  oi  Ueocrai  Kupov  heydair.  Hence  K upos,  xp^ooVf  @<x- 
xnAey?,  ibid,  alfo  Kvpos,  e^aicc. 

7  Strabo,  Ipeaking  of  the  river  Cur,  or  Cyrus.  L.  11.  p.  764. 

3  Quid  tibi  cum  Cyrrha  ?  quid  cum  Permeflidos  unda  ? 

Martial.  L.  1.  Epigram.  77.  v.  11. 

Phocaicas  Amphifla  manus,  fcopulolaque  Cyrrha. 

Lucan.  L.  3.  v.  172. 

Kippar,  enviiov  Ath$uv.  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  8x7. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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lasphatus  to  have  been  originally  Ethiopians  or  Cuthites. 
They,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  worshiped  the  Sun,  under  the 
title  of  Achur,  and  Achor  :  and  like  them  efteemed  him  the 
9  Seog  OL%oumog.  From  the  God  Achur  we  may  infer  that 
their  country  was  at  firft  called  Acurana  ;  which  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Achur- Ain,  and  betokens  the  great  fountain  of 
light.  Acurana  was  abbreviated  to  Curane  and  Curene ; 
but  was  always  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  Sun,  and  Heaven. 
Hence  the  Greeks,  who  out  of  every  obfolcte  term  formed 
perfonages,  fuppofed  Gyrene  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
the  fupreme  Deity.  10  Kv^vy],  'tto'kig  AiSvns,  cvro  Kv^vrig  Trig 
*T ^soog,  The  city  Cyrene  in  Libya  was  denominated  from  Cy - 
re?ie ,  the  daughter  of  the  mofl  High.  There  was  a  fountain 
here  of  great  fan&ity,  which  was  in  like  manner  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  Sun.  It  was  called  11  Kt^i)  which 

9  Cyrenaici  Achorem  Deum  (invocant)  mufcarum  multitudine  peftilentiam  ad- 
fe rente ;  qum  protinus  intereunt,  poftquam  litatum  eft  illi  Deo.  Plin.  L.  io.  c.  28. 
See  alio  Clement.  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  33. 

Some  late  editors,  and  particularly  Harduin,  not  knowing  that  Achor  was  wor- 
fhiped  at  Cyrene,  as  the  Srsoi  ct^ro^vioi,  have  omitted  his  name,  and  transferred  the 
hiftory  to  Elis.  But  all  the  ancient  editions  mention  Achor  of  Cyrene;  Cyrenaici 
Achorem  Deum,  &c.  I  have  examined  thofe  printed  at  Rome,  1470,  1473.  thofe 
of  Venice,  1472,  1476,  1487,  1507,  1510.  thofe  of  Parma,  1476,  1479,  1481.  one 
at  Brefcia,  1496.  the  editions  at  Paris,  1516,  1524,  1532.  the  Bafil  edition  by 
Froben,  1523  :  and  they  all  have  this  reading.  The  edition  alfo  by  Johannes  Spira, 
1469,  has  Acorem,  but  with  fome  variation.  The  fpurious  reading,  Elei  myagrum 
Deum ,  was,  I  imagine,  firft  admitted  into  the  text  by  Sigifmund  Gelenius,  who 
was  milled  by  the  fimilarity  of  the  two  hiftories.  Harduin  has  followed  him  blind¬ 
ly,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  more  ancient  and  true  reading. 

10  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  See  alfo  Scholia  on  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v,  91. 

”  'O/A  87 ru  K uers  Tzrnyv S  sS'uvo.vto  'zrtAaao-a.t 

Aurritei3  'ocvKirny  S  e  vacuous  tv  tvoctov . 

Callimachus.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  88. 
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terms  are  equivalent  to  Kur-Ain,  and  Achur-ain  of  the 
Amonians,  and  fignify  the  fountain  of  the  Sun.  Pliny 
proves,  that  this  was  the  purport  of  the  terms,  when  he  de- 
fcribes  this  part  of  the  world.  14  Cyrenaica,  eadem  Tripoli- 
tana  regio,  illuftratur  Hammonis  oraculo  — -  et  Fonte  Solis. 
The  like  account  is  to  be  found  in  Pomponius  Mela13.  Am- 
monis  oraculum,  fidei  inclytae ;  et  fons,  quern  Solis  I+  appel¬ 
lant.  As  Achor  was  a  term,  which  related  to  the  Sun ;  we 
find  it  often  compounded  with  £2y,  On,  another  name  of  that 
Deity,  from  whence  was  formed  Acharon.  This  was  the 
true  name  of  the  city  in  Paleftine,  called  in  Scripture,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  verfion,  1S  Ekron.  It  was  denominated  from 
Achor,  the  God  of  flies,  worfhiped  alfo  under  the  name  of 
Baal-zebub  with  the  fame  attribute.  The  Caphtorim 
brought  the  worfhip  of  this  God  from  Egypt ;  where  was  a" 
river  called  Acharon ;  fo  denominated  from  the  Deity  of  the 
country.  This  river,  and  the  rites  pra&ifed  in  its  vicinity, 


,z  Plin.  N.  H.  L.  5.  p.  249. 

,}  L.  x.  c.  8.  p.  43. 

,+  Juftin,  fpeaking  of  the  firft  fettlement  made  at  Cyrene,  mentions  a  mountain 
Cura,  which  was  then  occupied.  Montem  Cyram,  et  propter  amoenitatem  loci,  et 
propter  fontium  ubertatem  occupavere.  L.  13.  c.  7. 

,s  Conformably  to  what  I  fay,  Ekron  is  rendered  A xxotgeov  by  the  Seventy. 
1  Samuel,  c.  6.  v.  17. 

So  alfo  Jofephus  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  6.  c.  i.  p.  312. 

In  Achore  veftigia  Accaronis  :  Selden  de  Dijs  Syris.  Syntag.  6.  p.  228. 

O u  £wt weal  M violv  Sreov  Axxa.poov.  Gregory  Nazianz.  Editio  Etonenf.  1610.’ 
Pars  fecunda  cont.  Julianum.  p.  102. 

In  Italy  this  God  was  ftyled  by  the  Campanians,  ‘H^ajcA rs  Atto/avios.  See  Cle¬ 
mens.  Cohort,  p.  33. 

The  place  in  Egypt,  where  they  worlhiped  this  Deity,  was  named  Achoris ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fame,  which  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen.  1.  6.  c.  18. 

M  2 
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are  mentioned  in  a  beautiful  fragment  from  fome  Sibylline 
poetry,  but  when,  or  by  whom  compofed,  is  uncertain. 
The  verfes  are  taken  notice  of  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  what  is  remarkable,  are  certainly  quoted  long  before  the 
completion  of  what  is  portended.  However  the  purport 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  menace,  than  a  pro- 

16  I<n,  9sa,  pevsig  m  ysvfJLcctri  N ei\8r 

M ovvYiy  fJLouvcti,  ctorfog,  bki  ct{jL&0oig  Ayegovrog. 

The  Deity  was  likewife  called  Achad,  and  Achon  :  and 
many  cities  and  countries  were  hence  17  denominated.  Aeon 
in  Paleftine  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  named  in  honour  of  Her¬ 
cules,  the  chief  Deity  in  thofe  18  parts. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Ham,  ftyled  alfo  Cham,  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  Sun  :  and  worfhiped  by  his  pofterity. 
Hence  both  his  images  and  priefts  were  ftyled  Chamin  :  and 
many  princes  aftumed  this  title,  juft  as  they  did  that  of 


,6  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  44. 

He  quotes  another,  where  the  fate  of  Ephefus  is  foretold : 

Tttticc  cC  oiyoo^en  E (ptcros  v^ottsa-a.  'srap  o^0a/5, 

K at  Nyov  i^nTBacc  t ov  svtr /  vctitTaovrcc. 

There  is  a  third  upon  Serapis  and  his  temple  in  Egypt  r 
Kcct  av ,  £ipa.7riy  A/0as  apyus  iTriv.tiy.iVi  -sroAAas,- 
K eicry  urTteya.  ytyic^ov  tv  Aiyvirlw  TgiTa.ha.ivYi. 

The  temple  of  Serapis  was  not  ruined  till  the  reign  of  Theodofius.  Thefe  three 
famples  of  Sibylline  poetry  are  to  be  found  in  Clemens  above. 

17  Achad  was  one  of  the  firft  cities  in  the  world.  Genefis.  c.  10.  v.  10. 

Nifibis  city  was  named  both  Achad  and  Achar.  See  Geographia  Hebrteorum' 

Extera  of  the  learned  Michaelis.  p..  227. 

18  Stephanus  Byzant.. 
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Orus,  and  Arez.  His  pofterity  efteemed  themfelves  of  the 
Solar  race,  by  way  of  eminence  :  and  the  great  founder  of 
the  Perfic  Monarchy  was  ftyled  Achamin,  rendered  by  the 
Greeks  A^oufjLevYig,  Achasmenes  :  and  all  of  his  family  after¬ 
wards  had  the  title  of  A and  A%ou[JLSviSbu,  from  the 
fame  pretenfions.  They  all  of  them  univerfally  efteemed 
themfelves  the  children  of  the  Sun ;  though  they  were  like- 
wife  fo  called  from  their  worfhip.  Hence  Lutatius  Placidus 
in  his  Scholia  upon  Statius  interprets  the  word  Achremenidae 
by  19  Solis  Cultores.  This  may  ferve  to  authenticate  my  ety¬ 
mology,  and  fhew,  that  the  term  is  derived  from  Cham,  the 
Sun :  but  the  purport  of  it  was  generally  more  limited,  and 
the  title  confined  to  the  royal  race  of  the  Perfians  ;  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  the  Sun.  The  Cu- 
thites  of  Ethiopia  Africana  -  had  the  fame  high  opinion  of 
themfelves :  hence  Calafiris  in  Heliodorus  invokes  the  Sun  as 
his  great  anceftor.  20  [JLOtgrvg  0  Tevctg'grig 

'H?uo£*  and  Chariclea  in  another  place  makes  ufe  of  a  like 
invocation  :  21  H A/s,  Tevoigyu.  'UTgoyovuv  qfJLWV.  0 ,  Sun,  the 
great  fource  of  my  anceftry.  The  Amonians,  who  fettled  at 
Rhodes,  ftyled  themfelves  'HAiadca,  the  22  Solar  race.  Thofe, 
who  fettled  upon  the  Padus,  did  the  23  fame.  Hyde  men- 
tions  a  people  in  Diarbeker  called  24  Chamfi  j  and  fays,  that 

•  •  r  *  _■* 

r?  Lutatius  Placidus  upon  Statius.  Theb.  1.  x.  v.  718. 

”  Heliodori  iEthiopica.  1.  4.  p.  175. 

11  Heliodori  iEthiopica.  L.  10.  p.  472. 

Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  327. 

13  Apollonius  Rhod.  of  the  Heliadae.  L.  4.  v.  604. 

Chamfi,  feu  Solares,  funt  Arabice  Shemfi  vel  Shamfi. 

*  Hyde  Religio  Vet.  Perf.  p.  523.  and  575. 

Cham  being  pronounced  Sham,  and  Shem,  has  caufed  forne  of  his  pofterity  to  be 

referred  to  a  wrong  line- 

the 
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the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Solares ;  and  the  fame  in  purport 
as  Shemfi  and  Shamil  of  the  Arabians. 

The  term  T#,  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  was  obfolete, 
and  fcarce  known  in  the  times  when  Greece  moft  flourifhed : 
yet  fome  traces  of  it  may  be  found,  though  ftrangely  per¬ 
verted  from  its  original  meaning.  For  the  writers  of  this 
nation,  not  knowing  the  purport  of  the  words,  which  they 
found  in  their  ancient  hymns,  changed  them  to  fomething 
limilar  in  found  ;  and  thus  retained  them  with  a  degree  of 
religious,  but  blind,  reverence.  I  have  fhewn,  that  of  El- 
Uc  they  formed  A vxog,  Lucus ;  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  name  of  the  Sun  :  of  El-Uc-Aon,  Lycaon  :  of  El-Uc- 
Or,  Lycorus  and  Lycoreus : 

35  H  xidoigiVy  v  ro^oc  Avieosgeos  svtsol  Oojfa. 

So  from  Uc-Ait,  another  title  of  the  God,  they  formed  He- 
catus,  and  a  feminine,  Hecate.  Hence  Nicander  fpeaks  of 
Apollo  by  this  title  : 

36  'E £oy,svos  Tgi7roSe<r<ri  'ffCLgoi.  KAa giois  'Emroio. 

m 

And  Herophile  the  Sibyl  of  the  fame  Deity : 

37  Moigow  eyovtr  'Emra  tvs  tot  Ai/outTogivs, 

The  only  perfon  who  feems  knowingly  to  have  retained 
this  word,  and  to  have  ufed  it  out  of  compohtion,  is  28  Ho- 

Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  19. 

*6  Nicander  Alexipharmica.  v.  11. 

17  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  827. 

18  It  is  however  to  be  found  in  Euripides  under  the  term  o^os.  Thefeus  fays  to 
Adraftus : 

Ex  re  S’  thcLvvu;  iirra.  tv pos  QnCas  Supplices.  v.  13 1. 
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mer.  He  had  been  in  Egypt ;  and  was  an  admirer  of  the 
theology  of  that  nation.  He  adhered  to  ancient  29  terms 
with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm ;  and  introduced  them  at  all 
hazards,  though  he  many  times  did  not  know  their  meaning. 
This  word  among  others  he  has  preferved ;  and  he  makes 
ufe  of  it  adverbially  in  its  proper  fenfe,  when  he  defcribes 
any  body  fuperlatively  great,  and  excellent.  Thus  he  fpeaks 
of  Calchas  as  far  fuperior  to  every  body  elfe  in  prophetic 
knowledge,  and  ftyles  him  Cfc  otgifog : 

30  KaA^as  ©seogifw  omozoA^v  0%  ugirog, 

Og  19JV3  roc  r  soncty  roc  r  srrofjcsvoc,  'urgo  r  eonoc. 

So  on  the  Trojan  lide  Helenus  is  fpoken  of  in  the  fame 
light  : 

31  ngiufJuSris  'E Asvog  oiwoiroAw  0%  ctgirog. 

So  32  0%  ocgirov,  33  AjtwAwj/  0%  ugigrog,  and  34  T vyiog 

— Xxvrorofjcw  o’fc  ccgirog. 

In 

19  From  Uc  and  Uch  came  the  word  euge :  alio  gy^w,  eu %0/mcx.i,  A»,  of  the 

Greeks.  Callimachus  abounds  with  ancient  Amonian  terms.  He  bids  the  young 
women  of  Argos  to  receive  the  Goddefs  Minerva, 

~£w  t  euctyogia,  aw  t’  zuypnxGiy  aw  t  cchuAvyctis. 

Lavacr.  Palladis.  v.  139. 

From  Uc-El  came  Euclea  Sacra,  and  EwjcA os“Zevs.  Evxteict,  Apre/vus. 

Ei jxAoi,  Aios  tepevs,  ev  Meyxgots  xou  tv  K opii/Qp.  Hefychius,  fo  amended  by  Al- 
bertus  and  Hemfterhufius. 

l°  Iliad.  A.  v.  69. 

31  Iliad.  Z.  v.  76. 

31  Iliad.  P.  v.  307. 

33  Iliad.  O.  v.  282. 

34  Iliad.  H.  v.  221.  It  occurs  in  other  places: 
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In  thefe  and  in  all  other  inftances  of  this  term  occurino-  in 
Homer,  it  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  always  in  the  fame  accep¬ 
tation,  and  uniformly  precedes  the  fame  word,  agi^og,  It  is 
indeed  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  afcribed  to  35  Orpheus :  but 
as  thofe  verfes  are  manifeflly  imitations  of  Homer,  we  mull 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  current  term  of  the  times,  when  that 
poetry  was  compofed  :  nor  was  it  ever,  I  believe,  in  common 
ufe,  not  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  It  was  an  Amonian 
term,  joined  infeparably  with  another  borrowed  from  the  fame 
people.  For  otgifog  was  from  Egypt,  and  Chaldea.  Indeed 
moft  of  the  irregular  degrees  of  comparifon  are  from  that 
quarter ;  being  derived  from  the  Sun,  the  great  Deity  of  the 
Pagan  world,  and  from  his  titles  and  properties.  Both  ctgsiu v 
and  cngifog  were  from  agrjg,  the  Arez  of  the  eaft.  From  Bel, 
and  Baaltis,  came  /3 sKriuv,  and  |3sAt ig'og  :  OL^iSimv  is  an  in¬ 
flection  from  Amon.  From  the  God  Aloeus  came  A 
Xmregog,  and  A wifog :  from  negev  changed  to  Keg ocg,  KegzTog, 
were  formed  Kgeo'G'uv,  xgeiwwv,  Kgocregog ,  and  Kg&Tifog. 


A ev<rcet,  liras  o%  xci^x  pt£r  xjxCpoTipoiat  yevtiTcu.  Iliad.  T.  v.  no. 

Ta  r  xp  roov  x^os  syv9  cry  y.01  evvei re9  Mturx-  Iliad.  B.  v.  761. 

Alfo  OdyfT.  ©.  v.  123.  and  Cl.  v.  428. 

,s  In  the  Hymn  to  Silenus  that  God  is  called  2/Aww  0%  api^s.  And  in  the 
poem  de  Lapidibus,  the  Poet  fpeaking  of  heroic  perfons  mentions  their  reception 
in  heaven : 

Afia/xynoi  Aios  01x01. 

X-xtpot’ras  Se^xvro  Srenyevew  0%  apices. 

Hymn  35.  v.  2.  and  riegi  ASav.  Proem,  v.  14. 
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Phi  fignifies  a  mouth ;  alfo  language,  and  fpeech.  It  is 
ufed  by  the  Amonians  particularly  for  the  voice  and  oracle 
of  any  God  ;  and  fubjoined  to  the  name  of  that  Deity.  The 
chief  oracle  in  the  firft  ages  was  that  of  Ham,  who  was  wor- 
fhiped  as  the  Sun,  and  ftiled  El,  and  Or.  Hence  thefe  oracles 
are  in  confequence  called  Ampi,  Omphi,  Alphi,  Elphi,  Ur- 
phi,  Orphi.  It  is  made  to  ftgnify,  in  the  book  of  36  Genefts, 
the  voice,  or  command  of  Pharaoh.  From  Phi  in  this  ac¬ 
ceptation  came  <pvfju,  <pr)fAr),  (pK/uvCy  <pct<rm,  (pang,  fama,  fari, 
—  ita  farier  infit.  I  imagine  that  the  term  Pharaoh  itfelf  is 
compounded  of  Phi-Ourah,  Vox  Ori,  five  Dei.  It  w^as  no 
unufual  thing  among  the  ancients  to  call  the  words  of  their 
prince  the  voice  of  God.  Jofephus  informs  us  that  it  fignified 
a  king :  37  'O  'srag  A iyv7r]ioig  ficL<riXsa  (TrifJLcavsi :  and 

Ouro  in  the  Copto-Arabic  Onomafticon  is  faid  to  fignify  the 
fame:  but  I  fhould  think,  that  this  was  only  a  fecondary  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  original  term. 

Phi  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  opening  or  cavity  :  whence  we  find 
the  head  of  a  fountain  often  denominated  from  it ;  at  leaf! 
the  place,  whence  the  fountain  iflued  forth,  or  where  it  loft 
itfelf.  And  as  all  ftreams  were  facred,  and  all  cavities  in  the 
earth  looked  upon  with  a  religious  horrour,  the  Amonians 
called  them  Phi-El,  Phi-Ainon,  Phi-Anes ;  rendered  by  the 
Greeks  Phiale,  Phonon,  Phanes,  Phaneas,  Paneas.  The  chief 


36  Genefis.  c.  45.  v.  21. 

57  Jofephus.  Antiq.  Jud.  L.  8.  c.  6. 

VOL.  I. 
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fountain  of  the  river  Jordan  loft  itfelf  underground,  and  rofe 
again  at  fome  miles  diftance.  It  funk  at  Phiale,  and  rofe  again 
at 33  Paneas.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  place  of  this  fort  at 39  Memphis, 
called  Phiala ;  and,  as  he  imagines,  from  its  figure  :  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  covert  aquasdudt,  by  which  fome  branch 
of  the  river  was  carried.  The  Nile  itfelf  is  faid  to  be  loft 
underground  near  its  fountains;  and  that  place  alfo  was  called 
Phiala.  40  Phialam  appellari  fontem  ejus,  mergique  in  cuni- 
culos  ipfum  amnem.  There  was  alfo  a  fountain  of  this, 
name  at  41  Conftantinople.  Sometimes  it  occurs  without  the 
afpirate,  as  in  Pella,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  named  undoubtedly 
from  its  fountains :  for  Pliny  calls  it  Pellam  aquis  4Z  divitem* 

Mines  were  held  facred ;  and  like  fountains  were  denomi¬ 
nated  from  iEnon,  and  Hanes,  thofe  titles  of  the  Sun.  In 
Arabia  near  Petra  was  a  mine,  worked  by  condemned  perfonsy 
which  was  named  43  Phinon,  and  Phaenon.  Epiphanius  men¬ 
tions  44  Oawj(na  jueraAXa,  or  the  mines  of  Hanes ;  to  which. 
Meletius  a  bifhop  of  the  Thebais  was  condemned* 

» 

A  I. 

Ai,  and  Aia,  lignifies  a  diftridt  or  province ;  and  as  1110ft 
provinces  in  Egypt  were  infular,  it  is  often  taken  for  an 

3*  See  Relandi  Palseftina.  Vol.  i.  c.  41.  p.  265. 

39  Plin.  L.  8.  c.  46. 

40  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  9. 

41  Eupuracrn  tyicchri  tis  toccnnao?  ey.ro/nof  axon?. 

Paulus  Silentiarius.  Part.  11.  v.  177.  See  Relandus  above. 

41  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  18. 

43  Athanafii  Epift.  ad  folitariam  vitam  agentes.  p.  658. 

44  Epiphanius  adverfus  Hares.  ,L.  2.  tom.  2.  p.  719. 
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ifland.  In  other  parts  it  was  of  much  the  fame  purport  as 
diet  of  the  Greeks,  and  betokened  any  45  region  or  country. 
It  was  from  hence  that  fo  many  places  have  been  reprefented 
by  the  Greeks  as  plurals,  and  are  found  to  terminate  in  at ; 
fuch  as  Athenai,  Thebai,  Pherai,  Patrai,  Amyclai,  Therap- 
nai,  Clazomenai,  Celaenai.  There  are  others  in  eia\  as  Chte- 
roneia,  Coroneia,  Eleia.  In  others  it  was  rendered  fhort ;  as 
in  Oropia,  Ellopia,  Ortygia,  Olympia,  ./Ethiopia,  Scythia, 
Caenia,  Icaria.  It  is  likewife  found  exprefled  by  a  fingle 
letter,  and  ftill  fubjoined  to  the  proper  name  :  hence  we  meet 
with  iEtna,  Arbela,  Larifla,  Roma,  Himera,  Plemera,  Nufa, 
Nyfla,  Patara,  Arena,  46  Cabafa,  and  the  like.  We  may 
from  hence  prove,  and  from  innumerable  other  inftances, 
that  among  the  people  of  the  eaft,  as  well  as  among  other 
nations,  the  word  in  regimine  was  often  final.  Thus  the 
land  of  Ion  was  termed  Ionia  :  that  of  Babylon,  Babylonia  : 
from  Affur  came  Aflyria  :  from  Ind,  India  :  from  Lud,  Lu- 
dia  :  in  all  which  the  region  is  fpecified  by  the  termination. 
To  fay  Lydia  tellus,  Aflyria  tellus,  is  in  reality  47  redundant. 
In  the  name  of  Egypt  this  term  preceded,  that  country  being 
ftyled  Ai-Gupt,  A iyv7TT0$,  the  land  of  the  Gupti,  called  af¬ 
terwards  Cupti,  and  Copti. 

45  See  the  learned  ProfelTor  Michaelis  in  his  Geographia  Extera  Hebrseor.  p. 
i34»  135- 

46  The  Ionians  changed  this  termination  into  v\.  Hence  Arene,  Camifiene,  Cy- 
rene,  Arface,  Same,  Capiffene,  Thebe,  &c. 

47  Colchis  was  called  Aia  limply,  and  by  way  of  eminence :  and  probably 
Egypt  had  the  fame  name,  for  the  Colchians  were  from  Egypt.  Strabo  men¬ 
tions  Icccrovos  -arAar  t ov  in  Aixv,  1.  i.  p.  38.  and  Apollonius  ftyles  the  country  of 
C  olehis  Aia. 

Aioc.  ye  jxyv  st<  vuv  fjuevei  efj.TreS'ov^  vi&ivoi  rs 
T uv  cev cT p«r,  as  oaye  5 ca8i<pxro  vxiejxiv  A ixv.  L.  4.  v.  277. 
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Common  Names  relating  to  Places-;- 

As  to  the  common  names,  which  are  found  combined 
with  additional  terms,  in  order  to  denote  the  nature  and  fi- 
tuation  of  places ;  they  are  for  the  moft  part  fimilar  to  thofe 
in  the  ancient  Chaldaic,  and  admit  of  little  variation. 

Air  is  a  city  :  often  expreffed  Ar,  and  Ara.  Hence  Ara- 
chofia,  Arachotus,  Aracynthus,  Arambis,  Aramatha  (Ar- 
Ham-aith)  Archile,  Arzilla,  Arthedon :  all  which  were  cities, 
or  elfe  regions,  denominated  from  them. 

Kir,  Caer,  Kiriath,  are  words  of  the  like  purport.  We 
read  in  the  Scriptures  of  Kiriath  Sepher,  Kiriath  Arba,  Ki¬ 
riath  Jearim.  It  was  in  fome  parts  pronounced  Kirtha,  and’; 
Cartha.  Melicartus,  the  Hercules  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Cretans,  was  properly  Melech-Carta,  the  Deity  of  the  place. 
The  city  of  Tigranes  In  Armenia  was  called  Tigranocerta. 
One  name  of  Carthage  was  Ka^ijJW,.  from  Car-Chadon,  the 
fame  as  Adon.  It  was  alfo  called  Carthada  from  Cartha- 
Ada,  the  city  of  the  queen  or  Goddefs,  who  was  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  fuppofed  to  be  Juno,  but  was  properly  the  Amonian 
Elifa.  Caer  among  many  ancient  nations  fignified  a  city,  or 
fortrefs ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  places  called  Carteia, 
Carnaim,  Caronium,  Caroura,  Carambis.  Among  the  Bri¬ 
tons  were  of  old  places  exactly  analogous,  fuch  as  Caerlifle, 
Caerdiff,  Caerphilly,  Caernarvon,  and  Caeruriah  in  Cornwall. 

Kir  and  Caer  are  the  fame  term  differently  expreffed.  In 
Scripture  we  meet  with  Kir  Harefh,  and  Kir-Harefeth. 
Ifaiah.  c.  16.  v.  7.  and  v.  11.  and  Kir  Moab,  c.  15.  v.  1.  and 
Kir  Heres,  of  the  fame  purport  as  Kir  Harefh,  is  mentioned 
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by  Jeremiah,  c.  48.  v.  31.  Upon  the  Euphrates  was  Cer- 
cuftum,  and  Carchemifh.  In  Cyprus  was  Kironia,  rendered 
Kegowa  by  48  Ptolemy ;  whofe  true  name  was  Kir-On,  the 
city  of  the  Sun  ;  where  was  a  temple  to  Our-Ain,  ftyled 
Urania.  Kir-On  was  often  rendered  Cironis,  Coronis  ;  and 
the  Deity  Coronus  and  49  Cronus.  By  thefe  means  the  place 
was  fubftituted  for  the  Deity,,  and  made  an  objedt  of  wor- 
fhip.  Of  this  abufe  I  fhall  often  fpeak.  Artemis  was  pro¬ 
perly  a  city,  Ar-Themis,  the  fame  as  Thamuz  of  Egypt. 
What  was  called  Artemis,  and  Artemiftum,  was  in  fome 
places  reverfed,  and  exprefled  by  Kir  fubjoined :  hence  The- 
mifcir,  and  Themifcura  in  Pontus. 

Col,  Cal,  Calah,  Calach,  ftgnify  properly  an  eminence, 
like  the  Collis  of  the  Romans :  but  are  often  ufed  for  a  for- 
trefs  fo  fttuated..  We  fometimes  meet  with  a  place  ftyled 
abfolute  Calah-:  but  the  term  is  generally  ufed  in  compoft- 
tion,  as  Cala  Nechus,  Cala-Anac,  Cala-Chan,  Gala- On, 
Cala-Es,  Cala- Ait,  Cala-Ur,  Cala-Ope,  Cala-Ham,  Cala- 
Amon,  Cala-Adon :  whence  came  the  names  of  people  and 
places  ftyled  50  Callinicus,  Calachene,  51  Colonae,  Cales,  Ca- 
lathe,  Califtas,  Calathufa,  Calauria,  Colorina,  Caliope,  Ca- 
lama,  Calamos,  52  Calamon,  Calymna,  Calydnus,  Calycad- 

43  Lib.  5.  c.  14. 

49  Coronus  is  to  be  met  with  in  Greece.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  king  of  the  La- 
pithae,  and  the  fon  of  Phoroneus  :  and  placed  near  mount  Olympus. 

'Hr  e^acnAiua-e  Kopcovos,  6  ^oowiews.  Diodorus.  L.  4.  p.  242. 

50  Upon  the  Euphrates. 

51  A  city  in  Parthia, 

ss  Calamon  or  Cal-Amon,  was  a  hill  in  Judea  ;  which  had  this  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Canaanites  of  old.  Cyril  mentions  acp.xo/xfvot  rives  ccro  ra  OPQT2  KaAa- 
in  Epiftola  ad  Calofyrium. 
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nus  ;  all  which  were  places  in  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Aflyria, 
Libya,  denominated  from  their  fituation  and  worfhip. 

Comah  is  ufed  for  a  wall  :  but  feems  to  be  fometimes 
taken  for  thofe  facred  inclofures,  wherein  they  had  their  Pu- 
ratheia  :  and  particularly  for  the  facred  mount,  which  flood 
in  thofe  inclofures.  From  Comah  came  the  Greek 
a  round  hill  or  mound  of  earth  ;  called  alfo  Taph  and  tclQo;  ; 
and  thence  often  miftaken  for  a  tomb  :  but  it  was  originally 
a  high  altar. 

By  Gib  is  meant  an  hill.  Gibeon  was  the  hill  of  the  Sun : 
faid  to  be  famous  for  its  fprings.  Gibethon  is  a  compound 
of  Gib-Ethon  or  Ath-On,  titles  of  the  fame  Deity.  Nadab 
the  fon  of  Jeroboam  was  flain  by  Baafha  at  Gibethon  of  the 
53  Philiftines. 

Plar  and  Hor  fignify  a  mountain;  ogo;  of  the  Greeks. 

Tin  feems  to  have  fignified  a  facred  place,  for  facrifice  ;  a 
kind  of  high  altar.  The  Greeks  generally  exprefled  it  in 
compofition,  Tig’  hence  we  read  of  Opheltis,  Altis,  Baaltis, 
Abantis,  Abfyrtis.  It  was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Hetru- 
rians  and  other  nations :  hence  came  the  terms  Aventinus, 
Palatinus,  5+  Numantinus,  &c.  It  feems  to  be  the  fame  as 
Tan  in  the  eafl,  which  occurs  continually  in  compofition,  as 
in  Indos-tan,  Mogolis-tan,  Pharfis-tan,  Chufis-tan.  Tin 
alfo  fignilied  fire. 

Tor  is  an  hill  or  tower.  Many  places  in  Greece  had  it  in 
their  compofition  ;  fuch  as  Torone,  Torete,  Toreate  :  alfo  in 

5J-  i  Kings,  c.  1 5.  v.  27. 

54  In  Canaan  was  a  well  known  region  called  Palaeftine. 

SoTan-agra,  Tan-is,  is  Tyqdaris. 

Tin  in  fome  languages  fignified,  mud,  or  foil. 
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Hetruria,  Torchonium.  Turzon  in  Africa  was  a  tower  of 
the  55  Sun.  It  was  fometimes  expreffed  Tar,  hence  Tarcu- 
nia,  Taracena,  Tarracon  in  Spain,  Tarne  (Tar-ain)  which 
gave  name  to  a  fountain  in  Lydia;  Taron  (Tar-On)  in  Mau¬ 
ritania.  Towers  of  old  were  either  Prutaneia,  or  light- 
houfes,  and  were  ftyled  Tor-Is  :  whence  came  the  Turris  of 
the  Romans.  Sometimes  thefe  terms  were  reverfed,  and  the 
tower  was  called  Aftur.  Such  a  one  was  near  fome  hot 
flreams  at  no  great  diftance  from  Cicero’s  Villa.  It  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Plutarch  :  Afvga — 'fcoogiov  'UTOLgvChiov  K ixegwog* 
The  river  too  was  called  Aftura.  There  was  alfo  a  place  of 
this  name  oppolite  to  the  ifland  Lefbos,  undoubtedly  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  like  circumstances  in  its  Situation  as  may 
be  learned  from  Paufanias,  who  had  feen  it.  T Soog  Ss  clko 
'snjywv  (mf/opem  [lbXolv  iJwy  oiSol  bv  A fvgoig'  rocSe  A ?vgx 

0L7rCtVTlKgV  B$l  As<r?8*  7\QVTg&  B$l  SsgfJLOl  BV  TW  A 70LgV£l  XtiAoVfJLBPU). 

Caph,  Cap,  and  Cephas,  Signify  a  rock  ;  and  alfo  any 
promontory  or  headland.  As  temples  ufed  to  be  built  upon 
eminences  of  this  fort ;  we  find  this  word  often  compounded 
with  the  titles  of  the  Deity  there  worfhiped,  as  Caph-El, 
Caph -El -On,  Caph-Aur,  Caph-Arez,  Caph- Is,  Caph-Is- 
Ain,  Caph- Ait ;  whence  came  Cephale,  Cephalonia,  Capha- 
reus,  Capifa,  Cephifus,  Capifiene,  Cephene,  Caphyatae,  Ca- 
patiani.  In  Iberia  was  a  wonderful  edifice  upon  the  river 
Bcetis,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  called  Turris  Capionis.  It 
was  a  Pharos,  dedicated,  as  all  fuch  buildings  were,  to  the 
Sun :  hence  it  was  named  Cap-Eon,  Petra  Solis.  It  feems  to 
have  been  a  marvellous  firu&ure.  Places  of  this  fort,  which 


55  Ptolemy.  L.  4.  p.  1 12. 
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had  towers  upon  them,  were  called  Caphtor.  Such  a  one 
was  in  Egypt,  or  in  its  56  vicinity :  whence  the  Caphtorim 
had  their  name.  It  was  probably  near  57  Pelufium,  which 
they  quitted  very  early  for  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Diu  fometimes,  but  fparingly,  occurs  for  an  ifland ;  and  is 
generally  by  the  Greeks  changed  to  Dia,  A/a.  The  purport 
of  it  may  be  proved  from  its  being  uniformly  adapted  to  the 
fame  object.  The  Scholiaft  upon  Theocritus  takes  notice 
that  the  iiland  Naxos'  was  called  Dia :  58  Aiav  Ty\v  wv  m?&- 
fJLSVW  Nct^ov ;  and  he  adds,  'uroKhou  fs  mi  iregou  suri  vy\<tqi 
A/a/  xccXsfisvou.,  r\Te  'srg 0  Trig  K — mi  fj  'uregi  MflAo/',  mi  q 
'Wsgi  AfjiogyoV)  mi  jj  vr\g  Kew  ^(Sfpoi/Yicrog,  mi  YlsXo7rom^» 
All  thefe  were  iflands,  or  peninfular  regions. 

BETH. 

Beth  is  a  houfe  or  temple ;  as  in  S9  Beth-El,  Beth-Dagon, 
Beth-Shemefb,  Beth-Oron,  or  Beth-Or-On,  & c.  &c.  It  is 
fometimes  fubjoined,  as  in  Phar-beth,  and  Elifa-beth ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  houfe  of  60  Elifa,  the  fame  as  Elufa  of 
Idume,  and  Eleufa  of  Egypt.  Beth  was  in  different  coun- 

56  See  Amos.  c.  9.  v.  7. 

57  Jeremiah,  c.  47.  v.  4.  fpeaks  of  the  ifland  of  Caphtor  in  Egypt. 

58  Theocritus.  Idyll.  2.  v.  45.  Scholia. 

It  is  ftill  common  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  India  •,  and  is  often  exp  re  fled 
Dive,  and  Diva  •,  as  in  Laedive,  Serandive,  Maidive.  Before  Goa  is  an  ifland  called 
Diu  koct  e%G%riv, 

59  Ba<0/iA,  oixoi  0gy.  Hefychius. 

B«o6»A,  S'gioj  vxoi.  Suidas. 

fro  Elifa,  called  Eliza,  Elefa,  Eleafa,  EA extra.  1  Maccab.  c.  9.  v.  5.  and  c.  7. 
v.  40.  often  contracted,  Lefa,  Lafa,  &c. 
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tries  exprefied  Bat,  Bad,  Abad.  Hence  we  meet  at  this  day 
with  Pharfabad,  Aftrabad,  Amenabad,  Mouftafabad,  Iahena- 
bad  in  Perfia,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft.  Balbec  in 
Syria  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Balbeth,  the  temple  of 
Bal,  or  the  Sun.  There  are ,  fays  61  Dr.  Pocock,  many  cities 
in  Syria ,  that  retain  their  anciejtt  names .  Of  this  Balbeck ,  or 
rather  B albeit ,  is  an  i?ijlance  \  which  fignifies  the  houfe  or  tetnple 
of  Baal.  Gulielmus  Tyrius,  fo  called  from  being  bifhop  of 
Tyre,  who  wrote  of  the  Holy  war,  alludes  to  Baalbac,  under 
the  name  of  62  Balbeth.  He  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  died  anno  1127.  According  to  Iablonfky,  Bee  and  Beth 
are  of  the  fame  meaning.  Atarbec  in  Egypt  is  the  temple  of 
Atar  or  Athar  ;  called  Atarbechis  by  63  Herodotus.  The 
fame  is  Athyr-bet,  and  ftyled  Athribites  (A igeiSiTw)  by 
6+  Strabo.  The  inner  recefs  of  a  temple  is  by  Phavorinus 
and  Hefychius  called  B outyis,  Berqg,  Beng,  fimilar  to  rra 
among  the  Chaldeans.  It  was  the  crypta  or  facred  place, 
where  of  old  the  everlafting  fire  was  preferved.  Hefychius 
obferves,  Bstyig,  to  cmoKgvtpov  [ASgcg  tx  legx.  Bet-Is  fignifies 
the  place  of  fire,  which  was  in  the  inner  recefs  of  every 

It  is  faid  of  Horapollo  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Phainubuth  in  Egypt,  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Panopolis : 
'£lgCL7roAXuv  ^ouvvSvSsoog  muuqg  T8  Uctvo7rohiT8  N o(ax,  Phainu¬ 
buth  is  only  Phainabeth  varied,  and  fignifies  the  place  facred 


61  Pocock’s  Travels.  Vol.  1.  p.  106. 

61  Gulielmus  Tyrius.  L.  21.  c.  6.  p,  1000. 
61  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  41. 

6+  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1167. 
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to  Phanes ;  which  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  titles  of  the 
Deity  in  Egypt. 

I  -  . 

GAU,  exprefled  C  A  U,  C  A,  and  C  O. 

Gau  likewife  is  a  term  which  fignifies  a  houfe  ;  as  we  learn 
from  Plutarch,  The  great  and  decifive  battle  between  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Darius  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  fought  at 
Arbela.  But  we  are  aflured  by  this  writer,  that  it  was  de¬ 
cided  at  Gaugamela  6s.  He  fays,  that  Gau  fignified  in  the 
language  of  the  country  a  houfe :  and  that  the  purport  of 
the  word  Gaugamela  was  the  houfe  of  a  camel.  This  name, 
it  feems,  was  given  to  the  town  on  account  of  a  tribute  ex¬ 
acted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  camel,  which  had  faved  the 
life  of  foijie  king,  when  he  fled  from  battle :  and  the  reafon 
why  the,  vidory.  of  Alexander  was  adjudged  to  Arbela,  arofe 
from,  its  being  more  famous  than  the  other  place :  for  Gaur 
gamela  w,a§  not  of  fufficient  repute :  therefore  thes  honour  of 
this  vidory  was  given  to  Arbela,  though  it  was  according  to 
fome  five  hundred,  according  to  others  fix  hundred  ftadia66 


65  TavTct  fJLtv  bv  EcccToaQtvns  i^ooyxtv'  ryv  S't  fAtyxXyv  H-cl^yiv  'zu got  £\xft:ov  by  tv 
_Ar£»Ao/s~—  aAAa.  tv  rxvyxfAyXatt  ytvea^xi  cruvnrtatv'  cryy.xivttv  cfg  (pocctv  oiygv  Ka- 
fxnhB  rw  S'iaMyciov.  Plutarch.  Vita  Alexand.  Vol.  1.  p.  683. 

Strabo  fays  the  fame.  E<n  putv  bv  -tottm  €7nanfJLos  bto$,  ycu  rBvpixal  fAtQtgixyyivQsv 
yap  tc^i  Ka^wAy  oiyos.  L.  16.  p.  1072. 

65  'O*  fJ.tv  t a.  tjtA eiq-cc  aoPy^x-^avTti  XtyBerw,  an  e^axocnw  tp'aJ'iss  ct  S't 

ra.  fAa^/<ra,  oti  ts  'srtVTXYcaiBt. 

AAAa.  tv  Ta-uyafAvAois  yao  ytvtaOco  ryv  fAa%yv  'zcrpos,  t a>  'gtotxiak  Eb/xxS'u  A tyst 
IlToAt/xaiot  you  Api^oCdXoi''  'ajaXit  cTg  ex.  yv  ra  T xuyxfAyAx^  ctWia,  Ywy.v}  /Atya?\.ri}  dSt 
wofAcctp-oi  0  x^P0*)  outorjv  yS u  ro  avopt-x. 

Arrian.  Expedit,  Alex.  L.  6.  p.  S47. 
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from  the  field  of  battle.  I  have  not  now  time,  nor  is  it  to 
my  purpofe  to  enter  into  a  thorough  difcufiion  of  this  point : 
I  will  only  mention  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Arbela  and  Gau- 
gamela  were  the  fame  place.  The  king  alluded  to  is  faid  by 
67  Strabo  to  have  been  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  But  is  it 
credible,  that  fo  great  a  prince,  who  had  horfes  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  breed  of  Nyfa,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Perils  and  Arabia, 
the  mold  fleet  of  their  kind,  fhould  be  fo  circumftanced  in 
battle,  as  to  be  forced  to  mount  a  camel,  that  could  fcarce 
move  flx  miles  in  an  hour  :  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
greatefl:  difpatch  was  neceflary?  This  author  gives  a  different 
reafon  for  the  place  being  thus  denominated.  He  fays,  that 
it  was  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  camel,  which  ufed  to 
bring  the  king’s  proviflons  from  Scythia,  but  was  tired  and 
failed  upon  the  road.  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  circum- 
ftances  in  this  fhort  detail  is  moll  exceptionable ;  a  king  of 
Perfia’s  proviflons  being  brought  to  Babylon,  or  Sufhan  from 
Scythia  ;  or  a  tired  camel  having  fuch  a  penflon.  The  truth 
is  this  :  the  Grecians  miflnterpreted  the  name,  and  then 
forged  thefe  legendary  ftories  to  fupport  their  68  miftake. 
Had  they  underftood  the  term,  they  would  have  been  con- 
flftent  in  their  hiftory.  Gau,  and,  as  it  was  at  times  expref- 
fed,  Cau,  certainly  flgnifies  a  houfe,  or  temple  :  alfo  a  cave, 
or  hollow  ;  near  which  the  temple  of  the  Deity  was  founded. 
For  the  Amonians  eredted  moll  of  their  facred  edifices  near 

67  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1072. 

63  Strabo  acknowledges  the  miftakes  of  his  countrymen  in  this  refpeft. —  ITo/VA* 
/jlsv  av  xai  fj.r)  ovtoc  htyuaiv  oi  Agfrcuot  Xvfy^atpet?,  auvTsdgafauei'ot  tw  ■ilgt/f'ei  o>x  t# 
fAvQoXoyicts.  L.  8.  p.  524. 
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caverns,  and  deep  openings  of  the  earth.  Gaugamela  was 
not  the  houfe  of  a  camel,  as  Plutarch  and  Strabo  would  per- 
fuade  us,  notwithftanding  the  ftories  alledged  in  fupport  of 
the  notion :  but  it  was  the  houfe  and  temple  of  Cam-El,  the 
Deity  of  the  country.  Arbela  was  a  place  facred  to  Bel, 
called  Arbel,  hz  *ri«  of  the  Chaldeans.  It  was  the  fame  as  Beth 
Arbel  of  69Hofea:  and  Gaugamela  is  of  the  fame  purport,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fame  God  under  different  titles.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  were  grofly  ignorant  in  refpeft  to  foreign  events,  as 
Strabo  repeatedly  confeffes  :  and  other  writers  do  not  fcruple 
to  own  it  7°.  Lyfimachus  had  been  an  attendant  upon  Alex¬ 
ander  during  the  whole  feries  of  his  conquefts  in  Alia :  there 
had  been  nothing  of  moment  tranfa&ed  ;  in  the  fuccefs  of 
which  he  had  not  partaken.  Yet  even  in  his  days,  when  he 
was  king  of  Thrace,  the  accounts  of  thofe  great  actions  had 
been  fo  mifreprefented,  that  when  a  hiftory  of  them  was  read 
in  his  prefence,  they  feemed  quite  new  to  him.  It  is  all  very 
fine,  fays  the  prince ;  but  where  was  I  when  all  this  hap¬ 
pened  ?  There  was  a  feries  of  events  exhibited,  with  which 
the  perfon  moft  interefted  was  lead  acquainted.  We  may 


69  All  thy  fcrtrejfcs  Jhall  be  [polled,  as  Shahnan  [polled  Beth  Arbel  in  the  day  c[  battle. 
The  mother  was  dafied  in  pieces  upon  her  children.  Hofea.  c.  10.  v.  14.  Ar  in  this 
piace  does  not  fignify  a  city ;  but  T)tf,  the  title  of  the  Deity :  from  whence  was 
derived  tepoi  of  the  Greeks.  The  Seventy,  according  to  fome  of  their  belt  copies, 
have  rendered  Beth  Arbel  ontov  Iepo-BaaA ,  which  is  no  improper  verfion  of  Beth- 
Aur-Bel.  In  fome  copies  we  find  it  altered  to  the  houfe  of  Jeroboam  \  but  this  is  a 
miftake  for  Jero-Baal.  Arbelus  is  by  fome  reprefented  as  the  firft  deified  mortal. 
Cyril  contra  Julian.  L.  1.  p.  10.  and  L.  3.  p.  no. 

There  was  an  Arbela  in  Sicily.  Stephanus,  and  Suidas.  Alfo  in  Galilee*,  fitu- 
ated  upon  a  vaft  cavern.  Jofephus  feized  and  fortified  it.  Jofephi  Vita.  p.  29. 

70  Plutarchus  in  Alexandra. 
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then  well  imagine,  that  there  exifted  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
many  miftakes,  both  in  refpe&  to  the  geography  of  countries 
very  remote,  and  to  the  71  language  of  nations,  with  whom  the 
Romans  were  little  acquainted.  The  great  battle,  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking,  was  confeffedly  fought  at  Gaugamela. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  was  prefent,  averred  it ;  as  did  Arif- 
tobulus:  and  it  has  been  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  others.  It 
is  alfo  adjudged  to  Arbela  by  perfons  of  equal  credit :  and 
it  mull  certainly  have  been  really  there  tranfa&ed  :  for  not- 
withftanding  the  palliating  excufe  of  Plutarch,  it  is  utterly 
incredible  in  refpeft  to  fo  great  a  victory,  that  the  fcene  of 
action  fhould  be  determined  by  this  place,  if  it  were  fixty, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  feventy  miles  out  of  the  way.  But  in  reality 
it  was  at  no  fuch  diftance.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that 
Alexander  immediately  after  the  vi&ory  attacked  Arbela,  and 
took  it :  and  found  in  it  many  evidences  of  its  being  a  place 
of  confequence.  71  Qot^ag  rsg  TeTstevTYiKOT&g  zn&tihz  roig 
A g%r)Xoig,  mi  'JjtoX7\y\v  fjisv  ivgev  ol^oviolv  Trig  T^o(pr\g,  ovz  oXiyov 
<5s  Kotlov,  mi  yct^xv  fiag£ccgizriv,  ctcyvgix  Ss  TctXctnct  Jit Typ\iOLt 
The  battle  was  fought  fo  near  the  city,  that  Alexander  was 
afraid  of  fome  contagion  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
which  lay  clofe  by  it  in  great  abundance. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Gaugamela  was  the  temple  of 
Cham-El,  or  Cham-11.  This  was  a  title  of  the  Deity  brought 
from  Chaldea  to  Egypt ;  and  from  thence  to  Greece,  Hetru- 
ria,  and  other  regions.  The  Greeks  out  of  different  titles, 

^  See  Strabo.  L.  1 1.  p.  774.  L.  15.  p.  1006.  L.  1.  p.  41.  p.  81. 

See  alfo  Philo  Biblius  apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  34.  Iamblichus.  §  7.  c.  5. 

71  Diodorus  Siculus.  Li.  17.  p.  538.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Gaugamela. 
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and  combinations,  formed  various  Deities ;  and  then  invent¬ 
ed  different  degrees  of  relation,  which  they  fuppofed  to  have 
fubfifted  between  them.  According  to  Acufilaus  Cham-Il 
was  the  Son  of  Vulcan,  and  Cabeira.  73  AxurriXctog  o  Ag- 
yziog  e/,  K ot&eigY\;  kou  'H <poLig"a  KocfJuMv  Xzysi.  He  was  by 
others  rendered  Camillus,  whofe  attendants  were  the  Ca- 
milli ;  and  he  was  efleemed  the  fame  as  Hermes  of  Egypt. 
74  Statius  Tullianus  de  vocabulis  rerum  libro  primo  ait  dixiffe 
Callimachum,  Tufcos  Camillum  appellare  Mercurium,  &c. 
Romani  quoque  pueros  et  puellas  nobiles  et  inveffes  Camillos 
et  Camillas  appellant,  Flaminicarum  et  Flaminum  prasmini- 
ftros.  Servius  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  75  Mercurius  He- 
trufca  lingua  Camillus  dicitur.  The  reafon  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  being  alfo  called  Camilli  was  in  confequence  of  a  cuf- 
tom  among  the  ancients  of  conferring  generally  upon  the 
prieffs  the  title  of  the  Deity,  whom  they  ferved.  The  Ca¬ 
milli  were  commonly  young  perfons  of  good  family,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch  ;  and  were  to  be  found  in  the  temples 
of  Jupiter,  or  Zeus:  for  Zeus  and  Hermes  were  originally 
the  fame  :  76  K  ou  rov  VTrrjgsTsna,  tu  'Iegoo  rs  A  log  ct[JL<piAcLXri 
'GTcliS'ql  XsyscrSat  KajaiAAor,  cog  kcci  tov  'E^ uyiv'  srcog  svioi  tcov 
*EA Xyivm  KapAAoy  olko  rr\g  Jia Kovictg  'urgovriyogsvov.  He  men¬ 
tions  'EgfJLYiv — KctpAAoy  0L7T0  TY\g  SioutoviOLg,  and  fuppofes  that 
Camillus  had  the  name  of  Hermes  from  the  fimilarity  of  his 
office,  which  was  waiting  upon  the  Gods.  But  the  Chal- 

7J  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  724. 

74  Macrobius.  Saturn.  L.  3.  c.  8.  p.  284. 

75  Servius  in  Lib.  11.  iEneid.  v.  558. 

^  Plutarch  in  Numa.  p.  64. 
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deans  and  Egyptians  from  whom  thefe  titles  were  borrowed, 
efteemed  Hermes  as  the  chief  Deity,  the  fame  as  Zens,  Bel, 
and  Adon.  They  knew  nothing  of  Mercurius  pediffequus, 
nor  Hermes  the  lacky.  They  ftyled  their  chief  God  Cam- 
11,  or  Camillus,  and  his  priefts  had  the  fame  title.  He  did 
not  borrow  it  from  them;  but  they  received  it  from  him. 
The  name  is  fometimes  expreffed  Camillus  :  and  the  Anto¬ 
nians,  who  travelled  weftward,  brought  his  rites  and  worfhip 
into  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  :  hence  there  are  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  found  infcribed  77  Camulo  Santdo  Fortiflimo.  He 
was  fometimes  taken  for  Mars  :  as  we  may  learn  from  an  in¬ 
scription  in  Gruter. 

78  M  A  R  T  I  CAMULO. 

Ob  Salutem  Tiberi  Claud.  Caef.  Cives  Remi  pofuerunt. 

Such  is  the  hidory  of  this  Deity ;  whofe  worfhip  was  better 
known  in  the  more  early  ages ;  and  whofe  temple  was  dyled 
Gau-Camel,  by  the  Greeks  rendered  Gaugamela.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that  Arbela  was  the  fame  place  :  for  places  had 
as  many  names  as  the  Deity  worshiped  had  titles.  Arbela 
was  probably  the  city,  and  Gaugamela  the  79  temple ;  both 
facred  to  the  fame  Deity  under  different  names 

It  is  remarkable  that  Syncellus,  Speaking  of  Venephres 
King  of  Egypt,  fays,  that  he 'built  the  pyramids  of So  Cochone; 
which  are  the  principal  pyramids  oi  that  country.  Eufebius 

77  Gruter.  P.  lvi.. n.  n.  val.  i. 

78  Gruter.  Vol.  t.  p.  lvi.  i2„  alfo  p.  xl.  9. 

79  Or  elfe  Beth-Arbel  was  another  name  o£  the  fame,  temple,. 

*°  Syncellus.  p.  55.. 
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before  him  had  taken  notice  of  the  fame  hiftory  :  81  Ovevs<pgY\gy 
ef  ov  o  hipo;  mTevys  Tty  yu$cay  og  mi  Tag  UvgOLjxitois  tstb^i 
K oypmy  t\ysigsv.  V enephres  was  a  prince  in  whofe  time  hap¬ 
pened  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  famey  who 
built  the  Pyramids  about  Cochone .  Now  Co-Chone,  analogous 
to  Beth-El,  Beth-Shan,  Beth-Dagon,  fignifies  the  temple  of 
the  Deity;  the  houfe  of  the  great  king,  or  ruler  :  for  fuch  is 
the  purport  of  Con,  and  Conah.  Hercules,  the  chief  Deity 
of  Tyre,  and  who  was  alfo  highly  reverenced  in  Egypt,  was 
fiyled  Con.  81  Toy  p*j<n  koltcl  Tty  A lyvmm  $iocAbji]ov 

K met  teysrdou.  From  hence  we  find,  that  it  was  a  facred 
Egyptian  title.  According  to  fome  readings  the  place  is  ex- 
prefied  Cocome  ;  which  is  of  the  fame  purport.  Co-Chome, 
the  fame  as  Cau-Come,  fignifies  the  houfe  of  Chom,  or  the 
Sun ;  and  feems  to  betray  the  purpofe,  for  which  the  chief 
pyramid  was  eredled :  for  it  was  undoubtedly  nothing  elfe 
but  a  monument  to  the  Deity,  whofe  name  it  bore.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  83  Herodotus  the  great  pyramid  was  built  by 
Cheops;  whom  others  called  Chaops.  But  Chaops  is  a  fimilar 
compound ;  being  made  up  of  the  terms  Cha-Ops,  and  fig- 
nifies  oiKog  ILvSwvog,  domus  Opis  Serpentis.  It  was  the  name 
of  the  pyramid,  which  was  erected  to  the  Sun,  the  Ophite 
Deity  of  Egypt,  worfhiped  under  the  fymbol  of  a  ferpent. 
Analogous  to  Cau-Come  in  Egypt  was  a  place  in  Ethiopia, 


81  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  14. 

8i  Etymologicum  magnum.  'H^axAfjs. 

8}  Herodotus.  L.  2,  c.  124. 
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called  ?4  Cufcha :  doubtlefs  fo  named  from  Chus,  the  great 
anceftor,  from  whom  the  Ethiopians  were  defcended. 

The  Sun  was  ftyled  by  the  Amonians,  among  other  titles, 
Zan ;  as  I  have  before  fhewn  :  and  he  was  worfhiped  under 
this  denomination  all  over  Syria,  and  Mefopotamia ;  efpecially 
at  Emefa,  Edeffa,  and  Heliopolis.  One  region  was  named 
Gauzanitis  from  a  city  Gauzan,  the  Gofan  of  the  85  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Strabo  calls  it 86  Xa^Sjwj,  Cha-Zene,  and  places  it  near 
Adiabene.  Gauzan,  or  Go-zan,  is  literally  the  houfe  of  the 
Sun.  I  once  thought  that  the  land  of  Gofhen  in  Egypt  was 
of  the  fame  purport  as  Cufhan  ;  and  have  fo  mentioned  it  in 
a  former  87  treatife.  So  far  is  true  :  the  land  of  Gofhen  was 
the  land  of  Cufhan,  and  poffeffed  by  the  fons  of  Chus :  but 
the  two  terms  are  not  of  the  fame  meaning.  Gofhen,  or 
Gofhan,  like  Gauzan  in  Mefopotamia,  fignifies  the  temple  of 
the  Sun :  hence  it  was  as  a  city  rendered  by  the  Greeks  He¬ 
liopolis.  Artapanus,  as  we  learn  from  Eufebius,  expreffes  it 
Caifan,  K olktclv.  Go-Shan,  Gau-Zan,  Caifan,  Cazena,  all  de¬ 
note  a  place  facred  to  the  Sun  ;  and  are  fuch  variations  in 
rendering  the  fame  term,  as  mu  ft  be  expected  in  an  interval  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  from  different  tranfcribers.  This 
luminary  was  alfo  called  Abor,  the  parent  of  light ;  and  his 
temple  Cha-Abor,  and  Cho-Abor,  contracted  Chabor,  and 
Chobar.  Of  this  name  both  a  city  and  river  were  to  be 
found  in  Gauzanitis ;  as  well  as  in  Sufiana,  and  other  parts  : 

8a  Geog.  Nubienfis.  p.  17. 

Michaelis  Geog.  Hebr^orum  Extera.  p.  154. 

*5  2  Kings,  c.  17.  v.  6.  and  c.  18.  v.  1 1.  alfo  r  Chron.  c.  5.  v.  26. 

86  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1070. 

87  Obfervations  upon  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  Egypt,  p.  175. 
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for  rivers  often  took  their  names  from  fome  temple,  or  city, 
by  which  they  ran.  The  temple  at  Dodona  was  of  old  called 
Cha-On,  or  houfe  of  the  Sun  ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
country  having  the  name  of  Chaonia  :  for  Chaonia  is  the  land 
of  Chaon.  The  priefts  and  inhabitants  were  called  88  Chaones 
from  their  place  of  worfhip  :  and  the  former  had  alfo  the 
name  89  of  Selli,  which  ftgnifies  the  priefts  of  the  Sun.  In 
Arcadia,  near  the  eruption  of  the  river  Erafinus,  was  a  moun¬ 
tain  clothed  with  beautiful  trees,  and  facred  to  Dionufus. 
This  alfo  was  called  90  Chaon,  the  place  of  the  Sun ;  and  was 
undoubtedly  fo  named  from  the  ancient  worfhip  :  for  Dio¬ 
nufus  was  of  old  efteemed  the  fame  as  Oftris,  the  Sun.  There 
was  alfo  a  place  called  91  Chaon  in  Media,  and  Syria  ;  Chao- 
nitis  in  Mefopotamia ;  and  in  all  thefe  places  the  fame  worfhip 
prevailed.  So  Caballis,  the  city  of  the  Solymi,  was  named 
from  Ca-bal,  the  place  of  the  god  Bal,  or  Baal.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo.  In  like  manner  Caballion,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenfis,  is  a  compound  of  Ca-f\belion,  a  well-known  Deity, 
whofe  name  is  made  up  of  titles  of  the  Sun.  The  priefts  of 
this  place  were  ftyled  91  Salies ;  the  region  was  called  Xaxagcc; 
undoubtedly  from  Cha-Our,  (n»)  fome  temple  of  Ur,  eredted 
by  the  Amonians,  who  here  fettled.  Canoubis  in  Egypt  was 


8S  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  505.  So  alfo  Herodotus  and  Paufanias. 

*9  SeAA ot3  oi  Awfruvcuoi'  Steph.  Byzantinus. 

ufjotyi  2sAA  01 

"Xoi  vcti'ea  uTrotpyjTcci.  Homer.  Iliad  n.  v.  234. 

90  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  166. 

91  It  is  called  Chau-On,  Xawwr,  by  Steph.  Byzantinus,  from  Ctefias.  Xauw, 
%ccpa.  t»5  MwJhas.  Krr.yiai  ev  'wpuTio  llefaizoov.  Chau-On  is  oixos  JiA<y,  the  houfe 
of  the  Sun,  which  gave  name  to  the  diftridt. 

91  Strabo.  L.  4.  p.  270.  and  p.  282. 
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a  compound  of  Ca-Noubis ;  Cabafa  in  the  fame  country, 
Ca-Bafa;  called  by  many  Befa,  the  Befeth  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  a  Goddefs  well  known  in  Egypt.  She  had  a  temple 
in  Canaan  called  93  Beth  Befa.  Cuamon,  near  Efdraelon,  is 
a  compound  of  Cu-Amon,  the  place  or  houfe  of  Anion : 
94  iocg  T8  K vct[/,odi/og.  There  was  a  temple  in  Attica  called 
Cuamites ;  and  a  perfonage  denominated  from  it.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  the  place,  and  the  rites  in  time  grew  obfolete ;  and 
Paufanias  fuppofes,  that  the  name  was  given  from  K voLfAoe, 
Cuamos,  a  bean.  95  Zctfisg  3 s  ovS'sv  eyp)  Asysiv,  bits  ffgwTog 
Kt;a(ug£  £<T7teig£V  ovrog.  I  have  not  authority  for  the  fuppofition , 
but  it  feems  probable  that  this  temple  was  ere  Sled  to  the  memory  of 
fome  perfon ,  who  firft  fowed  beans.  And  here  it  is  proper  to 
take  notice  of  a  circumftance,  of  which  I  mud  continually 
put  the  reader  in  mind  ;  as  it  is  of  great  confequence  to¬ 
wards  decyphering  the  mythology  of  ancient  times.  The 
Grecians  often  miftook  the  place  of  worfhip  for  the  Deity 
worfhiped  :  fo  that  the  names  of  many  Gods  are  in  reality 
the  names  of  temples  where  they  were  adored.  Artemis 
was  Ar-Temis,  the  city  of  Themis,  or  Thamis  \  the  Tha- 
muz  of  Sidon  and  Egypt.  This  the  Greeks  exprefled  A £7£- 
fJUSy  and  made  it  the  name  of  a  Goddefs.  Kir-On  was  the 
city  and  temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cyprus,  and  other  places. 
They  changed  this  to  Kironus,  which  they  contracted  Cro¬ 
nus  :  and  out  of  it  made  a  particular  God.  From  Cha-Opis 
they  formed  a  king  Cheops ;  from  Cayfter,  the  fame  as  Ca 

95  1  Maccab.  c.  9.  v.  62,  64. 

94  Judith,  c.  7.  v.  3. 

91  Paufanias.  1.  1.  p.  91. 
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After,  they  fancied  a  hero,  Cayftrius  ;  from  Cu-Bela,  Cy- 
bele  ;  from  Cu-Baba,  Cybebe.  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  hell, 
was  denominated  from  Kir-Abor  ;  as  I  fhall  hereafter 97  fhew. 

I  have  mentioned  Caucon,  or  Caucone  in  Egypt  :  there 
was  a  place  of  the  fame  name  in  Greece.  It  was  originally 
facred  to  the  Sun ;  and  the  priefts  and  inhabitants  were 
called  Caucones.  Inftead  of  Con,  which  fignifies  the  great 
Lord ;  the  Greeks  fubftituted  a  hero  98  Caucon,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  have  firft  introduced  thofe  Orgies,  practifed  by 
the  Meffenians.  It  was  properly  a  temple  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
there  was  another  of  the  fame  name  in  Bithynia,  and  from 
thence  the  country  was  called  Cauconia.  I  fhall  hereafter 
treat  at  large  of  Cuthite  colonies,  which  went  abroad,  and 
fettled  in  different  parts.  One  of  the  firft  operations  when 
they  came  on  fhore  was  to  build  temples,  and  to  found  cities 
in  memory  of  their  principal  anceftors,  who  in  procefs  of 
time  were  worfhiped  as  Deities.  A  colony  of  this  people 
fettled  at  Colchis,  which  they  called  Cutaia",  from  the  head 
of  their  family,  ftyled  both  Chus  and  Cuth.  We  may  infer, 
that  they  built  a  temple  which  was  called  Ca-Cuta  :  and 
from  which  the  region  was  alfo  denominated  :  for  it  is  cer- 


97  There  were  many  places  and  temples  of  Baal,  denominated  Caballis,  Cabali,. 
Cabala,  Cabalia,  Cabalion,  Cabaliffa,  &c.  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Antoninus,  and  others.  Some  of  them  were  compounded  of  Caba :  concerning 
which  I  fhall  hereafter  treat. 

9*  Paufanias.  L.  4.  p.  282. 

Strabo  mentions  Caucones  in  Elea.  L.  8.  p.  531.  The  Caucones  are  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer.  OdyfT.  T.  v.  366. 

Caucane  in  Sicily  was  of  the  fame  purport,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  L.  3.  c.  4. 

99  Apollonius  Rhodius  ftiles  it  Cutais  :  Kvtx'iScs  ycovs.  L.  4.  v.  512.. 
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tain,  that  it  has  that  name  at  this  100  day.  Cocutus,  which 
we  render  Cocytus,  was  undoubtedly  a  temple  in  Egypt.  It 
gave  name  to  a  ftream,  on  which  it  ftood ;  and  which  was 
alfo  called  the  Charonian  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  river 
Acheron.  It  was  a  foul  canal,  near  the  place  of  Sepulture,  op- 
polite  to  Memphis,  and  not  far  from  Cochone.  Cocutus  was 
the  temple  of  Cutus  or  Cuth  :  for  he  was  fo  called  by  many 
of  his  pofterity.  A  temple  of  the  fame  was  to  be  found  in 
Epirus,  upon  a  river  Cocutus.  Here  was  alfo  a  river  Ache¬ 
ron,  and  a  lake  Acherulia :  for  a  colony  from  Egypt  fettled 
here  ;  and  the  ftream  was  of  as  foul  a  nature  as  that  near- 
Memphis.  1  P si  Is  mi  Kmxvt og  viwg  arsp^s^arov, 

Juno  is  by  Varro  ftyled  CovelJa.  2  Dies  quinque  te  kalo, 
Juno  Covella  ;  Juno  Covella,  dies  feptem  te  kalo.  Here, 

as  in  many  inftances,  the  place  of  worfhip  is  taken  for  the 

perfon,  to  whom  the  worfhip  is  directed.  Covella  is  only  a 

variation  for  Cou-El,  or  Co-El,  the  houfe  or  region  of  the 

Deity,  and  lignilies  heavenly.  It  is  accordingly  by  Varro 

See  De  Lifle’s  curious  map  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Albania,  &c, 
Paufanias.  L.  i.  p.  40. 

There  was  a  river  Acheron  in  Elis.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  530.  And  the  fame  rites- 
were  oblerved  in  honour  of  the  /uunxypo?,  that  were  praflifed  in  Cyrene.  Clement. 
Cohort,  p.  33. 

In  Pontus  v/as  a  river  Acheron.  Er0a  St  xa  1  'zvgo^oai  uxoTaixs  Ap/tpcvrot  tacriv. 
Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  2.  v.  745.  alfo  axcct  A yptp'tata.  The  like  to  be  found 
near  Cuma  in  Campania:  and  a  ftory  of  Elercules  driving  away  flies  there  alfo. 
Pco/xaioi  St  ctTrofJiVUf  EgaxAti  (S'yscr/).  dementis  Cohort.  Ibid. 

1  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  Lib.  5.  p.  49.  altered  to  Novella  by  fome,  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  the  belt  MSS.  See  Scaliger’s  notes,  p.  Si.  Edit,  anno  1619. 
Dordrechti. 

See  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Syntag.  2.  c.  2.  p.  174.  In  vetuftioribus  excufis  de  Re 
Ruftica  non  Novella,  fed  Covella  legitur.  Covella  autem  Cceleftis,  five  Urania 
interpretatur. 
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interpreted  Urania,  O vgaviOL :  whence  Juno  Covella  muft  be 
rendered  Cceleftis.  From  the  fubftantive,  Cou-El,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  formed  Coel,  heaven  ;  in  aftertimes  exprefled  Coelus, 
and  Ccelum.  I  fay,  in  aftertimes :  for  they  originally  called 
it  Co-el,  and  Co-il,  and  then  contracted  it  to  Coel.  Hence 
Aufonius  in  his  Grammaticomaftix  mentions  a  paflage  to  this 
purpofe. 

Unde  Rudinus  ait  Divom  domus  altifonum  Coel  :  or  as 
Ennius,  to  whom  he  alludes,  has  rendered  it,  according  to 
the  prefent  MSS,  altifonum  3  Coil.  He  fometimes  fubjoins 
the  Latine  termination  : 

Coilum  profpexit  ftellis  fulgentibus  aptum. 

Olim  de  Coilo  laivum  dedit  inclytus  lignum. 

Saturnus,  quern  Coilus  genuvit. 

Unus  erit,  quern  tu  tollas  in  Coirila  Coili 
Templa. 

Coelus  in  aftertimes  was  made  a  Deity  :  hence  there  are 
inferiptions  dedicated  +  Coelo  iEterno.  The  ancient  Deity 
Celeus,  mentioned  by  5  Athenagoras,  and  faid  to  have  been 
worfhiped  at  Athens,  was  the  fame  as  the  above. 

5  Ennii  Armal.  L.  i. 

4  The  Perfians  worfhiped  Ccelus ;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  when  he 
fays,  that  they  facrificed  upon  eminences  :  T ov]  xuxA or  -vravToo  tu  Ougars  Aia  xocA e- 
ovvei.  L.  i.  c.  131.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Euripides  ; 

'C^aS  Tor  7ov  S'  covreigov  coL^epct, 

Tor  yqv  7&tpi<z,  e%ovB  uypous  ev  ayxuAotn  j 
Tut  ov  ro/u.^g  'Z.m’a,  7  ov  S'*  vyou  Atoc. 

Clement.  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  717.  Plutarch,  p.  369.  p.  424. 

Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnes  Jovem.  Cicero  de  Natura 
Deor.  L.  1. 

P  AAA’  A Bnvaiot  ju.gr  KeAgor,  xou  'Mtya.veipocv  ISpuvlcu  0guj.  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  290. 
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Many  places  and  regions,  held  facred,  and  called  Coel  by 
the  Amonians,  were ,  by  the  Greeks  rendered  /£o/Aa,  cava. 
Hence  we  read  of  KoiAy)  Aoute$ou[JMV,  KoiAri  HA ig,  and  the 
like.  Syria  was  by  them  ftyled  Ko/Aij,  the  hollow  :  but  the 
true  name  was  Coela,  the  heavenly  or  facred.  It  was  fo  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  Cuthites,  who  fettled  there,  on  account 
of  the  religion  eftablifhed.  Hence  it  was  alfo  named  Shem, 
and  Shama ;  which  are  terms  of  like  purport,  and  fignify  di¬ 
vine,  or  heavenly.  It  is  a  name,  which  it  retains  at  this 
day ;  as  we  are  informed  by  6  Abulfeda,  and  others.  Elis 
Coela  was  the  moft  facred  part  of  Greece ;  efpecially  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Olympia,  Cauconia,  and  Azania.  It  was  denomi¬ 
nated  Elis  from  LIA,  Eel,  the  Sun  :  and  what  the  Greeks 
rendered  Ko/Ai],  of  old  meant  7 8  heavenly.  Hence  Homer 
ftyleth  it  peculiarly  s  HA il'a  Jiay,  Elis  the  facred.  As  Coele 
Syria  was  ftyled  Sham,  and  Sama ;  fo  we  find  places,  which 
have  a  reference  to  this  term,  in  Elis.  A  town  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  was  named  9  Samicon,  which  fignifies  Cceli  Dominus. 
Here  was  alfo  a  temple  of  Pofeidon  Samius,  furrounded  with 
a  grove  of  olives ;  and  there  were  feftivals  obferved,  which 
were  called  Sarnia.  There  was  likewife  of  old  a  city  named 
Sama,  or  Samos :  which  Strabo  imagines,  might  have  been  fo 
named  from  its  high  fttuation :  for  high  places  were  called 

6  Abulfeda.  Tabula  Syrias.  p.  5. 

Naffir  Ectufeus.  p.  93.  apud  Geog.  vet. 

7  The  city  Argos  was  in  like  manner  called  KozAor.  rioAA axis  to  Acyos  Koz- 
A ov  <py<n,  x.a.\)x7reo  tv  E iriyovon.  To  KOIAON  Aoyos  y 50  sr  o/jcsjctoj/t’  sji. —  stz  xxi 
ev  Ga/z'j^a,  Aoyei  KoiAu.  Scholia  in  Sophoc.  CEdipum  Colon. 

8  Iliad.  B.  v.  615. 

9  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  529. 

5  Sarnia. 
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10  Sarnia.  It  certainly  lignifies  in  fome  degree  high ;  but 
the  true  meaning  of  Sama  was  heavenly,  fimilar  to  Sam, 
Sham,  Shamem,  of  the  eaftern  nations.  Hence  Same,  Sa¬ 
mos,  Samothrace,  Samacon,  were  denominated  on  account  of 
their  fan&ity.  Strabo  fuppofes,  that  the  city  Samos  in  Elis 
was  fituated  in  the  Samian  plain  :  it  therefore  could  not  well 
have  this  name  from  its  high  iituation.  It  is  moreover  in- 
confiffent  to  fuppofe  regions  called  /ioiAa,  or  cava,  to  have 
been  denominated  from  Sama,  high.  In  fhort  both  terms 
have  been  miftaken  :  and  Coilus  in  the  original  acceptation 
certainly  ftgnified  heavenly  :  whence  we  read  in  Hefychius, 
as  alfo  in  Suidas,  KoioAy\$,  o  'legsvg.  By  which  we  learn, 
that  by  Coioles  was  meant  a  facred  or  heavenly  perfon  ;  in 
other  words,  a  prieft  of  Ccelus.  In  Coioles  there  is  but  a 
fmall  variation  from  the  original  term  ;  which  was  a  com¬ 
pound  from  Coi-El,  or  Co-El,  the  Ccelus  of  the  Romans. 

Concerning  the  term  Coel  in  Ennius,  11  Janus  Gulielmus 
takes  notice,  that  this  poet  copied  the  Dorians  in  ufing  abbre¬ 
viations,  and  writing  Coel  for  Ccelus  and  Ccelum.  But  herein 
this  learned  perfon  is  miftaken.  The  Dorians  were  not  fo 
much  to  be  blamed  for  their  abbreviating,  as  the  other  Greeks 
were  for  their  unneceftary  terminations,  and  inflexions.  The 
more  fimple  the  terms,  the  more  ancient  and  genuine  we 
may  for  the  moft  part  efteem  them :  and  in  the  language  of 
the  Dorians  we  may  perceive  more  terms  relative  to  the  true 
mythology  of  the  country,  and  thofe  rendered  more  fimilar 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  expreflion,  than  are  clfewhere  to  be 

10  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  534. 

11  Janus  Gulielmus  Laurenbergius,  Antiquarius. 
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found.  We  muft  therefore,  in  all  etymological  inquiries, 
have  recourfe  to  the  Doric  manner  of  pronunciation,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  truth.  They  came  into  Greece,  or  Hellotia,  under 
the  name  of  Adorians ;  and  from  their  fimplicity  of  manners, 
and  from  the  little  intercourfe  maintained  with  foreigners, 
they  preferved  much  of  their  ancient  tongue.  For  this  there 
may  be  another  additional  reafon  obtained  from  Herodotus  ; 
who  tells  us,  that  they  were  more  immediately  defcended 
from  the  people  of  the  11  eaft.  The  ancient  hymns,  fung  in 
the  Prutaneia  all  over  Greece,  were  13  Doric  :  fo  facred  was 
their  dialed;  effeemed.  Hence  they  cannot  but  afford  great 
help  in  inquiries  of  this  nature.  What  was  by  others  ftylei 
A 0ijW5,  they  expreffed  A dcatt :  Cheops  they  rendered  Chaops : 
Zeen,  Zan :  Xa^avoc :  Mr]j/,  M clv  :  Menes,  Manes : 

Orchenoi,  Orchanoi :  Neith,  Naith  :  I YjVi&og,  lctvi<ro<; :  He- 
phadlus,  Hephaffus  :  Caiete,  Caiate :  Demeter,  Damater :  all 
which  will  be  found  of  great  confequence  in  refped  to  ety¬ 
mology.  And  if  they  did  not  always  admit  of  the  termina¬ 
tions  ufed  by  their  neighbours ;  they  by  thefe  means  pre¬ 
ferved  many  words  in  their  primitive  ftate :  at  lead;  they 
were  nearer  to  the  originals.  1  hey  feem  to  have  retained 
the  very  term,  of  which  I  have  been  treating.  It  was  by  them 
ftiled  Xow,  Cai ;  and  fignified  a  houfe,  or  cave :  for  the  firft 

11  QaivoiccTo  av  eovns  ot  toov  fiye/noves  Airyvirruo\  iQayevees.  Herod.  L.  6. 

«•  54- 

Of  their  original  and  hiftory  I  fhall  hereafter  give  a  full  account. 

15  Ottoctcx.  cTg  a $&aiv  iv  t«  npuTctvfta,  (pcavv  y.ev  cvjtuv  r\  Awpns.  Paufanias. 

I..  5.  p.  416. 
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houfes  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
caves  or  grottos I+.  They  exprefied  it  Cai,  Caia,  Caias,  fimr- 
lar  to  the  cava,  cavus,  and  cavea  of  the  Romans.  When 
thefe  places  were  of  a  great  depth,  or  extent,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  A  cavern  of 
this  fort  was  at  Lacedaemon,  with  a  building  over  it ;  of 
which  in  aftertimes  they  made  ufe  to  confine  malefa&ors. 
It  was  called  K ewaJijs,  or  as  the  Spartans  exprefied  it,  K ataJaj, 
the  houfe  of  death.  15  K ouaS'ccg  derpomigiov — to  'srccgci  Aclks- 
foufJLOViois,  Cai  fignified  a  cavern  :  Adas,  which  is  fubjoined, 
was  the  Deity,  to  whom  it  was  facred,  efieemed  the  God  of 
the  infernal  regions.  He  was  by  the  Ionians  exprefied  Ades,. 
and  Hades ;  and  by  other  nations  Ait,  and  Atis.  Hence 
thefe  caverns  were  alfo  fly  led  K  cusTsgy  and  Ka  istoi.  The 
author  above  quoted  gives  us  the  terms  varioufiy  exhibited : 

l6KctisToi. —  Oi  oltto  tow  <rsi<r [am  pooy^jooi  K ccistoi  teyovjou. 

K ctictfrctg  to  SeTfJuarrigiov  enevOsv,  to  tstol^cl  AcwsSotifJLOvioig,  Titti- 
Kcuov,  Hefychius  renders  it  in  the  plural,  and  as  a  neuter  t 
KOUOLTCL,  ogvyfJLZTct,.  Whether  it  be  compounded  Cai-Ait,  Cai- 
Atis,  or  Cai- Ades,  the  purport  is  the  fame.  The  den  of  Cacus 
was  properly  a  facred  cave,  where  Chus  was  worfhiped,  and 


14  Turn  primum  fubiere  domos  5  domus  antra  fusre. 

Ovid.  Metamorph,.  L.  1.  v.  r2r. 

Strabo  L.  8.  p.  564. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  :  Fs  tov  Kxtscf'ctr,  HTrep  ras  xccy^pyai 
£tocOeiaa.y  ( oi  ActxeSact/xorioi.)  L.  I.  c.  134. 

It  is  exprefied  Kea/as  by  Paufanias;  who  fays  that  it  was.  the  place,  down  which 
they  threw  Ariftomenes,  the  Meffenian  hero.  L.  4.  p.  324. 

16  Strabo.  Ibidem. 
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the  rites  of  fire  were  17  practifed.  Cacus  is  the  fame  name  as 
Cufcha  in  Ethiopia,  only  reverfed.  The  hiftory  of  it  was  obfo- 
lete  in  the  days  of  Virgil ;  yet  fome  traces  of  it  ftill  remained. 

Strabo  fays,  that  many  people  called  thefe  caves,  K won 

E noi  kwh;  fjLzKhov  rx  tqixvtx  koiAooijlxtx  ?^ys<r6cu  <px<riv. 
Hence  he  very  truly  explains  a  pafiage  in  Homer.  The  poet, 
fpeakingof  Thefeus,  Dryas,  Polyphemus,  and  other  heroes  of 
the  Mythic  age,  mentions  their  encountering  with  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Theffaly;  whom  he  ftyles  <pr)gss  ogSF'gyjoi : 

99  K XgTig'Ol  <5V)  KBIVOl  BTTl'fcQoVlWV  TgX$BV  CLvfgUl/, 

KCL£TI$01  (JLSV  S<TXV,  XXI  KOLjTlfQK  By.X'gOVTQ 

nv  ogeoywoin. 

O gerywos  fignified  a  perfon,  who  lived  in  a  mountain  habi¬ 
tation  :  whofe  retreat  was  a  houfe  in  a  mountain.  Co,  and 
Coa,  was  the  name  of  fuch  houfe.  Strabo  fays,  that  this  term 
is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  when  he  fiyles  Lacedaemon  20  A xxb- 
S'xifxovx  Jtqwewrcui,  for  it  was  by  many  thought  to  have  been  fo 
called  on  account  of  the  caverns.  From  hence  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  jMjrwgo'O'a  was  a  miflake,  or  at  leaft  a  variation, 
for  21  KXieTctstrra,  from  Cai-Atis ;  and  that  Co,  ”  Coa,  Caia, 
were  of  the  fame  purport. 

*7  Huic  monftro  Vulcanus  erat  pater:  illius  atros 

Ore  vomens  ignes,  magna  fe  mole  ferebat.  Virgil.  TEn.  L.  8.  v.  198. 

Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  564. 

19  Iliad.  A.  v.  266. 

13  Iliad.  B.  v.  581. 

Odyff.  A.  v.  1 .  Oii'  l^ov  KOIAHN  Accxedxiy.oioc  KHTOE2.2AN. 

11  Strabo  fays  as  much,  Ocfe,  on  0 1  aero  tw  criiay.<*n>  p x>%y.ot  KouStoi  teyorrou. 
1.  8.  p.  564. 

Hence  the  words  cove,  alcove,  and  perhaps  to  cover,  and  to  cope. 

CL  2 
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But  this  term  does  not  relate  merely  to  a  cavern  ;  but  to 
temples  founded  near  fuch  places :  oftentimes  the  cave  itfelf 
was  a  temple.  Caieta  in  Italy  near  Cuma,  called  by  Diodo¬ 
rus  Kaiiyn],  was  fo  denominated  on  this  account.  It  was  a 
cave  in  the  rock,  abounding  with  variety  of  fubterranes,  cut 
out  into  various  apartments.  Thefe  were  of  old  inhabited 
by  Amonian  priefts  :  for  they  fettled  in  thefe  parts  very 
early.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  wonderful  work.  23  A psuye 
t  svtsvQsv  <X7rY}Xcuct  V7rsg[j.sy£&r),  mromotg  fJLSyuXccg,  mi  •uroXv- 
TEXsig  ftsSsyfASVOL,  In  thefe  farts  were  large  openings  in  the 
earth ,  exhibiting  caverns  of  a  great  extent  \  which  afforded  very 
ample ,  and  fuperb  apartments.  Diodorus  informs  us,  that 
what  was  in  his  time  called  Caiete,  had  been  fometimes  ftyled 
2*  Aiete  :  by  which  we  may  fee,  that  it  was  a  compound  j 
and  conlifted  of  two  or  more  terms,  but  thefe  terms  were  not 
precifely  applicable  to  the  fame  objed.  Ai-Ete,  or  Ai-Atar 
was  the  region  of  Ait,  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  facred. 
Colchis  had  the  fame  name  ;  whence  its  king  was  called 
Aietes :  and  Egypt  had  the  fame,  expreffed  by  the  Greeks 
25  A sr/a,  Aetia*  Aiete  was  the  diftrid :  Caiete  was  the  cave 
and  temple  in  that  diftrid ;  where  the  Deity  was  wordiiped. 

In  Bceotia  was  a  cavern,  into  which  the  river  Cephifus  de- 

15  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  357. 

1+  Kara  Jg  t«5  It  apices  Aimvv  rov  wv  Kairmjv  'zcr(>o<rxyopeuofj<.ei'Xn>.  L.  4-. 

p.  259. 

Virgil,  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  his.  narration,  makes  Caieta  the  nurfe  of  iEneas. 

O'  O  7 

According  to  Strabo  it  was  fometimes  expreffed  Cai  Atta  ;  and  gave  name  to  the 
bay  below.  Kai  rov  /xerx^u  jcoA 7rov  exeivoi  Kaixlav  uvo/xxaxv.  L.  5.  p.  366. 

Scholia  Euftathii  in  Dionyfii  'areptnyv'Ttv.  v.  239.  and  Steph.  Byzantinus. 

KiyVTTG  5. 
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fcended,  and  was  loft.  It  afterwards  emerged  from  this  gulf, 
and  palfed  freely  to  the  fea.  The  place  of  eruption  was 
called  An-choa,  which  fignifies  Fontis  apertura.  The  later 
Greeks  expreffed  it  Anchoe  26.  KaAsjraj  S  0  Toftog  Ayyor' 
s?i  Se  Ajp^  ofJuayvfJLog.  The  etymology,  I  flatter  my  fell,  is 
plain ;  and  authenticated  by  the  hiffory  of  the  place. 

From  Cho,  and  Choa,  was  probably  derived  the  word 
Xohog,  ufed  by  the  apoflle.  47  O  ijygooTog  (iv6gu7rog  £%  yqg. 
Xoucog'  0  Sevregog  oiv6gu)7ro$  0  K vgiog  ovg vlvz-  O log  0  Xoi- 
xog,  kou  roiovroi  01  Xolzoi.  Hefychius  obferves,  Xolxog  'snjAi- 
yog,  yriivog.  From  hence  we  may  perceive,  that  by  Cho  was 
originally  meant  a  houfe  or  temple  in  the  earth.  It  was,  as 
I  have  fhewn,  often  expreffed  Gau,  and  Go  ;  and  made  to 
fignify  any  houfe.  Some  nations  ufed  it  in  a  ftill  more  ex¬ 
tended  fenfe  ;  and  by  it  denoted  a  town,  or  village,  and  any 
habitation  at  large.  It  is  found  in  this  acceptation  among 
the  ancient  Celtae,  and  Germans,  as  we  learn  from  Cluverius. 
48  Apud  ipfos  Germanos  ejufmodi  pagorum  vernaculum  voca- 
bulum  fuit  Gaw  ;  et  variantibus  diale&is,  gaw,  gew,  gow, 
gow,  hinc — Brifgaw,  Wormefgaw,  Zurichgow,  Turgow, 
Nordgaw,  Andegaw,  Rhingaw,  Hennegow,  Weftergow, 

26  Xcufjt'.a  Si  yewvQev—  eSe^aio  tov  •azoTajx.ov — eiToc.  tvv  evri^uveietv 

xara  Aa.gvjj.vca>  AoxpiS'os  tuv  avco  — Ka/\enai  JN’  o  t o7tos  Ay^ov  jctA.  Strabo, 
L.  9.  p.  623. 

It  is  called  Anchia  by  Pliny.  N.  H.  L.  4.  c.  7.  As  both  the  opening,  and  the 
itream,  which  formed  the  lake,  was  called  An-choe  •,  it  fignified  either  fons  fpe- 
luncte,  or  fpelunca  fontis,  according  as  it  was  adapted. 

27  1  Corinthians,  c.  15.  v.  47,  48. 

48  Cluverii  Germanise  Antiq.  L.  1.  c.  13.  p.  91. 
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OoRergow.  The  ancient  term  Ilv^yog,  Purgos,  was  properly 
Pur-Go  ;  and  EgniEed  a  light-houfe,  or  temple  of  lire,  from 
the  Chaldaic  Pur. 


PARTICLES. 

Together  with  the  words  above  mentioned  are  to  be  found 
in  compofition  the  particles  Al  and  Pi.  Al  or  El,  for  it  is 
differently  expreffed  in  our  characters,  is  ftill  an  Arabian 
prefix  :  but  not  abfolutely  confined  to  that  country  ;  though 
more  frequently  there  to  be  found.  The  Sun  tin,  was  call¬ 
ed  Uchor  by  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene ;  which  the 
Greeks  expreffed  A^oj^,  Achor.  He  was  worfhiped  with 
the  fame  title  in  Arabia,  and  called  Al  Achor.  29  Georgius 
Monachus  defcribing  the  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in  that 
country  before  the  introduction  of  the  prefent  religion,  men¬ 
tions  the  idol  Alachar.  Many  nations  have  both  expletives 
and  demonftratives  analogous  to  the  particle  above.  The 
pronoun  Ille  of  the  Romans  is  fomewhat  fimilar  :  as  are  the 
terms  Le  and  La  of  the  French  :  as  well  as  11  and  El  in  other 
languages.  It  is  in  compofition  fo  like  to  HA,  the  name  of 
TlAfos,  the  Sun,  that  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  diftinguifh  one 
from  the  other. 

The  Article  Pi  was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  Cuthites,  as  well  as  other  nations  in  the  eaR.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  India  were  at  all  times  worfhipers  of  the  Sun ;  and 
ufed  to  call  themfelves  by  fome  of  his  titles.  Porus,  with 


*9  Bayeri  Additamenta  to  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  p.  291. 
Achor  near  Jericho.  Jofhua.  c.  15.  v.  7. 
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whom  Alexander  engaged  upon  the  Indus,  was  named  from 
the  chief  object  of  his  worfhip  tin,  Pi-Or,  and  P’Or  ;  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Greeks  Hw£ogy  Porus.  Pacorus  the  Parthian 
was  of  the  fame  etymology,  being  a  compound  of  P’Achorus, 
the  Achor  of  Egypt :  as  was  alfo  the  30  city  Pacoria  in  Mefo- 
potamia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Even  the  Grecian  'urvg  was 
of  Egyptian  or  Chaldaic  original j  and  of  the  fame  composi¬ 
tion  (P’Ur)  as  the  words  above :  for  31  Plato  informs  us,  that 
'UTVg,  vibsg,  Kvveg,  were  efteemed  terms  of  foreign  importation. 
After  the  race  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  extindf,  and  that 
country  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grecians,  the  natives 
Still  continued  to  make  ufe  of  this  prefix ;  as  did  other  32  na¬ 
tions,  which  were  incorporated  with  them.  They  adapted  it 
not  only  to  words  in  their  own  language  ;  but  to  thofe  of 
other  countries,  of  which  they  treated.  Hence  there  is  often 
to  be  found  in  their  writings,  33  Th£svgy  Ib[j(.oigTVg,  Ih^0L6r\Vf\gy 
'GTHT(d(/,ciy  'UTtXccogy  Pidux,  Picurator,  Pitribunus :  alfo  names 
of  perfons  occur  with  this  prefix ;  fuch  as  Piterus,  Piturio, 
Pionius  the  martyr,  alfo  Pior,  Piammon,  Piambo ;  who  are 
all  mentioned  by  ecclefiaffical  34  writers,  as  natives  of  that 


70  Ptolem.  Lib.  5.  c.  18.  p.  164. 

Plato  in  Cratylo.  p.  410. 

See  Kircher’s  Prodromus  Copticus.  p.  180.  and  p.  297.. 

Ibidem,  and  Jamefon’s  Specilegia.  c.  9.  §  4. 
u  Pionius.  Euieb.  Hift.  Ecclefwft.  L.  4.  p.  174.. 

Pior  Monachus  /Egyptiaeus.  Socratis  Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  238. 

Piammon.  Sozomen.  H.  E.  P.  259. 

Piambo,  or  P’ambo.  Socratis  Ecclef.  H.  p.  268. 

It  was  fometimes  exprefied  Po,  as  in  Poemon  Abbas,  in  Evagrius-. 

In  Apophthegmat,  Patrum.  apud  Cotelerii  monumenta.  Tom.  1.  p.  63b. 

Baal  Peor  was  only  Pi  Or,  the  Sun  t  as  Priapus  was  a  compound  of  Peer- Apis, 
contra&ed. 
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country.  This  article  is  fometimes  expreffed  Pa:  as  in  the 
name  of  Pachomius,  an  abbot  in  Egypt,  mentioned  by  3s  Gen- 
nadius.  A  pried;  named  Paapis  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ex- 
cerpta  from  Antonius  36  Diogenes  in  Photius.  There  were 
particular  rites,  Eyled  Pamylia  Sacra,  from  37  Pamyles,  an  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  Deity.  We  may  infer  from  Hefyehius,  that 
they  were  very  obfcene  :  Uaoc[j,vM$,  A iyv7r]iog  ©so$  HgiOLmoS^g. 
Hades,  and  Pi-Ades  was  a  common  title  of  the  Sun  :  and  the 
latter  in  early  times  was  current  in  Greece ;  where  I  hope  to 
give  ample  teftimony  of  the  Amonians  fettling.  He  was 
termed  Melecli  Pi-Adon,  and  Anac  Pi-adon  :  but  the  Greeks 
out  of  Pi- Ad  on  formed  Ila/JW  :  for  it  is  inconceivable,  how 
very  ignorant  they  were  in  refpedt  to  their  ancient  theology. 
Hence  we  read  of  'UTcaSoov  A Yirug,  'BTouSm  Zj 'OTcufuy  AnoA- 
Awvog  ;  and  legends  of  'UTouS'uv  ctS&vctTwv  ;  and  of  'urouSu 1/,  who 
were  mere  foundlings  ;  whofe  fathers  could  never  be  afcer- 
tained,  though  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  children. 
This  often  puzzled  the  mythologies,  who  could  not  account 
for  this  fpurious  race.  Plutarch  makes  it  one  of  his  inqui¬ 
ries  to  lift  out,  38  T is  0  IlotiS'ctW  Tctcpo g  'UTctgct  XolAkiSsimti  ;  Pau- 
fanias  mentions  39  AfJLQiAvxs  maJW  (3 u^og  :  and  in  another 

35  Gennad.  Vitce  illuftrium  virorum.  L.  7.  Pachomius,  a  fuppofed  worker  of 
many  miracles. 

35  Antonius  Diogenes  in  Photius.  Cod.  166. 

,7  Plutarch.  Ids  et  Ofiris.  V.  1.  p.  355. 

Paamyles  is  an  aflemblage  of  common  titles,  Am*El-Ees  with  the  prefix.  Hence 
the  Greeks  formed  Melifia,  a  facred  name :  as  of  Ham  El- Ait,  they  formed  Me- 
litta,  the  name  of  a  foreign  Deity,  more  known  in  Ionia  than  in  Hellas. 

38  Plutarch :  Quaeftiones  Graecae.  v.  p.  296. 

39  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  83.  Amphilucus  was  a  title  of  the  Sun. 
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place,  40  B oofjioi  <fe  Qsuv  re  ovopLctfyfAsi/wu  cLyvicwv,  mi  'H ’.gmvy 

mi  IIAIAI2N  T8  &/](rsoog,  mi  ^>olK^qv.  From  this  miftake 
arofe  fo  many  boy-deities ;  among  whom  were  even  [upiter 
and  Dionufus :  41  A vtov  tov  A/a,  %cti  tov  Aiovvvov  IIa/ja$,  m,t 
V£8$,  t)  SeoXoyict  mXsi.  According  to  the  theology  of  the  Greeks 
even  Jupiter  and  Dionufus  are  ftyled  boys ,  and  youitg  perfons. 
One  of  the  moft  remarkable  paflages  to  this  purpofe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  antiquary  above  quoted  5  who  takes  notice  of  a 
certain  myfterious  rite  performed  by  the  natives  of  Amphifla 
in  Phocis.  The  particular  Gods,  to  whom  it  was  performed, 
were  ftyled  AvcacTsg  'urouSeg.  4*  A yov<ri  Se  mi  tsXbtav  01  Ap- 
<pi<r<reig  rm  A voultwv  mXxjjLsvwv  IIa/<JW.  * Omvsg  Ss  ®sm  sinv 
01  A voucTeg  nkifeg,  ov  mrot  r  olvtol  s$iv  et^fjoevov,  Ihe  people  of 
Amphijfa  perform  a  ceremony  in  honour  of  perfons ,  flyled  AnaBet 
P aides ,  or  Royal  Boys ;  but  who  thefe  AnaBes  P aides  were ,  is 
matter  of  great  uncertainty .  In  fhort  the  author  could  not 
tell  :  nor  could  the  priefts  afford  him  any  fatisfacftory  infor¬ 
mation.  There  are  many  inftances  in  Paufanias  of  this  na¬ 
ture  :  where  divine  honours  are  paid  to  the  unknown  children 
of  fathers  equally  unknown. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  when  he  difcourfed  with  the 
priefts  of  Thebes  about  the  kings,  who  had  reigned  in 

*  r  s  •  .  .  4 .H 

40  Paufanias.  1.  i.  p.  4.  in  like  manner,  t <z$oi  tmv  hpiy-e^icn  xca  AA ooews  7 rouSav' 

Paufanias.  1.  g.  p.  754.  * 

41  Proclus  in  Platonis  Parmenidem  :  See  Orphic  Fragment  of  Gefner.  p.  406. 

A  twofold  reafon  may  be  given  for  their  having  this  character:  as  will  be  ftievyn 

hereafter.  * 

41  Paufanias,  1.  10.  p.  8.6.  Many  inftances  of  this  fort  are  to  be  found  in  this 
writer.  .  ;  •  ■  •*- 
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Egypt ;  they  defcribed  them  to  him  under  three  denomina¬ 
tions,  of  Gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  men.  The  laft  fucceeded 
to  thofe  above,  and  were  mere  mortals.  The  manner  of  fuc- 
ceflion  is  mentioned  in  the  following  words :  45  Uigufjuv  ex 
Thgujjuos  yeyovevctt — mi  ovtb  eg  ovtb  eg  'Hguci  cu/efr\<rM 
ctvrug  (of  A lyvjTioi.)  There  are  many  Arrange  and  contra- 
didory  opinions  about  this  44  paflage  ;  which,  if  I  do  not  de¬ 
ceive  myfelf,  is  very  plain  ;  and  the  purport  of  it  this.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fabulous  accounts ,  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cejfton  of  Piromis  after  Piromis  :  and  the  Egyptians  referred  none 
of  thefe  to  the  dynafties  of  either  the  Gods  or  Heroes ,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  have  firfl  pojfeffed  the  country ,  From  hence  I  think 
it  is  manifeft,  that  Pi-romis  lignifies  a  tnan .  Herodotus  in¬ 
deed  fays,  that  the  meaning  of  it  was  xctKog  myoiOag,  a  per - 
foil  of  a  fair  and  honourable  character :  and  fo  it  might  be 
taken  by  implication ;  as  we  fay  of  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  that  he  is  a  true,  and  ftaunch  4S  Englifhman :  but 
the  precife  meaning  is  plain  from  the  context ;  and  Piromis 
certainly  meant  a  man.  It  has  this  iignification  in  the  Cop¬ 
tic  :  and  in  the  46  Prodromus  Copticus  of  Kircher,  II igupuy 
Piromi,  is  a  man  ;  and  feems  to  imply  a  native.  Pirem  Racot 

4J  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  144. 

44  See  Reland,  Diflertatio  Copt.  p.  108. 

Jablonfky  Prolegomena  in  Pantheon  iEgyptiacum :  p.  38.  Alio  Weflelinge. 
Notes  on  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  143. 

45  This  was  certainly  the  meaning :  for  Plato,  fpeaking  of  the  native  Grecians 
in  oppofition  to  other  nations,  ftyled  B ccoGagoi,  makes  ufe  of  the  very  expreflion  : 
I7oAA>}  fxtv  ti  'E oo  K tv  y  evtiai  'wov  ayaSot  avS'gff,  'arsMa  koii  act 
'tuv  @a.f>£ct(>wv  ytvtt.  In  Phaedone.  p.  96. 

46  Kircher.  Prodromus  Copticus.  p.  300  and  p.  293. 

;t  is 
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is  an  Alexandrine,  or  more  properly  a  native  of  Racotis  called 
Rafchid,  and  Rofetta.  Pirem  Romi,  are  47  Romans. 

By  means  of  this  prefix  we  may  be  led  to  underftand  what 
is  meant  by  Paraia  in  the  account  given  by  Philo  from  Sancho- 
niathon :  who  fays,  that  Cronus  had  three  fons  in  the  region 
of  Paraia :  48  E yswriitiroLV  $e  icai  sv  Uctgouci  K govu  rgeig  'urouSes* 
Paraia  is  a  variation  of  P’Ur-aia;  and  means  literally  the  land 
of  Ur  in  Chaldea  ;  the  region  from  whence  ancient  writers 
began  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  A  crocodile  by  the  Egyptians 
was  among  other  names  called  49  :  and  the  name  is  re¬ 

tained  in  the  Coptic,  where  it  is  exprefled  50  Pi-Souchi. 

This  prefix  is  fometimes  exprefied  with  an  afpirate,  Phi : 
and  as  that  word  fignifies  a  mouth,  and  in  a  more  extenfive 
fignification,  fpeech  and  language,  it  fometimes  may  caufe 
a  little  uncertainty  about  the  meaning.  However,  in  moft 
places  it  is  fufficiently  plain.  Phaethon,  a  much  miftakeir 
perfonage,  was  an  ancient  title  of  the  Sun,  a  compound  of 
Phi-Ath-On.  Bacchus  was  called  Phi-Anac  by  the  Myfians, 
rendered  by  the  poets  51  Phanac  and  Phanaces.  Hanes  was  a 
title  of  the  fame  Deity,  equally  reverenced  of  old,  and  com- 

47  Kircher.  Prod.  p.  293. 

4S  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  37. 

49  Damafcius  :  Vita  Ifidori,  apud  Photium.  Cod.  ccxlii. 

s°  Jablonfky  :  Pantheon  Egypt,  v.  2.  1.  5.  c.  2.  p.  70. 

51  Aufonius.  Epigram.  30. 

Kircher  fays,  that  Pi  in  the  Coptic  is  a  prefix,  by  which  a  noun  is  known  to*  be 
mafculine,  and  of  the  fingular  number :  and  that  Pa  is  a  pronoun  pofiefiive.  Pa- 
romi  is  Vir  meus.  It  may  be  fo  in  the  Coptic  :  but  in  ancient  times  Pi,  Pa,  Phi, 
were  only  variations  of  the  fame  article  :  and  were  indifferently  put  before  all 
names  :  of  which  I  have  given  many  inftances.  See  Prodromus.  Copt.  p.  303. 

R  2  pounded. 
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pounded  Ph’  Hanes.  It  fignified  the  fountain  of  light :  and 
from  it  was  derived  Phanes  of  Egypt :  alfo  <pouvu,  (pou/eig,  <pa- 
vsgog :  and  from  Ph’ain  on,  Fanum.  In  fhort  thefe  particles 
occur  continually  in  worus,  which  relate  to  religious  rites, 
and  the  ancient  adoration  of  fire.  They  are  generally  joined 
to  Ur,  by  which  that  element  is  denoted.  From  P’Ur  Tor 
came  Praetor  and  Praetorium,  among  the  Romans :  from 
P’Ur-Aith,  Purathi  and  Puratheia  among  the  Afiatics.  From 
P’Ur-tan,  'WgvT&.vsig,  and  'nrgvTcmiot  among  the  Greeks  of  Hel¬ 
las  :  in  which  Prutaneia  there  were  of  old  facred  hearths, 
and  a  perpetual  fire.  The  ancient  name  of  Latian  Jupiter 
was  P’ur,  by  length  of  time  changed  to  Puer.  He  was  the 
Deity  of  fire ;  and  his  miniflers  were  ftyled  Pueri :  and  be- 
caufe  many  of  them  were  handfome  youths  fele&ed  for  that 
office,  Puer  came  at  length  to  fignify  any  young  perfon.  Some 
of  the  Romans  would  explain  this  title  away,  as  if  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  Jupiter’s  childhood :  but  the  hiftory  of  the  place 
will  fhew  that  it  had  no  fuch  relation.  It  was  a  proper  name, 
and  retained  particularly  among  the  people  of  Prasnefte.  They 
had  undoubtedly  been  addi&ed  to  the  rites  of  fire ;  for  their 
city  was  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Caeculus,  the  fon  of  Vul¬ 
can,  who  was  found  in  the  midft  of  fire : 

54  Vulcano  genitum  pecora  inter  agreftia  Regem, 

.  Inventumque  focis. 

They  called  their  chief  God  Pur :  and  dealt  particularly 
in  divination  by  lots,  termed  of  old  Purim .  Cicero  takes 

54  Virgil  iEneid.  1.  7.  v.  679. 
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notice  of  this  cuftom  of  divination  at  Praenefte  ;  and  defcribes 
the  manner,  as  well  as  the  places  but  gives  into  the  com¬ 
mon  miftake,  that  the  Purim  related  to  Jupiter’s  childhood. 
He  fays,  that  the  place,  where  the  procefs  was  carried  on, 
was  a  facred  inclofure,  53  is  eft  hodie  locus  feptus  religiofe 
propter  Jovis  Pueri ,  qui  la&ens  cum  Junone  in  gremio  For¬ 
tune  mammam  appetens,  caftiflime  colitur  a  Matribus.  This 
manner  of  divination  was  of  Chaldaic  original,  and  brought 
from  Babylonia  to  Praenefte.  It  is  mentioned  in  Either,  c.  3. 
v.  7.  They  caft  Pur  before  Haman,  that  he  might  know  the 
fuccefs  of  his  purpofes  againft  the  Jews.  Wherefore  they  call 
thefe  days  Purim  after  the  name  of  Pur5*,  c.  9.  v.  26.  The 
fame  lots  of  di  vination  being  ufed  at  Praenefte  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  God  being  called  Jupiter  Pur.  This  in  aftertimes 
was  changed  to  Puer  :  whence  we  find  infcriptions,  which 
mention  him  under  that  name ;  and  at  the  fame  time  take 
notice  of  the  cuftom  which  prevailed  in  his  temple.  In¬ 
fcriptions  Jovi  Puero,  and  Fortunae  Primigeniae  Jovis  55  Pueri 
are  to  be  found  in  Gruter.  One  is  very  particular. 

56  Fortunae  Primigeniae  Jovis  Pueri  D.  D. 

Ex  SORTE  compos  fadtus 
Nothus  Ruficanae 
L.  P.  Plotilla. 

13  Cicero  de  Divinatione.  1.  2. 

14  See  alfo  v.  28,  2q,  31,  and  32. 

55  Gruter.  Infcript.  lxxvi.  n.  6. 

56  Ibid,  lxxvi.  n.  7. 

BONO  DEO 
PUERO  POS- 
P  O  R  O. 

t  \ 

Gruter.  Infcrip.  p.  lxxxviii.  n.  13. 

q  That 
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That  this  word  Puer  was  originally  Pur  may  be  proved  from 
a  well  known  paflage  in  Lucretius : 

57  Puri  faepe  lacum  propter  ac  dolia  curva 
Somno  devimfti  credunt  fe  attollere  veftem. 

Many  inftances,  were  it  neceflary,  might  be  brought  to  this 
•purpofe.  It  was  a  name  originally  given  to  the  priefts  of  the 
Deity  who  were  named  from  the  Chaldaic  UK,  Ur :  and  by 
the  ancient  Latines  were  called  P’uri.  At  Praenefte  the  name 
-was  particularly  kept  up  on  account  of  this  divination  by 
5Mots.  Thefe  by  the  Amonians  were  ftyled  Purim,  being  at¬ 
tended  with  ceremonies  by  fire ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  efte&ed 
through  the  influence  of  the  Deity.  Praenefte  feems  to  be  a 
compound  of  Puren  Efta,  the  lots  of  Efta,  the  Deity  of  fire. 

Thefe  are  terms,  which  feem  continually  to  occur  in  the 
ancient  Amonian  hiftory  :  out  of  thefe  moft  names  are  com¬ 
pounded  ;  and  into  thefe  they  are  eafily  refolvable.  There 
are  fome  few  more,  which  might  perhaps  be  very  properly 
introduced  :  but  I  am  unwilling  to  trefpafs  too  far,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  may  be  eafily  taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work.  I  could  wifti  that  my  learned  readers  would  af¬ 
ford  me  fo  far  credit,  as  to  defer  pafling  a  general  fentence, 
till  they  have  perufed  the  whole  :  for  much  light  will  accrue; 

57  Lucretius.  1.  4.  v.  1020. 

5 3  Propertius  alludes  to  the  fame  circumftance : 

Nam  quid  Praeneftis  dubias,  O  Cynthia,  fortes? 

Quid  petis  JEsel  moenia  Telegoni  ?  L.  2.  eleg.  32.  v.  3. 

What  in  the  book  of  Heller  is  ftyled  Purim,  the  Seventy  render,  c.  9.  v.  29. 

< ppvpxt .  The  days  of  Purim  were  ftyled  ipgegca.  T>i  ficttexTu  aurcav  xatevTcci 
(pgygctt.  fo  in  c.  10.  The  additamenta  Graeca  mention,  rvv  'zvgox.et/Jt.tvriv  au^ahriv 
ruv  (ppupaiy  inftead  of  pyfaj  and  nvpai:  from  P’Ur  and  Ph’Ur,  ignis. 
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and  frefh  evidence  be  accumulated  in  the  courfe  of  our  pro¬ 
cedure.  A  hiftory  of  the  rites  and  religion,  in  which  thefe 
terms  are  contained,  will  be  given;  alfo  of  the  times,  when 
they  were  introduced  ;  and  of  the  people,  by  whom  they 
were  diffufed  fo  widely.  Many  portions,  which  may  appear, 
doubtful,  when  they  are  firft  premifed,  will,  I.  hope,  be 
abundantly  proved,  before  we  come  to  the  clofe.  In  refpe£t 
to  the  etymologies,  which  I  haye  already  offered  and  con^ 
fidered,  I  have  all  along  annexed  the  hiftories  of.  the  perfons 
and  places  fpoken  of,  in  order  to  afcertaim  my  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  them.  But  the  chief  proof,  as  I  have  before  faid, 
will  refult  from  the  whole  ;  from  a  uniform  feries  of  evidence, 
Supported  by  a  fair  and  uninterrupted, analogy.. 
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As  it  has  been  too  generally  handled. 

AAAa,  <E)soi ,  roov  [jlsv  fjLOLnw  cm  trusty  axe  y7wff*<n]£, 

Eh  <T  o<riwv  fopocmv  mSctgw  o^stbv/tocts  'nrijyijy. 

Kat  erg,  'UToXv[jlvy±s‘v,  hsvmhsvs  'urugOsvs,  (JLovtrot, 

AvrofJLou,  001/  Ssfjug  s$iv  s(pr\fjLsgiot<riv  cuczsiv, 

Yls^7TS  'UT&g  BWS&Yig  SX0L3(T  SVYIVIQV  ot^OL. 

Empedocles. 


IT  may  appear  invidious  to  call  to  account  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  who  have  gone  before  me  in  inquiries  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  to  point  out  defeats  in  their  writings :  but  it  is  a 
talk  which  I  mud:  in  fome  degree  take  in  hand,  as  the  bed: 
writers  have  in  my  opinion  failed  fundamentally  in  thefe  re- 
fearches.  Many  in  the  wantonnefs  of  their  fancy  have 
yielded  to  the  mod:  idle  furmifes ;  and  this  to  a  degree  ol 
licentioufnefs,  for  which  no  learning  nor  ingenuity  can  atone. 
Vol.  I.  S  It 
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It  is  therefore  fo  far  from  being  injurious,  that  it  appears 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  point  out  the  path  they  took,  and  the 
nature  of  their  failure ;  and  this,  that  their  authority  may 
not  give  a  fan&ion  to  their  miftakes  :  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
my  method  fhould  appear  more  plaufible  or  more  certain, 
that  the  fuperiority  may  be  feen  upon  comparing ;  and  be 
proved  from  the  contrail. 

The  Grecians  were  fo  prepoftefted  with  a  notion  of  their 
own  excellence  and  antiquity,  that  they  fuppofed  every  an¬ 
cient  tradition  to  have  proceeded  from  themfelves.  Hence 
their  mythology  is  founded  upon  the  grofleft  miftakes :  as  all 
extraneous  hiftory,  and  every  foreign  term,  is  fuppofed  by 
them  to  have  been  of  Grecian  original.  Many  of  their 
learned  writers  had  been  abroad ;  and  knew  how  idle  the 
pretenlions  of  their  countrymen  were.  Plato  in  particular 
faw  the  fallacy  of  their  claim.  He  confefles  it  more  than 
once :  yet  in  this  article  nobody  was  more  infatuated.  His 
Cratylus  is  made  up  of  a  moft  abfurd  fyftem  of  etymology. 
i9  Herodotus  exprelly  fays,  that  the  Gods  of  Greece  came  in 
great  meafure  from  Egypt.  Yet  Socrates  is  by  Plato  in  this 
treatife  made  to  derive  Artemis  from  to  OLgTS[JL£$,  integritas  : 
Pofeidon  from  'UTOTi  $e<r(JLOV,  fetters  to  the  feet :  Heftia  from 
ov<not,  fubftance  and  eflence  :  Demeter,  from  SdovrcL  ug 
diftributing  as  a  mother  :  Pallas  from  'uroCKhsiv  to  vibrate,  or 
dance  :  Ares,  Mars,  from  appsy,  mafculum,  et  virile :  and  the 
word  Theos,  God,  undoubtedly  the  Theuth  of  Egypt,  from 

59  Herodotus.  I..  2.  c.  4.  and  L.  2.  c.  52. 

E7rgiT«  S'e  x?ov'd  ^©AAy  J  eirv^ovTo  ( 01  EAAtfrgs)  ex.  Aiyv7nu  a.7rixo- 

[xeict.  7 a.  avouiarcc  tuv 
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Sssiv,  to  run  6a,  Innumerable  derivations  of  this  nature  are 
to  be  found  in  Ariftotle,  Plato,  61  Heraclides  Fonticus,  and 
other  Greek  writers.  There  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  the 
Scholiaft  upon  Dionylius ;  which  I  Ihall  have  occalion  often 
to  mention.  6a  Ei  |3 OLgSctgov  r 0  ovo(jlol,  ov  %gij  £r\Teiv  E 
BTU^LoAoyiav  gluts.  If  the  term  be  foreign ,  it  is  idle  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  Greece  for  a  folution .  It  is  a  plain  and  golden  rule, 

pofterior  in  time  to  the  writers  above,  which  however  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  might  have  led  them  to  have  anticipated,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  :  but  it  was  not  in  their  nature.  The  perfon  who 
gave  the  advice  was  a  Greek,  and  could  not  for  his  life  abide 
by  it.  It  is  true,  that  Socrates  is  made  to  fay  fomething 

Co  So  oaifjLwv  from  S'awfJMv ;  A'ttoXXwv  from  fi  o/xa  nro^rjcri?'  Aiovvaos  quafi  S'u 5a- 
rvaos  from  S'lf'oi  and  oivos.  and  oivos  from  oiscrGat.  Kff  ovos ,  quafi  %pov8  xopos.  TnGvv, 
to  Y)G'dfj.evov,  with  many  more.  Plato  in  Cratylo. 

iEgyptus  waga  to  aiyx s  T&iuiveiv.  Euftath.  in  OdyfT.  L.  4.  p.  1499. 

61  Pofeidon,  Tuoidvra  eiS'vv.  Tifiphone,  Thtmv  (pcovti,  Athene  quafi  oc.Ga.va.TOi. 
Hecate  from  txxTov  centum.  Saturnus,  quafi  facer  vss.  See  Heraclides  Ponticus, 
and  Fulgentii  Mythologia. 

See  the  Etymologies  alfo  of  Macrobius.  Saturnalia.  L.  1.  c.  17.  p.  189. 

Mdcat '  quafi  o/x a  serai.  Plutarch,  de  Fraterno  Amore.  v.  2.  p.  480.  At  euvoiav 
xai  tyiXaS'iXqiav. 

rjaaitpav,  S'ix  to  reran  (pxivsiv  tx  /xavr Six.  Plutarch.  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  v.  2. 
p.  799. 

61  Euftathius  on  Dionyfius  :  meginyims. 

Ut  Jofephus  reefte  obfervat,  Grascis  feriptoribus  id  in  more  eft,  ut  peregrina,  et 
foarbara  nomina,  quantum  licet,  ad  Graecam  formam  emolliant :  lie  illis  Ar  Moabi- 
tarum  eft  ApeoiroXts  •,  Botfra,  B vpax-,  Akis,A>j£B$;  Aftarte,  A^poappyrt  ;  torrens 
Kifon,  'X.si/j.xppos  rav  Kurcruv  j  torrens  Kedron,  Xtijaappos  row  KeS'gcov ;  et  talia  cocrei 
m.ou$.  Bochart.  Geog.  Sacra.  L.  2.  c.  15.  p.  111. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  learned  father  Theophilus  of  Antioch :  he  had 
great  knowledge  •,  yet  could  not  help  giving  way  to  this  epidemical  weaknefs.  He 
mentions  Noah  as  the  fame  as  Deucalion,  which  name  was  given  him  from  calling 
people  to  righteoufnefs  :  he  ufed  to  fay,  JW«,  xatei  u/xcu  0  Ssos ;  and  from  hence, 
it  feems,  he  was  called  Deucalion.  Ad  Autol.  L.  3. 
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very  like  the  above.  63  E mw  yctg,  on  'sroAAa  01  'EAA^ss  ovo- 
fjLCLTu,  oCKhug  ts  mi  01  vzo  Toig  Bxgfiagoig  oimnsg,  /urotgx  tuv 

BctgSaguv  eihYipan - si  Tig  tyroi  tolvtcl  mrcc  ty±v  'EAA jjwxqy 

Quvriv,  dg  eoiKorug  ksitoli ,  aAAa  p,r\  mr  SKSivr\v ,  e%  f\g  to  ovo^ol 
Tvyyjxvei  ovy  oivQa  oti  ocrogoi  ctv.  I  am  very  fenfible  that  the 
Grecians  in  general ,  and  efpecially  thofey  who  are  fubjeSls  to  fo¬ 
reigners ,  have  received  mto  their  language  many  exotic  terms :  if 
any  perfon  foould  be  led  to  feek  for  their  analogy  or  meaning  in 
the  Greek  tongue ,  and  not  in  the  language^  from  whence  they  pro - 
ccededj  he  would  be  grievoufy  puzzled.  Who  would  think, 
when  Plato  attributed  to  Socrates  this  knowledge,  that  he 
would  make  him  continually  aCt  in  contradiction  to  it  ?  Or 
that  other 64  writers,  when  this  plain  truth  was  acknowledged, 
fhould  deviate  To  fhamefully  ?  that  we  fhould  in  after  times 
be  told,  that  Tarfus,  the  ancient  city  in  Cilicia,  was  denomi¬ 
nated  'from  TOLgtrcg,  a  foot  :  that  the  river  Nile  fignified  wj 
i?\vg  :  and  that  Gader  in  Spain  was  IV  Ssiga. 

The  ancients  in  all  their  etymologies  were  guided  folely 
by  the  ear :  In  this  they  have  been  implicitly  copied  by  the 
moderns.  Inquire  of  Heinfius,  whence  Thebes,  that  an¬ 
cient  city  in  upper  Egypt,  was  named  ;  and  he  will  tell  you 
from  N2D,  Teba,  65  ftetit :  or  afk  the  good  bifhop  Cumber¬ 
land,  why  Nineve  was  fo  called,  and  he  will  anfwer  from 
Schindler,  that  it  was  a  compound  of  66  Nin-Nau,  ma  pa,  a 

6;  Plato  in  Cratylo.  p.  409. 

f4  Suidas,  Stephanus,  Etymclog.  Euftathius,  &c.  . 

So  Coptus  in  Egypt,  from  xotIsh'. 

Cs  See  Callimachus,  vol.  2.  Spanheim’s  not.  in  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  87.  p„  438. 

<6  Cumberland’s  Origines.  p.  165.  fo  he  derives  Gofhen  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
from  a  fhower  of  rain.  See  Sanchon.  p.  364. 
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fon  inhabited .  But  is  it  credible,  or  indeed  poftible,  for  thefe 
cities  to  have  been  named  from  terms  fo  vague,  cafual,  and 
indeterminate ;  which  feem  to  have  fo  little  relation  to  the 
places,  to  which  they  are  appropriated  ;  or  to  any  places  at 
all  ?  The  hiftory  of  the  Chaldeans  is  of  great  confequence  : 
and  one  would  be  glad  to  know  their  original.  They  are 
properly  called  Chafdim:  and  are  very  juftly  thought  to  have 
been  the  firft  conftituted  nation  upon  earth.  It  is  faid  of 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  that  he  came  from  the  city  Ur  of  the 
Chafdim.  Whence  had  they  their  name?  The  learned 
Hyde  will  67  anfwer,  that  it  was  from  Chefed,  their  anceftor. 
Who  was  Chefed  ?  He  was  the  fourth  fon  of  Nahor,  who 
lived  in  Aram,  the  upper  region  of  Mefopotamia.  Is  it  faid 
in  hiftory,  that  he  was  the  father  of  this  people  ?  There  is 
no  mention  made  of  it.  Is  it  faid  that  he  was  ever  in  Chal¬ 
dea  ?  No.  Is  there  the  leaft  reafon  to  think,  that  he  had 
any  acquaintance  with  that  country  ?  We  have  no  grounds 
to  fuppofe  it.  Is  there  any  reafon  to  think,  that  this  peo¬ 
ple,  mentioned  repeatedly  as  prior  to  him  by  ages,  were  in 
reality  conftituted  after  him  ?  None.  What  then  has  in¬ 
duced  writers  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  the  father  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Becaufe  Chefed  and  Chafdim  have  a  remote  ftmilitude 
in  found.  And  is  this  the  whole  ?  Abfolutely  all  that  is  or 
can  be  alledged  for  this  notion.  And  as  the  Chafdim  are 
mentioned  fome  ages  before  the  birth  of  Chefed  :  fome  would 
have  the  paftage  to  be  introduced  proleptically  ;  others  fup- 
pofe  it  an  interpolation  ;  and  would  ftrike  it  out  of  the  fa- 
cred  text  :  fo  far  does  whim  get  the  better  of  judgment,  that 

<7  Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Perfarum.  c.  2.  p.  75. 
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even  the  written  word  is  not  fafe.  The  whole  hiftory  of 
Chefed  is  this.  About  fifty  years  after  the  patriarch  Abra¬ 
ham  had  left  his  brother  Nahor  at  Haran  in  Aramea,  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence,  that  Nahor  had  in  that  interval  been  blefied 
with  children.  68  It  was  told  Abraham ,  behold  Milcah ,  floe 
alfo  hath  born  children  to  thy  brother  Nahor  ;  Huz,  Buz ,  Kemuel 
and  Chefed :  of  thefe  Chefed  was  the  fourth.  There  occurs 
not  a  word  more  concerning  him. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  etymologifts  differ 
greatly  from  one  another  in  their  conceptions ;  fo  that  an  un¬ 
experienced  reader  knows  not  whom  to  follow.  Some  de¬ 
duce  all  from  the  Hebrew,  others  call  in  to  their  affiftance 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Coptic ;  or  whatever  tongue  or  dialed: 
makes  moft  for  their  purpofe.  The  author  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiffory,  fpeaking  of  the  Moabitifh  Idol  Chemofh,  tells  us, 
69  that  many  make  it  come  from  the  verb  majhajh ,  to  feel : 
but  Dr.  Hyde  derives  it  from  the  Arabic ,  Khamujh ,  which  fig - 
nifies  gnat s.)  ( though  in  the  particular  dialeEl  of  the  tribe  Hodail) 
fuppoflng  it  to  have  been  an  aflro?iomical  talifman  in  the  figure  of 
a  gnat :  and  Le  Clerc ,  who  takes  this  idol  for  the  Suny  from 
Comofha ,  a  root ,  in  the  fame  tongue^  fignifying  to  be  fwift .  There 
is  the  fame  variety  of  fentiment  about  Silenus,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Bacchus.  70  Bochart  derives  his  name  from  Silan, 
th’p,  and  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  the  fame  as  Shiloh,  the 

68  Genefis.  c.  22.  v.  20. 

69  Univerfal  Hiftory.  vol.  1.  b.  1.  p.  286.  notes. 

70  Bochart.  Geograph.  Sacra.  L.  1.  c.  18.  p.  443. 

Sandford  de  defcenfu  Chrifti.  L.  1.  §  21. 

See  Gale’s  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  1.  b.  2.  c.  6.  p.  68. 
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Meftias.  Sandford  makes  him  to  be  Balaam  the  falfe  pro¬ 
phet.  71  Huetius  maintains  that  he  was  affuredly  Mofes.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  even  in  the  fame  writer  great  un¬ 
certainty  :  we  have  fometimes  two,  fometimes  three,  etymo¬ 
logies  prefented  together  of  the  fame  word :  two  out  of  the 
three  muft  be  groundlefs,  and  the  third  not  a  whit  better : 
otherwife  the  author  would  have  given  it  the  preference ; 
and  fet  the  other  two  afide.  An  example  to  this  purpofe  we 
have  in  the  etymology  of  Rameffes,  as  it  is  explained  in  the 
71  Hebrew  Onomafticum.  Rameffes,  tonitruum  vel  expro- 
bratio  tineas ;  aut  malum  delens  five  diffolvens ;  vel  confrac- 
tionem  diffolvens,  aut  confradhis  a  tinea — civitas  in  extremis 
finibus  iEgypti.  A  fimilar  interpretation  is  given  of  Berodach, 
a  king  of  Babylon.  Berodach:  creans  contritionem,  vel  electio 
inter! tus,  aut  filius  interitus,  vel  vaporis  tui;  five  frumentum  -y 
vel  puritas  nubis,  vel  vaporis  tui.  Rex  Babyloniae. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  of  Bochart,  that  the  fyftem,  upon 
which  he  has  proceeded,  is  the  moft  plaufible  of  any:  and  he 
has  fhewn  infinite  ingenuity,  and  learning.  He  every  where 
tries  to  fupport  his  etymologies  by  fome  hiftory  of  the  place,, 
concerning  which  he  treats.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
names  of  places,  which  feem  to  be  original,  and  of  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  are  too  often  deduced  by  him  from  circumftances  of 
later  date ;  from  events  in  after  ages.  The  hiftories,  to 
which  he  appeals,  were  probably  not  known,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  or  ifland  received  its  name.  He  likewife  allows  himfelf 

7'  Huetius.  Dernonft.  p.  138. 

71  Hebnea,  Chaldea,  &c.  nomina  virorum,  mu  lie  rum,  populorum.  Antverpiae,, 
1565.  Plantin. 

a  great 
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a  great  latitude  in  forming  his  derivations :  for  to  make  his 
terms  accord  he  has  recourfe  not  only  to  the  Phenician  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  dialeCt  of  the  He¬ 
brew  ;  but  to  the  Arabian,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac,  according 
as  his  occafions  require.  It  happens  to  him  often  to  make 
ufe  of  a  verb  for  a  radix,  which  has  many  variations,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  bonifications :  but  at  this  rate  we  may  form  a  fimili- 
tude  between  terms  the  moft  diilimilar.  For  take  a  word  in 
any  language,  which  admits  of  many  inflections,  and  varia¬ 
tions,  and  after  we  have  made  it  undergo  all  its  evolutions,  it 
will  be  hard,  if  it  does  not  in  fome  degree  approximate.  But 
to  fay  the  truth,  he  many  times  does  not  feem  to  arrive  even 
at  this :  for  after  he  has  analyfed  the  premifes  with  great  la¬ 
bour,  we  often  find  the  fuppofed  refemblance  too  vague,  and 
remote,  to  be  admitted  :  and  the  whole  is  effected  with  a 
great  firain  and  force  upon  hiflory,  before  he  brings  matters  to 
a  feeming  coincidence.  The  Cyclops  are  by  the  beft  writers 
placed  in  Sicily,  near  Mount  73  iEtna,  in  the  country  of  the 
Leontini,  called  of  old  Xuthia ;  but  Bochart  removes  them 
to  the  fouth  weft  point  of  the  ifland.  This  he  fuppofes  to 
have  been  called  Lelub,  AiXv^cuov,  from  being  oppofite  to 
Libya  :  and  as  the  promontory  was  fo  named,  it  is,  he  thinks, 
probable  that  the  fea  below  was  ftiled  Chec  Lelub,  or  Sinus 
Lebub  :  and  as  the  Cyclops  lived  hereabouts,  they  were  from 
hence  denominated  Chec-lelub,  and  Chec-lub,  out  of  which 
the  Greeks  formed  7+  KwiA ookb;.  He  derives  the  Siculi  firft 

75  Pliny.  L.  3.  c.  8. 

iEtna,  quns  Cyclopas  olim  tulit.  Ivlela.  L.  2.  c.  7. 

74  Bochart.  Gaog.  Sacra.  L.  i.  c.  30.  p.  560. 
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from  75  feclul,  perfection  :  and  afterwards  from  Swk,  Efcol, 
pronounced,  according  to  the  Syriac,  Sigol,  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
He  deduces  the  Sicani  from  ptr,  76  Sacan,  near  :  becaufe  they 
were  near  their  next  neighbours :  in  other  words,  on  account 
of  their  being  next  to  the  Posni.  Sicani,  qui  Siculorum  Pcenis 
proximi.  But  according  to  the  beft  accounts  the  Sicani  were 
the  mod:  ancient  people  of  any  in  thefe  parts.  They  fettled 
in  Sicily  before  the  foundation  of  Carthage  ;  and  could  not 
have  been  named  from  any  fuch  vicinity.  In  fhort  Bochart 
in  mod  of  his  derivations  refers  to  circumstances  too  general  ; 
which  might  be  adapted  to  one  place  as  well  as  to  another. 
He  looks  upon  the  names  of  places,  and  of  people,  rather  as 
by-names,  and  chance  appellations,  than  original  marks  of 
didinedion  :  and  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  founded  upon 
fome  fubfequent  hiftory.  Whereas  they  were  mod  of  them 
original  terms  of  high  antiquity,  imported,  and  afiumed  by 
the  people  themfelves,  and  not  impofed  by  others. 

How  very  cafual,  and  indeterminate  the  references  were 
by  which  this  learned  man  was  induced  to  form  his  etymo¬ 
logies,  let  the  reader  judge  from  the  famples  below.  Thefe 
were  taken  for  the  mod  part  from  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian 
idands ;  not  indudrioudy  picked  out ;  but  as  they  cafually 
prefented  themfelves  upon  turning  over  the  book.  Pie  de¬ 
rives  77  Delos  from  Sm,  Dahal,  timor.  78  Cynthus  from  wjn, 
Chanat,  in  lucem  edere.  79  Naxos  from  niefa,  facrificium  ; 

75  Bochart.  Geog.  Sacra.  L.  1.  c.  30.  p.  565.,  566. 

76  Ibidem. 

77  Ibidem.  L.  1.  p.  406. 

n%  Ibidem. 

79  Ibidem,  p.  412. 
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or  elfe  from  nicfa,  opes.  80  Gyarus  from  acbar,  foftened  to 
acuar,  a  rnoufe,  for  the  ifland  was  once  infefted  with  mice. 
Sl  Pontus  in  Afia  Minor  from  botno,  a  piftachio  nut. 

Sr  Icaria  from  icar,  paftures:  but  he  adds,  tamen  alia  etymo^. 
logia  occurrit,  quam  huic  praffero  np  Icaure,  five  infula 
pifcium.  83  Chalcis  in  Euboea  from  Chelca,  divifio.  84  Seri- 
phus  from  refiph,  and  refipho,  lapidibus  ftratum.  8i  Patmos 
from  D1ZSD3,  batmos,  terebinthus  ;  for  trees  of  this  fort,  he 
fays,  grew  in  the  Cyclades.  But  Patmos  was  not  one  of  the 
Cyclades  :  it  was  an  Afiatic  ifland,  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 
86  Tenedos  is  deduced  from  Tin  Edom,  red  earth  :  for  there 
there  were  potters  in  the  iiland  ;  and  earth  was  probably  red. 
*7  Cythnus  from  katnuth,  parvitas:  or  elfe  from  8J3U,  gubna, 
or  guphno,  cheefe  :  becaufe  the  next  iiland  was  famous  for 
that  commodity  :  Ut  ut  enim  Cythnius  cafeus  proprie  non 
dicatur,  qui  e  Cythno  non  eft,  tamen  recepta  X.OLTGtygri(rsi 
Cythnius  dici  potuit  cafeus  a  vicina  Ceo.  He  fuppofes 
Egypt  to  have  been  denominated  from  28  Mazor,  an  artificial 
fortrefs ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives,  is,  becaufe  it  was  naturally 
fecure.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  purport  of  the  term, 
Mizraim  was  a  very  ancient  and  original  name,  and  could 
have  no  reference  to  thefe  after  confiderations.  The  author 
of  the  Onomafticum  therefore  differs  from  him,  and  has  tried 
to  mend  the  matter.  He  allows  that  the  people,  and  coun¬ 
try,  were  denominated  from  Mazor,  but  in  a  different  ac¬ 
ceptation  :  from  Mazor,  which  fignified,  the  double  preffure 

,0  Bochart.  Geog.  Sacra.  L.  1.  p.  415.  81  P.  388.  81  P.  381. 

8,L.  1.  p.  435.  84  P.  414.  8sP.  381.  86  P.  385.  8r  P.408, 

or  from.  Mazor,  anguftiae.  88  Ibidem,  p.  258. 
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of  a  mother  on  each  fide89,  preffionem  matris  geminam, 
i.  e.  ab  utraque  parte.  Upon  which  the  learned  Michaelis 
oblerves ;  90  quo  etymo  vix  aliud  veri  diffimilius  fingi  poteft. 

In  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  are  many  ancient  terms, 
which  learned  men  have  tried  to  analyfe,  and  define.  But 
they  feem  to  have  failed  here  too  by  proceeding  upon  thole 
fallacious  principles,  of  which  I  have  above  complained.  In 
fhort  they  feldom  go  deep  enough  in  their  enquiries ;  nor  con- 
fider  the  true  character  of  the  perfonage,  which  they  would 
decipher.  It  is  faid  of  the  God  Vulcan,  that  he  was  the 
fame  as  Tubalcain,  mentioned  Genefis.  c.  4.  v.  22:  and  it  is 
a  notion  followed  by  many  writers :  and  among  others  by 
Gale.  91  Firfi  as  to  the  7iame  (fays  this  learned  man)  Vofifiusy 
de  Idolat.  L.  1.  c.  36,  Jbews  usy  that  V ulcanus  is  the  fame  as 
cTubalcainusy  only  by  a  wontedy  and  eafy  mutation  of  B  into  Vy  and 
eafting  away  a  fyllable.  And  he  afterwards  affects  to  prove 
from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  art  and  office  of  Vulcan  ex¬ 
actly  correfponded  to  the  character  of  Tubalcain,  92  who  was 
an  infiruElor  of  every  artificer  in  brafs  and  iron.  Upon  the 
fame  principles  Philo  Biblius  fpeaking  of  Chrufor,  a  perfon  of 
great  antiquity,  who  firft  built  a  ffiip,  and  navigated  the  feas; 
who  alfo  firft  taught  hulbandry,  and  hunting,  fuppofes  him 
to  have  been  Vulcan  ;  becaufe  it  is  farther  faid  of  him, 93  that 
he  firft  manufactured  iron.  From  this  partial  refemblance 
to  Vulcan  or  Hephaftus,  Bochart  is  induced  to  derive  his 

89  Simonis  Onomafticon. 

90  Michaelis  Spicilegium  Geographic  Hebrcor.  Extere.  p.  158. 

9‘  Gale’s- Court  of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  1.  b.  2.  p.  66. 

91  Genefis.  c.  4.  v.  22. 

95  Philo  apud  Eufebium.  Prep.  Evan.  L.  1.  c.  10. 
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name  from  tin  ena,  Chores  Ur,  an  artificer  in  94  fire.  Thefe 
learned  men  do  not  confider,  that  though  the  name,  to  which 
they  refer,  be  ancient,  and  oriental,  yet  the  character,  and 
attributes,  are  comparatively  modern,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  another  quarter.  Vulcan  the  blackfmith,  who 
was  the  matter  of  the  Cyclops,  and  forged  iron  in  Mount 
iEtna,  was  a  character  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
But  this  Deity  among  the  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  had 
nothing  fimilar  to  this  defcription.  They  efleemed  Vulcan  as 
the  chief  of  the  Gods  the  fame  as  the  Sun :  and  his  name  is  a 
facred  title,  compounded  of  Baal-Cahen,  Belus  fandtus,  vel 
Princeps ;  equivalent  to  Orus,  or  Ofiris.  If  the  name  were 
of  a  different  original,  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  feek  for  an 
etymology,  founded  on  later  conceptions,  and  deduced  from 
properties  not  originally  inherent  in  the  perfonage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  95  Hermapion  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all 
divinity,  and  in  confequence  of  it  the  inlcription  upon  the 
portal  of  the  temple  at  Heliopolis  was  H tw  ©saw 
flar^.  1*0  Vulcati  the  Father  of  the  Gods .  In  fhort  they* 
who  firft  appropriated  the  name  of  Vulcan  to  their  Deity, 
had  no  notion  of  his  being  an  artificer  in  brafs  or  iron* 
or  an  artificer  in  any  degree.  Hence  we  muft  be  cautious 
in  forming  ideas  of  the  ancient  theology  of  nations  from 
the  current  notions  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and 
more  efpecially  from  the  defcriptions  of  their  poets.  Po- 
lytheifm,  originally  vile,  and  unwarrantable,  was  rendered 

9+  Bochart.  Geograph.  Sacra.  L.  2.  c.  2.  p.  706. 

95  Marcellinus.  JL,.  22.  c.  15.  He  was  alio  called  Eloiis.  EA&ws  cH<pa/<j-os  Traca. 
/Scopteucrtv.  Helych.  The  Latine  title  of  Mulciber  was  a  compound  of  Melech 
Aber,  Rex,  Parens  lucis. 
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ten  times  more  bafe  by  coming  through  their  hands.  To 
inftance  in  one  particular :  among  all  the  daemon  herd  what 
one  is  there  of  a  form,  and  character,  fo  odious  and  con¬ 
temptible,  as  Priapus  ?  an  obfcure  ill  -  formed  Deity,  who 
was  ridiculed  and  difhonoured  by  his  very  votaries-  His 
hideous  figure  was  made  ufe  of  only,  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten 
children ;  and  to  drive  the  birds  from  fruit  trees  5  with  whole 
filth  he  was  generally  befmeared.  Yet  this  contemptible 
God,  this  fcarecrow  in  a  garden,  was  held  in  high  repute  at 
Lampfacus,  and  efteemed  the  fame  as  96  Dionufus.  He  was 
likewife  by  the  Egyptians  reverenced  as  the  principal  God  ; 
no  other  than  the  Chaldaic  97  Aur,  the  fame  as  Orus  and 
Apis :  whofe  rites  were  particularly  folemn.  It  was  from 
hence  that  he  had  his  name  :  for  Priapus  of  Greece  is  only  a 
compound  of  Peor-Apis  among  the  Egyptians.  He  was 
fometimes  ftyled  Peor  fingly ;  alfo  Baal  Peor ;  the  fame  with 
whofe  rites  the  Ifraelites  are  fo  often  98  upbraided.  His  tem¬ 
ples  likewife  are  mentioned,  which  are  ftyled  Beth  Peor.  I11 
fhort  this  wretched  divinity  of  the  Romans  was  looked  upon 
by  others  as  the  foul  of  the  world  :  the  firft  principle,  which 
brought  all  things  into  light,  and  being.  99  Hgir\7rog  0 

0  'VTgoezw;  olvth  A oyog.  The  author  of  the  Orphic  hymns. 

96  Tty.oc.Tcu  J*e  Ts-otpac.  Aay^ay.mcn  0  FI o  avros  oov-tw  Atcn'cru  Athenaeus, 

L.  1.  p.  30. 

97  To  aya.Ky.ct  to  xai  Tips  Ttrao  Atyvimois.  Suidas. 

93  Numbers,  c.  25.  v.  3.  Deuteronomy,  c.  4.  v.  3.  Joftiua.  c.  22.  v.  17,. 

Kircher  derives  Priapus  from  HS  1^3,  Pehorpeh,  os  nuditatis. 

99  Phurnutus  de  natura  Deorum.  c.  17.  p.  205.^ 
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ftyles  him  I0£>  Yl^uroyovov — yevsviv  fJLQLmguVy  Svrfrw  f  wdgaftm,. 
The  jirft  horn  of  the  world,  from  whom  all  the  immortals ,  and 
mortals  were  defcended.  This  is  a  character  which  will  hereafter 
be  found  to  agree  well  with  Dionufus.  Phurnutus  fuppofes 
Priapus  to  have  been  the  fame  as  Pan,  the  fhepherd  God  : 
who  was  equally  degraded,  and  mifreprefented  on  one  hand, 
and  as  highly  reverenced  on  the  other.  1  lroog  <f  cut  ovrog  mi 

6  U^TTog  sir\,  m6'  ov  'urgosuriv  eig  pug  rot  uroLnot,'  ruv  ol^oliuv 
T  si<ri  A QiifJLOVUV.  Probably  Pan  is  no  other  than  the  God  Pria- 
pus,  by  whofe  means  all  things  were  brought  into  light.  They  are 
both  Deities  of  high  2  antiquity.  Yet  the  one  was  degraded  to 
a  filthy  monfter ;  and  of  the  other  they  made  a  fcarecrow. 

100  Orphic  Hymn  5.  to  Protogonus,  the  fame  as  Phanes,  and  Priapus.  See 
verfe  10. 

1  Phurnutus.  c.  17.  p.  204. 

*  nag  Aiyv7TTiQia-i  Se  nay  jjlZv  a^awTaro?,  xai  tuv  ox too  toov  uv  ?iey&- 

y.sroov  Qecov.  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  145. 

Alba:  Julias  Infcriptio. 

P  R  I  E  P  O 
P  A  N  T  H  E  O. 

Gruter.  v.  1.  p.  xcv.  n.  r. 
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Helladiant  and  other  Grecian  Writers. 


E v$ot  'nrvhcu  mrog  r s,  mi  em  ksXsvQm. 

Parmenides. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  previous  notice  of  thofe 
writers,  to  whofe  aftiftance  we  muft  particularly  have  re- 
courfe ;  and  whofe  evidence  may  be  moft  depended  upon, 
in  difquifttions  of  this  nature.  All  knowledge  of  Gentile 
antiquity  muft  be  derived  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the 
Grecians  :  and  there  is  not  of  them  a  lingle  writer,  to  whom 
we  may  not  be  indebted  for  fome  advantage.  The  Hella- 
dians  however,  from  whom  we  might  expert  moft  light,  are 
to  be  admitted  with  the  greateft  caution.  They  were  a 
bigotted  people,  highly  prejudiced  in  their  own  favour ;  and 
fo  devoted  to  idle  tradition  that  no  arguments  could  wean 
them  from  their  folly.  Hence  the  fureft  refources  are  from 
Greeks  of  other  countries.  Among  the  Poets,  Lycophron, 
io  Callimachus, 
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Callimachus,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius  are  principally  to  be 
efteemed.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
other  two  lived  there,  and  have  continual  allufions  to  the 
antiquities  of  that  country.  Homer  likewife  abounds  with 
a  deal  of  myfterious  lore,  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Amo- 
nian  theology ;  with  which  his  Commentators  have  been  often 
embarraiTed.  To  thefe  may  be  added  fuch  Greek  writers  of 
later  date,  who  were  either  not  born  in  Hellas,  or  were  not 
lo  deeply  tin&ured  with  the  vanity  of  that  country.  Much 
light  may  be  alfo  obtained  from  thofe  learned  men,  by  whom 
the  Scholia  were  written,  which  are  annexed  to  the  works  of 
the  Poets  abovementioned.  Nonnus  too,  who  wrote  the 
Dionyfiaca,  is  not  to  be  negledted.  He  was  a  native  of  Pa- 
nopolis  in  Egypt,  1  Ex  Trig  Elavog  Trig  A iyv7tV6  ysyevYipevog 
and  had  opportunity  of  colle&ing  many  ancient  traditions, 
and  fragments  of  myfterious  hiftory,  which  never  were  known 
in  Greece.  To  thefe  may  be  added  Porphyry,  Proclus,  and 
[amblichus,  who  profeffedly  treat  of  Egyptian  leatning. 
The  Ills  and  Oiiris  of  Plutarch  may  be  admitted  with  pro¬ 
per  circumfpedtion.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  whole  is  ftill 
an  enigma  :  and  I  muff  confefs  that  it  is :  but  we  receive  it 
more  copioufly  exemplified  ;  and  more  clearly  defined  ;  and 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  more  genuine,  by  being  nearer  the 
fountain  head  :  fo  that  by  comparing,  and  adjufting  the  va¬ 
rious  parts,  we  are  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  folution  of  the 
hidden  purport.  But  the  great  refource  of  all  is  to  be  found 

among  the  later  antiquaries  and  hiftorians.  Many  of  thefe 

\ 

*  Agathias.  L.  4.  p.  133. 
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are  writers  of  high  rank  ;  particularly  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
and  Paufanias,  on  the  Gentile  part:  and  of  the  fathers  The- 
ophilus,  Tatianus,  Athenagoras,  Clemens,  Origenes,  Eufe- 
bius,  Theodoretus,  Syncellus ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  Fafti 
Siculi,  otherwife  called  Chronicon  Pafchale.  Moft  of  thefe 
were  either  of  Egypt  or  Alia.  They  had  a  real  tafte  for  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  and  lived  at  a  time  when  fome  inlight  could  be 
obtained  :  for  till  the  Roman  empire  was  fully  eftablifhed, 
and  every  province  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  little  light  could 
be  procured  from  thofe  countries,  whence  the  mythology  of 
Greece  was  derived.  The  native  Helladians  were  very  li¬ 
mited  in  their  knowledge.  They  had  taken  in  the  grofs, 
whatever  was  handed  down  by  tradition ;  and  afliimed  to 
themfelves  every  hiftory,  which  was  imported.  They  more¬ 
over  held  every  nation  but  their  own  as  barbarous ;  fo  that 
their  infuperable  vanity  rendered  it  impoftible  for  them  to 
make  any  great  advances  in  hiftorical  knowledge.  But  the 
writers,  whom  I  juft  now  mentioned,  either  had  not  thefe 
prejudices ;  or  lived  at  a  time,  when  they  were  greatly  fub- 
ftded.  They  condefcended  to  quote  innumerable  authors, 
and  fome  of  great  antiquity ;  to  whom  the  pride  of  Greece 
would  never  have  appealed.  I  had  once  much  talk  upon 
this  fubjedt  with  a  learned  friend,  fince  loft  to  the  world, 
who  could  ill  brook  that  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  ftiould  be  difcarded  for  Clemens,  Origen,  or  Eufebius ; 
and  that  Lyftas  and  Demofthenes  fhould  give  way  to  Liba- 
nius  and  Ariftides.  The  name  of  Tzetzes,  or  Euftathius,  he 
could  not  bear.  To  all  which  I  repeatedly  made  anfwer; 
that  it  was  by  no  means  my  intention  to  fet  aftde  any  of  the 
Vol.  I.  U  writers, 
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writers,  he  mentioned  ;  whofe  merits,  as  far  as  they  extended, 
I  held  in  great  veneration.  On  the  contrary  I  fhould  have 
recourfe  to  their  affiftance,  as  far  as  it  would  carry  me  :  But 
I  muft  at  the  fame  time  take  upon  me  to  weigh  thofe  me¬ 
rits  ;  and  fee  wherein  they  conflfted ;  and  to  what  degree 
they  were  to  be  trufted.  The  Helladians  were  much  to  be 
admired  lor  the  fmoothnefs  of  their  periods,  and  a  happy 
collocation  of  their  terms.  They  ffiewed  a  great  propriety 
of  di&ion  \  and  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  ideas  :  and 
the  whole  was  attended  with  a  rhythm,  and  harmony,  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found.  But  they  were  at  the  fame  time 
under  violent  prejudices  :  and  the  fubjed  matter  of  which: 
they  treated,  was  in  general  fo  brief,  and  limited,  that  very 
little  could  be  obtained  from  it  towards  the  hiftory  of  other- 
countries,  or  a  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  Even  in  refped 
to  their  own  affairs,  whatever  light  had  been  derived  to 
them,  was  fo  perverted,  and  came  through  fo  dim  a  medium, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  ufe  of  it  to  any  determinate  and 
falutary  purpofe.  Yet  the  beauty  of  their  compofltion  has 
been  attended  with  wonderful  4  influence.  Many  have  been 
fo  far  captivated  by  this  magic,  as  to  give  an  implicit 
credence  to  all  that  has  been  tranfmitted  j  and  to  facrifice 
their  judgment  to  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  writers,  to  whom  I  chiefly  appeal 
are  in  great  meafure  dry,  and  artlefs,  without  any  grace  and 
ornament  to  recommend  them.  They  were  likewife  pofterior 
to  the  Helladians ;  confequently  farther  removed  from  the 

*  See  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum.  L.  2.  p.  357. 
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times  of  which  they  treat.  To  the  firft  objection  I  anfwer, 
that  the  moft  dry  and  artlefs  hiftorians  are  in  general  the  moft 
authentic.  They  who  colour  and  embellifh,  have  the  lead 
regard  for  the  truth.  In  refpedt  to  priority,  it  is  a  fpecious 
claim  ;  but  attended  with  no  validity.  When  a  gradual  dark- 
nefs  has  been  overfpreading  the  world,  it  requires  as  much 
time  to  emerge  from  the  cloud,  as  there  pafled,  when  we  were 
linking  into  it :  fo  that  they,  who  come  later,  may  enjoy  a 
greater  portion  of  light,  than  thofe,  who  preceded  them  by 
ages.  Beftdes,  it  is  to  be  conftdered,  that  the  writers,  to  whom 
I  chiefly  appeal,  lived  in  parts  of  the  world,  which  gave  them 
great  advantages.  The  whole  theology  of  Greece  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  eaft.  We  cannot  therefore  but  in  reafon  fup- 
pofe,  that  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Eufebius  of  Casfarea,  Ta- 
tianus  of  AfTyria,  Lucianus  of  Samofata,  Cyril  of  Jerufalem, 
Porphyry  of  Syria,  Proclus  of  Lycia,  Philo  of  Biblus,  Strabo 
of  Amafa,  Paufanias  of  Cappadocia,  Eratofthenes  of  Cyrene, 
muft  know  more  upon  this  fubjedt  than  any  native  Helladian. 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  Diodorus,  Jofephus,  Cedrenus,  Syn- 
cellus,  Zonaras,  Euftathius ;  and  numberlefs  more.  Thefe 
had  the  archives  of  ancient  3  temples,  to  which  they  could 
apply :  and  had  traditions  more  genuine,  than  ever  reached 
Greece.  And  though  they  were  pofterior  theirfelves,  they 
appeal  to  authors  far  prior  to  any  Helladians :  and  their  works 
are  crowded  with  extra<fts  from  the  moft  curious  and  moft 
ancient  4  hiftories.  Such  wete  the  writings  of  Sanchoniathon, 

5  See  Philo  Biblius  apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  i.  c.  io.  p.  32.  He  mentions  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  great  number  of  authors,  in  Phenicia. 

4  F IgAAjjp  efygtwiiccifjLevos  uAw',  mv  'tzra.g  'EAA»<7 /» 

Philo  apud  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  32. 

U  2  Berofus, 
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Berofus,  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  Mocus,  Mnafeas,  Hieronymus 
JEgyptius,  Apion,  Manethon,  Abydenus,  Apollodorus,  Afcle- 
piades,  Artapanus ;  from  whom  later  writers  borrowed  large¬ 
ly.  We  are  beholden  to  Clemens 5,  and  Eufebius,  for  many 
evidences  from  hiftorians,  long  fince  loft ;  even  Euftathius 
and  Tzetzes  have  refources,  which  are  now  no  more. 

It  muft  be  after  all  confefted,  that  thofe,  who  preceded, 
had  many  opportunities  of  information,  had  they  been  will¬ 
ing  to  have  been  informed.  It  is  faid  both  of  Pythagoras* 
and  Solon,  that  they  refided  for  fome  time  in  Egypt :  where 
the  former  was  inftru&ed  by  a  Son-chen,  or  prieft  of  the 
Sun.  But  I  could  never  hear  of  any  great  good  that  was 
the  confequence  of  his  travels.  Thus  much  is  certain ; 
that  whatever  knowledge  he  may  have  picked  up  in  other 
parts,  he  got  nothing  from  the  Grecians.  They,  who  pre¬ 
tended  moft  to  wifdom,  were  the  moft  deftitute  of  the  blef- 
ftng.  6  AAAa  'sretg  aXhoig  <rvhte%oc(Ji,evo$.y  fjLom  'araget  rm  c ro.- 
<puv  'EAA151 m  zvyzv  ahv,  irswa  cracptctg  mi  omrogioL  c rvmxanwv* 
And  as  their  theology  was  before  very  obfeure,  he  drew  over 
it  a  myfterious  veil  to  make  it  tenfold  darker*  The  chief  of 
the  intelligence  tranfmitted  by  Solon  from  Egypt  contained  a 
fatire  upon  his  own  country.  He  was  told  by  an  ancient 
7  prieft,  that  the  Grecians  were  children  in  fcience  :  that  they 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mythology  of  other  nations  j  and 

’  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  356. 

6  Eufebii  Praep.  Evang.  L.  io.  c.  4.  p.  471.. 

Tt  u(peAi)<je  rivQstyogctv  t«  A^uTa»  kou  'Hpctx Ae«s  <pfA ecu 

Theophilus  ad  Autol.  L.  3.  p,  381.’ 

7  Plato  in  Timteo.  Clemens.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  426. 

n  ScA&w,  Xohc*)v}  EAA?iV£$  'GjajS'ti  xtA. 
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did  not  understand  their  own.  Eudoxus  likewife  and  Plato 
were  in  Egypt ;  and  are  faid  to  have  refided  there  fome  time  : 
yet  very  few  things  of  moment  have  been  tranfmitted  by 
them.  Plato  had  great  opportunities  of  rectifying  the  hi- 
ftory  and  mythology  of  Greece :  but  after  all  his  advantages 
he  is  accufed  of  trifling  fhamefully,  and  addicting  himfelf  to 
fable.  *HhctTwv  <35=,  0  Somv  rm  'EA Aijy&u/  crocpwrcnog  yeys- 
vricrOou,  Big  'sro&riv  (pXvctgiotv  syugwev.  Yet  all  the  rites  of  the 
Helladians,  as  well  as  their  Gods  and  Heroes,  were  imported 
from  the 8  9  eaft :  and  chiefly  from  10  Egypt,  though  they  were 
unwilling  to  allow  it.  Length  of  time  had  greatly  impaired 
their  true  hiftory  ;  and  their  prejudices  would  not  fufler  them 
to  retrieve  it.  I  fliould  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  im¬ 
proper  to  premife  a  fhort  account  of  this  wonderful  people, 
in  order  to  Shew  whence  this  obfcurity  arofe  5  which  at  laft 
prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  in  great  meafure  loft  light  of  their 
origin,  and  were  involved  in  myftery  and  fable. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  called  afterwards  Hel¬ 
las,  were  the  fons  of  Javan ;  who  feem  to  have  degenerated 
very  early,  and  to  have  become  truly  barbarous.  Hence  the 
beft  hiftorians  of  Greece  confefs,  that  their  anceftors  were 
not  the  firft  inhabitants ;  but  that  it  was  before  their  arrival 

8  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  L.  3.  p.  3go. 

9  See  Eufebius.  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  10.  c.  4.  p.  469.  and  e.  5.  p.  473.  alio  Clemens- 
Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  361.  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  r.  p.  62,  63.  and  p.  86,  87. 

10  KctQoAa  &  (ffixcri  T8i  EAA nvcti  r&i  t7ng>&v?<^a.Tdi  AijU7mtov  Hgoias 

t£,  xa<  Gens.  L.  1.  p.  20.  See  here  a  long  account  of  the  mythology  of  Egypt 
being  tranfported  to  Greece  and  there  adopted  by  the  Helladians  as  their  own,, 
and  ftrangely  fop  Indicated, 
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in  the  poflefiion  of  a  people,  whom  they  ftyle  11  Ba^SafOf,  or 
Barbarians.  The  Helladians  were  colonies  of  another  family: 
and  introduced  themfelves  fomewhat  later.  They  were  of 
the  race,  which  I  term  Amonian ;  and  came  from  Egypt  and 
Syria::  but  originally  from  Babylonia.  They  came  under 
various  titles,  all  taken  from  the  religion,  which  they  pro- 
fefied.  Of  thefe  titles  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  at  large  ; 
and  of  the  imaginary  leaders,  by  whom  they  were  fuppofed 
to  have  been  conducted. 

As  foon  as  the  Amonian s  were  fettled,  and  incorporated 
with  the  natives,  a  long  interval  of  darknefs  enfued.  The 
very  union  produced  a  new  language  :  at  lead;  the  ancient 
Amonian  became  by  degrees  fo  modified,  and  changed,  that 
the  terms  of  fcience,  and  worfhip,  were  no  longer  under- 
ftood.  Hence  the  titles  of  their  Gods  were  mifapplied  :  and 
the  whole  of  their  theology  grew  more  and  more  corrupted  ; 
fo  that  very  few  traces  of  the  original  were  to  be  difcovered. 
In  fhort,  almoft  every  term  was  mifconftrued,  and  abufed. 
This  11  aera  of  darknefs  was  of  long  duration :  at  laft  the  Afia- 
tic  Greeks  began  to  beftir  themfelves.  They  had  a  greater 
correfpondence  than  the  Helladians  :  and  they  were  led  to 
exert  their  talents  from  examples  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries.  The  fpecimens,  which  they  exhibited  of  their 

”  'EjcaT ctioi  fjcevuv  o  tios  anipi  tvs  Tlz/\o7rovv)iat}  (pvaiv,  on  aapo  toov  EA Knvcav 
uxm&v  a.vTDv  B agCccpof  a^eS'ov  Se  n  xca  fi  <7vy.7ra.aa.  EAAccs  xetTo/x«x  B ap^-apuv 
vmpfet  ao  'Tza.'ha.iov.  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  321. 

11  'Ok  yn afu  %povos  'srapaAeAg<7TTa/,  tv  u  y.yiS'sv  t^aioiToy  EAA ww  i<ropnroci. 
Theopompus  inTricareno. 
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genius,  were  amazing :  and  have  been  juftly  efteemed  a 
ftandard  for  elegance,  and  nature.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  affeCted  with  thefe  examples.  They  awoke  as  it  were 
out  of  a  long  and  deep  deep  :  and  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
training  of  fcience  for  ages,  their  firft  efforts  bordered  upon 
perfection.  In  the  fpace  of  a  century,  out  of  one  little  con¬ 
fined  diftriCt,  were  produced  a  group  of  worthies,  who  at  all 
times  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world  :  fo  that-  we  may 
apply  to  the  nation  in  general,  what  was  fpoken  of  the  fchool 
of  a  philofopher :  cujus  ex  ludo,  tanquam  ex  Equo  Trojano,. 
meri  Principes  exierunt.  But  this  happy  difplay  of  parts  did 
not  remedy  the  evil,  of  which  I  have  complained*  They 
did  not  retrieve  any  loft  annals  :  nor  were  any  efforts  made 
to  difpel  the  cloud,  in  which  they  were  involved.  There 
had  been,  as  I  have  reprefented,  a  long  interval ;  during 
which  there  muft  have  happened  great  occurrences  :  but  few 
of  them  had  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity ;  and  thofe  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  mixed  with  inconfiftency  and  fable.. 
It  is  faid  that  letters  were  brought  into  Greece  very  early  by 
13  Cadmus.-  Let  us  for,  a  while  grant  it;  and  inquire  what 
was  the  progrefs*  They  had  the  ufe  of  them  fo  far,  as  to- 

♦ 

How  uncertain  they  were  in  their  notions  may  be  feen  from  what  follows. 
Alii  Cadmum,  alii  Danaum,  quidam  Cecropem  Athenienfem,  vel  Linum  The- 
banum,  et  temporibus  Trojanis  Palamedem  Argivum,  memorant  fedecim  literarum 
formas,  mox  alios,  et  prsecipue  Simonidem  easterns  invenilfe.  Lilius  Gyraldus  de 
Poetis.  Dialog,  i.  p.  13.  Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1696. 

Tore  0  eupi  t a  ygafjy.a'ra  78  aA<pa.G?T8,  a,  /5,  y ,  S ,  /,  x  A,  /x,  r, 

0,  7 r,  p,  s,  t,  v“  'arpoai^me  Si  Ka.S/j.05  0  MiA»<nos  hepx  ypafj/uiara  rp‘a,  3%  <p,  3/— • 
mpo5  Tavra  '2,ifj(avi$n5  0  Kuos  'zcgocreOnxi  Svo ,  n  xai  00.  'E7ri%apfjos  Si  0  ^ugaxyertas 
rpta3  C,  $,  4-  qvtu5  i7rhvgcoQvaccv  ra  xS  t^oi^ua.  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  33.  1.  13. 
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put  an  infcription  on  the  pediment  of  a  temple,  or  upon  a 
pillar,  or  to  fcrawl  a  man’s  name  upon  a  tile  or  an  oyfter- 
fhell,  when  they  wanted  to  banifh,  or  poifon  him.  Such 
fcanty  knowledge,  and  fo  bafe  materials,  go  but  a  little  way 
towards  fcience.  What  hiftory  was  there  of  Corinth,  or  of 
Sparta  ?  what  annals  were  there  of  Argos,  or  MelTena ;  of 
Elis,  or  the  cities  of  Achaia  ?  None  :  not  even  of  14  Athens. 
There  are  not  the  lead:  grounds  to  furmife,  that  any  fingle 
record  exifted.  The  names  of  the  Olympic  vidtors  from  Co- 
roebus ;  and  of  the  prieftefles  of  Argos,  were  the  principal 
memorials,  to  which  they  pretended  :  but  how  little  know¬ 
ledge  could  be  obtained  from  hence.  The  laws  of  Draco  in 
the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad  were  certainly  the  moft  ancient 
writing,  to  which  we  can  fecurely  appeal.  When  the  Gre¬ 
cians  began  afterwards  to  beftir  themfelves,  and  to  look  back 
upon  what  had  palled  ;  they  collected  whatever  accounts 
could  be  15  obtained.  They  tried  alfo  to  feparate,  and  ar¬ 
range  them  to  the  bell  of  their  abilities  ;  and  to  make  the 
various  parts  of  their  hillory  correfpond.  They  had  Hill 
•  fome  good  materials  to  proceed  upon,  had  they  thoroughly 
underllood  them  :  but  herein  was  a  great  failure.  Among 

* 

•  14  O'j  yap  poi'ov  'srapx  to;;  aAAo;;  EAA ivtiv  v/ae A«0g  rx  Ts-epi  TM  uvxypatpiis,  aAA 
a/g  'arxpx  roif  A 8 ijvatoi^  a;  avroy^Qvxi  eivx>  XeystUy  x.xi  *sr xi&ias  e7ri/xe?iei$,  bSzv  to;- 
yT ov  tugio"K€Txt  ytvofjLtvov.  Jofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  i.  p.  439.  Their  hiftorians 
were  but  little  before  the  war  with  the  Perfians :  dodtrina  vero  temporum  adhuc 
longe  recentior  —  hinc  tenebras  luperioribus  faeculis,  hinc  fabulae.  Marlham. 
Chron.  Canon,  p.  14. 

JS  The  Arundel  Marbles  are  a  work  of  this  fort,  and  contain  an  account  of  1318 
years.  They  begin  from  Cecrops,  and  come  down  to  the  1 60th  Olympiad.  So  that 
this  work  was  undertaken  very  late,  after  the  Archonfhip  of  Diognettis. 
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the  various  traditions  handed  down  they  did  not  confider, 
which  really  related  to  their  country,  and  which  had  been 
introduced  from  other  16  parts.  Indeed  they  did  not  chufe 
to  diftinguifh,  but  adopted  all  for  their  own  ;  taking  the 
merit  of  every  ancient  tranfa&ion  to  themfelves.  No  people 
had  a  greater  love  for  fcience  ;  nor  difplayed  a  more  refined 
tafle  in  compofition.  Their  ftudy  was  ever  to  pleafe,  and 
to  raife  admiration.  Hence  they  always  aimed  at  the  mar¬ 
vellous  ;  which  they  drefied  up  in  a  moil  winning  manner  : 
at  the  fame  time  they  betrayed  a  feeming  veneration  for  an¬ 
tiquity.  But  their  judgment  was  perverted  ;  and  this  vene¬ 
ration  attended  with  little  regard  for  the  truth.  17  They  had 
a  high  opinion  of  themfelves  and  of  their  country  in  gene¬ 
ral  :  and  being  perfuaded,  that  they  fprang  from  the  ground 
on  which  they  flood  ;  and  that  the  Arcadians  were  older  than 
the  moon,  they  refted  fatisfied  with  this,  and  looked  no  far¬ 
ther.  In  fhort  they  had  no  love  for  any  thing  genuine,  no 
defire  to  be  inftruCted.  Their  hiflory  could  not  be  reformed 
but  by  an  acknowledgment,  which  their  pride  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  make.  They  therefore  devoted  themfelves  to 
an  idle  mythology  :  and  there  was  nothing  fo  contradictory 

16  See  Diodorus  above,  p.  19,  20, 

17  Tts  a  'Gra.p  avToov  avYygcctyecov  fjcatioi  paYius,  qti  p.vYev  ftsGouxs  eiYaTes  auveypcctyoi^ 
cos  Ixcc^-oi  Tcreoi  tcov  'Tvpxyy.ccTCov  ukoc/^oivto  \  'arMiov  ysv  Yitx.  t cov  QiQhicov  aMwAas 

eAef%yo-t,  xou  eva.vTicoTa.ia.  -Gregt  tcov  cojtcov  heyeiv  a? c  oxvecri  x.tA,  Jofephus  contra 
Apion,  vol.  2.  L.  1.  c.  3.  p.  439. 

' Ofjcoiocs  cT g  TBT CO  (Ecpopu)  KxtiAiaSens  xcti  © eo7roy.7ros  xsctcc.  tw  rtXixiccv  yeyororSS 
cc7req-vcra.v  tcov  ■zzraAa.icov  yxhcov"  ryiis  Ye  rt)V  evocvTiocv  rtnois  x^icriv  e^ovTes,  xxi  rov 
ex  tvs  a,v<xy(>a(pvs  tuovov  inro^xvTes,  tvv  thjxtxv  i'Xipr.eXeia.v  STroivcccp/.e^x  tvs  a^xio- 
’hoyia.s.  Diod.  L.  4.  p,  209. 
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and  abfurd,  but  was  greedily  admitted,  if  fan&ified  by  tra¬ 
dition.  Even  when  the  truth  glared  in  their  very  faces,  they 
turned  from  the  light  ;  and  would  not  be  undeceived. 
Thofe,  who  like  Euemerus  and  Ephorus  had  the  courage  to 
diflent  from  their  legends,  were  deemed  atheifts  and  apo- 
ftates  ;  and  treated  accordingly.  Plutarch  more  than  once 
infifts  that  it  is  expedient  to  veil  the  truth,  and  to  drefs  it  up 
in  18  allegory.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  deem  inquiry  a 
19  crime  \  and  thus  precluded  the  only  means,  by  which  the 
truth  could  be  obtained. 

Nor  did  thefe  prejudices  appear  only  in  refpedt  to  their 
own  rites,  and  theology,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  own  nation  \ 
the  accounts  which  they  gave  of  other  countries,  were  always 
tindhired  with  this  predominant  vanity.  An  idle  zeal  made 
them  attribute  to  their  forefathers  the  merit  of  many  great 
performances  to  which  they  were  utterly  Grangers  r  and  fup- 
pofed  them  to  have  founded  cities  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  name  of  Greece  could  not  have  been  known: 
cities  which  were  in  being  before  Greece  was  a  ftate.  Where- 

,a  Plutarch  cle  Audiendis  Poetis. 

See  Strabo’s  Apology  for  Fable.  L.  1.  p.  35,  36. 

19  PIAmj'  ye  Sn  an  ax  a.xgi£y  e^eraq-w  eircu  tmv  uirip  re  Qua  ex  -z^^Aa/a  p.e~ 
p.u9(uofj.evcciu  Arrian.  Expedit.  Alexandri,.  L.  5. 

Herodotus  puts  thefe  remarkable  words  into  the  mouth  of  Darius  :  ErOct  yao  r*. 
fit  4 svfos  A eyiaOx/,  AeyecrSaj’  to  yao  wj-th  yAt^/u.e9z,  01  Tg  4 su^o/xeroiy  xca  01  t >1 
aA yQmri  J'ta^pecofxevoi.  L..  3.  c.  72.  We  may  be  allured  that  thefe  were  the  author’s 
own  fentiments,  though  attributed  to  another  perfon hence  we  mull  not  wonder  if 
his  veracity  be  fometimes  called  in  quell  ion  :  add  to  this,  that  he  was  often  through 
ignorance  millaken  :  EIoM.a  r ov  'HpoS'orot'  eAtf%ei  (MareQur)  rooi>  AiyuTn.iccxcou  U7r 
ayvoicu  i-\evnrp.ivov,  Jofephus  contra  Ap.  L.  1.  c.  14.  p.  444.. 
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ever  they  got  footing,  or  even  a  tranfient  acquaintance,  they 
in  their  deferiptions  accommodated  every  thing  to  their  own 
-preconceptions;  and  expreffed  all  terms  according  to  their 
own  mode  of  writing,  and  pronunciation,  that  appearances 
might  be  in  their  favour.  To  this  were  added  a  thoufand 
filly  ftories  to  fupport  their  pretended  claim.  They  would 
perfuade  us  that  Jafon  of  Greece  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Medes ;  as  Perfeus  of  the  fame  country  did  that  of  the  Per- 
fians.  Armenus  a  companion  of  Jafon  was  the  reputed  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Armenians.  They  gave  out  that  Tarfus,  one  of 
the  mod:  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  was  built  by  people 
from  20  Argos  :  and  that  Pelufium  of  Egypt  had  a  name  of 
Grecian  21  original.  They  too  built  Sais  in  the  fame  12  coun¬ 
try  :  and  the  city  of  the  Sun,  ftyled  Heliopolis,  owed  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  an  23  Athenian.  They  were  fo  weak  as  to  think  that 
the  city  Canobus  had  its  name  from  a  pilot  of  Menelaus,  and 
that  even  Memphis  was  built  by  Epaphos  of  2+ Argos.  There 
furely  was  never  any  nation  fo  incurious  and  indifferent  about 
truth.  Hence  have  arifen  thofe  contradictions  and  incon- 
fiftencies,  with  which  their  hiftory  is  25  embarraffed. 

It  may  appear  ungracious,  and  I  am  fure  it  is  far  from  a 
pleating  talk,  to  point  out  blemifhes  in  a  people  of  fo  refined 

^  Tapros  e7ri<nifA0Ta.T’ii  -srcA/s  Kihuaxi — T  a7ror/.oi  Apyeiw.  Steph.  Bvzaa- 
tinus,  and  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1089. 

Clvofxxq'ou  fr'earo  to  -cnjAa.  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1 155. 

According  to  Marcellinus  it  was  built  by  Peleus  of  Thefialy.  L,  22.  c.  16.  p.  264. 

11  Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  328. 

Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  328.  built  by  Adtis. 

Apollodorus.  L.  2.  p.  62.  Clemens.  L.  1.  Strom,  p,  383.  from  Ariftippus. 

*s  See  Jofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  1.  c.  3.  p.  439. 
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a  turn  as  the  Grecians,  whofe  ingenuity  and  elegance  have 
been  admired  for  ages.  Nor  would  I  engage  in  a  difplay  of 
this  kind,  were  it  not  neceiiary  to  fhew  their  prejudices  and 
miftakes,  in  order  to  remedy  their  failures.  On  our  part  we 
have  been  too  much  accuftomed  to  take  in  the  grofs  with 
little  or  no  examination,  whatever  they  have  been  pleafed  to 
tranfmit :  and  there  is  no  method  of  difcovering  the  truth, 
but  by  fhewing  wherein  they  failed  ;  and  pointing  out  the 
mode  of  error ;  the  line  of  deviation.  By  unraveling  the 
clue  we  may  be  at  laft  led  to  fee  things  in  their  original  Bate; 
and  to  reduce  their  mythology  to  order.  That  my  cenfures 
are  not  groundlefs,  nor  carried  to  an  undue  degree  of  feve- 
rity,  may  be  proved  from  the  like  accufations  from  fome  of 
their  beft  writers :  who  accufe  them  both  of  ignorance  and 
forgery.  26  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  acknowledges,  that  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Greeks  were  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  numerous  : 
27  and  Philo  confeffes  that  he  could  obta'ni  little  intelligence  from 
that  quarter :  that  the  Grecians  had  brought  a  mift  upon  learn - 
ing  \  fo  that  it  was  impojfble  to  dif cover  the  truth.  He  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  people  of  other  countries  for  information ;  from 
whom  only  it  could  be  obtained.  Plato  28  owned  that  the  mofl 

genuine 

16  Oi  ya.fi  'EAAwrwi'  A oyoi  tztoAAo<  xai  yzhoiot,  ooi  zpnoi  (pxivovrai.  Apud  Jambli- 
chum.  See  notes,  p.  295. 

17  TJoAvv  avrot  zvrvyov  Tv(pov ,  <ai  /aw  pafiui  riva  cvvopav  ra  year  ahyQziav  yzvop.zva. 
■lie  therefore  did  not  apply  to  Grecian  learning:  Ov  mv  map  'EAAjnn,  S'ia(fcoi"ji 
yag  avTii,  y.at  (fiXovzrx.o'rzpov  inr  zvtoov  fxa^oi^  »  mp'ji  a?o$Ztav  aurrz^Z/a-a*  Philo 
apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  32. 

See  the  fame  writer  of  their  love  of  allegory,  p.  32. 

lS  riAaTwy  83t  apvztTat  ia  ytaAAi^a  zn  (pu^oacfpiav  mace i  tocv  @xp£agc*)V  z/jltto- 
peuevQau  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  L.  1.  p.  355. 
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genubie  helps  to  philofophy  were  borrowed  fro?n  thofe ,  who-  by  the 
Greeks  were  ftyled  barbarous:  and  29  Jamblichus  gives  the  true 
reafon  for  the  preference.  "The  Helladians ,  fays  this  writer, 
are  ever  wavering  and  unfettled  in  their  principles ;  and  are 
carried  about  by  the  leaf  impulfe .  'They  want  Jleadinefs:  and  if 
they  obtain  any  falut ary  knowledge,  they  cannot  retain  it :  nay 
they  quit  it  with  a  kind  of  eager nefs  :  and  whatever  they  do  ad¬ 
mit,  they  new  mould  and  fafhion,  according  to  fome  novel  and 
uncertain  mode  of  reafoning .  But  people  of  other  countries  are 
more  determinate  in  their  principles ,  and  abide  more  uniformly 
by  the  very  terms ,  which  they  have  traditionally  received.  They 
are  reprefented  in  the  fame  light  by  Theophilus :  30  he  fays, 
that  they  wrote  merely  for  empty  praife,  and  were  fo  blinded  with 
vanity  that  they  neither  difcovered  the  truth  theirfelves ,  nor  en¬ 
couraged  others  to  pur fue  it.  Hence  Tatianus  fays  with  great 
truth,  31  that  the  writers  of  other  countries  were  Jl rangers  to  that 
vanity ,  with  which  the  Grecians  were  infeShd :  that  they  were 


KXsttius  tvs  fixpSccps-  <piAo<ro<ptas  'Efam'x?.  Clemens  Alexandi  Strom.  L.  2.  p.  428. 

Clemens  accufes  the  Grecians  continually  for  their  ignorance  and  vanity :  yet 
Clemens  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Athenian,  though  he  lived  at  Alexandria.  He  fa- 
crificed  all  prejudices  to  the  truth ;  as  far  as  he  could  obtain  it. 

19  Quasi  yccg  'EAAtfi'gs  Siai  veorpo7rot,  xxi  xtiovtss  (pepovTxi  TirxvTxxPh  %3,'T£S 
t^fHX  SV  SXUTOIS,  uS’  07r£p  Ss^MVTXl  'UJOL^OC.  TIVWV  SlX(pU/\XTjCVT'S'  aAAct  XXI  TST 0  o^svs 
a(p SvtSs  tjtxvtx  Kara  tvv  x c“aT0i'  sj  psaihoyiav  /uSt xtAxt fcaj.  B aoQxpoi  S s  ju.ovifjt.oi 
rots  vQeaiv  ovtss,  xxi  t oh  Ao>o<;  (3s£xiws  tois  xutois  ejufusveai.  Jamblichus.  fed.  7. 
c.  5- P-155- 

50  Ao^v s  yxp  news  xxi  /uxtxiu  txtxvtss  qutoi  SpxaOsvTSS,  outs  xutoi  to  aA vGss 
eyvcoaa v,  are  jusv  aAAas  si n  tvv  aAw0s/av  'zapoSTpe-^xvTo.  Theophilus  ad  Autol. 
L.  3.  p.  382. 

31  riap’  v.fuiv  Ss  tvs  x.evodot'ia.s  0  t/uepos  ax  sq-C  doy/uxTuv  Se  Taoixihixis  a 
(ug6 a.  Tatianus  contra  Graecos.  p.  269*. 
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more  fimple ,  and  uniform ,  and  did  not  encourage  themfehes  in  an 
affeSted  variety  of  notions. 

In  refpetft  to  foreign  hiftory,  and  geographical  knowledge, 
the  Greeks  in  general  were  very  ignorant ;  and  the  writers, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  began  to  make 
more  accurate  inquiries,  met  with  infuperable  difficulties  from 
the  miftakes  of  thofe,  who  had  preceded.  I  know  no  cen- 
fure  more  fevere  and  juft  than  that,  which  Strabo  has  pafted 
upon  the  hiftorians  and  geographers  of  Greece  ;  and  of  its 
writers  in  general.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Aftatic  nations  he  af¬ 
fixes  us,  that  there  never  had  been  any  account  tranfmitted 
of  them,  upon  which  we  can  depend.  r"  Some  of  thefe  nations , 

Jt  Tbs  peer  2axa?,  tbs  Hz  Maraxyzras  zxxAuv,  sx  z%ov rzs  axpiGus  Azysiv  mzpi  xvtmv 
uSzv9  xxiirzp  mgos  Mar  a  ay  eras  t  ov  Kudu  moAzpxov  l^oouvTes'  aAAa  a  rz  mzpi  tut  mv 
uSzis  nxpiCuro  moos  aAwQziav  uSzv,  utz  roc  ■mxAaia  rwv  Heprcovy  are  row  MySixcoi’,  w 
’Xvcixxwvy  gs  miviv  a(pixvzno  puzyaAry  Six  mv  roov  rufyga^eav  a-rAoTma  xat  rr,v  (pi - 
A ofxuQixv.  Ogoovrzs  yap  tbs  tpavZpws  fxu^oypa(p= S  ZuSoxipcuvraSy  an9>irav  xai  aurus 
nrxget'iaQcci  mv  ypaptjv  riSziav,  Zav  zv  <Vo^<as  appear t  Ag yoonv,  a  fxvS zttotz  eiSor, 
fxnrz  nxurav,  n  b  mag  a  yz  ziSoruv  rxoiruvTZs’  Si  ccuro  Sz  [xovov  tbto,  on  xxpoxnv 
riSzia v  zypZij  xai  SravfxavW'  *P ctSuoZ  S’  av  tis  HnoSu  xai  O fxngui  mic^zurziv  ypoooAo- 
yun,  xai  to/s  t gayixois  Flo/j/Ta/s,  w  Kmria  re,  xai  HpoSora,  xai  EAAa vixu,  xai 
aAAots  to/btois.  OuSz  to/s  mzgi  AA e^xvSgs  Sz  ruSypx-\>xrtv  paSiov  mivtuziv  rois  -aroA- 
Aon’  xai  yap  outod  p qcHiuoyuri  Sia  rz  mv  So^av  AAz^avSpu,  xx:  Six  to  mv  q~oxrzixv 
mpos  Tas  zrp/anas  yzyovzvxi  ms  Arias  moppoo  x(p  ripcoo v’  to  Sn  mop pui  SurzAzyxrov. 
Strabo.  L.  1 1.  p.  774- 

Grascis  Hiftoricis  plerumque  poeticte  fimilem  efie  licentiam.  Quinftilianus, 
L.  ii.  c.  ii. 

Quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  Hiftoria.  Juvenal. 

Strabo  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Hiftorians  :  Azi  Sz  t m  mxAaiuv  iq-ogicov  axuziv 
civruSi  us  pert  ofxoAoyuy.zvoov  rtyoSga.  o i  yap  vzwTtpoi  nroAAaxis  vopu^un  xx i  txvxvtix 
Azyziv.  L.  8.  p.  545. 

Elams  y.zv  yap  01  rntp^  AAz^xvSgov  to  ^raupcavov  avu  t  aA«8as  xToStp^pvTxi 
y.xAAov.  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1022. 
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fays  this  judicious  writer,  the  Grecians  have  called  Sacce ,  and 
others  Maffagetce ,  without  having  the  leafi  light  to  determine 
thetn.  And  though  they  have  pretended  to  give  a  hijlory  of 
Cyrus ,  and  his  particular  wars  with  thofe ,  who  were  called  Maf- 
fagetee,  yet  nothing  precife  and  fatisfa&oiy  could  ever  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  not  even  in  refpeB  to  the  war .  ‘There  is  the  fame  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  refpeB  to  the  ancient  hifory  of  the  Perfans ,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Medes ,  and  Syrians  :  JVe  can  meet  with  little  that 
can  be  deemed  authentic ,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who 
wrote ,  and  their  uniform  love  of  fable.  For  finding  that  writ¬ 

er s,  who  profeffedly  dealt  in  ft B  ion  without  any  pretenfions  to  the 
truths  were  regarded  \  they  thought  that  they  jhould  make  their 
writings  equally  acceptable ,  if  in  the  fyftem  of  their  hifory  they 
were  to  introduce  circumftances ,  which  they  had  neither  feen  nor  , 
heard ,  ?ior  received  upon  the  authority  of  another  perfon  \  pro¬ 
ceeding  merely  upon  this  principle ,  that  they  ftoould  be  moft  likely 
to  pleafe  people  s  fancy  by  having  recourfe  to  what  was  marvellous 
and  new.  On  this  account  we  may  more-ftafely  truft  to  Hefod 
and  Homer ,  when  they  prefent  us  with  a  lift  of  Demigods  and 
Heroes ,  and  even  to  the  tragic  poets ,  than  to  C'teftas ,  Herodotus y 
and  Hellanicus ,  and  writers  of  that  clafs.  Even  the  generality 
ef  hift  oriatiS)  who  wrote  about  Alexander ,  are  not  fafely  to  be 
trufted :  for  they  fpeak  with  great  confidence ,  relying  upo?i  the 
glory  of  the  monarch ,  whom  they  celebrate ,  and  the  remoter efs 
of  the  countries ,  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  even  at  the  extremities 
of  Afia  ;  at  a  great  d fiance  from  us,  arid  our  concerns.  This 
renders  them  very  fecure.  For  what  is  referred  to  a  diftance  is 
difficult  to  be  confuted.  In  another  place  fpeaking  of  India, 
he  fays,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  :  fer 
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the  33  writer S)  who  muji  neceffarily  he  appealed  to>  were  in  con¬ 
tinual  oppofition ,  and  contradicted  one  another .  And  howy  fays 
Strabo,  could  it  be  ctherwife :  for  if  they  erred  fo  Jhamefully 
whett  they  had  ocular  proof ,  how  could  they  fpeak  with  certainty , 
where  they  were  led  by  hcarfay  f  In  another  place  34  he  ex- 
cufes  the  miftakes  of  the  ancient  poets,  faying,  that  we  mud 
not  wonder  if  they  fometimes  deviated  from  the  truth,  when 
people  in  ages  more  enlightened  were  fo  ignorant,  and  fo 
devoted  to  every  thing  marvellous  and  incredible.  He  had 
above  given  the  poets  even  the  preference  to  other  writers  : 
but  herein  his  zeal  tranfported  him  too  far.  The  firft  writers 
were  the  poets  :  and  the  mifchief  began  from  them.  They 
firft  infedted  tradition  ;  and  mixed  it  with  allegory  and  fable. 
Of  this  Athenagoras  accufes  them  very  juftly ;  and  fays, 
3S  that  the  greatefi  abufes  of  true  knowledge  came  from  thetn.  I 
vtfift')  fays  this  learned  father,  that  we  owe  to  Orpheus ,  Homer , 
and  Hefiod ,  the  fictitious  names  and  genealogies  of  the  Pagan 
Dcettions y  whom  they  are  pleafed  to  ftyle  Gods  :  and  I  can  pro- 

33  AAA  x  txa^os  exaq~y  txvxvtlx  Xzyzi  t^oKXxxls'  ottb  h  megt  tuiv  opxcrQei’Toov  btco 
S'lxtp^ovioU)  t i  Sei  vo/j-i^eiv  'urtgi  t oov  gf  axons  •,  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1006. 

See  alfo  L.  771,  2,  3,  4.  And  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  1.  p.  63.  Of  Herodotus 
and  other  writers  :  ’Ex&aiws  T&pQxgivavTes  ttjs  aAw&g/as  to  'wxoxdo^ohoyav. 

34  Oo  ^ravfjix^o v  C  eivxi  Tsepi  tb  'OfxypB'  5 cat  yap  tbs  bti  veojTepB s  exeivB  'zzroAAa 
ayvoiiV)  xxi  TtpxToXoyziv.  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  458. 

35  ^n/JUBu  Optplot  xxi  'Opwpov  xxi  H aioS'ov  tivai  tbs  ovou. xtx  xxi  yevvriovTxs  to/s 
vir  xvtuv  teyopievois  S-eo/s*  [xaQTvpu  S'e  xxi  'H^ojTotos  — •  Hviof'ov  yap  xxi  Opoipov 
Yihixiyv  TSTpxxoatoiai  ZTtai  S'oxeoo  fxiv  'srpeaGuTepBS  yerecrQai,  xxi  oj  -zcrAeiom*  Outoi 
cTg  eiaiv ,  o/  'uroinaxvTes  SreoyoviYiv  EAA»<7/,  xxi  t 0101  3-eoiat  txs  €7toovvjjuxs  Jovtss,  xxi 

T IfXXS  XXI  Ti’pQ'XS  J'/gAo/'TgS,  XXI  SlS^SX  XUTCOV  fTilJXYlV  XV  Tit’  XL  J'g  UXOViS  fX i%Pl  [XYITTOJ 

TzrAa<f/3oi  xxi  yga(pixny  xxi  xv^ piavToiroimixy  naxvy  ocfg  ivofj.i^oi’To.  Athenagoras 
Legatio.  p.  292.  See  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  53. 
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duce  Herodotus  for  a  witnefs  to  what  1  ajfert.  He  informs  us, 
that  Homer  and  Hefeod  were  about  four  hundred  years  prior  to 
hiinfelf  \  and  not  more .  Thefe,  fays  he,  were  the  perfons  who 
frf  framed  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks  \  and  gave  appellations  to 
their  Deities  ;  and  difmguifhed  them  according  to  their  feveral 
ranks ,  and  departments.  They  at  the  fame  tune  defcribed  them 
under  different  appearances  :  for  till  their  time  there  was  not  in 
Greece  any  reprefentation  of  the  Gods ,  either  in  fculpture  or  paint¬ 
ing  ;  not  any  fpecimen  of  the  flatuary  s  art  exhibited :  no  fuch 
fubftitutes  were  in  thofe  times  thought  of. 

The  ancient  hiftory  and  mythology  of  Greece  was  partly 
tranfmitted  by  the  common  traditions  of  the  natives :  and 
partly  preferved  in  thofe  original  Doric  hymns,  which  were 
univerfally  fung  in  their  Prutaneia  and  temples.  Thefe  were 
in  the  ancient  Afnonian  language ;  and  faid  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  36  Pagafus,  Agyieus,  and  Olen.  This  laft  fome 
reprefent  as  a  Lycian,  others  as  an  Hyperborean :  and  by 
many  he  was  efteemed  an  Egyptian.  They  were  chanted  by 
the  Purcones,  or  priefts  of  the  Sun :  and  by  the  female  Hie¬ 
rophants  :  of  whom  the  chief  upon  record  were  37  Phaennis, 
38  Phaemonoe,  and  Baeo.  The  laft  of  thefe  mentions  Olen, 
as  the  inventor  of  verfe,  and  the  moft  ancient  prieft  of 
Phoebus. 


36  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  809.  Clemens  mentions  Ayviecc.  frupupov  tu  'Ep/jw.  Co¬ 
hort.  p.  44. 

O era,  y.sv  tv  tw  npvTctveiu,  (paw  y.sv  g ~iv  ociitcov  ji  Aoopnoi.  Paufanias.  L.  5. 

p.  416. 

37  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  828.  of  Phaennis  and  the  Sibyls. 

!S  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  809.  of  Phaemonoe  and  ancient  hymns. 
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39  Q,Xy\v  S'  og  yevsro  'urgwTog  Q>oi*oio  'ffgopa.ToiSy 
II gwrog  S'  oigyciiwv  eftswv  tsktwolt  ocoiSotv. 

Thefe  hymns  grew  by  length  of  time  obfolete ;  and  fcarce 
intelligible.  They  were  however  tranllated,  or  rather  imi¬ 
tated,  by  Pamphos,  Rhianus,  Phemius,  Homer,  Bion  Pro- 
conneftus,  Onomacritus,  and  others.  Many  of  the  facred 
terms  could  not  be  underftood,  nor  interpreted  ;  they  were 
however  40  retained  with  great  reverence  :  and  many,  which 
they  did  attempt  to  decipher,  were  mifconftrued  and  mis¬ 
applied.  Upon  this  bafis  was  the  theology  of  Greece  found¬ 
ed  :  from  hence  were  the  names  of  Gods  taken  :  and  various 
departments  attributed  to  the  feveral  Deities.  Every  poet 
had  fomething  different  in  his  theogony  :  and  every  variety, 
however  inconliftent,  was  admitted  by  the  Greeks  without 
the  lead;  hefttation  :  41  Qvtrsi  yctg  EAA rji/ss  vsoTgotfoi — 'EAA y\<riv 
CLTcO\cu7tM£0S  TY\s  ahYidsicts  fyTryis.  The  Grecians^  fays  Jam- 
blichus,  are  naturally  led  by  novelty  :  The  invefiigation  of  truth 
is  too  fatiguing  for  a  Grecian .  From  thefe  ancient  hymns 
and  mifconftrued  terms  4a  Pherecydes  of  Syr  us  planned  his 


59  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  809,  810. 

40  Jamblichus  de  Myfter.  Sedt.  vii.  c.  5.  p.  1 56. 

In  like  manner  in  Samothracia  the  ancient  Orphic  language  was  obfolete,  yet 
they  retained  it  in  their  temple  rites  :  Eo-^w? toicri  rzucc\uixv  iS'ixv  SixAsktov  oi  Av- 
Toyboves  (ev  'Xccy.o^cixyi) ,  w s  -zcroAAa  et>  t«/s  Srvcnxis  {jl^x?1  TS  vvv  Diodorus. 

L.  5.  p.  322. 

41  Jamblichus  de  Myfter.  Sedt.  7.  c.  5.  See  notes,  p.  295. 

41  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  676. 

Such  was  Ariftasas  Proconnefius  :  A y»f>  yoys  ei  th  aAA os.  Strabo.  L.  13. 
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hiftory  of  the  Gods  :  which,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  was  the 
fource  of  much  error. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  gave  birth  to  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  Grecians  ;  from  whence  their  ancient  hiftory  was 
in  great  meafure  derived.  As  their  traditions  were  obfolete, 
and  filled  with  extraneous  matter,  it  rendered  it  impoflible 
for  them  to  arrange  properly  the  principal  events  of  their 
country.  They  did  not  feparate  and  diftinguifh  ;  but  often 
took  to  themfelves  the  merit  of  tranfa&ions,  which  were  of 
a  prior  date,  and  of  another  clime.  Thefe  they  adopted, 
and  made  their  own.  Hence,  when  they  came  to  digeft  their 
hiftory,  it  was  all  confufed :  and  they  were  embarrafted  with 
numberlefs  contradictions,  and  abfurdities,  which  it  was 
impofiible  to  43  remedy.  For  their  vanity,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  reCtify  their  miftakes  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  more  ancient  and  more  learned  nations.  It  is  well 
obferved  by  Tatianus  44  Aftyrius,  that  where  the  hiftory  of 
times  pafl  has  not  been  duly  adjufled,  it  is  impoffible  to  arrive  at 
the  truth :  and  there  has  been  no  greater  caufe  of  error  in  'writ¬ 
ing,  than  the  endeavouring  to  adopt ,  what  is  groundlefs  and  in - 
confftent .  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fome where  lays  it  down  for  a 


45  Thus  it  is  faid  in  Eufebius  from  fome  ancient  accounts,  that  Telegonus  reigned 
in  Egypt,  who  was  the  fon  of  Orus  the  fhepherd ;  and  feventh  from  Inachus :  and 
that  he  married  Io.  Upon  which  Scaliger  afks  :  Si  feptimus  ab  Inacho,  quomodo 
Io  Inachi  filia  niipfit  ei  ?  How  could  Io  be  married  to  him  when  fhe  was  to  him  in 
degree  of  alcent,  as  far  off  as  his  grandmother’s  great  grandmother ;  that  is  fix  re¬ 
moves  above  him.  See  Scaliger  on  Eufebius.  ad  Num.  cccclxxxi. 

44  Flap’  ots  yag  aavvxpTVTos  v  twv  ^govuv  xrxyoafpVi  Tcrxpx  ts to/?  aJg  tx  tvs 
ic^ogixs  aArfitutiv  Suvxtov  Tf  yap  to  xitiov  tvs  tv  tu  ycatptiv  'srhxvYis,  u  y.v  to  crvv- 
octt ‘tiv  tx  yui  x/\t]%  j  Tatianus.  p.  269. 
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rule  never  to  admit  for  hiftory,  what  is  antecedent  to  letters. 
For  traditionary  truths  cannot  be  long  preferved  without 
fome  change  in  themfelves,  and  fome  addition  of  foreign  cir- 
cumftances.  This  accretion  will  be  in  every  age  enlarged ; 
till  there  will  at  lad:  remain  fome  few  outlines  only  of  the 
original  occurrence.  It  has  been  maintained  by  many,  that 
the  Grecians  had  letters  very  early  :  but  it  will  appear  upon 
inquiry  to  have  been  a  groundlefs  notion.  Thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  conbdered  the  matter  more  carefully,  have  made 
no  fcruple  to  fet  afide  their  45  pretenlions.  Jofephus  in  par¬ 
ticular  takes  notice  of  their  early  claim  ;  but  cannot  allow 
it :  They, 46  fays  this  learned  hiftorian,  who  would  carry  the-  in - 
troduSlion  of  letters  among  the  Greeks  the  higheft ,  very  gravely 
tell  us ,  that  they  were  brought  over  by  the  PheniciaiiSy  and  Cad- 
7 nus.  ITet  after  all  they  cannot  produce  a  fingle  fpecimen  either 
from  their  f acred  writings ,  or  from  their  popular  records ,  which 
favours  of  that  antiquity.  Theophilus  takes  notice  of  thefe 
difficulties;  and  diews  that  all  the  obfcurity,  with  which  the 
hiftory  of  Hellas  is  clouded,  arofe  from  this  deficiency  of 
letters.  He  complains,  that  the  47  Hellenes  had  loft  fight  of 

the 

45  Nuv  jj.w  o\i  ns  EAA v.vx;  y  txv  Poytov  'GxocpyXfk  S  uixaxxXix  Tl  xxi  yox(pv. 
Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  364. 

46  '0/  fj.lv  tv  xoyxiOTxTW  xvtcov  t mv  %gwiiv  luxi  .S-gAoi'TSi,  <s rxpx  <f>oivixxv  xou  KccSfj.fi 
GlfJV.VOVTXl  fJ.xty e.v.  Ov  JJLVV  Bp  £7T  iXUVB  TB  %gOVB  SwXtTQ  TIS  CC V  Allied  O OoC^OfJCtVW 

xvxygxtyr/  iv  Upon,  nr  iv  Anpcoaioa  avx%fjcx(/i.  Jofeph.  cont.  Apion.  L.  i. 

47  Tw  Si  tvs  aAvOlixs  l^ooixv  EAAjjves  a  {Jclfj.vrivTxi  tu^ootov  fj.lv  Six  to  viooV1  U’J~ 
TBi  tw  yoxy.fj.xTw  tvs  tuTTSiptxs  fj-ttoyts  yiyevvaSxt  xxi  xvtoi  ofj.o^oytai^  q.xcr- 
xovtis  tx  ygxpcfJXTx  lugvcrfoxi,  oi  fjiv  xtto  Z'ixASxiw,  ot  Si  Tdxp  hiyviTTiw-y  aAAoi 

XV  XI TO  Qon  iXXV.  SlVTlpOVy  OTl  £7PCCiei'y  XXI  'wlxiBGty  Tcrtpi  SrlB  pai  TO-OlBfXlVOl  TW  UVilXl 

aAAa  1 vipi  fcxTuiw  xxi  xvcoqtAw  ixrf>xyy.xT<tiV.  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  L.  3.  p.  400. 
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the  truth ;  and  could  not  recolleSl  any  genuine  hiftory.  ‘The  rea - 
fon  of  this  is  obvious  :  for  they  came  late  to  the  knowledge  of  let - 
ters  in  comparifon  of  other  nations .  This  they  co?tfefs ,  by  attri¬ 
buting  the  inventio?i  of  them  to  people  prior  to  themf elves ;  either 
to  the  Chaldeans ,  or  the  Egyptians :  or  elfe  to  the  Phenicians . 
Another  caufe  of failure ,  which  relates  to  their  theology,  and  fill 
greatly  prevails ,  is  owing  to  their  not  making  a  proper  difquifition 
about  the  true  objeSl  of  worfhip  :  but  atnufing  thetnfelves  with 
idle ,  and  unprofitable  f peculations, 

Notwithftanding  this  deficiency,  they  pretended  to  give  a 
lift  of  Argive  princes,  of  which  twenty  preceded  the  war  of 
Troy.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  they  boafted  of  a 
feries  of  twenty-fix  Kings  at  Sicyon,  comprehending  a  fpace 
ol  one  thoufand  years,  all  which  kings  were  before  the  time 
of  >9  Thefeus  and  the  Argonauts.  Among  thofe,  who  have 
given  the  lift  of  the  Argive  kings,  is  50  Tatianus  Ailyrius, 
who  advifes  every  per  fon  of  fenfe,  when  he  meets  with  thefe 
high  pretenfions,  to  confider  attentively,  that  there  was  not  a 
fingle  voucher ,  not  even  a  tradition  of  any  record ,  to  authenticate 
thefe  hifiories  :  for  even  Cadmus  was  many  ages  after.  It  is  cer- 


Plutarch  allures  us,  that  Homer  was  not  known  to  the  Athenians  till  the  time  of 
Hipparchus,  about  the  63d  Olympiad,  yet  fome  writers  make  him  three,  fome  four, 
fome  live  hundred  years  before  that  ®ra.  It  is  fcarce  poflible  that  he  fhould  have 
been  fo  unknown  to  them  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  letters. 

4S  Eufebius.  Chron.  p.  24. 

49  Eufebius.  Chron.  p.  19.  Syncellus.  p.  148,  152. 

The  kings  of  Sicyon  were  taken  from  Caftor  Rhodius. 

s°  Kai  %pt)  t ov  vuviyy  awievai  kcctcc  raramii  ori  zaTa  TUr  EAA yvwv  'free- 

pxctooiv  uT  icyo^iai  t<s  yv  ■zsoc.^  coitus  araycaV/)'  KctS'pioS  yap  —  fOcTa.  woAAaS  yi~ 
rects.  xA.  Tatianus  Aflyrius.  p.  274. 

tain, 
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tain,  that  the  Helladians  had  no  tendency  to  learning,  till 
they  were  awakened  by  the  Aiiatic  Greeks  :  and  it  was  even 
then  fome  time  before  letters  were  in  general  ufe ;  or  any 
hiftories,  or  even  records  attempted.  For  if  letters  had  been 
current,  and  the  materials  for  writing  obvious,  and  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  how  comes  it  that  we  have  not  one  fpecimen  older 
than  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ?  And  how  is  it  pofiible,  if  the  Gre¬ 
cians  had  any  records,  that  they  fhould  be  fo  ignorant  about 
fome  of  their  mod  famous  men  ?  Of  Homer  how  little  is 
known  !  and  of  what  is  tranfmitted,  how  little,  upon  which 
we  may  depend !  Seven  places  in  Greece  contend  for  his 
birth  :  while  many  doubt  whether  he  was  of  Grecian  origi¬ 
nal.  It  is  faid  of  Pythagoras,  51  that  according  to  Hippo- 
botrus  he  was  of  Samos :  but  Ariftoxenus,  who  wrote  his 
life,  as  well  as  Ariftarchus,  and  Theopompus,  makes  him  a 
Tyrrhenian.  According  to  Neanthes  he  was  of  Syria ;  or 
elfe  a  native  of  Tyre.  In  like  manner  Thales  was  faid  by 
Herodotus,  Leander,  and  Duris,  to  have  been  a  Phenician  : 
but  he  was  by  others  referred  to  Miletus  in  Ionia.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  of  Pythagoras,  that  he  viftted  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Cambyfes.  From  thence  he  betook  himfelf  to  Croton  in 
Italy :  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  reftded  till  the  laft  year 
of  the  feventieth  Olympiad  :  confequently  he  could  not  be 
above  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  iEfchylus, 
and  Pindar.  What  credit  can  we  give  to  people  for  hiftories 
many  ages  backward ;  who  were  fo  ignorant  in  matters  of 


Clemens  Alexand.  L.  1.  p.  352.  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  Dicasarchus, 
and  Heraclides. 
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importance,  which  happened  in  the  days  of  their  fathers  ? 
The  like  difficulties  occur  about  Pherecydes  Syrius ;  whom 
Suidas  ftyles  Babylonius  :  neither  the  time,  when  he  lived, 
nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  have  been  ever  fatisfa&orily 
proved.  Till  Eudoxus  had  been  in  Egypt  the  Grecians  did 
not  know  the  fpace  of  which  the  true  year  conlifted. 
s*  AAA*  riyvoeiTo  reug  6  Bvictvrog  'uyotgcc  roig  'EAAj^,  ocg  mi 
olKKcl  'urXsua. 

Another  reafon  may  be  given  for  the  obfcurity  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  hiftory,  even  when  letters  had  been  introduced  among 
them.  They  had  a  childiffi  antipathy  to  every  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  :  and  were  equally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own. 
This  has  paffed  unnoticed  ;  yet  was  attended  with  the  molt 
fatal  confequences.  They  were  milled  by  the  too  great  de¬ 
licacy  of  their  ear ;  and  could  not  bear  any  term  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  barbarous,  and  uncouth.  On  this  account 
they  either  rejected  foreign  53  appellations ;  or  fo  modelled 
and  changed  them,  that  they  became  in  found  and  meaning 
effcntially  different.  And  as  they  were  attached  to  their 
own  country,  and  its  cuftoms,  they  prefumed  that  every 
thing  was  to  be  looked  for  among  themfelves.  They  did 

*  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1160. 

”  iElian  mentions,  that  the  Bull  Onuphis  was  worfhiped  at  a  place  in  Egypt, 
which  he  could  not  fpecify  on  account  of  its  afperity.  ^Elian  de  Animalibus. 
L.  12.  c.  1 1. 

Even  Strabo  omits  fome  names,  becaufe  they  were  too  rough,  and  diffonant, 
O u  A iyoo  Se  t cov  rot  ovo/juxtcc  tcc  ■zuuha.ta  d\a  T/jr  aJ's^ccr,  xau  ay.<x  th\v  oaomocv 

tjjs  ex^ogas  avrcoi'.  L.  12.  p.  1123. 
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not  conffder,  that  the  titles  of  their  Gods,  the  names  of 
cities,  and  their  terms  of  worship  were  imported :  that  their 
ancient  hymns  were  grown  obfolete  :  and  that  time  had 
wrought  a  great  change.  They  explained  every  thing  by  the 
language  in  ufe,  without  the  lead;  retrofpedt  or  allowance: 
and  all  names  and  titles  from  other  countries  were  liable  to 
the  fame  rule.  If  the  name  was  diflonant,  and  difagreeable 
to  their  ear,  it  was  rejected  as  barbarous :  but  if  it  was  at  all 
fimilar  in  found  to  any  word  in  their  language,  they  changed 
it  to  that  word  ;  though  the  name  were  of  Syriac  original ; 
or  introduced  from  Egypt,  or  Babylonia.  The  purport  of 
the  term  was  by  thefe  means  changed  :  and  the  hiftory, 
which  depended  upon  it,  either  perverted,  or  effaced.  When 
the  title  Melech,  which  figniffed  a  King,  was  rendered 
M siXiyo;  and  fweet  and  gentle ,  it  referred  to  an 

idea  quite  different  from  the  original.  But  this  gave  them 
no  concern  :  they  fcill  blindly  purfued  ,their  purpofe.  Some 
legend  was  immediately  invented  in  confequence  of  this  mif- 
priffon,  fome  ftory  about  bees  and  honey,  and  the  miftake 
was  rendered  in  fome  degree  plauffble.  This  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  much  confequence  ;  and  deferves  our  attention 
greatly.  I  fhall  have  occaffon  to  fpeak  of  it  repeatedly  ; 
and  to  lay  before  the  reader  fome  entire  treatifes  upon  the 
fubjedt.  For  this  failure  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  when  de¬ 
tected,  and  fairly  explained,  will  lead  us  to  the  folution  of 
many  dark  and  enigmatical  hiftories,  with  which  the  mytho- 
logy  of  Greece  abounds.  The  only  Author,  who  feems  to 
have  taken  any  notice  of  this  unhappy  turn  in  the  Grecians, 

*  9  is  . 
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is  Philo  Biblius.  s+  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  circumftance  of  very- 
bad  confequence,  and  fays,  that  it  was  the  chief  caufe  of 
error  and  obfcurity :  hence,  when  he  met  in  Sanchoniathon 
with  ancient  names,  he  did  not  indulge  himfelf  in  whim- 
lical  folutions  ;  but  gave  the  true  meaning,  which  was  the 
refult  of  fome  event  or  quality,  whence  the  name  was  im- 
pofed.  This  being  a  fecret  to  the  Greeks,  they  always  took 
things  in  a  wrong  acceptation;  being  milled  by  a  twofold 
fenfe  of  the  terms,  which  occurred  to  them :  one  was  the  ge¬ 
nuine  and  original  meaning  ;  which  was  retained  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  whence  they  were  taken :  the  other  was  a  forced 
fenfe,  which  the  Greeks  unnaturally  deduced  from  their  own 
language,  though  there  was  no  relation  between  them.  The 
fame  term  in  different  languages  conveyed  different  and  op- 
poftte  ideas  :  and  as  they  attended  only  to  the  meaning  in 
their  own  tongue,  they  were  conflantly  55  miftaken. 

It 


s+  Met«  t  auToc  'EAA»?<r/  aiTicuTca  (o  QiXcov)  yxp  clvtcl 

'sroAAa^ws  <L£9'eiAa/x.g0ai,  aAAa  urges  t uvOis  'vuccpzy.Soypa.s  ran  ev  t ok  'nrga.yfjia.a-iv 
cvofActroov  a.7rso  ot  "EAAwvss  a.y  von?  ante,  aAAow  'zzrAarjjOej'TES  rn 

Gohta,  rci>v  OVOJJ.OLTUV.  Philo  apud  Eufebium.  P.  E.  L.  i.  c.  x.  p.  34. 

55  Bozrah,  a  citadel,  they  changed  to  @upo-a,  a  fkin.  Out  of  Ar,  the  capital  of 
Moab,  they  formed  Areopolis,  the  city  of  Mars.  The  river  Jaboc  they  exprefied 
Io  Bacchus.  They  did  not  know  that  Diu  in  the  eaft  fignified  an  ifland  :  and  there¬ 
fore  out  of  Diu-Socotra  in  the  Red-Sea,  they  formed  the  ifland  Diofcorias :  and 
from  Diu-Ador,  or  Adorus,  they  made  an  ifland  Diodorus.  The  fame  ifland  So¬ 
cotra  they  fometimes  denominated  the  ifland  of  Socrates.  The  place  of  fountains 
Ai-Ain,  they  attributed  to  Ajax,  and  called  it  hiccvrai  cocpooTHgioi’,  in  the  fame 
Sea.  The  ancient  frontier  town  of  Egypt,  Rhinocolura,  they  derived  from  pi g, 
pivos,  a  nofe  :  and  fuppofed  that  fome  people’s  noies  were  here  cut  off.  Pannonia 
they  derived  from  the  Latin  pannus,  cloth.  So  Nilus  was  from  vn  /Aw:  Gadeira 
quafl  Fm  Seipx.  Necus  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  fignified  a  king:  but  fuch  kings 

Vol.  1.  z  they 
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It  may  appear  ft  range  to  make  ufe  of  the  miffakes  of 
any  people  for  a  foundation  to  build  upon  :  yet  through 
thefe  failures  my  fyftem  will  be  in  fome  degree  fupported  :  at 
lead  from  a  detedlion  of  thefe  errors  I  hope  to  obtain  much 
light.  For  as  the  Grecian  writers  have  preferved  a  kind 
of  uniformity  in  their  miffakes  ;  and  there  appears  plainly 
a  rule  and  method  of  deviation,  it  will  be  very  pofTible, 
when  this  method  is  well  known,  to  decypher  what  is  co¬ 
vertly  alluded  to  \  and  by  thefe  means  arrive  at  the  truth. 
If  the  openings  in  the  wood  or  labyrinth  are  only  as  chance 
allotted,  we  may  be  for  ever  bewildered  :  but  if  they  are 
made  with  defign,  and  fome  method  be  difcernible,  this  cir- 
cumftance,  if  attended  to,  will  ferve  for  a  clue,  and  lead  us 
through  the  maze.  If  we  once  know  that  what  the  Greeks 
in  their  mythology  ftyled  a  wolf,  was  the  Sun  ;  that  by  a 
dog  was  meant  a  prince,  or  Peity;  that  by  bees  was  fignified 
an  order  of  prieffs ;  thefe  terms,  however  mifapplied,  can 
no  more  miflead  us  in  writing,  than  their  refemblances  in 
fculpture  would  a  native  of  Egypt,  if  they  were  ufed  for  em¬ 
blems  on  done. 

Thus  much  I  have  been  obliged  to  premife  :  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  muff  come  through  the  hands  of  the  56  Grecians.  I 

am 

they  have  turned  to  vexuccs:  and  the  city  of  Necho,  or  Royal  City,  to  NntoiroPus 

and  Nexpo7r3?us. 

Lyfimachus  in  his  Egyptian  hiflory  changed  the  name  of  Jerufalem  to'EcscoAa : 
and  fuppofed  that  the  city  was  fo  called  becaule  the  Ifraelites  in  their  march  to 
Canaan  ufed  to  plunder  temples,  and  fteal  facred  things.  See  Jofephus  contra  Ap. 
E.  1.  c.  34.  p.  467. 

50  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  Romans :  though  I  have  not  mentioned  them  ; 
as  the  chief  of  the  knowledge,  which  they  afford,  is  the  produdl  of  Greece.  How¬ 
ever 
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am  fenlible,  that  many  learned  men  have  had  recourfe  to 
other  means  for  information  :  but  I  have  never  feen  any  fpe- 
cimens,  which  have  afforded  much  light.  Thofe,  to  which 
I  have  been  witnefs,  have  rather  dazzled  than  illuftrated ; 
and  bewildered  inftead  of  conducing  to  the  truth.  Among 
the  Greeks  is  contained  a  great  treafure  of  knowledge.  It 
is  a  rich  mine ;  which  as  yet  has  not  been  worked  far  be¬ 
neath  the  furface.  The  ore  lies  deep,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
without  much  induftry  and  labour.  The  Helladians  had  the 
befl  opportunities  to  have  afforded  us  information  about  the 
antiquities  of  their  country  :  of  their  negligence,  and  of  their 
miftakes  I  have  fpoken ;  yet  with  a  proper  clue  they  may 
ftill  be  read  to  great  advantage.  To  fay  the  truth,  there  is 
fcarce  an  author  of  them  all,  from  whom  fome  good  may 
not  be  derived. 

What  has  been  wanting  in  the  natives  of  Greece,  has 
been  greatly  fupplied  by  writers  of  that  nation  from  other 
countries,  who  lived  in  after-times.  Of  thefe  the  principal 
have  been  mentioned ;  and  many  others  might  be  added, 
who  were  men  of  integrity  and  learning.  They  were  fond 
of  knowledge,  and  obtained  a  deep  inlight  into  antiquity  : 
and  what  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  they  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  truth.  They  may  fometimes  have  been  mif- 
taken  in  their  judgment :  they  may  alfo  have  been  deceived  : 
but  ftill  truth  was  the  fcope  at  which  they  aimed.  They 


ever  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Pliny,  Marcellinus, 
Arnobius,  Tertullian,  Laftantius,  Jerome,  Macrobius ;  and  many  others.  They 
contain  many  neceffary  truths,  wherever  they  may  have  obtained  them. 

Z  2 
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have  accordingly  transmitted  to  us  many  valuable  remains* 
which,  but  for  them,  had  been  buried  in  oblivion.  There 
are  likewife  many  pagan  authors,  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
indebted  ;  but  efpecially  to  Strabo  and  Paufanias ;  who  in 
their  different  departments  have  afforded  wonderful  light. 
Nor  muff  we  omit  Jofephus  of  Judea  ;  whofe  treatife  againft 
Apion  muft  be  efteemed  of  ineflimable  value  :  indeed  all 
his  writings  are  of  confequence,  if  read  with  a  proper  al¬ 
lowance. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  it  is  my  purpofe  to  give  a  hiftory 
of  the  firft  ages  \  and  to  Shew  the  origin  of  many  nations, 
whofe  defcent  has  been  miftaken  ;  or  elfe  totally  unknown. 
I  Shall  fpeak  particularly  of  one  great  family,  which  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  many  parts  of  the  earth ;  from  whom  the 
rites  and  myfteries,  and  almoft  the  whole  fcience  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  were  borrowed.  But  as  I  venture  in  an  unbeaten 
track,  and  in  a  wafte,  which  has  been  little  frequented ;  I 
Shall  Sirft  take  upon  me  to  treat  of  things  near  at  hand,  be¬ 
fore  I  advance  to  remoter  difcoveries,  I  Shall  therefore  fpeak 
of  thofe  rites  and  cuftoms,  and  of  the  nations,  where  they 
prevailed ;  as  I  Shall  by  thefe  means  be  led  infenSibly  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  derived.  By 
a  Similarity  of  cuftoms,  as  well  as  by  the  fame  religious  terms, 
obfervable  in  different  countries,  it  will  be  eafy  to  Shew  a  re¬ 
lation,  which  fubSifted  between  fuch  people,  however  widely 
difperfed.  They  will  be  found  to  have  been  colonies  of  the 
lame  family  ;  and  to  have  come  ultimately  from  the  fame 
place.  As  my  courfe  will  be  in  great  meafure  an  uphill 
labour,  I  Shall  proceed  in  the  manner,  which  I  have  men- 
1  o  tioned } 
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tioned ;  continually  enlarging  my  profped,  till  I  arrive  at  the 
point  I  aim  at. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  to  the  reader  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatifes  were  not  written  in  the  order,  in  which  they 
now  ftand  ;  but  juft  as  the  fubjed:  matter  prefented  itfelf  be¬ 
fore  me.  As  many,  which  were  firft  compofed,  will  occur 
laft,  I  have  been  forced  to  anticipate  fome  of  the  arguments, 
as  well  as  quotations,  which  they  contained,  according  as  I 
found  it  expedient.  Hence  there  will  be  fome  few  inftances 
of  repetition,  which  however  I  hope  will  not  give  any  great 
difguft :  as  what  is  repeated,  was  fo  interwoven  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  I  could  not  well  difengage  it  from  the  text,  where 
it  occurs  a  fecond  time. 

There  will  alfo  be  found  fome  inftances,  where  I  differ 

* 

from  myfelf,  and  go  contrary  to  pofitions  in  a  former  treatife. 
Thefe  are  very  few,  and  of  no  great  moment  being  fuch  as 
would  probably  efcape  the  reader’s  notice.  But  I  think  it 
more  ingenuous,  and  indeed  my  ftrid  duty,  to  own  my  mif- 
takes,  and  point  them  out,  rather  than  to  pafs  them  over  in 
ftlence  ;  or  idly  to  defend  them.. 
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SOME  NECESSARY 

RULES  and.OBSE  R  VAT  IONS 

IN  RESPECT  TO 

ETYMOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES; 

AND  FOR 

The  better  underftanding  the  Mythology  of 

Greece. 


WE  mu  ft  never  deduce  the  etymology  of  an  Egyptian 
or  oriental  term  from  the  Greek  language.  Eufta- 
thius  well  obferves,  Ei  (&oLg?ocgov  ro  a  tyrziv  EA- 

A STVfJLOXoyiCtV  CLVTU. 

We  fhould  recur  to  the  Doric  manner  of  expreftion,  as 
being  neareft  to  the  original. 

The  Greeks  adopted  all  foreign  hiftory  ;  and  fuppofed  it 
to  have  been  of  their  own  country. 

They  miftook  temples  for  Deities  ;  and  places  for  per- 
fons. 

They 
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They  changed  every  foreign  term  to  fomething  fimilar  in 
their  own  language  :  to  fomething  fimilar  in  found,  however 
remote  in  meaning,  being  led  folely  by  the  ear. 

They  conftantly  miftook  titles  for  names  :  and  from  thefe 
titles  multiplied  their  Deities,  and  Heroes. 

All  terms  of  relation  between  the  Deities  to  be  difre- 

As  the  Grecians  were  miflaken  ;  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
obferve  the  mode  of  error,  and  uniformity  of  miftake.  By 
attending  to  this  we  may  bring  things  back  to  their  pri¬ 
mitive  ftate ;  and  defcry  in  ancient  terms  the  original  mean¬ 
ing. 

We  muft  have  regard  to  the  oblique  cafes,  efpecially  in 
nouns  imparafyllabic,  when  we  have  an  ancient  term  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  either  from  the  Greeks,  or  Romans.  The  no¬ 
minative  in  both  languages,  is  often  abridged  :  fo  that  from 
the  genitive  of  the  word,  or  from  the  pofleftive,  the  original 
term  is  to  be  deduced.  This  will  be  found  to  obtain  even 

in  common  names.  From  veteris  we  have  veter  for  the  true 

* 

term :  from  fanguinis  we  have  fanguen :  and  that  this  is  right 
we  may  prove  from  Ennius,  who  fays  : 

57  O  !  pater,  O !  genitor,  O !  fanguen  diis  oriundum. 

58  Cum  veter  occubuit  Priamus  fub  marte  Pelafgo. 

So  mentis,  and  not  mens,  was  the  true  nominative  to  men¬ 
tis,  menti,  mentem  :  as  we  may  learn  from  the  fame  author. 

57  Ennii  Annales,  L.  2. 

58  Ibidem,  L.  1. 

Iltic 
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59  Iftic  eft  de  foie  fumptus  ignis,  ifque  mentis  eft. 

In  like  manner  Plebes  was  the  nominative  to  Plebi  and 
Plebem. 

Deficit  alma  Ceres,  nec  plebes  pane  potitur.  Lucilius. 

All  the  common  departments  of  the  Deities  are  to  be  fet 
afide,  as  inconfiftent,  and  idle.  Pollux  will  be  found  a  judge  ; 
Ceres  a  law-giver ;  Bacchus  the  God  of  the  year ;  Neptune 
a  phyfician ;  and  iEfculapius  the  God  of  thunder :  and  this 
not  merely  from  the  poets :  but  from  the  beft  mythologifts 
of  the  Grecians  ;  from  thofe,  who  wrote  profeftedly  upon 
the  fubjedt. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that  the  Grecians  in  foreign  words 
often  changed  the  Nu  final  to  Sigma.  For  Keren,  they  wrote 
Kegctg  :  for  Cohen,  :  for  Athon,  A 8ug  :  for  Boun,  Bxg  : 
for  Sain,  Sais. 

People  of  old  were  ftyled  the  children  of  the  God,  whom 
they  worshiped  :  hence  they  were  at  laft  thought  to  have 
been  his  real  offspring  ;  and  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
true  parent.  On  the  contrary  Priefts  were  reprefented  as 
fofter-fathers  to  the  Deity,  before  whom  they  miniftered  ; 
and  Prieftefles  were  ftyled  Tt$rpouy  or  nurfes ;  and  alfo  the 
daughters. 

Colonies  always  went  out  under  the  patronage  and  title  of 
fome  Deity.  This  conducting  God  was  in  after  times  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  real  leader. 

Sometimes  the  whole  merit  of  a  tranfaCtion  was  imputed  to 

59  Apud  Ennii  fragmenta. 
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this  Deity  folely;  who  was  reprefented  under  the  character  of 
Perfeus,  Dionufus,  or  Hercules.  Hence  inftead  of  one  per- 
fon  we  muft  put  a  people :  and  the  hiftory  will  be  found 
confonant  to  the  truth. 

As  the  Grecians  made  themfelves  principals  in  many  great 
occurrences,  which  were  of  another  country;  we  mud;  look 
abroad  for  the  original,  both  of  their  rites  and  mythology ; 
and  apply  to  the  nations,  from  whence  they  were  derived. 
Their  original  hidory  was  foreign  ;  and  ingrafted  upon  the 
hiftory  of  the  country,  where  they  fettled.  This  is  of  great 
confequence,  and  repeatedly  to  be  conddered. 

One  great  miftake  too  frequently  prevails  among  people, 
who  deal  in  thefe  refearches,  which  muft  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed.  We  fhould  never  make  ufe  of  a  language,  which  is  mo¬ 
dern,  or  comparatively  modern,  to  deduce  the  etymology  of 
ancient,  and  primitive  terms.  Pezron  applies  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Teutonic,  which  he  ftyles  the  Celtic,  and  fays,  was  the 
language  of  Jupiter.  But  who  was  Jupiter,  and  what  has 
the  modern  Celtic  to  do  with  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  or  Chal¬ 
dea  ?  There  was  an  interval  of  two  thoufand  years  between 
the  times,  of  which  he  treats,  and  any  hiftory  of  the  Celts  : 
and  there  is  ftill  an  interval  not  very  much  inferior  to  the 
former,  before  we  arrive  at  the  sera  of  the  language,  to  which 
he  applies. 

It  has  been  the  cuftom  of  thofe  writers,  who  have  been 
verfed  in  the  Oriental  languages,  to  deduce  their  etymolo¬ 
gies  from  roots ;  which  are  often  fome  portion  of  a  verb. 
But  the  names  of  places  and  of  perfons  are  generally  an  af- 
femblage  of  qualities,  and  titles ;  fuch,  as  I  have  exhibited 


in 
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in  the  treatife  above :  and  I  believe  were  never  formed  by 
fuch  evolutions.  The  terms  were  obvious,  and  in  common 
ufe ;  taken  from  fome  well  known  chara&eriftics.  Thofe, 
who  impofed  fuch  names,  never  thought  of  a  root :  and  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  know  the  purport  of  the  term.  Whoever 
therefore  in  etymology  has  recourfe  to  this  method  of  in- 
veftigation,  feems  to  me  to  a£t  like  a  perfon,  who  fhould 
feek  at  the  fountain  head  for  a  city,  which  flood  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river. 
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A 

SHORT  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

HELLADIANS,  and  their  Origin; 

In  order  to  obviate  fome  Objections. 

AS  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  Helladians  came  from 
Egypt,  and  the  eaft ;  it  may  be  proper  to  obviate  an 
objection,  which  may  be  made  to  the  account,  I  give ;  as  if 
it  were  contradictory  to  the  tenor  of  the  fcriptures,  as  they 
are  in  general  underftood.  Greece,  and  the  iflands  of 
Greece,  are  continually  fuppofed,  from  the  account  given  by 
Mofes6*,  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  fons  of  Japhet ;  and 
there  is  fcarce  any  body,  either  ancient  or  modern,  who  has 
touched  upon  this  fubjedt,  but  has  imagined  Javan  to  have 
been  the  fame  as  Ion,  the  fon  of  Xuth,  from  whom  the  Ioni- 
ans  were  defcended.  This  latter  point  I  {hall  not  controvert 

60  Gcnefis.  c.  10.  v.  5. 

at 
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at  prefent.  In  refpeft  to  the  former,  the  account  given  in 
the  fcriptures  is  undoubtedly  moft  true.  The  Tons  of  Japhet 
did  people  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
regions  of  Greece  and  Europe,  feparated  in  great  meafure 
from  the  Afiatic  continent  by  the  intervention  of  the  fea. 
They  certainly  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries. 
But  the  Helladians,  and  the  Ionians,  were  not  of  this  race. 
They  came  afterwards ;  and  all  their  bell  writers  agree,  that 
when  their  anceftors  made  their  way  into  thefe  provinces, 
they  were  poffeffed  by  a  prior  people.  Who  thefe  were  is 
no  v/here  uniformly  faid  :  only  they  agree  to  term  them  in 
general  £0/,  or  a  rude,  uncivilized  people.  As  my 

fyftem  depends  greatly  upon  this  point  ;  to  take  away  every 
prejudice  to  my  opinion,  I  will  in  fome  degree  anticipate, 
what  I  (hall  hereafter  more  fully  prove.  I  accordingly  fub- 
mit  to  the  reader  the  following  evidences  ;  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  if  we  confider,  what  might  be  brought  to  this 
purpofe,  Thefe  are  to  (hew,  that  the  Helladians  were  of  a 
different  race  from  the  fons  of  Japhet  :  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try,  when  they  came  to  it,  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  another 
people  ;  which  people  they  diftinguifhed  from  themfelves  by 
the  title  of 

E mrcaog  y.sv  ovv  o  M/Aijf/os  Tjra^i  Trig  Tls7\OTrovvr\<r%  $r\<riv> 
on  'ut^o  toov  'EAAjjj mv  umyiTolv  uvtw  BzgScigoi'  Jk  Tt  mi 

y j  ( TV{jL7rcc<rot  'EAAa^  mToucia  Bagficcgwv  to  'WOi'Aouov. 

Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  321. 

Em  Ss  fifJiuv  ct^otioTs^oi  B ctfagoi,  Plato  in  Cratylo. 
Vol.  1.  p.  425. 
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IlaAaf  Trig  vvv  KotXsfJLevr\g  ‘EAAaJ og  B afiagoi  .ra  'sroAAa 
mriTou/.  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  100. 

A gK&fioui  BagSagoi  (*wti<rav.  Scholia  Apollonii  Rhod.  L.  3. 
v.  461. 

Diodorus  mentions,  ASi ivaiiag — airoimg  Xctiruii  tojv  g£  Ai- 
yvurru.  L.  1.  p.  24. 

Again;  Teyovsvai  is  kou  toov  fiyspovoov  Tivag  A lyvTTixg  Tirana 
Toig  A Owouoig,  Ibidem. 

Africanus  having  fpoken  of  the  Egyptian  rites,  fays,  'Or* 
rs  ASwouxg  rocv  clvtoov  A lyvnnoig  anoXavsiv  sucog  r\v,  aToimg 
SKSiyoav  aTovoa^ei/sg,  rig  <pa<riv  aXKoi  re,  mi  sv  rw  T gtjtagrivu) 
®E07ro[JL7rog.  Apud  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evan.  L.  10.  c.  10.  p.  491. 

Concerning  perfons  from  Egypt. 

K szgo-^j  AiyvwTiog  uv,  ivo  yhw<r<rag  qiri?aT0.  Cedrenus. 
p.  82. 

Kg/^o\J/,  Aiywmog  to  ysvog ,  w/jtyi  Tag  A drjvag.  Scholia 
Ariftoph.  Pluti. 

'Qg  is  a  to  Xaewg  'uroXsoog  AiywrTiag , 

M sTa  tov  koltcl  Elyvyov  mTaKXvT^ov  szsivov, 

O  K sxgori/  TXa geysyovsv  A^ryaig  Tr\g  'EAA aiog.  J.  Tzetzes* 
Chil.  5.  hift.  18. 

K g/t£o\J/,  AiyvTTtog  to  ysvog ,  mr\<re  Tag  A 6r\vag.  Suidas. 

Paufanias  mentions  As7\sya  apKopevov  g£  A iyv7TT%.  L.  1. 
P-  95- 

Erectheus  from  Egypt.  Kai  tov  EgsyOsa  Ksyvfi  to  ysvog 
AiyvZTiov  ona.  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  25. 

Triptolemus  from  thence,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
Ohris.  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  17.  He  gave  the  Athenians 
6  laws. 
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laws.  Porphyry  mentions  Tow  A Qr\vr\<Ti  vofJLoSeTM  T^ttqAs- 
H iov .  Abftinent.  L.  4.  p.  431. 

It  is  faid,  that  Danaus  was  a  native  of  the  city  Chemmis  ; 
from  whence  he  made  his  expedition  to  Greece.  Actvccog 
Xs[JL[JUTr]S.  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  91. 

Navem  primus  ex  iEgypto  Danaus  advexit.  Pliny.  L.  7. 
c.  56.  He  brought  a  colony  with  him.  Asyun  Js  T ovg 
'uregi  A V.1/0LQV  ogfJLYiOsvTOLg  o^oiug  skbiQsv,  fcil.  e%  A iyv7rT8.  Dio¬ 
dorus.  L.  1.  p.  24. 

All  the  heads  of  the  Dorian  race  from  Egypt.  <&ouvoiclTQ 
ccv  eonsg  01  tocv  A ccgieuv  j ]ys[JLoveg  Aiyv7tTioi  id&ysvssg.  Hero¬ 
dotus.  L.  6.  c.  53. 

The  Lacedaemonians  efteemed  themfelves  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  as  the  Caphtorim  of  Paleftine  :  hence  they  furmifed, 
that  they  were  related  to  the  Jews.  1  Maccabees,  c.  12. 
v.  20,  21.  Jofephus  :  A.  J.  L.  12.  c.  4.  p.  606.  Perfeus 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  foreigner.  is  0  Ilegcem 

A oyog  heyerou,  avrog  0  Ylsgtrevg  sow  Ac r<rvgiog  sysv&ro  'EAA*^. 
Herodotus.  L.  6.  c.  54. 

It  is  faid  of  Cadmus,  that  he  came  originally  from  Egypt, 
in  company  with  Phoenix.  K OL^og  mi  ct7to  @/)6W  toov 

A iyv7modv.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  15. 

Eufebius  in  another  place  mentions  the  arrival  of  Cadmus 
with  a  company  of  Sai'tae.  They  founded  Athens,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  Greece  :  alfo  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  They  were  of 
Egypt ;  but  he  fays,  that  they  came  laft  from  Sidon.  It  is  in 
a  paffage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  a  former  race  in  Attica  before 
thofe  of  Egypt  called  Saitae :  IIA^  tuv  (jLSToucrirctnwv  v?egov 

eKSi  Scarce,  mi  mTQiKrpanM  7 y\v  Trig  'EAA a$o$  fJLr\T^07roXtv 

A  SriMSy 
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A&wcls'j  xai  rag  Qrfag,  %i$conuv  yag  a roi  ar  01x01  ex  Ka^ua 
T8  Ayrivopog.  Chron.  p.  14.  The  ancient  Athenians  wor- 
fhiped  Ifis :  and  were  in  their  looks,  and  in  their  manners- 
particularly  like  the  Egyptians.  Ka*  raig  iSeaig,  xai  r 01; 
rfienv  o^oiorarag  eivai  r oig  AiyvTrnoi g.  The  whole  of  their 
polity  was  plainly  borrowed  from  that  country.  Diod.  Sic. 
L.  1.  p.  24,  25,  26. 

It  is  faid  by  Sanchoniathon,  that  Cronus,  in  his  travels 
over  the  earth  in  company  with  his  daughter  Athena,  came 
to  Attica ,  which  he  bellowed  upon  her.  Eufeb.  P.  E. 
Lib.  r.  c.  10.  p.  38. 

This  is  not  unlike  the  account  given  by  the  Scholiafl  upon 
Lycophron  concerning  Cecrops  :  from  whence  the  legend 
may  receive  fome  light.  EA0&y  a£  (0  K exgo^)  oltco  Zaeug 
nro’heug  A lyvrra  rag  A^vag  <rvvmi<re.  Zaig  Se  tear  A lyvxnag 
) ]  A 6y\vol  "Keyerai,  ocg  <pY]<ri  Xaga%.  Lycoph.  v.  in.  Schol. 

Hence  it  is,  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  mythology  of 
Greece  is  borrowed  from  Egypt.  K adoXa  Js,  (pan,  rag  EA- 
Mvag  e%i$ia£eohai  rag  eripavezarag  Aiyvrn^y  'Hgwag  re ,  xai 

Geag.  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  20.  All  their  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  from  the  fame  quarter. 

II avqyvgiag  is  aga,  xai  /sropw,  xai  nr^orayuyag  nrgwroi 
cu/6gu7Tuv  A lyoitnoi  emvy  01  nroiri<ra[jLevQiy  m  1  nraoa  raruv  *EA- 
Kr\i/eg  [aejaaSrixan.  Herod.  L.  3.  c.  58. 

Et reira  ygova  nro7<Ka  $iehdovrogy  ervOovro  (01  EAA jjyg$)  ex  nog 
Aiyvzra  aniKopeva  ra  ovvopara  ruv  ©sow.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  52. 
See  alfo  L.  2.  c.  4. 

K  ou  nr  an  a  ra  ovvopara  rwv  Gear  e%  Atyvrra  shr^vSe  eg 
Vol.  I.  -  B  b  7 w 
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ty\v  *EAAa<Ja.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  50.  Hence  it  is  faid  that  the 
Corybantes  with  their  mother  Comba  came  and  fettled  at 
Athens :  K o^g  inTOLTOxx  (jlstcc  [/.YiTSgog.  Nonni  DionyL 
L.  13.  And  that  the  priefts  at  Athens,  ftyled  Eumolpidas, 
were  from  Egypt.  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  1.  p.  23.  One  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  brought  thefe  rites  to  Greece,  is  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  name  of  Melampus :  as  the  Egyptians  are 
in  general  under  the  character  of  Melampodes*  'EA?^(r/  yctg 

f/j  MsAapras  sw,  0  e%r)yqo'otfJLevQe  tx  A  lowers  xou  Try 

Svtriotv,  mi  ty\v  ^ro^7rr\v  T8  <paAA8,  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  49.  Fie 
is  likewife  faid  to  have  fFrft  introduced  phyfic :  by  which  this 
only  is  meant,  that  phyhc  too  came  from  Egypt. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  may  be  confulted  Lucian  de  Suria 
Dea.  II gwToi  fJLr\v  oLvigcdTrw v  A iyv7rnoi  xt7\.  Eufebius.  P. 
Evan.  Lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  469.  and  c.  5.  p.  473.  Clemens 
Alexand.  1.  1.  p.  361,  381.  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  1.  p.  2or 
p.  62,  63.  and  p.  86,  87.  Tatianus  Aifyrius.  p.  243,  274. 
'Thucydides.  L.  1.  c.  2,  3* 
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AND  OF 

ETYMOLOGICAL  TRUTHS 

THENCE  DEDUCIBLE, 

Exemplified  in  the  Names  of  Cities,  Lakes,  and 

Rivers. 

E?t  'sra  mi  'GroT&fJLOig  r;p3,  y\  mr  oxpeftsiocv,  dnreg  A iyvT- 
7101$  'BTgQg  70V  N S/AOV,  3)  K0L70L  mXKog^  <i$  Qb77CLKOI$  'GTgOg  IljJ- 
i isioVy  35  Kara  fjisyeQog,  cog  2kv6cu$  'urgog  7ov  Igrgov,  33  m7& 
[jlvQov,  clog  AnuXoig  'UTgog  7ov  A^sAwor.  Max.  Tyrius. 
Difiert.  viii.  p.  81. 

AS  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  Sun,  and  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  fire,  were  at  one  time  almoft  univerfal ; 
there  will  be  found  in  moft  places  a  fimilitude  in 
the  terms  of  worfhip.  And  though  this  mode  of  idolatry 
took  its  rife  in  one  particular  part  of  the  world ;  yet  as  it  was 
propagated  to  others  far  remote,  the  ftream,  however  widely 

diffufed. 
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diffufed,  will  flill  favour  of  the  fountain.  Moreover,  as  people 
were  determined  in  the  choice  of  their  holy  places  by  thofe 
preternatural  phenomena,  of  which  I  have  before  taken 
notice  ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  my  fyflem,  there  will  be  uni¬ 
formly  found  fome  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  temple, 
and  its  rites,  and  fituation :  fo  that  the  etymology  may  be 
afcertained  by  the  hiflory  of  the  place.  The  like  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  refpedl  to  rivers  and  mountains ;  efpecially  to  thofe, 
which  were  efleemed  at  all  facred  ;  and  which  were  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  Sun,  and  fire.  I  therefore  flatter  myfelf, 
that  the  etymologies,  which  I  ffiall  lay  before  the  reader,  will 
not  hand  fingle  and  unfupported  ;  but  there  will  be  an  ap- 
parent  analogy  throughout  the  whole.  The  allufion  will 
not  be  cafual,  and  remote,  nor  be  obtained  by  undue  in¬ 
flexions,  and  diflortions  :  but  however  complicated  the  name 
may  appear,  it  will  refolve  itfelf  eafily  into  the  original 
terms :  and  when  refolved,  the  truth  of  the  etymology  will 
be  afcertained  by  the  concomitant  hiflory.  If  it  be  a  Deity, 
or  other  perfonage,  the  truth  will  appear  from  his  office,  and 
department;  or  with  the  attributes  imputed  to  him.  To 
begin  then  with  ancient  Latium.  If  I  fhould  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  the  Goddefs  Feronia,  and  of  the  city  deno¬ 
minated  from  her,  I  fhould  deduce  the  name  from  Fer-On, 
ignis  Dei  Solis  :  and  fuppofe  the  place  to  have  been  addicted 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun,  and  the  rites  of  fire.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  find  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  rites  of  this  fort  were 
praclifed  here  :  and  one  cuflom,  which  remained  even  to 
the  time  of  Auguflus,  confifled  in  a  ceremony  of  the  pricfts, 
who  ufed  to  walk  barefoot  over  burning  coals,  1  Fv^voig  ycig 

1  Strabo,  L.  5.  p.  34 6. 
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fiefyaurui  otv6gcuciav,  mi  mroSiw  fjLsycckriV.  The  priejls 
with  their  feet  naked  walked  over  a  large  quantity  of  live  coals 
and  cinders.  The  town  flood  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  So- 
radte,  facred  to  Apollo  :  and  the  priefts  were  ftyled  Hirpi. 
Aruns  in  Virgil,  in  his  addrefs  to  Apollo,  takes  notice  of 
this  cuftom. 

*  Summe  Deum,  magni  cuftos  Sora&is,  Apollo, 

Quern  primi  colimus ;  cui  pineus  ardor  acervo 
Pafcitur,  et  medium  freti  pietate  per  ignem 
Cultores  multa  premimus  veftigia  pruna  ; 

Da,  Pater. 

The  temple  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  on  account  of  a 
peftilential  3  vapour,  which  arofe  from  a  cavern :  and  to 
which  fome  fhepherds  were  conducted  by  (A vko$)  a  wolf. 
Were  I  to  attempt  the  deciphering  of  Ferentum,  I  fhould 
proceed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  above.  I  fhould  fup- 
pofe  it  to  have  been  named  Fer-Rn ,  ignis y  vel  Solis  fons ,  from 
fomething  peculiar  either  in  its  rites,  or  fituation.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  find,  that  there  was  a  facred  fountain,  whofe  waters 
were  ftyled  Aquae  Ferentinae, —  cui  numen  etiam,  et  divinus 
cultus  tributus  4  fuit.  Here  was  a  grove  equally  facred,  men¬ 
tioned  by  5  Livy,  and  others  ;  where  the  ancient  Latines- 
ufed  to  hold  their  chief  afTemblies.  As  this  grand  meeting 
ufed  to  be  in  a  place  denominated  from  fire,  it  was  the  caufe 

1  Virgil.  iEn..  L.  xi.  v.  7 8 5. 

3  Servius  upon  the  foregoing  pafiuge. 

4  Cluver.  Italia.  L.  2.  p.  719. 

5  Livy.  L.  1.  c.  49.  Pompeius  Fed  us. 
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of  thofe  councils  being  called  Ferke  Latina?.  The  fountain, 
which  ran  through  the  grove,  arofe  at  the  foot  of  mount 6  Al- 
banus,  and  afterwards  formed  many  7  pools. 

The  ancient  Cuthites,  and  the  Perfians  after  them,  had  a 
great  veneration  for  fountains,  and  ftreams ;  which  alfo  pre¬ 
vailed  among  other  nations,  fo  as  to  have  been  at  one  time 
almoft  univerfal.  Of  this  regard  among  the  Perfians  Hero¬ 
dotus  takes  notice  :  8  SsSoncu  'uroretpiv;  rm  ijTOLVTui)  pxAigu : 
Of  all  things  in  nature  they  reverence  rivers  moft.  But  if  thefe 
rivers  were  attended  with  any  nitrous,  or  faline  quality,  or 
with  any  fiery  eruption,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  ftill  more 
facred ;  and  ever  diftinguifhed  with  fome  title  of  the  Deity. 
The  natives  of  Egypt  had  the  like  veneration.  Other  na- 
tions ,  fays  9  Athanafius,  reverenced  rivers  and  fountains ;  but 
above  all  people  in  the  world  the  Egyptians  held  them  in  the 
highejl  honour ,  and  efteemed  them  as  divine.  Julius  Firmicus 
gives  the  fame  account  of  them.  10  -fEgyptii  aquae  beneficium 
percipientes  aquam  colunt,  aquis  fupplicant.  From  hence 


6  Not  far  from  hence  was  a  diftrift  called  Ager  Solonus.  Sol-On  is  a  compound 
of  the  two  moft  common  names  given  to  the  Sun  ;  to  whom  the  place  and  waters 
were  facred. 

7  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis.  L.  3. 

8  Herodotus.  L.  1.  c.  138. 

Oiiuai  Sc  xcct  uSccti  xoci  uve fiour tv  (11  f lepcrctt.)  Herodotus.  L.  1.  c.  13 1. 

Ridetis  temporibus  prifeis  Perfas  fluvium  coluifte.  Arnobius  adverlus  Gentes. 
L.  6.  p.  196. 

9  AAA  a  TxroTa/ibs  xca  3 cpnvacs,  xai  tb-ccvtmv  fia/\t^cc  01  Atyvrruoi  •wporiTiy.ma.o  /, 
x<xt  Srem  ctvayoptv'dai.  Athanafius  adverfus  Gentes.  p.  2. 

Atynmoi  Jan  Srusai’  xouroi  f /.ev  uTraat  xetwov  to/s  Atyviniois  to  uScoo. 

Lucian.  Jupiter  Tragced.  V.  2.  p.  223.  Edit.  Salmurii. 

10  Julius  Firmicus.  p.  1. 
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the  cuftom  pafted  weftward  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  Europe.  In  proof  of  which  the  following  infcription 
is  to  be  found  in  Gruter  : 

11  Vafcaniae  in  Hifpania 

F  O  N  T  I  D  IVI  N  O. 

How  much  it  prevailed  among  the  Romans  we  learn  from 

Seneca.  12  Magnorum  fluviorum  capita  veneramur - co- 

luntur  aquarum  calentium  fontes ;  et  quasdam  ftagna,  quse 
vel  opacitas,  vel  immenfa  altitudo  facravit.  It  mattered  not 
what  the  nature  of  the  water  might  be,  if  it  had  a  peculiar 
quality.  At  Thebes  in  Ammonia  was  a  fountain,  which  was 
faid  to  have  been  cold  by  day  and  warm  at  night. 

13  mXsiTou  T3  TjKis.  It  was  Jiamed  the  fountain  of  the  Sun . 
In  Campania  was  a  fountain  Virena  ;  which  I  fhould  judge 
to  be  a  compound  of  Vir-En,  and  to  fignify  ignis  fons,  from 
being  dedicated  to  the  Deity  of  fire  on  account  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  quality.  I  accordingly  find  in  *4  Vitruvius,  that  it 
was  a  medicinal  fpring  and  of  a  ftrong  vitriolic  nature.  The 
Corinthians  had  in  their  Acropolis  a  IS  Pirene,  of  the  fame 
purport  as  Virena,  juft  mentioned.  It  was  a  beautiful  foun¬ 
tain  facred  to  Apollo,  whofe  16  image  was  at  the  head  of  the 
water  within  a  facred  inclofure.  We  read  of  a  Pyrene,  which 

"  Gruter.  Infcript.  Vol.  i.  p.  xciv. 

11  Senecas  Epift.  41. 

,J  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  18  r.  The  true  name  was  probably  Curene,  or  Curane. 

u  Vitruvij  Architect.  L.  8.  p.  163. 

15  Pliny.  L.  4.  c.  4.  p.  192.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  2. 

16  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  117.  E <fi  yt  x.xi  A/rcAAcwi'os  a.yaXy.ac.  -wpoi  rri  llcorir,^ 

x.ai  'meptCo^os  eq~iv. 

Pirene  and  Virene  are  the  fame  name.' 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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was  a  fountain  of  another  nature :  yet  of  the  fame  etymo¬ 
logy,  howeYer  differently  expreffed.  It  was  a  mountain,  and 
gave  name  to  the  vaft  ridge,  called  Saltus  Pyrenafi.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  compound  of  ,7Pur-ain,  and  fignifies  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  lire.  I  fhould  imagine  without  knowing  the  hiftory 
of  the  country,  that  this  mountain  once  flamed  ;  and  that 
the  name  was  given  from  this  circumftance.  Agreeably  to 
this  I  find  from  Ariftotle  de  Mirabilibus,  that  here  was  former¬ 
ly  an  eruption  of  fire.  The  fame  is  mentioned  by  Polidonius 
in  Strabo:  and  alfo  by  Diodorus;  who  adds — 18  Ta  f/,ev  ogY) 
oia  to  vv^sSyikos  /cKyiSyiuou  nvgwict.  Tdhat  the  mountains  from 
hence  had  the  name  ofPy  rencei .  Mount  iEtna  is  derived  very 
truly  by  Bochart  from  Aituna,  fornax  ;  as  being  a  refervoir  of 
molten  matter.  There  was  another  very  ancient  name,  In- 
effus  ;  by  which  the  natives  called  the  hill,  as  well  as  the  city, 
which  was  towards  the  bottom  of  it.  The  name  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Ain-Es,  like  Hanes  in  Egypt ;  and  fignifies  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  fire.  It  is  called  Ennefia  by  Diodorus  ;  who  fays,  that 
this  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  iEtna.  He  fpeaks  of 
the  city  ;  but  the  name  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the 
mountain,  to  which  it  was  primarily  applicable,  and  upon 
which  it  was  originally  conferred :  19  Kcu  7r\v  vvv  ovtroiv  A vtvy\v 
SKTtjVCLVTO,  TtTgo  7 878  E vvri<rictv.  Strabo  expreffes  the 

name  Innefa,  and  informs  us  more  precifely,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  was  fo  called.  0 1  Jg  a0  Arrvouoi  'ura.goL- 

17  Pur,  Pir,  Phur,  Yir :  all  fignify  fire. 

,s  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  312. 

19  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  xi.  p.  57. 

20  Strabo.  L.  6.  p.  412. 
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TYjV  h»r\T0LV  KO,?\X[JL£VYiV,  T Y]g  AlTVY\g  OgBlVY]Vy  (titOlfClV. 
Upon  this  the  people  withdrawing  themfelves  went  and  occupied 
the  upper  part  of  Mount  JEtna ,  which  was  called  Innefa,  T he 
city  Hanes  in  Egypt  was  of  the  fame  etymology  ;  being  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  Sun,  who  was  ftyled  Hanes,  Ain-Es,  fons 
ignis  five  lucis.  It  was  the  fame  as  the  Arab  Heliopolis, 
called  now  Matarea.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  calls  the  city 
Inys :  for  that  is  manifeftly  the  name  he  gives  it,  if  we  take 
away  the  Greek  termination.  hv<r<rogy  'UJ'oAig  A iyv7rT8  :  but 
Herodotus  from  whom  he  borrows,  renders  it  Ienis.  It 
would  have  been  more  truly  rendered  Dorice  Ianis ;  for  that 
was  nearer  to  the  real  name.  The  hiftorian  however  points 
it  out  plainly,  by  faying,  that  it  was  three  days  journey 
from  *3  mount  Calius  :  and  that  the  whole  way  was  through 
the  Arabian  defert.  This  is  a  fituation,  which  agrees  with 
no  other  city  in  all  Egypt,  except  that,  which  was  the 
Onium  of  the  later  Jews.  With  this  it  accords  precifely. 
There  feem  to  have  been  two  cities  named  On  from  the 
worfhip  of  the  Sun.  One  was  called  Zan,  Zon,  and  Zoan, 
in  the  land  of  Go-zan,  the  *4  Golhen  of  the  fcriptures.  The 

other 

41  Stephanus  fays,  that  it  was  near  mount  Cafius  :  but  Herodotus  exprefly  tells 
us,  that  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  three  days  journey  from  it. 

11  Atto  returns  roc  tjJCTro^ioc  roc  £7 n  S-aAacrcr??s  Itinera  nrohios  ra  A^ocQtxa. 

Herodotus.  L.  3.  c.  5. 

11  ToJ'g  fxera^v  Inviao  'nroA/os,  xoci  Kama  re  a xoet  mi  'XegGunSof  A/jtow, 
lov  ax  oAi^cv  xccftiov,  a AA’  oerov  (ti  r gets  n/jeepots  o^or,  anS'gov  e^i  S'etvus.  Hero¬ 
dotus.  ibidem. 

14  Go-zan  is  the  place  or  temple  of  the  Sun.  I  once  thought  that  Golhen,  or, 
as  it  is  fometimes  exprefled,  Gozan,  was  the  fame  as  Cufhan  ;  but  I  was  certainly 
miftaken.  The  diftrift  of  Golhen  was  indeed  the  nome  of  Cufhan  :  but  the  two 

C  c  2  words 
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other  was  the  city  On  in  Arabia;  called  alfo  Hanes.  They 
were  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  each  other :  and  are  both 
mentioned  together  by  the  prophet  25  Ifaiah.  For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan  ;  and  his  amhajj'adors  came  to  Hanes .  The  name 
of  each  of  thefe  cities,  on  account  of  the  fimilarity  of  war- 
/hip,  has  by  the  Greeks  been  tran/lated  26  Heliopolis ;  which 
has  caufed  great  confufion  in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt.  The 
latter  of  the  two  was  the  Ian  is,  or  Iawtroj,  of  the  Greeks ;  fo 
called  from  Hanes,  the  great  fountain  of  light,  the  Sun :  who 
was  worfhiped  under  that  title  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ara¬ 
bians.  It  lies  now  quite  in  ruins,  clofe  to  the  village  Ma- 
tarea,  which  has  rifen  from  it.  The  lituation  is  fo  pointed 
out,  that  we  cannot  be  mi/taken  :  and  we  find  moreover, 
which  is  a  circumftance  very  remarkable,  that  it  is  at  this 
day  called  by  the  Arabians  Ain  El  Sham,  the  fountain  of 
the  Sun ;  a  name  precifely  of  the  fame  purport  as  Planes. 
Of  this  we  are  informed  by  the  learned  geographer,  D’An- 
ville,  and  others  ;  though  the  name  by  different  travellers  is 
exprefled  with  fome  variation.  27  Cette  ville  prefque  enfe- 
velie  fous  des  ruines,  et  voifine,  dit  Abulfeda,  d’un  petit  lieu 
nomine  Matarea,  conferve  dans  les  geographies  Arabes  le 


words  are  noc  of  the  lame  purport.  Gofhen  is  the  fame  as  Go-fhan,  and  Go-zan, 
analogous  to  Beth-fhan,  and  fignifies  the  place  of  the  Sun.  Go-fhen,  Go-fhan,  Go- 
zan,  and  Gau-zan,  are  all  variations  of  the  fame  name.  In  refpedt  to  On,  there 
were  two  cities  fo  called.  The  one  was  in  Egypt,  where  Poti-phera  was  Pried:. 
Genefis.  c.  41.  v.  45.  The  other  flood  in  Arabia,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Seventy: 

ri  e^-iv  'HA/a-roAfs.  Exodus,  c.  1.  v.  11.  This  was  alfo  called  Onium,  and 
Hanes,  the  Ianifus  of  Herodotus. 

1,5  Ifaiah.  c.  30.  v.  4. 

16  See  Obfervations  upon  the  Ancient  Hiflory  of  Egypt,  p.  124.  p.  137. 

97  D’Anville  Memoires  fur  l’Egypt,  p.  1 14. 
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noin  d’  Ain-Siems,  ou  de  fontaine  du  Soleil.  A  like  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  Egmont  and  28  Hayman ;  though  they 
exprefs  the  name  Ain  El  Cham :  a  variation  of  little  con- 
fequence.  The  reafon,  why  the  ancient  name  has  been  laid 
alide  by  thofe  who  refide  there,  is  undoubtedly  this.  Bo- 
chart  tells  us,  that  fince  the  religion  of  Mahomet  has  taken 
place,  the  Arabs  look  upon  Hanes  as  the  devil :  29  proinde 
ab  ipfis  ipfe  Daemon  dnjh  vocatur.  Hence  they  have  abo¬ 
lished  Hanes :  but  the  name  Ain  El  Cham,  of  the  fame  pur¬ 
port,  they  have  buffered  to  remain. 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  an  objection  liable  to  be  made 
from  a  fuppofition,  that  if  Hanes  Signified  the  fountain  of 
light ,  as  I  have  prefumed,  it  would  have  been  differently  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Hebrew.  This  is  a  Strange  fallacy;  but  yet 
very  predominant.  Without  doubt  thofe  learned  men,  who 
have  preceded  in  thefe  refearches,  would  have  bid  fair  for 
noble  difcoveries,  had  they  not  been  too  limited,  and  biaffed, 
in  their  notions.  But  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  mod  of 
thofe,  who  have  engaged  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  have 
ruined  the  purport  of  their  labours  through  fome  prevailing 
prejudice.  They  have  not  confidered,  that  every  other  na¬ 
tion,  to  which  we  can  poffibly  gain  accefs,  or  from  whom 
we  have  any  hiftory  derived,  appears  to  have  expreffed  fo¬ 
reign  terms  differently  from  the  natives,  in  whofe  language 
they  were  found.  And  without  a  miracle  the  Hebrews  muff 
have  done  the  fame.  We.  pronounce  all  French  names  dif— 

13  Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  107.  It  is  by  them  expreffed.  Ain  d  Cham,  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  obelifk  :  but  the  meaning  is  plain. 

19  Bochart.  Geog.  Sacra.  L.  1.  c.  3-5.  p.  638. 

ferently  - 
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ferently  from  the  people  of  that  country:  and  they  do  the 
fame  in  refped  to  us.  What  we  call  London,  they  exprefs 
Londres :  England  they  ftyle  Angleterre.  What  fome  call 
Bazil,  they  pronounce  Bal:  Munchen,  Munich:  Mentz,  May- 
ence  :  Ravenfpurg,  Ratifbon.  The  like  variation  was  ob- 
fervable  of  old.  Carthago  of  the  Romans  was  Carchedon 
among  the  Greeks.  Elannibal  was  rendered  Annibas :  Af- 
drubal,  Afdroubas :  and  probably  neither  was  confonant  to 
the  Punic  mode  of  expreflion.  If  then  a  prophet  were  to 
rife  from  the  dead,  and  preach  to  any  nation,  he  would 
make  ufe  of  terms  adapted  to  their  idiom  and  ufage  ;  with¬ 
out  any  retrofpedt  to  the  original  of  the  terms,  whether  they 
were  domeftic,  or  foreign.  The  facred  writers  undoubtedly 
obferved  this  rule  towards  the  people,  for  whom  they  wrote  ; 
and  varied  in  their  exprefiing  of  foreign  terms ;  as  the  ufage 
of  the  people  varied.  For  the  Jewifh  nation  at  times  dif¬ 
fered  from  its  neighbours,  and  from  itfelf.  We  may  be 
morally  certain,  that  the  place,  rendered  by  them  Ekron,  was 
by  the  natives  called  Achoron ;  the  Accaron,  Axmguv,  of 
Jofephus,  and  the  Seventy.  What  they  termed  Philiftim,  was 
Peleftin :  Eleazer,  in  their  own  language  they  changed  to 
Lazar,  and  Lazarus :  and  of  the  Greek  <rvvefyiov  they  formed 
Sanhedrim.  Hence  we  may  be  certified,  that  the  Jews,  and 
their  anceftors,  as  well  as  all  nations  upon  earth,  were  liable 
to  exprefs  foreign  terms  with  a  variation,  being  led  by  a  na¬ 
tural  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  fpeech.  They  therefore  are 
furely  to  be  blamed,  who  would  deduce  the  orthography  of 
all  ancient  words  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  bring  every  extra¬ 
neous  term  to  that  teft.  It  requires  no  great  infight  into 

that 
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that  language  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  procedure.  Yet 
no  prejudice  has  been  more  30  common.  The  learned  Mi- 
chaelis  has  taken  notice  of  this  31  fatal  attachment,  and  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a  ft  range  illufton.  He  fays,  that  it  is  the  reignmg  in - 
jluenza ,  to  which  all  are  liable ,  who  make  the  Hebrew  their  prin¬ 
cipal  fludy.  The  only  way  to  obtain  the  latent  purport  of 
ancient  terms  is  by  a  fair  analyfts.  This  muft  be  difcovered 
by  an  apparent  analogy;  and  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  the 
place,  or  perfon,  to  whom  the  terms  relate.  If  fuch  helps 
can  be  obtained  ;  we  may  determine  very  truly  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  an  Egyptian  or  Syriac  name  ;  however  it  may  appear 
repugnant  to  the  orthography  ot  the  Hebrews.  The  term 
Hanes  is  not  fo  uncommon  as  may  be  imagined.  Zeus  was 
worfhiped  under  this  title  in  Greece,  and  ftyled  Z svg  A ivr\<riog. 
The  Scholiaft  upon  Apollonius  Rhodius  mentions  his  temple, 
and  terms  it 32  Aiag  A ivryix  Isgov,  i  fJLVYjfjLovsvsi  mi  Asm  sv  'gts- 
mi  A YipLarfievris  sv  hipistri.  It  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by 
Strabo,  who  fpeaks  of  a  mountain  Hanes,  where  the  temple 
flood.  33  M  syi^ov  is  ogag  sv  olut/i  A  mg  (lege  Aivr\g)y  sv  ch  to  ra 
A  log  A  ivrjtris  isgov.  The  mountain  of  Zeus  Aineftus  muft 
have  been  Aines,  and  not  Ainos ;  though  it  occurs  fo  in  our 
prefent  copies  of  Strabo.  The  Scholiaft  above  quotes  a  verfe 
from  Heftod,  where  the  Poet  ftyles  the  Deity  A iVY\iog. 

Ej/0’  oiy  swgstr&riv  A ivtfita  v^i^sipvn, 

59  See  page  59.  notes. 

11  Diflertation  of  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  language,  and  of  language  upon 
opinion.  Sedt.  vi.  p.  67.  of  the  tranflation. 

31  Scholia  upon  Apollonius..  L.  2.  v.  297. 

33  Strabo.  L.  xo.  p.  700. 
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Ainei'us,  and  Ainefius  are  both  alike  from  Hanes,  the  Deity 
of  Egypt,  whofe  rites  may  be  traced  in  various  parts.  There 
were  places  named  Aineas,  and  Amelia  in  Thrace  ;  wrhich 
are  of  the  fame  original.  This  title  occurs  fometimes  with 
the  prefix  Ph’anes :  and  the  Deity  fo  called  was  by  the  early 
theologifts  thought  to  have  been  of  the  highefi:  antiquity. 
They  efteemed  him  the  fame  as  H  O uranus,  and  Dionufus : 
and  went  fo  far  as  to  give  him  a  creative  35  power,  and  to  de¬ 
duce  all  things  from  him.  The  Grecians  from  Phanes  formed 
QavcuoS)  which  they  gave  as  a  title  both  to  36  Zeus,  and 
Apollo.  In  this  there  was  nothing  extraordinary,  for  they 
were  both  the  fame  God.  In  the  north  of  Italy  was  a  diftrid 
called  Ager  37  Pifanus.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  Hanes,  and  Phanes ;  only  the  terms  are  re- 
verfed.  It  fignifies  ignis  fons :  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
etymology  I  have  found  the  place  to  have  been  famous  for 
its  hot  ftreams,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Aquae  Pifanae.  Cuma  in  Campania  was  certainly 
denominated  from  Chum,  heat,  on  account  of  its  foil,  and 
fituation.  Its  medicinal  38  waters  are  well  known  ;  which 
were  called  Aquae  Cumanae.  The  term  Cumana  is  not  formed 
merely  by  a  Latine  infledion  ;  but  confifts  of  the  terms  Cu- 


u  Orphic.  Frag.  7. 

35  Oi  SrtoAoyoi —  ev  ye  no  Gavrin  rnv  f  ri/JU3gytx.w  ainxv  ctvvpLvrirav.  Orphic. 
Fragment.  8.  from  Proclus  in  Timasum. 

i&  Xv  fxoi  Zeus  0  4>cucuo$  wets.  Eurip.  Rhefus.  v.  355. 

^ara/05  AtoAAwj'  ev  X.iois.  Hefych. 

37  Pliny.  L.  2.  c.  106.  p.  120. 

!S  A UTpx  re  'wa.^ei  to  ^oopiov  yrftiv  xvto/xxtcc  avicvicc.  Jofephi  Antiq. 

L.  18.  c.  14. 
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main,  and  fignifies  a  hot  fountain ;  or  a  fountain  of  Chum, 
or  Cham,  the  Sun.  The  country  about  it  was  called  Phle¬ 
gm  ;  and  its  waters  are  mentioned  by  Lucretius. 

40  Qualis  apud  Cumas  locus  eft,  montemque  Vefevum, 
Oppleti  calidis  ubi  fumant  fontibus  au&us. 

Here  was  a  cavern,  which  of  old  was  a  place  of  prophecy. 
It  was  the  feat  of  the  Sibylla  Cumana ;  who  was  fuppofed  to 
have  come  from  41  Babylonia.  As  Cuma  was  properly  Cu- 
man  ;  fo  Baiae  was  Baian ;  and  Alba  near  mount  Albanus  4% 
Alban  :  for  the  Romans  often  dropped  the  n  final.  Pifa  fo 
celebrated  in  Elis  was  originally  Pifan,  of  the  fame  purport 
as  the  Aquae  Pifanae  above.  It  was  fo  called  from  a  facred 
fountain,  to  which  only  the  name  can  be  primarily  appli¬ 
cable  :  and  we  are  affined  by  Strabo  43  Tj y  KgY\vr\v  Yh<rcx.v  si- 
that  the  fountain  had  certainly  the  name  of  Pifan.  I 
have  mentioned  that  Mount  Pyrene  was  fo  called  from  being 
a  fountain  of  fire  :  fuch  mountains  often  have  hot  ftreams  in 
their  vicinity,  which  are  generally  of  great  utility.  Such  we 
find  to  have  been  in  Aquitania  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain, 
which  were  called  Thermae  Onefae ;  and  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  as  44  QegfJict  KaXhiza.  'urorifJLOdTCiTz  vfbtTog.  What  in 
one  part  of  the  world  was  termed  Cumana,  was  in  another 
rendered  Comana.  There  was  a  grand  city  of  this  name  in 

40  Lucretius.  L.  6 . 

41  Juftin  Martyr.  Cohort,  p.  33. 

41  Mount  Albanus  was  denominated  Al-ban  from  its  fountains  and  baths. 

45  Strabo.  L.  8.  545. 

44  Strabo.  L.  4.  p.  290.  Onefa  fignifies  fobs  ignis,  analogous  to  Hanes. 

Vol,  I,  D  d  Cappadocia, 
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Cappadocia,  where  flood  one  of  the  noblefl  Puratheia  in  Alia. 
The  Deity  wcrfhiped  was  reprefented  as  a  feminine,  and 
flyled  Anai’t,  and  Anai's  ;  which  latter  is  the  fame  as  Hanes. 
She  v/as  well  known  alfo  in  Perils,  Mefopotamia,  and  at  Eg- 
batana  in  Media.  Both  An-ait,  and  An-ais,  fignifies  a 
fountain  of  lire.  Generally  near  her  temples,  there  was  an 
eruption  of  that  element ;  particularly  at  Egbatana,  and  Ar- 
bela.  Of  the  latter  Strabo  gives  an  account,  and  of  the 
fiery  matter  which  was  near  it.  45  Tlsgi  A^SijAa  &  mi 
A Y)fJLYlTglCtg  'UTO'hig'  Slff  i]  T8  VKQUCi  H.QLL  TCL  'UTVgCl  (or  'UTV- 

gsict),  mi  to  TY\g  AvoiioLs  isgov. 

I  Ihould  take  the  town  of  Egnatia  in  Italy  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  purport  as  Hanes  above  mentioned  :  for  Hanes 
was  fometimes  exprefied  with  a  guttural,  Hagnes ;  from 
whence  came  the  ignis  of  the  Romans.  In  Arcadia  near 
mount  Lyceus  was  a  facred  fountain  ;  into  which  one  of  the 
nymphs,  who  nurfed  Jupiter,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
changed.  It  was  called  Hagnon,  the  fame  as  Ain-On,  the 
fount  of  the  Sun.  From  Ain  of  the  Amonians,  exprefied 
Agn,  came  the  dyvog  of  the  Greeks,  which  fignified  any  thing 
pure  and  clean ;  purus  five  callus.  Hence  was  derived 
dyveiov,  'Klyonov'  dyvotiov,  mOctgov'  dyi/Yi,  mdetgx  :  as  we  may 
learn  from  Hefychius.  Paufanias  ftyles  the  fountain  46  Hag- 
no  :  but  it  was  originally  Hagnon,  the  fountain  of  the  Sun  : 
hence  we  learn  in  another  place  of  Hefychius,  dyvQ7roh£i&OLiy 

45  Strabo.  L.  1 6.  p.  1072.  fee  alio  L.  11.  p.  779.  and  L.  12.  p.  83$.  likewife 
Plutarch  in  Artaxerxe. 

46  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  678. 

TO 
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To  vivo  falx  Sege&ca.  The  town  Egnatia,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  above,  flood  in  campis  Salentinis,  and  at  this  day  is 
called  Anazo,  and  Anazzo.  It  was  fo  named  from  the  rites 
of  fire  :  and  that  thofe  cuftoms  were  here  pradtifed,  we  may 
learn  from  fome  remains  of  them  among  the  natives  in  the 
times  of  Horace  and  Pliny.  The  former  calls  the  place  by 
contraction  47  Gnatia : 

Dein  Gnatia  Nymphis 
Iratis  extrudla  dedit  rifumque,  jocumque  ; 

Dum  flammis  fine  thura  liquefcere  limine  facro 
Perfuadere  cupit. 

Horace  fpeaks  as  if  they  had  no  fire :  but  according  to 
Pliny  they  boafted  of  having  a  facred  and  fpontaneous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  in  their  temple.  4S  Reperitur  apud  audtores  in 
Salentino  oppido  Egnatia,  impofito  ligno  in  faxum  quoddam 
ibi  facram  protinus  flammam  exiflere.  From  hence  un¬ 
doubtedly  came  alfo  the  name  of  Salentum,  which  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Sal-En,  Solis  fons  ;  and  arofe  from  this  facred  fire 
to  which  the  Salentini  pretended.  They  were  Amonians, 
who  fettled  here,  and  who  came  laft  from  Crete.  49  T«£  $e 
XciKemvag  K gqrm  cfflOMsg  <pa<ri.  Innumerable  inftances  of 
this  fort  might  be  brought  from  Sicily :  for  this  ifiand 
abounded  with  places,  which  were  of  Amonian  original. 

47  Horace.  L.  i.  Sat.  5.  v.  97. 

48  Pliny.  L.  2.  c.  no.  p.  123. 

49  Strabo.  L.  6.  p.  430. 

The  ancient  Salentini  worfhiped  the  Sun  under  the  title  of  Man-zan,  or  Man- 
zana:  by  which  is  meant  Menes,  Sol  Feftus  in  V.  O&obris. 
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Thucydides,  and  other  Greek  writers,  call  them  Pheni- 
cians 50 :  £hxovv  <5s  mi  Qoivuceg  'urs^i  'UTolvolv  SitteXiM,  But 
they  were  a  different  people  from  thofe,  whom  he  fuppofes. 
Befides  the  term  Phenician  was  not  a  name,  but  a  title  : 
which  was  affumed  by  people  of  different  parts ;  as  I  fhall 
fhew.  The  diflrid,  upon  which  the  Grecians  conferred  it, 
could  not  have  fupplied  people  fufficient  to  occupy  the  many 
regions,  which  the  Phenicians  were  fuppofed  to  have  pof- 
feffed.  It  was  an  appellation,  by  which  no  part  of  Canaan 
was  called  by  the  ancient  and  true  inhabitants :  nor  was  it 
ever  admitted,  and  in  ufe,  till  the  Grecians  got  poffeffion  of 
the  coaft.  It  was  even  then  limited  to  a  fmall  trad  3  to  the 
coaft  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

If  fo  many  inftances  may  be  obtained  from  the  weft, 
many  more  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  eaft ; 
from  whence  thefe  terms  were  originally  derived.  Almoft 
all  the  places  in  Greece  were  of  oriental  etymology ;  or  at 
leaft  from  Egypt.  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  the  name  of  Me¬ 
thane  in  the  Peloponnefus  had  fome  relation  to  a  fountain, 
being  compounded  of  Meth-an,  the  fountain  of  the  Egyptian 
Deity,  Meth,  whom  the  Greeks  called  MijTfs,  Meetis. 

f  K ou  M rfci;  'urgwTog  yeveTug,  mi  Egwg  'SroA vrs^g.  . 

50  Thucydides.  L.  6.  c.  2.  p.  379. 

51  Orphic.  Fragment.  6.  v.  19.  from  Proclus.  p.  3 66. 

Mwns,  divine  wifdom,  by  which  the  world  was  framed :  efteemed  the  fame  as 
Phanes,  and  Dionufus. 

Autos  ts  6  Aiovvaos^  x.a.1  x.<xi  HpixSTcaos*  Ibidem  p.  373. 

MnTis — IgfAmuzroii)  EoA/?,  $&>?,  Z mS'ornp,  from  Orpheus :  Eufebii  Chronicon. 
p.  4.  • 
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We  learn  from  54  Paufanias,  that  there  was  in  this  place  a 
temple  and  a  flatue  of  Ills,  and  a  ftatue  alfo  of  Hermes  in 
the  forum  ;  and  that  it  was  fituated  near  fome  hot  fprings. 
We  may  from  hence  form  a  judgment,  why  this  name  was 
given,  and  from  what  country  it  was  imported.  We  find 
this  term  fometimes  compounded  Meth-On,  of  which  name 
there  was  a  town  in  53  Mefienia.  Inftances  to  our  purpofe 
from  Greece  will  accrue  continually  in  the  courfe  of  our 

1 

work. 

One  reafon  for  holding  waters  fo  facred  arofe  from  a  no¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  gifted  with  fupernatural  powers.  Jam- 
blichus  takes  notice  of  many  ways,  by  which  the  gift  of  di¬ 
vination  was  to  be  obtained.  54  Some ,  fays  h procure  a  pro¬ 
phetic  fpirit  by  drinking  the  facred  water ,  as  is  the  pra&ice  of 
Apollo  s  prieft  at  Colophon.  Some  by  fitting  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern ,  as  the  women  do ,  who  give  out  oracles  at  Delphi.  Others 
are  infpired  by  the  vapour ,  which  arifes  from  the  waters  ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  thofe ,  who  are  prieft ejfes  at  Brattchidee.  He  adds  55, 
in  refpeSl  to  the  oracle  at  Colophon ,  that  the  prophetic  fpirit  was 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  water.  The  fountain ,  fro?n  whence 
it  flowed ,  was  in  an  apartment  under  ground ;  and  the  prieft 
went  thither  to  partake  of  the  emanation.  From  this  hiftory  of 

51  IcnS'oi  evTca/Qa.  I sgov,  xai  ayah/ax^  xat  girt  t?;s  ayopai  E^.y  —  fxai  Ay- 

tocc.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  190. 

53  Paufanias.  L.  4.  p.  287. 

5+  'O/cf'’  vfoop  'zuiovTti)  xu^u-j rsg  0  (h  KoAo^ouw  'legeusr y  KAapiy.  'O ih  q*o/uuois  'wctga.- 
jcjcG vy.£voi,  fit's  ai  £v  AsA^o/s  Srtcnr  iCpc  xi.  'OiF  g%  uS'cnoov  XTy-i^o/agm,  xaQct7reg  di  gv 
ngcxpmtS'gs.  Jamblichus  de  Myfteriis.  Se£t.  3.  c.  1 1.  p.  72. 

55  ToJ'e  gv  KoAotp&jvi  fj.avTtiov  oy.oAoygnxt  ,wxpx  n rxai  S'ioc.  uS'aros  %g/iu.xTi^£iv'  givx  1 
yap  Tzrriywgv  oixu  xaTayers,  xxi  air  awns  ,aiitiv  tdv  npo^yruv.  Jamblichus.  ibid. 

the 
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the  place  we  may  learn  the  purport  of  the  name,  by  which 
this  oracular  place  was  called.  Colophon  is  Col-Oph  On, 
tumulus  Dei  Solis  Pythonis,  and  correfponds  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  given.  The  river,  into  which  this  fountain  ran,  was 
facred,  and  named  Halefus ;  it  was  alfo  called  55  Anelon  : 
An-El-On,  Fons  Dei  Solis.  Halefus  is  compofed  of  well 
known  titles  of  the  fame  God. 

Delos  was  famed  for  its  oracle ;  and  for  a  fountain  facred 
to  the  prophetic  Deity.  It  was  called  56  Inopus.  This  is  a 
plain  compound  of  Ain-Opus,  Fons  Pythonis.  Places  named 
Afopus,  Elopus,  and  the  like,  are  of  the  fame  analogy.  The 
God  of  light,  Orus,  was  often  ftyled  Az-El  ;  whence  we 
meet  with  many  places  named  Azelis,  Azilis,  Azila,  and  by 
apocope,  Zelis,  Zela,  and  Zeleia.  In  Lycia  was  the  city 
Phafelis,  fituated  upon  the  mountain  57  Chimsera  ;  which 
mountain  had  the  fame  name,  and  was  facred  to  the  God  of 
fire.  Phafelis  is  a  compound  of  Phi,  which  in  the  Amonian 
language  is  a  mouth  or  opening ;  and  of  Azel  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Ph’Afelis  fignifies  Os  Vulcani,  five  apertura  ignis  ; 
in  other  words  a  chafm  of  fire.  The  reafon  why  this  name 
was  impofed  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  the  place  5S.  Fla- 
grat  in  Phafelitide  Mons  Chimaera,  et  quidem  immortali  die- 

55  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  65 9.  AvsXovtos  tb  ev  KoA o(puvi  xxi  HAzyeiuv  'zvomtxi  4 u - 
xpornrx  aSscrt. 

56  Callimachus :  Hymn  to  Delos. 

Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  742. 

57  Pliny.  L.  2.  c.  106.  p.  122. 

58  Pliny  above. 

Ot<  Tuvp  zq-iv  eTyw  tyxcrvAt^os  tv  A vxiet  aOcsyaroi',  xa.i  on  a.£i  xuitTou  in  ^srpxiy 
xca  nntTct,  xxi  fiy.egcc y.  Ctefias  apud  Photium.  clxxiii. 
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bus,  et  nodibus  flamma.  Chimsera  is  a  compound  of  Cham- 
Ur,  the  name  of  the  Deity,  whofe  altar  flood  towards  the 
top  of  the  59  mountain.  At  no  great  diftance  flood  Mount 
Argaius,  which  was  a  part  of  the  great  ridge,  called  Taurus. 
This  Argaius  may  be  either  derived  from  Har,  a  mountain  ; 
or  from  Aur,  fire.  We  may  fuppofe  Ar-gaius  to  fignify 
Mons  cavus  :  or  rather  ignis,  cavitas ,  five  V ulcani  domus ,  a 
name  given  from  its  being  hollow,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
refervoir  of  fiery  matter.  The  hiftory  of  the  mountain  may 
be  feen  in  Strabo  ;  who  fays,  that  it  was  immenfely  high, 
and  ever  covered  with  fnow ;  it  flood  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
mana,  Caftabala,  Caefarea,  and  Tyana:  and  all  the  country 
about  it  abounded  with  fiery  60  eruptions.  But  the  moft  fa- 
tisfadory  idea  of  this  mountain  may  be  obtained  from  coins, 
which  were  flruck  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  particularly  01  defcribe 
it,  both  as  an  hollow,  and  an  inflamed  mountain. 

In  Thrace  was  a  region  called  Pasonia,  which  feems  to 
have  had  its  name  from  P’Eon,  the  God  of  light  T  The 
natives  of  thefe  parts  were  ftyled  both  Peonians,  and  Pie- 
rians ;  which  names  equally  relate  to  the  Sun.,  Agreeably  to 
this  Maximus  Tyrius  tells  us,  that  they  particularly  wor- 
fhiped  that  luminary  :  and  adds,  that  they  had  no  image  ; 


59  Uavreij  oaoi  fyoivixcv  eS'oi  tvayvv  v S/j-ovtou, 

Ai7rv  t g  Mctcrcrtx'JTCio  poor,  {2 mjjlov  ire  X/fta/paw.  Nonnus..  L.  3. 

60  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  812.  For  the  purport  of  Gaius,.domus  vel  cavitas.  See  Ra¬ 
dicals.  p.  97. 

61  Patinae  Numifmata  Imperatprum.  p.  1S0.  1.  194.. 

61  He  was  called  both  Peon,  and  Peor  :  and  the  country  from  him  Peonia  and 
Pieria.  The  chief  cities  were  Alorus,  Aineas,  Chamfa,  Methane :  all  of  oriental 
etymology. 
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but  inftead  of  it  ufed  to  fufpend  upon  an  high  pole  a  difk  of 
metal;  probably  of  fine  gold,  as  they  were  rich  in  that  mine¬ 
ral  :  and  before  this  they  performed  their  63  adoration. 

There  is  an  apparent  analogy  between  the  names  of  places 
farther  eaft ;  whofe  inhabitants  were  all  worfhipers  of  the 
Sun.  Hence  moft  names  are  an  affemblage  of  his  titles. 
Such  is  Cyrreftia,  Chalybon,  Comana,  Ancura,  Cocalia,  Ca- 
byra,  Arbela,  Amida,  Emefa,  Edeffa,  and  the  like.  Emefa 
is  a  compound  of  Ham-Es :  The  natives  are  faid  by  Eeftus 
Avienus  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  Sun  : 

*+  Denique  flammicomo  devoti  pe&ora  Soli 
Vitam  agitant. 

Similar  to  Emefa  was  Edeffa,  or  more  properly  Adefa,  fo 
named  from  Hades,  the  God  of  light.  The  Emperor  Julian 
ftyles  the  region,  'isgov  £%  amos  7w  'H Kite  65  •fcosgiov.  This 
city  was  alfo  from  its  worfhip  ffyled  66  Ur,.  Urhoe  and  Ur- 
choe  ;  which  laft  was  probably  the  name  of  the  67  temple. 

There  were  many  places  called  Arfene,  Arline,  Arlinoe, 
Arliana.  Thefe  were  all  the  fame  name,  only  varied  in  dif- 

65  Tlaioves  cri^eat  rev  «A tov'  ayaAfj.a  S's  «A<a  F] la.ionx.ov  Sicrxos  @£>ot%u$  u7rep  jjLCCxpH 
j-uAa.  Maximus  Tyrius.  DifTert.  8.  p.  87. 

Of  the  wealth  of  this  people,  and  of  their  fkill  in  mufic  and  pharmacy,  See  Strabo. 
Epitom.  L.  7. 

6 *  Rufus  Feftus  Avienus.  Defcrip.  Orbis.  v.  1083. 

65  Juliani  Cratio  in  Solem.  Orat.  4.  p.  150. 

' lepwvTca  cTe  ctvroi  (E S'eao-yvoi)  tw  S’gw  «A <w*  tbt ov  yetp  6t  e7n^M^toi  ce£&criy  ta 
vix.oov  (pwvy  EActyciCaAov  xa Aavm.  Herodian.  L.  3. 

66  EdeflTeni  Urchoienfes — Urhoe,  ignis,  lux,  &c.  Theoph.  Sigefredi  Bayeri 
Hift.  Ofrhoena.  p.  4. 

67  Urchoe  fignifies  Ori  domus,  vel  templum;  Solis  iEdes, 

Ur  in  Chaldea  is  by  Ptolemy  called  Orchoe. 
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ferent  countries :  and  they  were  confequently  of  the  fame 
purport.  Arfinoe  is  a  compound  of  arez-ain,  Solis  fons : 
and  mod  places  fo  denominated  will  be  found  famed  for 
fome  fountain.  One  of  this  name  was  in  Syria  :  68  A grivori 
T&OAig  SV  XvglCL,  £771  (&8VU  K£lfJL£VY\.  CC770  Se  78  f%8V8  KgtyOLg  £g£V- 
ysrcci  'urAsiomg — ap  007 1 j  'GTokig  wopLOLfou.  Arfinoe  is  a  city  in 
Syria ,  jituated  upon  a  rifing  ground ,  out  of  which  ijfue  many 
fireams  ;  from  hence  the  city  had  its  na?ne.  Arfine,  and  Ar- 
iiana  in  Babylonia  had  69  fountains  of  bitumen.  Arfene  in 
Armenia  was  a  nitrous  lake  :  70  A g<rr\VY\  AifjLVYj — Vi7gi7ig.  Near 
Arfinoe  upon  the  Red  Sea  were  hot  ftreams  of  bitter  71  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  Arfinoe  near  72  Ephefus  had  waters  equally  bitter. 

There  were  many  people  called  Hyrcani ;  and  cities  and 
regions,  Hyrcania :  In  the  hiftory  of  which  there  will  be 
uniformly  found  fome  reference  to  fire.  The  name  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Ur-chane,  the  God  of  that  element.  He  was  wor- 
fhiped  particularly  at  Ur  in  Chaldea  :  and  one  tribe  of  that 
nation  were  called  Urchani.  Strabo  mentions  them  as  only 
one  branch  of  the  73  literati ;  but  n  Pliny  fpeaks  of  them  as 

68  Etymologicum  magnum.  The  author  adds,  apaxt  yag  to  ^oriaai,  as  if  it 
were  of  Grecian  original. 

69  Marcellinus.  L.  23.  p.  287. 

70  Apo-wh,  tiv  xou  Qcovirtv  jcaAaax  — gyr  virprnf*  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.  801. 

71  nguTor  [*ev  <x.7T  Ag<rtvori$  izrapcSeovTi  rnv  <Pe%iocv  ri7reipov  Srepfjicc  'cs-Aiioaiv  ccvAois 
ex.  urerpyis  u^wAwsas  S'a AxtIxv  cTx>?0 £<Tax.  Agatharchides  de  Rubro  mari.  p.  54. 

ExTa  aAA vv  <zzroA iv  Apa-ivorw'  Sira.  SrepfAcov  vS'a.Toov  gJc£oAas,  •mx.pcpv  xcu  a.A[M>poovi 
Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1114. 

71  Some  make  Ephefus  and  Arfinoe  to  have  been  the  fame.  See  Scholia  upon 
Dionyfius.  v.  828. 

73  Strabo.  L.  1 6.  p.  1074.  See  Radicals,  p.  41. 

7+  Pliny.  L.  6.  c.  27.  Euphraten  praeclufere  Orcheni :  nec  nifi  Pafitigri  defertur 
ad  mare. 

Vol.  I.  E  e  a  people, 
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a  people,  a  tribe  of  the  Chaldeans.  Here  was  the  fource  of 
fire-worfhip :  and  all  the  country  was  replete  with  bitumen 
and  fire.  There  was  a  region  Hyrcania  inhabited  by  the 
Medes ;  which  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  inflammable 
nature.  The  people  were  called  Hyrcani,  and  Aftabeni  : 
which  latter  fignifies  the  fons  of  fire.  Cellarius  mentions  a 
city  Hyrcania  in  76  Lydia.  There  were  certainly  people 
ftyled  Hyrcani ;  and  a  large  plain  called  Campus  Hyrcanus 
77  in  the  fame  part  of  the  world.  It  feems  to  have  been  a 
part  of  that  parched  and  burning  region  called  mTOLKsmvfJLSvrjy 
fo  named  from  the  fires,  with  which  it  abounded.  It  was  near 
Hierapolis,  Caroura,  and  Fofla  Charonea,  all  famed  for  fire. 

It  may  feem  extraordinary ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  Hercynian  foreft  in  Germany  was  no  other  than  the 
Hurcanian,  and  that  it  was  denominated  from  the  God  Ur- 
can,  who  was  worfhiped  here  as  well  as  in  the  eaft.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Eratofthenes,  and  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
fyvfJLog  OgKvnog,  or  the  foreft  of  78  Orcun ;  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  fame  name  as  that  above.  I  have  taken  notice, 
that  the  name  of  the  mountain  Pyrene  fignified  a  fountain 

75  Ptolemy  Geog. 

Jfidorus  Characemis.  Geog.  Vet.  vol.  2.  p.  7. 

6  Cellarii  Geog.  Vol.  2.  p.  80. 

"  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  868,  869.  and  L.  13.  p.  929 — 932. 

b<p  cfg  Z’irtfya.vilx  TeQp'txf'v;  tojv  'zu-eS'iuv. 

Strabo  fuppofes  that  the  Campus  Hyrcanus  was  fo  named  from  the  Perfians, 
as  alfo  KugB  'medtov  near  it,  but  they  feem  to  have  been  fo  denominated  ab  origine. 
f  he  river  Organ,  which  ran  into  the  Mseander  from  the  Campus  Hyrcanus,  was 
properly  Ur-chan.  Ancyra  was  An-cura,  fo  named,  a  fonte  Solis:  xugos  yap  0 
riAtot.  ,  All  the  names  throughout  the  country  have  a  correfpondence :  all  relate 
either  to  the  foil,  or  the  religion  of  the  natives ;  and  betray  a  great  antiquity. 

7?  Ptolemy.  Geog.  L.  2.  c.  11. 
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of  fire,  and  that  the  mountain  had  once  flamed.  There 
was  a  Pyrene  among  the  Alpes  79  Tridentini,  and  at  the  foot 
of  it  a  city  of  the  fame  80  name  ;  which  one  would  infer  to 
have  been  fo  denominated  from  the  like  circumftance.  I 
mention  this  becaufe  here  was  the  regio  Hercynia,  where 
the  Hercynian  foreft  81  commenced,  and  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  his  account  of  thefe 
parts  fays,  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  this  mountain  Py¬ 
rene  once  82  burning  :  and  conformably  to  this  notion  it  is 
ftill  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  great  83  Brenner.  The 
country  therefore  and  the  foreft  may  have  been  called  Or- 
cunian  upon  this  account.  For  as  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun, 
the  Deity  of  fire,  prevailed  greatly  at  places  of  this  nature, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  Hercynia,  which  Ptolemy  expreftes 
O gxonoLy  was  fo  named  from  Or- cun,  the  God  of  that  ele¬ 
ment. 

We  muft  not  be  furprifed  to  find  Amonian  names  among 
the  Alpes ;  for  fome  of  that  family  were  the  firft  who  pafted 
them.  The  merit  of  great  performances  was  by  the  Greeks 

79  Mentioned  in  Pliny’s  Panegyric :  and  in  Seneca  j  confolatio  ad  Helv.  L.  6. 
Ariftotle  in  Meteoris. 

80  Here  was  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Danube.  Icp-pos  re  yap  njorapioi  ag£a- 

pievoi  ex  Ke/iruv  xat  rivpyvvs  mottos  peet,  ixeariv  niv  Eu^w7r»r.  Herodotus. 

L.  2-  c.  33. 

81  See  Cluverii  Germania. 

Sz  Beatus  Rhenanus.  Rerum  Germanic.  L.  3. 

s?  It  is  called  by  the  Swifs,  Le  Grand  Brenner :  by  the  other  Germans,  Der 
grofs  Verner. 

Mount  Csnis,  as  we  term  it,  is  properly  Mount  Chen-Is,  Mons  Dei  Vulcani.  It 
is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Monte  Canife  :  and  is  part  of  the  Alpes  Cot- 
tias.  Cluver.  Ital.  vol.  1.  L.  1.  c.  32.  p.  337.  Mons  Geneber  Jovii. 

E  e  2 
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generally  attributed  to  a  iingle  perfon.  This  paflage  there¬ 
fore  through  the  mountains  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Hercules :  by  others  of  Cottus,  and  8+  Cottius.. 
From  hence  this  particular  branch  of  the  mountains  had  the 
name  of  Alpes  Cottiae ;  and  the  country  was  called  Regio 
Cottiana  :  wherein  were  about  twelve  capital  85  cities.  Some 
of  that  ancient  and  facred  nation,  the  Hyperboreans,  are  faid 
by  Polidonius  to  have  taken  up  their  rehdence  in  thefe  parts* 
86  Tag  'Yxegfiogeis; — oixew  nrsgi  ret;  AXksi;  ryj;  It cthiet;.  Here 
inhabited  the  Taurini:  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  was  Comus. 
Strabo  fbyles  the  country  the  land  of  87  Ideonus,  and  Cottius.. 
Thefe  names  will  be  found  hereafter  to  be  very  remarkable.. 
Indeed  many  of  the  Alpine  appellations  were  Amonian ;  as 
were  alfo  their  rites :  and  the  like  is  to  be  obferved  in  many 
parts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  Among  other  evidences, 
the  worfhip  of  Ids,  and  of  her  facred  fhip,  is  to  be  noted ; 
which  prevailed  among  the  Suevi.  88  Pars  Suevorum  et  Ifidi 
facrificat :  unde  caufa  et  origo  peregrino  facro,  parurn  com- 
peri ;  nifi  quod  lignum  ipfum  in  modum  Liburnae  figuratum 
docet  advedtam  religionem.  The  fhip  of  Ills  was  alfo  re- 

*4  See  Marcellinus.  L.  15.  c.  10.  p.  7 7.  and  the  authors  quoted  by  Cluverius. 
Italia  Antiqua  above. 

They  are  ftyled  AA7rg<s  2xot iou  by  Procopius;  Rerutn  Goth.  L.  2. 

Marcellinus  thinks,  that  a  king  Cottius  gave  name  to  thefe  Alps  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  but  Cottius  was  the  national  title  of  the  king ;  as  Cottia  was  of  the. 
nation  far  prior  to  the  time  of  Auguftus. 

85  Pliny.  L.  3.  c.  20.  Cottiance  civitates  duodecim. 

86  Scholia  upon  Apollonius.  L.  2.  v.  677. 

*7  T&tmv  <f’  g <p  xcu  v  to  lJ'eoiys  yny  nsci  ts  Kstt^.  Strabo.  L.  4. 

p.  312. 

!8  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanorum. 
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verenced  at  Rome :  and  is  marked  in  the  S9  calendar  for  the 
month  of  March.  From  whence  the  myftery  was  derived,  we 
may  learn  from  90  Fulgentius.  Navigium  Ifidis  iEgyptus  colit. 
Hence  we  find,  that  the  whole  of  it  came  from  Egypt.  The 
like  is  fhewn  by  91  LaCtantius.  To  this  purpofe  I  could  bring 
innumerable  proofs,  were  I  not  limited  in  my  progrefs.  I 
may  perhaps  hereafter  introduce  fomething  upon  this  head, 
if  I  ffiould  at  any  time  touch  upon  the  antiquities  of  Britain 
and  Ireland;  which  feem  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  known. 
Both  of  thefe  countries,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  abound 
with  facred  terms,  which  have  been  greatly  overlooked.  I 
will  therefore  fay  fo  much  in  furtherance  of  the  British  Anti¬ 
quarian,  as  to  inform  him,  that  names  of  places,  efpecially  of 
hills,  promontories,  and  rivers,  are  of  long  duration ;  and 
fuffer  little  change.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  thing, 
which  was  efteemed  at  all  facred,  fuch  as  temples,  towers,, 
and  high  mounds  of  earth ;  which  in  early  times  were  ufed 
for  altars.  More  particularly  all  mineral  and  medicinal  wa¬ 
ters  will  be  found  in  a  great  degree  to  retain  their  ancient 
names  :  and  among  thefe  there  may  be  obferved  a  refemblance 
in  moft  parts  of  the  world.  For  when  names  have  been  once 
determinately  affixed,  they  are  not  eafily  effaced.  The  Gre¬ 
cians,  who  under  Alexander  fettled  in  Syria,  and  Mefopota- 
mia,  changed  many  names  of  places,  and  gave  to  others  in¬ 
flections,  and  terminations  after  the  mode  of  their  own  coun- 

8;  Gruter.  Vol.  i.  p.  13&. 

9°  Fulgentius.-  Mytholog.  L.  r.  c.  25.  p.  655. 

91  Ladiantius  de  falfa  Relig.  Vol.  1.  L.  t.  c.  11.  p.  47. 

To  thefe  inftances  add  the  worlhip  of  Seatur,  and  Thuth,  called  Thautates,  Sec 
Cluvtrii  Gei mania  L.  1.  c.  26..  p.  18 8,  and  189. 

$  try* 
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try.  But  Marcellinus,  who  was  in  thofe  parts  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  Julian,  allures  us  that  thefe  changes  and  variations  were 
all  cancelled :  and  that  in  his  time  the  ancient  names  pre¬ 
vailed.  Every  body,  I  prefume,  is  acquainted  with  the 
hillory  of  Palmyra,  and  of  Zenobia  the  queen  ;  who  having 
been  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  afterwards  led 
in  triumph.  How  much  that  city  was  beautified  by  this 
princefs,  and  by  thofe  of  her  family,  may  be  known  by  the 
llately  ruins,  which  are  ftill  extant.  Yet  I  have  been  allured 
by  my  late  excellent  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Wood,  that  if 
you  were  to  mention  Palmyra  to  an  Arab  upon  the  fpot,  he 
would  not  know  to  what  you  alluded  :  nor  would  you  find 
him  at  all  more  acquainted  with  the  hillory  of  Odaenatus,  and 
Zenobia.  Inllead  of  Palmyra  he  would  talk  of  Tedmor  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  Zenobia  he  would  tell  you,  that  it  was  built  by  Sal- 
mah  Ebn  Doud,  that  is  by  Solomon  the  fon  of  David.  This 
is  exadtly  conformable  to  the  account  in  the  fcriptures :  for  it 
is  faid  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  92  He  alfo  (Solomon)  built 
cTadmor  in  the  wildernefs.  The  Grecian  name  Palmyra,  probably 
of  two  thoufand  years  Handing,  is  novel  to  a  native  Arab, 

As  it  appeared  to  me  neceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
rites,  and  worfhip,  in  the  firll  ages,  at  leaft  in  refpedt  to  that 
great  family,  with  which  I  fhall  be  principally  concerned,  I 
took  this  opportunity  at  the  fame  time  to  introduce  thefe  ety¬ 
mological  inquiries.  This  I  have  done  to  the  intent  that  the 
reader  may  at  firll  fetting  out  fee  the  true  nature  of  my 
fyllem ;  and  my  method  of  inveftigation.  He  will  hereby  be 
able  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  fcope  which  I  purfue  ;  and  of 

9*  2  Chronicles,  c.  8.  v.  4. 

the 
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the  terms  on  which  I  found  my  analyhs.  If  it  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  grounds,  on  which  I  proceed,  are  good,  and  my 
method  clear,  and  warrantable,  the  fubfequent  hiftories  will 
in  confequence  of  it  receive  great  illuftration.  But  fhould  it 
be  my  misfortune  to  have  my  fyftem  thought  precarious,  or 
contrary  to  the  truth,  let  it  be  placed  to  no  account,  but  be 
totally  fet  alide  :  as  the  hiftory  will  fpeak  for  itfelf  -x  and.  may 
without  thefe  helps  be  authenticated. 
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WORSHIP  paid  at  CAVERNS, 

AND  OP 


The  Adoration  of  Fire  in  the  iirft  Ages. 


AS  foon  as  religion  began  to  lofe  its  purity,  it  degene¬ 
rated  very  fail :  and  inftead  of  a  reverential  awe,  and 
plealing  fenfe  of  duty,  there  fucceeded  a  fearful  gloom,  and 
unnatural  horror,  which  were  continually  augmented,  as  fu- 
perftition  increafed.  Men  repaired  in  the  firft  ages  either  to 
the  lonely  fummits  of  mountains,  or  elfe  to  caverns  in  the 
rocks,  and  hollows  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ;  which  they 
thought  were  the  relidence  of  their  Gods.  At  the  entrance 
of  thefe  they  raifed  their  altars,  and  performed  their  vows. 
Porphyry  takes  notice,  how  much  this  mode  of  worfhip  pre- 
Vol.  I.  F  f  vailed 
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vailed  among  the  firft  nations  upon  the  earth  1  Effrihoucic 
roivvv  mi  oLvrgy.  tccv  'Bra.XcuoTa.Toav,  TtTgiv  kou  vaxg  £7rivor\<rcti9 
§soig  cupotrusnoM  mi  ev  K pcev  K sgrpronf  A u,  ev  Agmhct- 
jjmj,  mi  Uavi  ev  A vtceitfi  mi  ev  Na^oo  Aiovvrw.  When  in. 
procefs  of  time  they  began  to  ere£t  temples,  they  were  ftill 
determined  in  their  fttuation  by  the  vicinity  of  thefe  objects, 
which  they  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  facred 
enclofure.  Thefe  melancholy  receftes  were  efteemed  the 
places  of  the  higheft  fan&ity  :  and  fo  greatly  did  this  notion 
prevail,  that  in  aftertimes,  when  this  practice  had  ceafed,  ftill. 
the  innermoft  part  of  the  temple  was  denominated  the  cavern. 
Hence  the  Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron  interprets  the  words 
vroLg  oLvrgoi  in  the  poet,  3  Tag  efroorarsg  T07nig  ra  volh,  The 
cavern  is  the  innermojl  place  of  the  temple.  Paufanias  fpeaking 
of  a  cavern  in  Phocis  fays,  that  it  was  particularly  facred  to 
Aphrodite.  3  A <pgcJiTY\-  <T  eyji  ev  <r7rYp\ciiy  npocg.  In  this 

1  Porphyry  de  Antro  Nympharum.  p.  2.62.  Edit.  Cantab.  1655. 

He  fpeaks  of  Zoroafter,  A vrotpoes  cttvXxiov  tv  rots  '«rA^o-/or  oozm  tvs  nepct- 
£&s  ar0 vgor9  xxi  •smycts  ca/iegMaotvTos  eis  Tipo#  ru 'wccvfrwv  'zjowTUy  xoti  zvxTgos 

N/8oa.  p.  254. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  BaoxQpuv  tpoy.xTx  repxTUxs  efj.7rtex.  Cohor- 
tatio  ad  Gentes. 

A vTpx  fJtiv  cf«  cf/xa/w 5  01  ’waXa.iot,  x. a/  <nrv\cuu9  tw  xo<7ftu  xa0/g^yj/.  Porphyry  de 
Antro  Nymph,  p.  252.  There  was  oftentimes  an  olive-tree  planted  near  thefe  ca¬ 
verns,  as  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  in  Ithaca. 

AuT Up  £7T/  XgUTOS  XlfJLiVOS  TCtrUpt/AA OS  EA XIX, 

Ay%oQi  ccutvs  Avrpov,  Homer,  de  Antro  Ithacenfi.  Odyff.  L.  E.  v.  3461. 

*  Lycophron.  v.  208.  Scholia. 

3  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  898.  I  imagine,  that  the  word  caverna,  a  cavern,  was  de¬ 
nominated  originally  Ca-Ouran,  Donuis  Cceleftis,  vel  Domus  Dei,  from  the  fup- 
pofed  fandlity  of  fuch  places. 
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cavern  divine  honours  were  paid  to  Aphrodite.  Parnaflus  was 
rendered  holy  for  nothing  more  than  for  thefe  unpromiling 
circumflances.  *1  zgovgenrig  0  YlctgvaiTcrog,  syyov  cm gcc  re  mi  a 
yugiot.  TifJLWfJLSi/x  re,  mi  dyi?£V0(JLSV0L*.  "The  mountain  of  Par- 
najfus  is  a  place  of  great  reverence ,  having  many  caverns ,  and 
other  detached  fpots  highly  honoured ,  and J'anSlified.  At  Taenarus 
was  a  temple  with  a  fearful  aperture,  through  which  it  was 
fabled  that  Hercules  dragged  to  light  the  dog  of  hell.  The 
cave  itfelf  feems  to  have  been  the  temple  ;  for  it  is  faid, 

5  E 7ti  t jj  ocHgcx.  Nao£  £im<ru.evQ$  (nnqAouw .  Upon  the  top  of  the 
promontory  Jlands  a  temple  in  appearance  like  a  cavern.  The 
lituation  of  Delphi  feems  to  have  been  determined  on  account 
of  a  mighty  chafm  in  the  hill,  6  onog  yoLcr^ctlog  sv  ru  roittc  : 
and  Apollo  is  faid  to  have  chofen  it  for  an  oracular  fhrine, 
on  account  of  the  effluvia  which  from  thence  proceeded. 

7  Ut  vidit  Paean  vaflos  telluris  hiatus 
Divinam  fpirare  fidem,  ventofque  loquaces 
Exhalare  folum,  facris  fe  condidit  antris, 

Incubuitque  adyto  :  vates  ibi  fadtus  Apollo. 

Here  alfo  was  the  temple  of  the  8  Mufes,  which  flood 


4  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  63S. 

Er&a  vb 

Xrvyvov  'Zi£v AA»s  e^iv  oixmYigiov 

Tpoovu  Bepsfyu  avfx.<zTyp€<pa  <?eytis.  Lycophron  of  the  Sibyls  cavern  near  the 
promontory  Zofterion.  v.  1278. 

5  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  5.  275. 

6  Scholia  upon  Ariftophanes ;  Plutus.  v.  9.  and  Euripides  in  the  Orefte's,  v.  164. 

7  Lucan.  L.  5.  v.  82. 

Mbcm  ya.i 0  n v  Iegov  tvrav9a  'srepi  tvv  cx.va.7rv ow  to  vcxpco nd;.  Pliftarch.  de  Pyth. 
Oracul.  Vol.  1.  p.  402, 

F  f  2  clofe 
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clofe  upon  a  reeking  ftream.  But  what  rendered  Delphi 
more  remarkable,  and  more  reverenced,  was  the  Corycian 
Gave,  which  lay  between  that  hill  and  Parfraflus.  It  Went 
under  ground  a  great  way  :  and  Paufanias,  who  made  it  his 
particular  bufinefs  to  vifit  places  of  this  nature,  fays,  that  it 
was  the  mofi  extraordinary  of  any  which  he  ever  beheld .  9  Av- 
rgov  Kwgvxtiov  <ro)AouWY,  dv  ferJW,  Sect;  ftfyov  There 

were  many  caves  ftyled  Corycian  :  one  in  Cilicia,  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  from  Parthenius,who  fpeaks  of  a  city 
of  the  fame  name  :  Ila^  to  K Mgvxiov  cu/Tgto  N vpQwv,  afyct- 
yctfov  SectfJLOi.  Near  which  city  was  the  Corycian  caverh ,  f acred 
to  the  nymphs ,  which  afforded  a  fight  the  mofi  afionijhing . 
There  was  a  plaoe  of  this  fort  at  10 11  Samacon  in  Elis,  and, 
like  the  above,  confecrated  to  the  nymphs.  There  Were 
likewife  medicinal  waters,  from  which  people  troubled  with 
cutaneous,  and  fcrofulous  diforders,  found  great  benefit.  I 
have  mentioned  the  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  ”  Phrygia ;  and 
the  chafm  within  its  precindts,  out  of  which  there  ifiued  a 
peftilential  vapour.  There  was  a  city  of  the  fame  name  in 

Syria,  where  flood  a  temple  of  the  higheft  antiquity  :  and 
in  this  temple  was  a  fifiure,  through  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,  the  waters  at  the  deluge  retired. 
Innumerable  inftances  might  be  produced  to  this  purpofe 
from  Paufanias,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  writers. 

9  Paufanias.  L.  io.  p.  877. 

*°  Paufanias.  L.  5.  p.  987.  Sama  Con,  Cceli  vel  Cceleftis  Dominus. 

"  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  869.  L.  13.  p.  934.  Demeter  and  Kora  were  worfhiped  at 
the  Charonian  cavern,  mentioned  by  Strabo:  ’Xapuviov  uv rpov  ^■uvy.a.^'ov  ry  (pvast. 
L.  14.  p.  961.  >4 

11  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria. 

It 
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I  *  .  •  ►  # 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Greek  term  ttoikog,  hollow, 
was  often  fubflituted  for  Coelus,  heaven :  and,  I  think  it  will 
appear  to  have  been  thus  ufed  from  the  fubfequent  hiflory, 
wherein  the  worfhip  of  the  Atlantians  is  defcribed.  The 
mythologifls  gave  out,  that  Atlas  fupported  heaven:  one 
reafon  for  this  notion  was,  that  upon  mount  Atlas  flood  a 
temple  to  Coelus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Maximus  Tyrius  in  one 
of  his  differtations,  and  is  here  as  in  many  other  inflances 
changed  to  jcoikog,  hollow.  The  temple  was  undoubtedly  a 
cavern :  but  the  name  is  to  be  underflood  in  its  original  ac¬ 
ceptation,  as  Coel,  the  houfe  of  God  ;  to  which  the  natives 
paid  their  adoration.  This  mode  of  worfhip  among  the  At¬ 
lantians  betrays  a  great  antiquity ;  as  the  temple  feems  to 
have  been  merely  a  vafl  hollow  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  to  have  had  in  it  neither  image,  nor  pillar,  nor  flone,  nor 
any  material  object  of  adoration  :  13  Egr  cSs  AtXol;  ogog  koiM v, 

sfttstxiag  btyrihov . - Taro  A&vuv  xou  legov,  xou  §eog,  xcci  og- 

xog,  mi  CLyoChpLOL.  This  Atlas  (of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking) 
is  a  mountain  with  a  cavity ,  and  of  a  tolerable  height ,  which  the 
natives  efteem  both  as  a  temple ,  and  a  Deity :  and  it  is  the  great 
objeSl  by  which  they  fwear  \  and  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions. 
The  cave  in  the  mountain  was  certainly  named  Co-el,  the 
houfe  of  God;  equivalent  to  Coelus  of  the  Romans.  To  this 
the  people  made  their  offerings :  and  this  was  the  heaven 
which  Atlas  was  fuppofed  to  fupport.  It  feems  to  have  been 
no  uncommon  term  among  the  Africans.  There  was  a  city 
in  Lybia  named  Coel,  which  the  Romans  rendered  Coelu. 


*3  Maximus  Tyrius.  Difiert.  8.  p.  87. 


They 
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They  would  have  exprefied  it  Coelus,  or  Coelus ;  but  the 
name  was  copied  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  before  the 
s  final  was  admitted  into  their  writings.  Vaillant  has  given 
feveral  fpecimens  of  coins  ftruck  in  this  city  to  the  honour  of 
fome  of  the  Roman  14  emperors,  but  efpecially  of  Verus,  Coin- 
modus^  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

Among  the  Perfians  molt  of  the  temples  were  caverns  in 
rocks,  either  formed  by  nature,  or  artificially  produced.  They 
had  likewife  Puratheia,  or  open  temples,  for  the  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  fire.  I  fhall  hereafter  fhew,  that  the  religion, 
of  which  I  have  been  treating,  was  derived  from  the  fons  of 
Chus :  and  in  the  ancient  province  of  Chufiftan,  called  after¬ 
wards  Perfis,  there  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day  many  curious 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which  have  a  reference  to  that  wor- 
fhip.  The  learned  Hyde  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  either 
15  palaces,  or  tombs.  The  chief  building,  which  he  has  taken 
for  a  palace,  is  manifeftly  a  Puratheion ;  one  of  thofe  open 
edifices  called  by  the  Greeks,  *T 7rou6gOL,  It  is  very  like  the 
temple  at  Lucorein  in  upper  Egypt ;  and  feems  to  be  ftill 
entire.  At  a  glance  we  may  perceive,  that  it  wras  never  in¬ 
tended  for  an  habitation.  At  a  diftance  are  fome  facred 
grottos,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ;  the  fame,  which  he  ima¬ 
gines  to  have  been  tombs.  Many  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
of  the  moderns,  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion.  In  the 
front  of  thefe  grottos  are  reprefentations  of  various  cha¬ 
racters :  and  among  others  is  figured,  more  than  once,  a 

14  Vaillant:  Numifm.  ^Erea  Imperator.  Pars  prima.  p.  243,  245,  285.  and  elfe- 
where. 

15  Hyde.  Religio  Veterum  Perfarum.  c.  23.  p.  306,  7,  8. 


princely 
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princely  perfonage,  who  is  approaching  the  altar,  where  the 
facred  fire  is  16  burning.  Above  all  is  the  Sun,  and  the 
figure  of  a  Deity  in  a  cloud,  with  fometimes  a  facred  ban¬ 
dage,  at  other  times  a  ferpent  entwined  round  hs  middle^ 
fimilar  to  the  Cnuphis  of  Egypt.  Hyde  fuppofes  the  figure 
above  to  be  the  foul  of  the  king,  who  ftands  before  the  altar  : 
but  it  is  certainly  an  emblem  of  the  Deity,  of  which  we 
have  a  fecond  example  in  Le  17  Bruyn,  copied  from  another 
part  of  thefe  edifices,  Hyde  takes  notice,  that  there  were 
feveral  repetitions  of  this  hiftory,  and*  particularly  of  perfons, 
folem  et  ignem  in  pariete  delineatos  intuentes  :  yet  he  forms 
his  judgment  from  one  fpecimen  only.  Thefe  curious  fam- 
ples  of  ancient  architecture  are  defcribed  by  18  Kasmpfer, 
19  Mandeflo,  20  Chardin,  and  11  Le  Bruyn.  They  are  like- 
wife  taken  notice  of  by  21  Thevenot,  and  Herbert.  In  re- 
fpect  to  the  grottos  I  am  perfuaded,  that  they  were  temples, 
and  not  tombs.  Nothing  was  more  common  among;  the 

O  O 

Perfians,  than  to  have  their,  temples  ,  formed  out  of  rocks. 
Mithras  e  Petra  23  was  in  a  manner  a  proverb.  Porphyry 

16  See  PLATE  ii,  iii. 

17  Le  Bruyn.  Plate  153. 

See  the  fubfequent  plate  with  the  characters  of  Cneuphls. 

,0  Kaempfer.  Amoenitates  Exoticse.  p.  325. 

19  Mandeflo.  p.  3.  He  mentions  the  lacred  fire,  and  a  ferpent. 

Sir  John  Chardin.  Herbert  alfo  delcribes  thefe  caverns,  and  a  fcrpent,  and 
wings  *,  which  was  the  fame  emblem  as  the  Cneuphis  of  Egypt. 

11  Le  Bruyn’s  Travels.  Vol.  2.  p.  20.  See  plate  117,  118,  119,  120.  Alfo  p. 
158,  159,  166,  167. 

Thevenot.  Part  2d.  p,  144,  1 46. 

li  Oi  ret  T9  Midpn  /uu^tipicc  'snx.pa.dtS’ovr&i  Xtyuaiv  gx  •srSTpa?  ysySyfiaGxi  avTov,  x.cu 
o-tjjA a/or  xaABcn  tqv  to-ttov.  Cum  Tryphone  Dialog.,  p.  168.. 


allures 
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allures  us,  that  the  Deity  had  always  a  rock,  or  cavern  for 
his  temple  :  that  people,  in  all  places,  where  the  name  of 
Mithras  was  known,  paid  their  worlhip  at  a  H  cavern.  Juf- 
tin  Martyr  fpeaks  to  the  fame  15  purpofe  :  and  Lutatius  Pla- 
cidus  mentions  that  this  mode  of  worlhip  began  among  the 
Perlians.  26  Perfas  in  fpelasis  coli  folem  primi  invenifle  di- 
cuntur.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  to  think  that  thefe 
grottos  were  tombs ;  or  that  the  Perlians  ever  made  ufe  of 
fuch  places  for  the  fepulture  of  their  kings.  The  tombs  of 
27  Cyrus,  28  Nitocris,  and  other  oriental  princes,  were  within 
the  precindls  of  their  cities :  from  whence,  as  well  as  from 
the  devices  upon  the  entablatures  of  thefe  grottos,  we  may 
be  allured  that  they  were  deligned  for  temples.  Le  Bruyn 
indeed  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  places  of  burial ;  which 
is  very  natural  for  a  perfon  to  imagine,  who  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ancient  worlhip  of  the  people.  Theve- 
not  alfo  fays,  that  he  39  went  into  the  caverns,  and  faw  fe- 
veral  done  coffins.  But  this  was  merely  conje&ural :  for  the 

t 

He  fpeaks  of  people,  n<zt'Toc%v9  ottb  t ov  TShQpxv  eyvwo-cu',  cf/a  <77njAau3  /Afa- 
ftevav.  Porphyry  dc  Antro  Nympharum.  p.  263. 

15  Juftin  Martyr  fupra. 

Scholia  upon  Statius.  Thebaid.  L.  1.  v.  720. 

Seu  Perfei  de  rupibus  Antri 
Indignata  fequi  torquentem  cornua  Mithran. 

17  Plutarch.  Alexander,  p.  703.  and  Arrian.  L.  6.  p.  273. 

Herodotus.  L.  1.  c.  187. 

29  Thevenot.  Part.  2d.  p.  144,  146. 

Some  fay  that  Thevenot  was  never  out  of  Europe :  confequently  the  travels 
which  go  under  his  name  were  the  work  of  another  perfon :  for  they  have  many 
curious  circumftances,  which  could  not  be  mere  fidtion.  But  there  were  two  per- 
fons  of  this  name :  and  one  of  them  was  a  celebrated  traveller. 

things, 
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things,  to  which  he  alludes,  wrere  not  in  the  fhape  of  cof¬ 
fins,  and  had  undoubtedly  been  placed  there  as  citterns  for 
water,  which  the  Perfians  ufed  in  their  nodurnal  luttrations. 
This  we  may  in  great  meafure  learn  from  his  own  words : 
for  he  fays,  that  thefe  refervoirs  were  fquare,  and  had  a  near 
refemblance  to  the  bafons  of  a  fountain.  The  hills,  where 
thefe  grottos  have  been  formed,  are  probably  the  fame, 
which  were  of  old  famous  for  the  ftrange  echoes,  and  noifes 
heard  upon  them.  The  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus  3°,  who  quotes  it  from  the  writers,  who 
treated  of  the  Perfic  h-iftory.  It  feems  that  there  were  fome 
facred  hills  in  Perfis,  where,  as  people  palled  by,  there  w’ere 
heard  fhouts,  as  of  a  multitude  of  people  :  alfo  hymns,  and 
exultations,  and  other  uncommon  noifes.  Thefe  founds  un¬ 
doubtedly  proceeded  from  the  priefts  at  their  midnight  wor- 
fhip  :  whofe  voices  at  that  feafon  were  reverberated  by  the 
mountains,  and  were  accompanied  with  a  reverential  awe  in 
thofe,  who  heard  them.  The  country  below  was  called, 
Xw£a  Toov  Mocyuv,  the  region  of  the  Magi. 

The  principal  building  alfo,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  palace,  was  a  temple  j  but  of  a  different  fort.  The, 
travellers  above  fay,  that  it  is  called  Iftachar :  and  Hyde  re¬ 
peats  it,  and  tells  us,  that  it  fignifies  e  rupe  fumptum,  feu 
rupe  conftans  faxeum  palatium  :  and  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  fachr,  rupes,  in  the  eighth  31  conjugation. 

I  am  forry,  that  I  am  obliged  to  controvert  this  learned  man’s 

30  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  L.  6.  p.  756. 

31  Hyde  de  Religione  Vet.  Perfar.  p.  306. 
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opinion,  and  to  encounter  him  upon  his  own  ground,  about 
a  point  of  oriental  etymology.  I  am  intirely  a  ftranger  to 
the  Perfic,  and  Arabic  languages ;  yet  I  cannot  acquiefce  in 
his  opinion.  I  do  not  think,  that  the  words  e  rupe  furnp- 
tum,  vel  rupe  conftans  faxeum  palatium,  are  at  any  rate  ma¬ 
terials,  out  of  which  a  proper  name  could  be  conftrucfted. 
The  place  to  be  fure,  whether  a  palace,  or  a  temple,  is  built 
of  ftone  taken  from  the  quarry,  or  rock  :  but  what  temple 
or  palace  is  not  ?  Can  we  believe  that  they  would  give  as  a 
proper  name  to  one  place,  what  was  in  a  manner  common  to 
all ;  and  choofe  for  a  charatfteriftic  what  was  fo  general  and 
indeterminate  ?  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed.  Every  fymbol, 
and  reprefentation  relates  to  the  worfhip  of  the  country :  and 
all  hiftory  fhews  that  fuch  places  were  facred,  and  fet  apart 
for  the  adoration  of  fire,  and  the  Deity  of  that  element, 
called  Ifia,  and  Efta. 31  Ifta-char,  or  Efta-char  is  the  place 
or  temple  of  Ifta  or  Efta  ;  who  was  the  Heftia,  E fja,  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Vefta  of  the  Romans.  That  the  term  originally 
related  to  fire  we  have  the  authority  of  Petavius.  33  He- 
braica  lingua  ignem  fignificat,  Aramaea  qua  voce 

ignem  a  Noemo  vocatum  Berofus  prodidit  :  atque  inde  for- 
taftls  Grasci  'E flag  originem  deduxerunt.  Herbert  therefore 
with  great  propriety  fuppofes  the  building  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  34  Anaia,  or  Anais ;  who  was  the  fame  as  Hanes, 
as  well  as  Heftia.  Procopius,  fpeaking  of  the  facred  fire  of 
the  Perfians,  fays  exprefty,  that  it  was  the  very  fame,  which 


31  See  Radicals,  p.  6 2. 

3}  Petavius  in  Epiphanium.  p.  42, 

5+  Herbert’s  Travels,  p.  138. 
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in  aftertimes  the  Romans  worfhiped,  and  called  the  fire  of 
Heftia,  or  Vefta.  3S  Taro  eg'i  to  'urvg,  onsg  *E g’lcai  emXovno, 
mi  smEovto  sv  roig  v^egoig  ygovoig  *P u[jlouoi.  This  is  further 
proved  from  a  well  known  verfe  in  Ovid. 

36  Nec  tu  aliud  Veftam,  quam  vivam  intellige  flammam. 

Hyde  renders  the  term  after  Kaempfer,  Ifta :  but  it  was  more 
commonly  exprefied  Efta,  and  Afta.  The  Deity  was  alfo  ftyled 
Aftachan,  which  as  a  mafculine  fignified  Sol  Dominus,  five 
Vulcanus  Rex.  This  we  may  infer  from  a  province  in  Par- 
thia,  remarkable  for  eruptions  of  fire,  which  was  called  37Afta- 
cana,  rendered  by  the  Romans  Aftacene,  the  region  of  the 
God  of  fire.  The  ifland  Delos  was  famous  for  the  worfhip 
of  the  fun :  and  we  learn  from  Callimachus,  that  there  were 
traditions  of  fubterraneous  fires  burfting  forth  in  many  parts 
of  it. 

38  (bvicog  dftcw  mretpheizug,  sksi  'oregimieo  /nrvgi. 

Upon  this  account  it  was  called  39  Pirpile ;  and  by  the  fame 
poet  Hiflia,  and  Heftia,  fimilar  to  the  name  above.  40 
co  vrjtroov,  even*},  The  ancient  Scythae  were  worfhipers  of  fire  : 

35  Procopius.  Perfic.  L.  i.  c.  24. 

56  Ovid.  Faft.  L.  6.  v.  291. 

37  Similis  eft  natura  Naphthas,  et  ita  adpellatur  circa  Babylonem,  et  in  Aftacenis 
Parthise,  pro  bituminis  liquidi  modo.  Pliny.  L.  2.  c.  106.  p.  123. 

38  Callim.  H.  to  Delos,  v.  201. 

39  Plin.  L.  2.  c.  22.  p.  1 12.  He  fuppofes  the  name  to  have  been  given,  igne 
ibi  primum  reperto. 

40  Callimachus.  H.  to  Delos,  v.  325. 
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and  Herodotus  deferibes  them  as  devoted  to  Hiftia 4I.  I\cc<r~ 

•'  <  .  . .  f  •  *  t 

Konoi;  'ifiqv  (JLSV  From  hence,  I  think,  we  may  know 

for  certain  the  purport  of  the  term  Iflachar,  which  was  a 
name  given  to  the  grand  Purcion  in  Chufifian  from  the  Deity 
there  worfhiped.  It  Hands  near  the  bottom  of  the  hills  with 
the  caverns  in  a  widely  extended  plain :  which  I  make  no 
doubt  is  the  celebrated  plain  of  the  magi  mentioned  above 
by  Clemens.  We  may  from  thefe  data  venture  to  correft  a 
miftake  in  Maximus  Tyrius,,  who  in  fpeaking  of  fire-worfiup 
among  the  Perfians,  fays,  that  it  was  attended  with  accla¬ 
mations,  in  which  they  invited  the  Deity  to  take  his  repaft  4*„ 
n^,  JsTToTa,  sorSis.  What  he  renders  ecrOis,  was  undoubtedly 
E g'tB,  Heftie,  the  name  of  the  God  of  lire.  The  addrefs  was, 
12  Ehg,  fsenrora,  'E fis  :  O  mighty  Lord  of  fire,  Heftius:.  which* 
is  changed  to  O  Fire,  come,  and  feed. 

The  ifiand  Cyprus  was  of  old  called  43  Ceraftis,  and  Ce- 
raftia  ;  and  had  a  city  of  the  fame  name.  This  city  was  more 
known  by  the  name  of  Amathus :  and  mention  is  made  of 
cruel  rites  pra&ifed  in  its  ^temple.  Asdong  as  the  former 
name  prevailed,  the  inhabitants  were  ftyled  Cerafta.  They 
were  more  particularly  the  priefts,  who  were  fo  denominated^ 
and  who  were  at  laft  extirpated  for  their  cruelty.  The  poets 


41  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  6 9. 

41  K cci  S-vuci  IJepaai,  wop i,  e7rnpcgerres  any  rnv  'urvpo?  rpof,}v,  eTiheyortes,  Ilup, 
tleo-Trora,  eaSis.  Maximus  Tyrius.  Diftcrt.  8.  p.  83. 

43  See  Lycophron.  v.  477.  and  Stephanus.  Kvyrpc s-. 

Keoaq^uPos  sis  %Bora  Kv7rp'-i.  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  4. 

44  Hofpes  erat  crefus.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  io-.  v.  228. 
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imagining,  that  the  term  Cerafta  related  to  a  horn,  fabled  that 
they  were  turned  into  bulls. 

45  Atque  illos  gemino  quondam  quibus  afpera  cornu 
Frons  erat,  unde  etiam  nomen  traxere  Cerafta. 

There  was  a  city  of  the  fame  name  in  Euboea,,  expreffed  Ca- 
ryftus,  where  the  ftone  46  Afbeftus  was  found.  Of  this  they 
made  a  kind  of  cloth,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  proof  againff 
fire,  and  to  be  cleanfed  by  that  element.  The  purport  of 
the  name  is  plain ;  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  place  affords 
us  a  reafon  why  it  was  impofed.  For  this  we  are  obliged  to 
Solinus,,  who  calls  the  city  with  the  Grecian  termination, 
Caryftos ;  and  fays*  that  it  was  noted  for  its  hot  ftreams : 
47  Caryftos  aquas  calentes  habet,  quas.  E KKoTiocg  vocant.  We 
may  therefore  be  affured,  that  it  was  called  Car-yftus  from 
the  Deity  of  fire,,  to  whom  all  hot  fountains  were  facred.  El- 
lopia  is  a  compound  of  El  Ope,  Sol  Python,  another  name  of 
the  fame  Deity.  Caryflus,  Ceraftis,  Cerafta,  are  all  of  the 
fame  purport :  they  betoken  a  place,  or  temple  of  Aftus,  or 
Affa,  the  God  of  fire.  Cerafta  in  the  feminine  is  exprefly  the 
fame,  only  reverfed,  as  Aftachar  in  Chufiftan.  Some  places 
had  the  fame  term  in  the  compofition  of  their  names,  which 
was  joined  with  Kur  ;  and  they  were  named  in  honour  of 
the  Sun,  ftyled  K vgo$,  Curos..  He  was  worfhiped  all  over 

Ovid,  Ibidem-. 

4,6  Strabo.  L.  io.  p.  68 4. 

*7  Solinus.  cap.  17.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  the  city  Caryl! us.  Euboea — Urbibus 
clara  quondam  Pyrrha,  Oreo,  Gerasfto,  Caryllo,  Oritano,  &.c.  aquifque  calidis, 
quas  Ellopias  vocantur,  nobilis.  L.  4.  c.  iz. 
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Syria  ;  and  one  large  province  was  hence  named  Curefla, 
and  Cureftica,  from  'E 5*0$,  Sol  Heftius. 

In  Cappadocia  were  many  Puratheia  ;  and  the  people  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fame  manner  of  worfhip,  as  was  pradtifed  in  Per¬ 
ils.  The  rites,  which  prevailed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  , 
names  of  places,  as  well  as  from  the  hiftory  of  the  country. 
One  city  feems  to  have  been  denominated  from  its  tutelary 
Deity,  and  called  Caftabala.  This  is  a  plain  compound  of 
Ca-Afla-Bala,  the  place  or  temple  of  Afta  Bala ;  the  fame 
Deity,  as  by  the  Syrians  was  called  Baaltis.  Afta  Bala  was 
the  Goddefs  of  fire  :  and  the  fame  cuftoms  prevailed  here,  as 
at  Feronia  in  Latium.  The  female  attendants  in  the  temple 
ufed  to  walk  with  their  feet  bare  over  burning  48  coals. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  temple  named  Iflachar  ;  and  of 
the  caverns  in  the  mountains  of  Chufiftan.  They  were  fa- 
cred  to  Mithras,  and  were  made  ufe  of  for  his  rites.  Some 
make  a  diftinction  between  Mithras,  Mithres,  and  Mithra : 
but  they  were  all  the  fame  Deity,  the  49  Sun,  efteemed  the 
chief  God  of  the  Perfians.  In  thefe  gloomy  recedes  people, 
who  were  to  be  initiated,  were  confined  for  a  long  feafon  in 
the  dark,  and  totally  fecluded  from  all  company.  During 
this  appointed  term  they  underwent,  as  fome  fay,  eighty 
kinds  of  trials,  or  tortures,  by  way  of  expiation.  50  Mithra 

48  E»'  rots  Ka^aCaAc/s  to  ty>s  VJs pcceias  Agrep u$os  tepoi',  ottb  (paai  t as  Upeiocs 

yv^vots  rots  'zeoei  <S V  avf)pctx.ict v  a.7ra$sis.  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  81 1. 

49  MiO^as  0  tiAios  'zva.pa,  Tlepeais.  Hefych. 

MiBpffl  0  'srpcoToi  ev  Fie  peats  Geos.  Ibidem. 

Mithra  was  the  fame.  Elias  Cretenfxs  in  Gregorii  Theologi  Opera. 

50  Elias  Cretenfis.  Ibidem.  In  like  manner  Nonnus  fays,  that  there  could  be  no 
initiation  :  A %pis  a  t as  oyhvxovTa.  aoAaeets  'GrapeAQoi.  InNazianzeni  Steliteutic.  2. 

10  apud 
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apud  Perfas  Sol  efie  exiftimatur  :  nemo  vero  ejus  facris  ini- 
tiari  poteft,  nifi  par  aliquot  fuppliciorum  gradus  tranfierit. 
Sunt  tormentorum  ii  lxxx  gradus,  partim  intenftores. — Ita 
demum,  exhauftis  omnibus  tormentis,  facris  imbuuntur. 
Many 51  died  in  the  trial :  and  thofe,  who  furvived  were  often 
fo  crazed  and  fhaken  in  their  intellects,  that  they  never  re¬ 
turned  to  their  former  ftate  of  mind. 

Some  traces  of  this  kind  of  penance  may  be  ftill  perceived 
in  the  eaft,  where  the  followers  of  Mahomet  have  been 
found  to  adopt  it.  In  the  hiftory  given  by  Hanway  of  the 
Perfian  Monarch,  Mir  Maghmud,  we  have  an  account  of  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  that  above ;  which  this  prince  thought 
proper  to  undergo.  He  was  of  a  four  and  cruel  difpolition, 
and  had  been  greatly  dejeCted  in  his  fpirits  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  wanted  to  obtain  fome  light  and  afliftance  from 
heaven.  52  With  this  intent  Maghmud  undertook  to  perform  the 
fpiritual  exercifes  which  the  Indian  Mahommedans ,  who  are 
7nore  addicted  to  them  than  thofe  of  other  countries ,  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  Kandahar .  ‘This  fuperftitious  praFlice  is  obferved  by 
jhutting  themfelves  up  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  in  a  place  where 
710  light  enters .  The  only  nourijhment  they  take  is  a  little  bread 
and  water  at  fun  fet.  During  this  retreat  they  employ  their 
time  in  repeating  inceffantly  with  a  ftrong  guttural  voice  the 
word  Hou,  by  which  they  denote  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity .  Thefe  continual  cries ,  a?id  the  agitations  of  the  bodyy 
with  which  they  are  attended ,  naturally  unhinge  the  whole  frame* 
When  by  fafling  and  darknefs  the  brain  is  difl e?nperedy  they 


51  Kai  Tore  Xonrov  e/xvyai  coitcv  t a  reMciore^a0  eccv  Qury.  Nonnus  fupra. 
si  Account  of  Perfia  by  Jonas  Hanway  Efq.  Vol.  3.  c.  31,32.  p.  206., 
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fancy  they  fee  fpeElres  and  hear  voices.  ‘Thus  they  take  pains  to 
confirm  the  diftemper ,  which  puts  them  upon  fuch  trials. 

Such  was  the  painful  exercife  which  Maghmud  undertook  in 
f ami  ary  this  year  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  chofe  a  fubterra- 
neous  vault .  hi  the  beginning  of  the  next  month ,  when  he  came 
forth ,  he  was  fo  pale ,  disfigured ,  and  emaciated ,  that  they 
hardly  knew  him.  But  this  was  not  the  worfl  ejfeFt  of  his  de¬ 
votion.  Solitude ,  often  dangerous  to  a  melancholy  turn  of 
thought ,  had  under  the  circumfiances  of  his  inquietude ,  and  the 
frangenefs  of  his  penance^  impaired  his  reafon.  He  became  ref  - 
hfs ,  and  fufpicious ,  often  farting.  In  one  of  thefe  fits  he 
determined  to  put  to  death  the  whole  family  of  his  prede- 
ceftor  Sha  Huflein  ;  among  whom  were  feveral  brothers, 
three  uncles,  and  feven  nephews,  beftdes  that  prince’s  chil¬ 
dren.  All  thefe,  in  number  above  an  hundred,  the  tyrant 
cut  to  pieces  with  his  own  hand  in  the  palace-yard,  where 
they  were  aftembled  for  that  bloody  purpofe.  Two  fmall 
children  only  efcaped  by  the  intervention  of  their  father, 
who  was  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  fcreen  them. 

The  reverence  paid  to  caves,  and  grottos,  arofe  from  a  no¬ 
tion  that  they  were  a  reprefentation  of  the  S3  world  ;  and  that 
the  chief  Deity  whom  the  Perlians  worlhiped  proceeded 
from  a  cave.  Such  was  the  tradition,  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  which  contained  in  it  matter  of  importance. 
Porphyry  attributes  the  original  of  the  cuflom  to  Zoroafter, 
whoever  Zoroafter  may  have  been  :  and  fays,  that  he  firft 
eonfecrated  a  natural  cavern  in  Perils  to  Mithras,  the  creator 

Eixom  qspovTos  sjnjAtfty  Ty  K^cr/xa.  Porphyry  de  Antro  Nymph,  p.  254. 
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and  father  of  all  things.  He  was  followed  in  this  practice 
by  others,  who  dedicated  to  the  Deity  places  of  this  5+  na¬ 
ture  ;  either  fuch  as  were  originally  hollowed  by  nature,  or 
made  fo  by  the  art  of  man.  Thofe,  of  which  we  have  fpe- 
cimens  exhibited  by  the  writers  above,  were  probably  en¬ 
riched,  and  ornamented  by  the  Achaimenidze  of  Perils,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  They  are  modern,  if 
compared  with  the  firft  introduction  of  the  worfhip :  yet  of 
high  antiquity  in  refpeCt  to  us.  They  are  noble  relics  of 
Perlic  architecture,  and  afford  us  matter  of  great  curiolity. 

54  Mstcc  Se  tbt ov  roy  Z oogoetrpw  x^ctTmavroi  xoa  ccAhois  JY  ctvTpcov  xoci  0-7TM- 
Aaiwv,  eir  By  auTotputov,  ens  xeipoTrowToov,  ras  tsAst as  cnrof'if'ova.i.  Porph.  de  Antro 
Nymph.  p.  io8.  The  purport  of  the  hiftory  of  Mithras,  and  of  the  cave  from 
whence  he  proceeded,  I  fhall  hereafter  fhew.  Jupiter  was  nurfed  in  a  cave,  and 
Proferpine,  K opy  Koay/y,  nurfed  in  a  cave :  wtocotm  xcari  ev  ccvt^u  rgztyei 

Ttiv  Kogyv  y.sra  N vpxcpojy'  xca  aAAa  t oiuvtcc  •sroAAa  eupnost  t is  iTnooy  t<x,  toov  Sr£o- 
?ioyoov.  Porph.  ibid.  p.  254. 
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O  F  T  H  E 

O  M  P  H  I, 

AND  OF 

The  WORSHIP  upon  HIGH  PLACES. 

THE  term  Omphi  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  denotes  an 
oracular  influence,  by  which  people  obtained  an  in- 
flght  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity.  I  have  taken  notice,  with 
what  reverence  men  in  the  firfl:  ages  repaired  to  rocks,  and 
caverns,  as  to  places  of  particular  fan&ity.  Here  they 
thought  that  the  Deity  would  moll  likely  difclofe  himfelf 
either  by  a  voice,  or  a  dream,  or  fome  other  preternatural 
token.  Many  for  the  fame  purpofe  worfhiped  upon  hills, 
and  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains ;  imagining  that  they 
hereby  obtained  a  nearer  communication  with  heaven.  Hence 
we  read  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Mofes,  concerning  the 
high  places  in  1  Canaan.  And  under  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and 
Judah,  that  the  people  made  their  offerings  in  high  places. 
We  are  particularly  told  of  Pekah,  the  foil  of  Remaliah,  that 

1  Numbers,  c.  22.  v.  41.  Leviticus,  c.  26.  v.  30. 

H  h  2  h 
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he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  ~  kings  of  Ifrael ;  yea ,  and  made  his 
fons  to  pafs  through  the  fire  according  to  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen — and  he  facrificecl  and  burnt  incenfe  in  the  high  places , 
and  on  the  hills ,  and  under  every  green  tree .  And  many 
times  when  a  reformation  was  introduced  under  fome  of  the 
wifer  and  better  princes,  it  is  ftill  lamented  by  the  facred 
writer,  that  3  the  high  places  were  77ot  taken  away  :  the  people 
fill  offered ,  and  burnt  incenfe  on  the  high  places.  It  is  obferv- 
able,  when  the  king  of  Moab  wanted  to  obtain  an  anfwer 
from  God,  that  he  took  Balaam  the  prophet,  and  brought 
him  to  the  4  high  places  of  Baal.  And  finding  that  he  could 
not  obtain  his  purpofe  there,  he  carried  him  into  the  field  of 
Zophim  unto  the  top  of  Pifgah  :  and  from  thence  he  again 
removed  him  to  the  top  of  Peor  :  In  all  thefe  places  he  erecled 
feven  altars ;  and  offered  a  bidlock  and  a  ram  071  every  5  altar - 
It  is  faid  of  Orpheus,  that  he  went  with  fome  of  his  difei- 
ples  to  meet  Theiodamas,  the  fon  of  Priam,  and  to  partake 
in  a  facrifice,  which  he  every  year  offered  upon  the  fummit 
of  a  high  6  mountain.  We  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  the  Per- 
fians  always  performed  their  worfhip  upon  hills.  7  n S£<rat 

TQIVW 

z  2  Kings,  c.  1 6.  v.  3,  4. 

3  1  Kings,  c.  22.  v.  43.  2  Kings,  c.  12.  v.  3.  c.  15.  v.  4—35. 

4  There  were  two  forts  of  high  places.  The  one  was  a  natural  eminence ;  a  hill 
or  mountain  of  the  earth.  The  other  was  a  factitious  mound ;  of  which  I  fhali 
hereafter  treat  at  large. 

5  Numbers,  c.  22.  v.  41.  and  c.  23.  v.  14 — 28. 

6  Preface  of  Demetrius  Mofchus  to  Orpheus  de  Lapidibus  :  OerocPap cam  m 
Tlpia/xu  avvwrriaev  Optpevs  x.tA. 

7  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1064. 

Tlepuai  £iri  t a  orara  t odv  opeuv  Srucria. s  epSeiv.  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  131. 


Some 
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roivvv  ayaAjuarct  mi  (2 w[jlx$  Ifgvomi'  $vx<ri  <Ts  ev  i^Aw 

T07TW,  70V  OVgOLVOV  rjyOV[JL£VQl  A ict. 

The  people  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  obferved  the  like 
method  of  worfhip  :  and  of  all  facrifices,  wherever  exhibited 
upon  high  places,  none  perhaps  ever  equalled  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  that,  which  was  offered  by  Mithridates  upon  his  war 
with  the  Romans.  Pie  followed  the  Perfic  modes  of  wor¬ 
fhip,  as  well  as  the  mixed  rites  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  Sy¬ 
rians.  Hence  he  chofe  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  his 
dominions  :  upon  the  top  of  which  he  reared  an  immenfe 
pile,  equal  in  fize  to  the  fummit  on  which  it  flood  :  and 
there  he  facrificed  to  the  God  of  armies.  s  E 6vs  7w  ZrgciTicp 
An  'urccTgiov  §v<riav,  ski  ogx;  i\|^A8  xogvcpYiv  [j,si£ova  aXhp 
S7riTiQsi$.  The  pile  was  raifed  by  his  vaffal  princes :  and  the 
offerings,  befides  thofe  cuflomary,  were  wine,  honey,  oil,, 
and  every  fpecies  of  aromatics.  The  fire  is  faid  to  have 
been  perceived  at  the  diftance  of  near  a  thoufand  ftadia. 
The  Roman  poet  makes  his  hero  choofe  a  like  fituation  for 
a  temple,  which  he  eredled  to  Venus  ;  and  for  the  grove 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  father. 

9  Turn  vicina  aftris  Erycino  in  vertice  fedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idaliae :  tumuloque  Sacerdos, 

Et  lucus,  late  facer,  additur  Anchifeo. 

Some  nations  inftead  of  an  image  worshiped  the  hill  as  the  Deity  :  Eth (pv ft taav  Je 
xxi  £n  ayxAfxoiTd  oi  i vgwToi  avttp>c>J7roi  xoputpccs  epoov ,  OA vparov,  xou  xxi  £/  t i 

aAAo  ocos  'srAvcicc^ei  ru  Oupctvu.  Maximus  Tyrius  Diflert.  8.  p.  79. 

8  Appian  de  Bello  Mithridatico.  p.  215.  Edit.  Steph.  He  by  an  hyperbole 
makes  the  pile  larger  than  the  apex,  on  which  it  Hood. 

9  Virgil.  L.  5.  v.  760. 
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In  Japan  moft  of  their  temples  at  this  day  are  conftru&ed 
upon  eminences ;  and  often  upon  the  afcent  of  high  moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  all,  10  fays  Kaempfer,  moft  fweetly  feated : 
A  curious  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  a  fpring  and  rivulet 
of  clear  water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  grove  with  plea- 
fant  walks,  being  the  neceflary  qualifications  of  thofe  fpots  of 
ground,  where  thefe  holy  ftru&ures  are  to  be  built :  for  they 
fay,  that  the  Gods  are  extremely  delighted  with  fuch  high 
and  pleafant  places. 

This  pradice  in  early  times  was  almoft  univerfal ;  and 
every  11  mountain  was  efteemed  holy.  The  people,  who  pro- 
fecuted  this  method  of  worfhip,  enjoyed  a  foothing  infatua¬ 
tion,  which  flattered  the  gloom  of  fuperftition.  The  emi¬ 
nences,  to  which  they  retired  were  lonely,  and  filent ;  and 
feemed  to  be  happily  circumftanced  for  .contemplation  and 
prayer.  They,  who  frequented  them,  were  raifed  above  the 
lower  world ;  and  fancied,  that  they  were  brought  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  and  of  the  Deity  who  refided 
in  the  higher  regions.  But  the  chief  excellence,  for  which 
they  were  frequented,  was  the  Omphi,  exprefled  QfJL<pY\  by  the 
Greeks,  and  interpreted  12  ®sia.  xXj]  jW,  vox  divina,  being 
efteemed  a  particular  revelation  from  heaven.  In  fhort  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  places,  where  God  deli- 


10  Hift.  Japan.  Vo I.  2d.  book  5.  c.  3.  p.  417. 

,!  riar  cTg  opos  TB  /llOi  OfjOi  CJ'Sjtta^gTQ'/,  £7Ts!  £00?  V,y  TO/S  'uTOC^.CX.tOlS  uj-/— W  QVTi  Tu) 

ev  tyet'&uaictf  Turoieia-ftati.  Melanthes  de  Sacrifices.  See  Natalis  Comes.  L.  1.  10. 

Iz  Ofj.<pn,  Srua.  xAyJW.  Hefych.  It  was  fometimes  exprefled  without  the  afpi- 
rate,  :  hence  the  place  of  the  oracie  was  ftyled  Ambon,  cty^uv.  AfJ&oov,  cti 
‘ErpoauvccGacreLi  tow  c^w.  Hefych. 
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vered  his  oracles.  Hermaeus  in  Plutarch  exprefles  this  term 
Oj omphis;  and  fays,  that  it  was  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
Deity :  and  he  interprets  it,  I  know  not  for  what  reafon, 
13  svspysTYi?.  The  word  truly  rendered  was  Omphi  or  Amphi,, 
the  oracle  of  Ham;  who,  according  to  the  Egyptian  theology, 
was  the  fame  as  the  Sun,  or  Oliris.  He  was  likewife  re- 
vered  as  the  chief  Deity  by  the  Chaldeans  ;.and  by  mod;  na¬ 
tions  in  the  eaft.  He  was  ftyled  both  Ham* .  and  Cham  :  and 
his  oracles  both  Omphi  and  Ompi.  In  confequence  of  this 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  delivered, 
came  to  be  denominated  Har-aL-Ompi ;  which  al-ompi  by 
the  Greeks  was  changed  to  nag,  Olympus ;  and  the 
mountain  was  called  ogo;  OXvfA7T8.  There  were  many  of  this 
name.  The  Scholiaft  upon  Apollonius  reckons  upI+Iix: 
but  there  were  certainly  more,  belides  a  variety  of  places  ftyled 
upon  the  fame  account  15  Olympian.  They  were,  all  looked 

upon 


,J  Tor  OjJLfpiv  euipytTYiv  o  'Ep/u ctios  (pyai  cPj?A«i/  Ip^vevoixsvov.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris. 
Yol.  1.  p.  368. 

,+  OA0/47 toi  ncriv  xA.  Scholia  upon  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  i.  v.  59 8 J 

15  Many  places  ftyled  Olympus  and  Olympian. 

In  Lycia :  OAufc7res  y.eyuXn  TzroXis,  xoa  opos  opLCiwuptov.  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  982. 
OXvfjLTrri  tztqXis  PAup/as.  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 

In  Cyprus  :  A//.a0os  -ctoAj?,  xa/ooos  y.a^ouS'nOXvjJiTroi.  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  1001/ 
Htf'g  octtpupeia.  •x.a.Xencti  OXvy.7ro?,  Strabo.  Ibidem. 

Jofephus  mentions  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Tyre.  Antiq.  Jud.  L.  8.  c.  i? 
At  Megara  in  Greece:  Te/x tvos  OXv^i retov.  Paufanias.  L.  x.  p.  97. 

In  Elis :  H  OXupi7na.  ‘wpurov  K povtos  A ocpoi  eXeyero.  Scholia  upon  Lycophron,’ 

T.  42. 

In  Attica:  Naos  Kpova,  xcu  ‘Peas,  xau  rsftevcs  tw  £7nxXiurtv  OXvy.  mas.  Pan  fan.' 
L.  1.  p.  43- 

In  Achaia:  A10 s  OXvy.7r&  veto s.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  123. 
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upon  to  be  prophetic  ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  refidence  of 
the  chief  Deity,  under  whatever  denomination  he  was  fpeci- 
fied,  which  was  generally  the  God  of  light.  For  thefe  oracles 
no  place  was  of  more  repute  than  the  hill  at  Delphi,  called 
Omphi-El,  or  the  oracle  of  the.  Sun.  But  the  Greeks,  who 
changed  Al-omphi  to  Olympus,  perverted  thefe  terms  in  a 
manner  Bill  more  ftrange  :  for  finding  them  fomewhat  fimilar 
in  found  to  a  word  in  their  own  language,  their  caprice  im¬ 
mediately  led  them  to  think  of  a  navel,  which  they 

fubftituted  for  the  original  word.  This  they  did  uniformly 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  always  invented  fame  ftory  to 
countenance  their  miftake.  Hence,  whenever  we  meet  with 
an  idle  account  of  a  navel,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  that  there 
is  fome  allufion  to  an  oracle.  In  refped:  to  Delphi,  they 
prefumed  that  it  was  the  umbilicus,  or  center  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  poets  gave  into  this  notion  without  any  difficulty  : 
Sophocles  calls  it 16  jtAScro|U.<paAa  r»j£  {icaneioL:  and  Euripides 
avers  that  it  was  the  precife  center  of  the  earth  : 


At  Delos :  OA vjxyrsiovy  totos  sv  AjjAw.  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  E koci  ’zitoAis 
Xla]u.(pvAia?- 

Lybia  was  called  Olympia.  Stephanus  Byzant. 

The  moon  called  Olympias:  H  yap  ^gAww  1 za%  AiyvTTiois  xvpico}  OAvf/.Tias 
KaXenai.  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  45. 1.  10. 

The  earth  itfelf  called  Olympia  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  ths  Ibjs  OA v[A7rias  Upov 
in  Thefeus,  by  which  is  meant  the  temple  of  the  Prophetic  Earth. 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  produced. 

16  Sophocles  :  QEdipus  Tyrannus.  v.  487. 

O^ctpaA ov  egiGpopw  XQovos.  Pind.  Pyth.  Ode.  6.  v.  3. 

OpQo<PiKctv  Yas  ofjt.(pa Aw»  xgAoufjjTg.  Pind,  Pyth,  Ode  n» 
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17  Oirrocg  fjLS(rov  ojjuQoChw  yctg 
Oo/fa  mreyei  Sopog. 

Livy,  the  hiftorian,  does  not  fcruple  to  accede  to  this  no¬ 
tion,  and  to  call  it 18  umbilicum  orbis  terrarum.  Strabo  fpeaks 
of  it  in  this  light,  with  fome  hesitation.  19  'EAAaJo?  eu 

(jLetru  II£22  eg'i  Trig  <rv{jL7TCL<rr)g - ENOMI20H  Jij  mi  oixa- 

usprjg'  mi  skolKs^tolv  Trig  yr\g  OMOAAON.  Varro  very  fenfibly 
refutes  this  idle  notion  in  fome  "°  ftridtures  upon  a  paffage 
in  the  poet  Manilius  to  the  purpofe  above. 

O,  fantfle  Apollo, 

Qui  umbilicum  certum  terrarum  obtines. 

Upon  which  he  makes  this  remark  :  Umbilicum  di&um  aiunt 
ab  umbilico  noftro,  quod  is  medius  locus  fit  terrarum,  ut  um¬ 
bilicus  in  nobis :  quod  utrumque  eft  falfum.  Neque  hie 
locus  terrarum  eft  medius :  neque  nofter  umbilicus  eft  homi- 
nis  medius.  Epimenides  long  before  had  faid  the  fame  : 


17  Euripides  in  lone.  v.  233. 

Mecro^faAos  'E<pa.  v.  461. 

18  Titus  Livius.  L.  38.  c.  47. 

19  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  642. 

10  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  L.  6.  p.  68. 

Paufanias  gives  this  account  of  the  omphalus  at  Delphi.  To v  S'e  vtto  A«A <pwv 
Y.a’h'ayevov  oyfpaAov  A<0a  TntTroiyyevov  A ewcu,  thto  eivou  to  ev  yeerw  yns  Tcracnis  avToi 
Aey&atv  01  AeAtyoi'  Seix.vuTca  re  xcu  oytyaAos  T1X  tv  to>  Tna.ivwy.evos>  Paufan. 
L.  10.  p.  835. 

It  is  deferibed  by  Tatianus,  but  in  a  different  manner.  Ev  tco  reyevei  ts  Ay- 
To'tfu  y.a?\.eiTai  t is  oytyuAos.  Ods  oyqaXos  t a(pos  e^iv  A/ojwa.  p.  251,  Cratio  con¬ 
tra  Grascos. 

I  i 
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« 

Ovrs  yctg  ry  yourig  (jcetrog  o^tpaAos,  ovfs  &oAao'oij£. 

But  fuppofing,  that  this  name  and  character  had  fome  rela¬ 
tion  to  Delphi,  how  are  we  to  account  for  other  places  being 
called  after  this  manner  ?  They  could  not  all  be  umbilical : 
the  earth  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  different  centers :  nor 
could  the  places  thus  named  be  always  fo  fituated,  as  to  be 
central  in  refpeCt  to  the  nation,  or  the  province,  in  which 
they  were  included.  Writers  try  to  make  it  out  this  way  : 
yet  they  do  not  feem  fatisfied  with  the  procefs.  The  con¬ 
tradictory  accounts  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  the  notion.  It 
was  a  term  borrowed  from  Egypt,  which  was  itfelf  an  Om- 
phalian  region.  Horus  Apollo  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
this  has  made  Egypt  the  center  of  the  earth  :  22  A lyvnTiwv 
yr\  [JLS<rr)  rn]g  outSfJLSVYjg.  Paufanias  mentions  an  Omphalus  in 
the  Peloponnefus,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  the  middle  of 
that  country.  He  feems  however  to  doubt  of  this  circum  » 
fiance,  as  he  well  may  2k  Ov  'Groppw  J s  sg'iv  o  xcthx fJLevog 
OfjLtpxXog,  He\07rQvvY\<n$  os  'war r\g  (jLsrov,  si  Jjj  to.  ovtol  sigyiKouri, 
At  no  great  diflance  is  a  place  called  the  Omphalus ,  or  navel ; 
which  is  the  center  of  the  whole  Peloponnefus ,  if  the  people  here  tell 
us  the  truth.  At  Enna  in  24  Sicily  was  an  Omphalus :  and  the 

* 

Plutarch,  •arepi  AeXcitt.  'Xpnvvp. 

11  Horus  Apollo.  §  21.  p.  30.  Edit.  1729. 

Paufanias.  I..  2.  p.  141.  It  is  ipoken  of  Phliuns,  far  removed  from  the  center 
of  the  Peloponnefus. 

This  omphalus  was  near  the  Plutonian  cavern.  Diodorus.  L.  5. 

Tg>/s  S'  S7ri  x.aAAiq-'ws  may  S'gapt. gs  opt.(poc.Aov  Ei  vys. 

Callimachus  :  Hymn  to  Ceres.  Cicero  in  Verrem,  4.  c.  4 8. 


ifland 
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ifland  of  Calypfo  is  reprefented  by  Homer  as  the  umbilicus 
of  the  fea.  The  Goddefs  refided  25  N i]o*w  sv  afJLQtgvTy,  061  r 
Ofj.<puhos  e?i  §OLkOL<r<rr\g.  The  iEtolians  were  fly  led  umbili¬ 
cal  ;  and  looked  upon  themfelves  as  the  central  people  in 
Greece,  like  thofe  of  Delphi.  But  this  notion  was  void  of 
all  truth  in  every  inftance,  which  has  been  produced  ;  and 
arofe  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  ancient  terms.  What 
the  Grecians  ftyled  Omphalus  was  certainly  Ompha-El,  the 
fame  as  Al-Ompha ;  and  related  to  the  oracle  of  Ham  or  the 
Sun  :  and  thefe  temples  were  Prutaneia,  and  Puratheia,  with 
a  tumulus  or  high  altar,  where  the  rites  of  fire  were  in  an¬ 
cient  times  performed.  As  a  proof  of  this  etymology,  moft 
of  the  places  ftyled  Olympian,  or  Omphalian,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  reference  to  an  oracle.  Epirus  was  celebrated  for 
the  oracle  at  Dodona :  and  we  learn  from  the  ancient  poet, 
Reianus,  that  the  natives  were  of  old  called  Omphalians  : 

26  Xvv  re  nagavcuoi,  mi  ol^v^ovs;  0(jl<p<xAiy\sis. 

There  was  an  Omphalia  in  Elis ;  and  here  too  was  an 
oracle  mentioned  by  27  Pindar  and  Strabo  :  28  T nv  Js  sartpa- 
vsiolv  etrye v  (r]  OAypna)  agyiris  <S \ct  to  /jlolvtsiov  ts  O? wpna 
A  log.  The  place  derived  all  its  lufire  originally  fro??i  the  ora- 
cidar  temple  of  Olympian  Jove.  In  this  province  was  an  an- 


15  Homer.  OdyfT.  L.  A.  v.  50. 

16  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  The  natives  were  alfo  ftyled  Pyrrhidse,  and  the 
country  Chaonia  from  the  temple  Cha-On,  oikos  m. 

17  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode.  7. 

**  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  542. 
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cient  city  29  Alphira ;  and  a  grove  of  Artemis  30  Alpheionia, 
and  the  whole  was  watered  by  the  facred  river  Alpheus.  All 
thefe  are  derived  from  El,  the  prophetic  Deity,  the  Sun  ; 
and  more  immediately  from  his  oracle,  Alphi.  The  Greeks 
deduced  every  place  from  fome  perfonage  :  and  Plutarch  ac¬ 
cordingly  makes  Alpheus  31  E ig  tojv  to  yevog  cup  Y\hi%  mT&yov- 
Toov,  one  of  thofe,  who  derived  their  race  from  the  Sun. 
The  term  Alphi,  from  whence  the  Greeks  formed  Alphira, 
Alpheionia,  and  Alpheus,  is  in  acceptation  the  fame  as  Am- 
phi.  For  Ham  being  by  his  pofterity  efteemed  the  Sun,  or 
El ;  and  likewife  Or,  the  fame  as  Orus ;  his  oracles  were  in 
confequence  ftyled  not  only  Amphi,  and  Omphi,  but  Alphi, 
Elphi,  Orphi,  Urphi. 

I  have  taken  notice  of  feveral  cities  called  Omphalian,  and 
have  obferved,  that  they  generally  had  oracular  temples  : 
but  by  the  Greeks  they  were  univerfally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  denominated  from  a  navel.  There  was  a  place  called 
32  Omphalian  in  Theffaly’:  and  another  in  Crete,  which  had 

19  By  Livy  called  Aliphira.  L.  32.  c.  5. 

In  Meftenia  was  a  city  Amphia.  rioAicfj.oc  evrt  A o(ps  Lf-wAa  xtifttvov .  Paufan.. 
L.  4..  p.  292.  The  country  was  called  Amphia. 

JO  AApsfor'.'as  Afntfj.iS'o^  v  AAfye&ays  aAcoi.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  528. 

31  Plutarch,  de  Fluminiblis.  AXtpuos. 

Alpheus,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  principal  and  molt  ancient  Deities,  called 
cvfj.Qwfj.01 ;  who  are  enumerated  by  the  Scholiaft  upon  Pindar.  B cofj.01  S'iS'ufj.oi : 
tos  Ato 5  5 ico  rjooeiJ'wvos  xtA.  Olymp.  Ode.  5. 

31  Stephanus  Byzant.  0/j.<pxAiov.  It  was  properly  in  Epirus,  where  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  and  whole  people  were  ftyled  Ofj(pxAoists  above. 
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a  celebrated  33  oracle.  It  is  probably  the  fame  that  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  as  being  upon  mount  Ida,  where  was  the 
city  Elorus.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  this  oracle,  named  Om- 
phalian  ;  but  fuppofes  that  the  true  name  was  0[A<pctXog,  om¬ 
phalus  :  and  fays,  that  it  was  fo  called  (ftrange  to  tell)  be- 
caule  Jupiter,  when  he  was  a  child,  loft  his  navel  here,  which 
dropped  into  the  river  Triton:  3+  Atto  tuts  tots  <TVf/JoOUiTQS 
'GTgo<Tctyogsv@Y}VCU  to  yugiov :  from  this  accident  the 
place  had  the  name  cf  Omphalus ,  or  the  navel,  Callimachus  in 
his  hymn  to  Jupiter  dwells  upon  this  circumftance  : 

35  E vrs  ®svag  ctftsXEi7rev  sti  K vutrcoio  <psgsry), 

Z bv  'urocrsg,  r\  N v[A<f>Y)  <re  (Qevca  <T  sc ray  eyyvOi  Kwctctb) 

T stolki  roi  mo's,  Acajou,  clk  opLtpocXog,  svOsv  sksivo 
O pL$cO\iov  fjLSTB7rBiTcc  tstbSov  mXesTi  K vfioovss. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  one  of  the  wifeft  nations  that 
ever  exifted  could  reft  fatisfied  with  fuch  idle  figments ;  and 
how  can  we  account  for  thefe  illufions,  which  overfpread  the 
brighteft  minds  ?  We  fee  knowing  and  experienced  people 
inventing  the  1110ft  childifti  tales ;  lovers  of  fcience  adopting 
them ;  and  they  are  finally  recorded  by  the  grave  hiftorian  : 
all  which  would  not  appear  credible,  had  we  not  thefe  evi¬ 
dences  fo  immediately  tranfmitted  from  them.  And  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  this  blindnefs  is  only  in  regard  to  their  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  to  their  mythology,  which  was  grounded  there- 

33  O fjL<pct?uQvy  To7ros  K o»T m.  Steph.  Byzant.  E<p  ev  Kgrinxois  ocscri  kcu  kxt 
iy.s  iTi  EAcoooi  -moXn.  Strabo,  L.  10.  p.  843.  Eluros,  "UK  Sn. 

34  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5,  p.  337. 

35  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  v.  42. 


upon. 
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upon.  In  all  other  refpedts  they  were  the  wifeft  of  the  fons 
of  men. 

.We  meet  in  hiftory  with  other  places  ftyled  Omphalian. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  efteemed  of  the  higheft 
antiquity,  and  we  are  informed  that  there  was  an  omphalus 
here  ;  and  that  the  Deity  was  worfhiped  under  the  form  of 
a  navel.  Quintus  Curtius,  who  copied  his  hiftory  from  the 
Greeks,  gives  us  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  following 
ftrange  account,  which  he  has  embelliffied  with  fome  co¬ 
louring  of  his  own.  36  Id,  quod  pro  Deo  colitur,  non  ean- 
dem  effigiem  habebat,  quam  vulgo  Diis  Artifices  accommo- 
darunt.  Umbilico  maxime  fimilis  eft  habitus,  fmaragdo,  et 
gemmis,  coagmentatus.  Hunc,  cum  refponfum  petitur,  na- 
vigio  aurato  geftant  Sacerdotes,  multis  argenteis  pateris  ab 
utroque  navigii  latere  pendentibus.  The  whole  of  this  is  an 
abufe  of  terms,  which  the  author  did  not  underftand,  and 
has  totally  mifapplied.  One  would  imagine  that  fo  impro¬ 
bable  a  ftory,  as  that  of  an  umbilical  Deity  with  his  filver 
bafons,  though  patched  up  with  gold  and  emeralds,  would 
have  confuted  itfelf.  Yet  Schottus  in  his  notes  upon  Cur¬ 
tius  has  been  taken  with  this  motly  defcription  :  and  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  good  hiftory  thinks,  that  this  idle  ftory  of  a 
navel  relates  to  the  compafs.  Hyde  too  has  adopted  this 
notion ;  and  proceeds  to  fhew,  how  each  circumftance  may 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  properties  of  the  magnet.  37  Ilia 
nempe  Jovis  effigies  videtur  femiglobulare  quiddam,  uti  eft 
compafius  marinus,  forma  umbilici  librarii,  feu  umbonis,  tan- 

36  Quintus  Curtius.  L.  4.  c.  7.  p.  154.  Varior. 

37  Hyde  of  the  Umbilicus.  Relig.  vet.  Perfarum.  Appendix  3.  p.  527. 
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q-uam  evQeov  quoddam  adoratum,  propter  ejufdem  divinum 
auxilium  :  utpote  in  quo  index  magneticus  erat,  ficut  intus 
exiflens  quidam  deus,  navigiorum  curfum  in  medio  aequore 
dirigens.  Thefe  learned  men  were  endowed  with  a  ready 
faith  :  and  not  only  acquiefce  in  what  they  have  been  told, 
but  contribute  largely  to  eflablifh  the  miflake.  The  true 
hiflory  is  this.  Mod:  places  in  which  was  the  fuppofed  oracle 
of  a  Deity,  the  Grecians,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  flyled 
Olympus,  Olympia,  and  Olympiaca:  or  elfe  Omphale,  and 
Omphalia,  and  the  province  yutPiov  O [JLQoihiov,  Thefe  terms 
were  thought  to  relate  to  a  navel  :  but,  if  fu-ch  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  could  have  been  made  to  correfpond  with  the  hiflory  of 
any  one  place,  yet  that  hiflory  could  not  have  been  reiterated ; 
nor  could  places  fo  widely  diflant  have  all  had  the  fame  re¬ 
ference.  What  was  terminated  o{JL<pcO\o$  was  38  Omph-El,  the 
oracle  of  God,  the  feat  of  divine  influence  :  and  Al-Omphi 
was  a  name  given  to  mountains  and  eminences  upon  the 
fame  account.  An  oracle  was  given  to  Pelias  in  ThefTaly  : 
and  whence  did  it  proceed  ?  from  the  well  wooded  ompha¬ 
lus  of  his  mother  Earth. 

39  H Jb  01  ItgVOBV 

TLvMVM  fJLOLVTSVfJM  $V[JUti 

38  That  Olympus  and  Olympia  were  of  Egyptian  original  is  manifeft  from  Eufe- 
bius  •,  who  tells  us,  that  in  Egypt  the  moon  was  called  Olympias :  and  that  the  Zo¬ 
diac  in  the  heavens  had  anciently  the  name  of  Olympus.  H  yap  XtAyvv  Toao  Ai- 
ymrlioii  xugtojs  OXv^Triai  xaAsiTai,  S'loc.  to  xara  fxnvct  Tri^iTroAeiv  tov  lZ,6J$taxov  xvx- 
A ov,  ov  oi  To-a.Atx.ioi  auroov  OATMIION  exxAuv.  Chronicon.  p.  45. 1.  9.  The  reafon 
given  is  idle  :  but  the  fadt  is  worth  attending  to. 

Olympus  was  the  fuppofed  praeceptor  of  Jupiter.  Diodorus.  L.  3.  p.  206. 

39  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  241. 

Ffa^a 
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II OLgCL  (JLzerov  o^cCKov 
Ei/J hfyoio  pftsv  [JLCiTegog. 

In  other  words,  it  proceeded  from  the  flately  grove  of  Heflia, 
where  flood  an  oracular  temple. 

In  refpedt  to  the  omphalus  of  Ammon,  which  Curtius  has 
translated  umbilicus,  and  garniffied  with  gold  and  jewels,  the 
whole  arifes  from  a  miflake  in  terms,  as  in  the  many  inflances 
before.  It  was  Omphi  El,  the  oracle  of  Ham,  or  the  Sun  : 
and  the  Shrine,  from  whence  it  was  fuppofed  to  proceed,  was 
carried  in  a  boat.  The  Paterae,  reprefented  as  fo  many  filver 
bafons,  were  in  reality  the  interpreters  of  the  oracle.  They 
were  the  priefls,  who  in  the  facred  proceffions  walked  on 
each  fide,  and  Supported  both  the  image  and  the  boat,  in 
which  it  was  carried.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  eighty  in 
number  ;  and  they  pretended  to  bear  the  Deity  about,  juft 
as  they  were  by  the  divine  impulfe  directed.  T’he  God ,  fays 
40  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  carried  about  in  a  fhip  of  gold  by  eighty 
of  his  priefs.  They  bear  him  upon  their  Jhoulders ,  and  purfue 
their  way  by  inftinB ,  juft  as  the  divine  automate n  chances  to  di- 
reEl  them .  Thefe  perfons,  who  thus  officiated,  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  as  the  Petipharae  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
but  were  called  Paterae  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  name,  and 
office,  by  which  the  priefls  of  Delphi,  and  of  many  other 
places  befides  thofe  in  Egypt,  were  diftinguiffied  and  the 

Aj  ULtti  vcoft 'GTtf.Kpipi'Txi  %ov(riK  v7ro  leptov  oyf'omto'.’Tcc  (0  Oeo^).  Outoi  Se  art  tmv 
oj/acov  (pepovTes  tov  Sreov  'zcrpoxyicnv  xvto[jlxtoo^  ottb  ccyot  to  ra  S'grJ  veu/xx  mv  'zzropsictv. 
Diodorus.  L.  17.  p.  528. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  hiftorian  does  not  mention  an  omphalus :  but  fays,  that 
it  was  a  ftatue,  %octvov9  which  was  carried  about. 
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term  always  related  to  oracular  interpretation.  Hence  Bo- 
chart  defcribes  thefe  priefts,  and  their  function  very  juftly. 
41  Paterae,  Sacerdotes  Apollinis,  oraculorum  interpretes.  Pa- 
tor,  or  Petor,  was  an  Egyptian  word  ;  and  Mofes  fpealdng  of 
Jofeph,  and  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  more  than  once  makes 
ufe  of  it  in  the  fenfe  above.  It  occurs  Genefis.  c.  41.  v.  8. 
13.  and  manifeftly  alludes  to  an  interpretation  of  that  divine 
intercourfe,  which  the  Egyptians  ftyled  Omphi.  This  was 
communicated  to  Pharaoh  by  a  dream :  for  the  Omphi  was 
efleemed  not  only  a  verbal  refponfe,  but  alfo  an  intimation  by 
41  dreams.  Oppii,  p»jp]  §stot,  §£iz  — oveig s  oust curpct] a. 

Hefychius.  So  it  likewife  occurs  in  Eufebius ;  who  quotes  a 
paffage  from  the  oracles  of  Hecate,  wherein  the  Gods  are 
reprefented,  as  infenlibly  wafted  through  the  air  like  an  Om- 
phean  vilion. 

43  Tsg  h  pews  fJLS<ra.Toi<nv  ca\Toug 

N o<r<pi  'Grvgog  Ssioio  IIANOMOEA2  ijW  ONEIPOT2. 

Thefe  Omphean  vidons  were  explained  by  Jofeph  ;  he  inter¬ 
preted  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh :  wherefore  the  title  of  Pa- 
tor  is  reckoned  by  the  Rabbins  among  the  names  of  Jofeph. 
There  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  alluiion  to  divine  interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  name  of  the  apoftle  Peter :  Ilsr^o?,  0  £7n?\VC*)Pi 

41  Bochart.  Canaan.  L>  i.  c.  40. 

41  Oju(pn}  Srux  xAji JW,  c  ova Schol.  on  Homer.  Iliad.  B.  v.  41. 

43  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  5..  p.  194. 

One  title  of  Jupiter  was  Flavor* (paios. 

JivQa  Flavof*(paito  'Ztm  pt^eaxov  A%aioi.  Homer.  Iliad.  ©.  v.  250. 

Ara  Panomphaeo  vetus  eft  facrata  Tonanti.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  11.  v.  198. 

K  k  0  £7n- 
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0  S7nyim<TKuv.  Hefych.  Petrus  Hebrteo  fermone  agnofcens 
notat.  Arator.  From  thefe  examples  we  may,  I  think,  learn 
that  the  pried  was  ftyled  Petor,  and  Pator :  and  that  it  was 
the  place,  which  properly  was  called  Patora.  The  Coloffal 
ftatue  of  Memnon  in  the  Thebais  was  a  Patora,  or  oracular 
image.  There  are  many  infcriptions  upon  different  parts  of 
it ;  which  were  copied  by  Dr.  Pocock  **,  and  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  firft  volume  of  his  travels.  They  are  all  of  late  date 
in  comparifon  of  the  ftatue  itfelf ;  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
very  great.  One  of  thefe  infcriptions  is  particular,  and  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Omphi,  which  feems  to  have  frightened  away 
fome  ill-difpofed  people  in  an  attempt  to  deface  the  image  : 

45  Eima  Aw5)7ijfg$  eXvfjLYivoLVT  on  footv 

OeiOTCtTZ  1/VKTUg  OfJLQW  S7TI  Ms^mog  qhQov. 

One  of  the  moft  famous  oracles  of  Apollo  was  in  Lycia  : 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  place  was  named  Patara.  Patra 
in  Achaia  was  of  the  fame  purport.  I  fhould  imagine,  that 
the  place  where  Balaam  the  falfe  46  prophet  refided,  was 
of  the  fame  nature  ;  and  that  by  Pethor  and  Pethora  was 
meant  a  place  of  interpretation,  or  oracular  temple.  There 
was  probably  a  college  of  priefts ;  fuch  as  are  mentioned  to 
have  exifted  among  the  Amonians  :  of  whom  Balaam  had 
been  by  the  king  of  Moab  appointed  chief  Petor,  or  prieft. 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  celebrated  place  in  Arabia,  fa- 


44  Pocock’s  Egypt,  p.  108.  Plate  xlii. 

41  Pocock.  Plate  xxxix.  p.  105. 

46  He  fent  meffengers  to  Balaam  the  Ton  of  Beor  to  Pethor.  Numbers,  c.  22. 


v.  5. 
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mous  in  after  times  for  the  worfhip  of  Alilat,  and  called  by 
the  Romans  47  Petra. 

The  cuftom  of  carrying  the  Deity  in  a  fhrine,  placed  in  a 
boat,  and  fupported  by  priefts,  was  in  life  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  as  well  as  the  48  Ammonites.  It  is  a  circumflance, 
which  deferves  our  notice  ;  as  it  appears  to  be  very  ancient, 
and  had  doubtlefs  a  myfterious  alluhon.  We  have  three  cu¬ 
rious  examples  of  it  among  49  Bifhop  Pocock’s  valuable  fpe- 
cimens  of  antiquity,  which  he  collected  in  thofe  parts.  He 
met  with  them  at  Luxorein,  or  s°  Lucorein  near  Carnac  in 
the  Thebais  ;  but  mentions  not  what  they  relate  to  :  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  writer,  who  has  attended  to  their  hiftory.  The 
accounts  given  above  by  Curtius,  and  Diodorus,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  illuftrated  by  thefe  reprefentations  from  Egypt.  It  is 
plain  that  they  all  relate  to  the  fame  religious  ceremony ;  and 
very  happily  concur  to  explain  each  other.  It  may  be 
worth  obferving  that  the  originals,  whence  thefe  copies  were 
taken,  are  of  the  higheft  antiquity  :  and  probably  the  moft 

47  We  learn  from  Numbers,  c.  22.  v.  36.  and  c.  31.  v.  8.  that  the  refidence  of. 
Balaam  was  in  Midian,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  to  the  fouth,  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Moab.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  Petra  ;  which  was  either 
in  Midian  or  upon  the  borders  of  it:  fo  that  Pethor,  and  Petra,  were  probably  the 
fame  place.  Petra  is  by  the  Englilli  traveller,  Sandys,  faid  to  be  called  now 
Rath  Alilat. 

Petra  by  fome  is  called  a  city  of  Paleftine  :  IT ergcc  -aroA/s  f7aAa/<pw.  Suidas. 
But  it  was  properly  in  Arabia,  not  far  from  Idume,  or  Edom.  See  Relandi  Pa- 
keftina.  p.  930.  and  Strabo.  E.  16. 

43  The  Ammonites  were  a  mixed  race;  being  both  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic : 
original :  Aiyvirriuv  xca  AiQt07rct)v  ccttoixoi.  Herod.  E.  2.  c.  42. 

49  Pocock’s  Egypt.  Vol.  1.  Plate,  xlii. 

50  Luxorein,  by  Norden  called  Lucorein.  It  was  probably  erected  to  the  Sun 
and  Ouranus ;  and  one  of  the  firft  temples  upon  earth. 

early 
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early  fpecimens  of  fculpture  in  the  world.  Diodorus  merc^ 
tions,  that  the  fhrine  of  Ammon  had  eighty  perfons  to  attend 
it ;  but  Dr.  Pocock,  when  he  took  thefe  copies,  had  not: 
time  to  be  precifely  accurate  in  this  article.  In  his  fpeci¬ 
mens  the  greateft  number  of  attendants  are  twenty  :  eighteen, 
fupport  the  boat,  and  one  precedes  with  a  kind  of  fceptre 
another  brings,  up.  the  rear,  having  in  his  hand  a  rod,  or  ftaff,. 
which  had  undoubtedly  a  myftic  allufion..  The  whole  feems. 
to.  have  been  emblematical  >  and  it  will  be  hereafter  fhewn,, 
that  it  related  to  a  great  prefervation,  which  was  moft  reli- 
gioufly  recorded  ;  and  became  the  principal  fubjedt  of  all 
their  myfteries.  The  perfon  in  the  fhrine  was  their  chief 
anceftor,  and  the  whole  procefs  was  a  memorial  of  the  de¬ 
luge  ;  the  hiftory  of  which  muft  have  been  pretty  recent, 
when  thefe  works  were  executed  in  Egypt. 

From  the  fhrines  of  Amon  abovementioned  we  may  derive 
the  hiftory  of  all  oracles  \  which  from  the  Deity,  by  whom 
they  were  fuppofed  to  be  uttered,  were  called  Omphi  and 
Amphi,  as  I  have  fhewn :  alfo  Alphi,  Elphi,  Orphi,  Urphir. 
from  El,  and  Orus..  The  Greeks  adhered  religioufly  to  an¬ 
cient  terms,  however  obfolete  and  unintelligible.  They  re¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Amphi,.  though  they  knew  not  the  mean¬ 
ing:  for  it  was  antiquated,  before  they  had  letters.  .  That  it 
originally  related  to  oracular  revelation  is  plain  from  its  be¬ 
ing  always  found  annexed  to  the  names  of  places  famous  on. 
that  account ;  and  from  its  occurring  in  the  names  of  men,, 
renowned  as  priefts  and  augurs,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
gifted  with  a  degree  of  foreknowledge.  We  read  of  Ani- 
phiaraus,  Amphilochus,  Amphimachus,  perfons  reprefented 
as  under  particular  divine  influence,  and  interpreters  of  the 
7  will 
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will  of  the  Gods.  Amphion,  though  degraded  to  a  harper, 
was  Amphi-On,  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  Sun :  and  there 
was  a  temple,  one  of  the  ancient  vncaSgct,  dedicated  to  him 
and  Zethus,  as  we  may  read  in  Paufanias.  Mopfus,  the  di¬ 
viner,  is  ftyled  AfJwrvMSqg,  Ampucides :  which  is  not  a  patro¬ 
nymic  but  a  title  of  the  oracular  Deity. 

i1  Evdcc  mi  A[A7TvkiSy}V  clvtu  spi  y\{jlolti  Mo^/op 
N rjXsiYjg  sKs  'tforpog'  otSsvzsot  <T  8  cpvysp  otirctp 
M cunorvpcug'  8  yotg  Tig  cwroTgoniri  fyotpaToio. 

Idmon,  the  reputed  fon  of  Abas,  was  a  prophet,  as  well  as 
Mopfus ;  he  was  favoured  with  the  divine  Omphe,  and  like 
the  former  ftyled  Ampucides. 

E vSol  [xsp  caret  'nrotgsrye  mrotcpQi&ca  Svo  cpmotg, 

A fjL7njKifw  ld]uwi/a,  jtvSsgvYiTicgot  re  Ti<pvp. 

What  his  attainments  were,  the  Poet  mentions  in  another 
place. 

f3  A)i  tot  A&otnog  isrocig  vodog  tphudfs  zxgrsgog  lSjjua»y 
-  Top  p  vnozvrrafjtsPYi  tszsp  AnoKKwpi  olpolzti 

Ajdogonov  TjTOtgCL  ZVptOt  (psgSTglOg  APTlCLPSlgOC, 

Tcc  mi  MANTOSTNHN  snogs,  mi  SstrcpctTop 

To  fay  the  truth,  thefe  fuppofed  prophets  were  Deities,  to 
whom  temples  were  confecrated  under  thefe  names ;  or,  to 

JI  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  4.  v.  1052. 

Mopfus  was  the  fon  of  Ampycus.  Hygin.  Fab,  C.  cxxviii.  By  fome  he  is  laid 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Apollo  and  Ampycus  were  the  fame. 

5*  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  720, 

£1  Ibid.  v.  185. 
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fpeak  more  properly,  they  were  all  titles,  which  related  to 
one  God,  the  Sun.  That  they  were  reputed  Deities  is  plain 
from  many  accounts.  Dion  Caflius  fpeaks  of  A^/Ao^a 
ygyiftlgiov :  and  the  three  principal  oracles  mentioned  by 
Juftin  Martyr  are  s*  ^cmsiot. — A^iMys  AuSuvYig,  mi  TLvSxg. 
We  have  a  limilar  account  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
55  A iYiyY\<rai  rip iv  mi  rr\g  aAAios  juamxji?,  |U,aAAoi/  ie  [LCLViKYig,  ra. 

r0V  KAa£J0y,  T0V  n vdlOVy  70V  A fAQlOLgSW,  70V 

AfJLQihoyov.  The  Amphidtuons  were  originally  prophetic 
perfonages,  who  attended  at  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Hefy- 
chius  obferves ;  A^imovsg — ■'WBgioiKOi  AsAfwy,  'tfvXctyogcii, 
hgOfJLVi)[JLOV£S>  Minerva,  heavenly  wifdom,  is  by  Lycophron 
ftyled  56  Amphira ;  which  is  a  compound  of  Amphi-Ur,  the 
divine  influence,  or  oracle  of  Orus.  Of  this  name  there  was 
a  city  near  Olympia  in  Elis :  for  many  places  were  in  this 
manner  denominated,  on  account  of  their  being  efteemed  the 
feat  of  prophecy.  In  Phocis  was  the  city  Hyampolis  ;  and 
clofe  to  it  57  Amphifta,  famous  for  the  oracle  of  an  unknown 
Goddefs,  the  daughter  of  Macaria.  Amphryfus  in  Eoeotia 
was  much  famed  for  the  influence  of  Apollo  :  and  Amphi- 
mallus  in  Crete  was  well  known  for  its  59  oracle.  Amphiclea 

54  Juftin  Martyr.  Apolog.  p.  54. 

Amphilochus  was  the  God  of  light  and  prophecy.  Plutarch  mentions  A fx(pi- 

Ao^a  /JLou/Tuct,  in  the  treatife  '&ept  fipa.S'ew  Tifxojpa^ei'uv.  p.  563. 

ss  Cohortatio.  p.  10. 

j6  Lycophron.  v.  1163. 

57  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  896. 

58  Hence  the  prophetic  Sibyl  in  Virgil  is  ftyled  Amphryfia  vates.  Virgil.  Mn. 
L.  6.  v.  398. 

59  Plin.  L.  4.  c.  12.  Strabo.  L.  10.  Called  Mallus,  by  Paufanias.  Er  MaAA co 
jAccvreiov  cc^eu&rtX’Tov.  L.  i.p.  84. 
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in  60  Phocis  had  Dionufus  for  its  guardian  Deity,  whofe  orgies 
were  there  celebrated  ;  and  whofe  £hrine  was  oracular. 

I  imagine,  that  this  facred  influence  under  the  name  of 
Amphi  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  exordia  of  Poets ;  efpecially 
by  the  writers  in  Dithyrambic  meafure,  when  they  addrefs 
Apollo.  Taken  in  its  ufual  fenfe  (appi  circum)  the  word  has 
no  meaning :  and  there  is  otherwife  no  accounting  for  its  be¬ 
ing  chofen  above  all  others  in  the  language  to  begin  hymns  of 
praife  to  this  Deity,  who  was  the  principal  God  of  prophecy. 
We  have  one  inftance  of  it  in  the  Nubes  of  Ariftophanes : 

61  AfJt/pi  (jloi  ctvrs  dvd% 

Arihie,  K vv6m  eyyv 
‘T^MSgdTd  'WSTgdV, 

Periander  is  mentioned  as  beginning  a  hymn  with  a  like  ex¬ 
ordium  :  AfJLp  [dot  dvflig  dVdKTd:  And  Terpander  has  nearly 
the  fame  words :  6a  A pp*  f/.oi  dvQig  a veutff  imr^oXoi/,  Apollo 
was  fo  frequently  called  A (JL<pi  dVd%,  that  it  was  in  a  manner 
looked  upon  as  a  neceflary  procemium.  Suidas  obferves,  A ppi- 
MOLKTi^siV  to  'nrgooifjua^eiv :  And  Hefychius,  A^(pm icmtcl, 

VQ^jLiZ  KtioigwhiCis.  Much  the  fame  is  told  us  in  the  Scholia 
upon  the  paflage  above  from  Ariftophanes : 63  M ifisirou  Ss  (A gi- 
$Q<pOLVYi<;)  TWJ/  A l&VgOLfjJoWV  Td  'DTgOOlfJLld'  (TVVByug  ydg  'fcgWVTdl 

Tdvrri  Ae%ei'  $■ io  dpqwdKrdg  dvrag  mAsd*  However,  none 

60  Aeysrai  S'Z  Jt to  tojv  AyCDixXzieccv  yavriv  ts  atpiai  tov  ©so v  tbtov,  xai  ftonQov 
roaois  xa.Q15-a.v011 — ■mpoy.a.vrzvs  Sz  6  hpzvs  z^ir  Paufanias.  L.  io.  p.  884.  The  city 
was  alfo  called  Ophitea. 

61  Ariftophanes.  Ns^sA at.  v.  595. 

61  See  Scholia  to  Ariftoph.  v.  595. 

6i  Ibidem. 

of 
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of  thefe  writers  inform  us,  why  this  word  was  fo  particularly 
ufed :  nor  tell  us,  what  was  its  purport.  In  the  fhort  hymns 
afcribed  to  Homer  this  term  is  induftriouily  retained  :  and  the 
perfons  who  compofed  them,  have  endeavoured  to  make  fenfe 
of  it,  by  adopting  it  according  to  the  common  acceptation. 

A [JLQl  [JLOt  'Eg[JLElOLO  $l?\QV  yOPOP  EPPSTTS,  M 8<Ta. 

A A iQfKBgm  ehiKW7nfe$,  ewers,  M xerou, 

A A iupvfop  HefishYig  egwvieog  mop 
65  Mwrofiou, 

Thefe  hymns  were  of  late  date,  long  after  Homer ;  and 
were  introduced  in  Ionia,  and  alfo  in  Cyprus  and  Phenicia, 
when  the  Grecians  were  in  pofleflion  of  thofe  parts.  They 
were  ufed  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  hymns,  which  were 
not  underftood  by  the  new  inhabitants.  One  of  them  is  con¬ 
fessedly  addreffed  to  the  Goddefs  called  Venus  Ourania  in 
Cyprus ;  and  was  defigned  to  be  fung  by  the  pried  of  that 
Goddefs  upon  the  dated  fedivals  at  Salamis. 

*6  Xouge,  9 see,  SaAapyo?  evKrifJLevrig  jusJg&ra, 

K ou  'GTcMTris  $o<r6*  ipegoertroip  uqiSw, 

Avrotg  eye 0  kep  <rsio  mi  aAAi r\g  fAvwofJi  ctoifw. 

We 

65  We  meet  with  the  like  in  the  Orphica. 

A fx<pl  S'e  fXOLVTiLaS  ij'coiv  ’ZroXuTTei  pOVCCi  OppiBS 

Qnguvy  Oioomv  re.  Argonautica.  v.  33. 

So  in  Pindar.  ReXafeovn  ptev  ccptcpi  K-wupcuv.  Pyth.  Od.  2.  p.  203. 

We  have  the  fame  from  the  Tripod  itfelf. 

A jjLfyi  cfg  flvOeo,  5 cou  KA a. pm  y.oc.vreujj.a.rot  $ol£s.  Apollo  de  defedtu  Ora- 
culor.  apud  Eufebium.  Prsep.  Evang.  E.  5.  c.  16.  p.  204. 

^  Hymn  to  Venus  of  Salamis.  See  Homer  Didymi.  Vol.  2.  p.  528. 
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We  may  perceive  from  wliat  has  been  faid,  that  the  word 
Amphi  was  a  term  of  long  Handing ;  the  fenfe  of  which  was 
no  longer  underftood  :  yet  the  found  was  retained  by  the 
Greeks,  and  ufed  for  a  cuftomary  exclamation.  In  refpeCt 
to  the  more  ancient  exordia  above  quoted,  efpecially  that  of 
Terpander,  I  take  the  words  to  be  an  imitation,  rather  than 
a  tranllation,  of  a  hymn  fung  at  Delphi  in  the  ancient  Amo- 
nian  language  :  the  found  of  which  has  been  copied,  rather 
than  the  fenfe,  and  adapted  to  modern  terms  of  a  different 
meaning.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  many  ancient 
hymns  preferved  in  thofe  oracular  temples,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  retained,  and  fung,  when  their  meaning  was  very 
imperfectly  known.  They  were  for  the  moll  part  compofed 
in  praife  of  Ham,  or  the  Sun :  and  were  fung  by  the  Ho- 
meridas,  and  Iamidae.  They  were  called  after  his  titles,  Ad, 
Athyr,  Amphi,  which  the  Grecians  expreffed  Dithyrambi. 
They  were  ftrains  of  joy  and  exultation  attended  with  grand 
proceffions :  and  from  the  fame  term  dithyrambus  was  de¬ 
rived  the  9^/atiEW  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  triumphus  of  the 
Romans.  We  are  informed,  that  triumphs  were  fir  ft  infti- 
tuted  by  67  Bacchus,  who  was  no  other  than  Chus  :  the  hif- 
tory  therefore  of  the  term  muft  be  fought  for  from  among 
the  Cufeans.  That  it  was  made  up  of  titles  is  plain  from 
its  being  faid  by  Varro  to  have  been  a  6S  name  ;  and  one  that 

The  names  of  the  facred  hymns,  as  mentioned  by  Proclus  in  his  Xgycyoy.<xQeia:, 
were  ria<am,  A<0 upocyGos,  Ac fuvis,  I o  Eccx%or,  T7roP%yy<xTu,  Eyx vpaot,  E wr.xa. 
Photius.  c.  236.  p.  983. 

67  Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  213. 

6S  Idque  a  SpiayGu  Grteco,  Liberi  Patris  cognomento.  Varro  de  Lingua  Lat. 
L.  5.  p.  58. 

Vol.  I.  L  1  was 
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was  given  by  the  Amonians  among  other  perfonages  to  Dio- 
nufus :  for  they  were  not  in  this  point  uniform.  Diodorus 
takes  notice  that  it  was  a  name,  and  conferred  upon  the  per- 
fon  fpoken  of :  69  ©gictfiEov  is  olvtov  0M[A0ur6r\wu  (pouTi  :  ‘They  fayr 
that  one  of  the  titles  given  to  Dionufus  was  Thriambus.  Ham, 
in  the  very  ancient  accounts  of  Greece  is  called  Iamus,  and 
his  prices  lamidae.  His  oracle  in  confequence  of  this  was 
ftyled  Iamphij  and  Iambi,  which  was  the  fame  term  as  Am- 
phi,  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  From  the  name  Iambi 
came  the  meafure  limbos  iambus,  in  which  oracles  were  of 
old  delivered.  Flam  among  the  Egyptians  was  called  70  Ti- 
thrambo,  which  is  the  fame  name  as  the  Thriambus  of  Dio¬ 
dorus.  There  is  a  remarkable  paffage  in  the  Scholia  upon 
Pindar  concerning  Ham,  under  the  name  of  Iamus,  and  alfo 
concerning  his  temple,  which  is  reprefented  as  oracular. 
71  M oLneiov  r\v  sn  OA^^r/a,  ov  ctygyyoq  ysyovsv  Ia^tos,  rri  J )ot 
£fJL7rvgc>)V  (jLca/Tsia,,  T[  kou  rg  m  o/  lupuiou  yyi wren.  There 

was  in  Olympia ,  an  ancient  te?nple  ejleemed  a  famous  feat  of  pro¬ 
phecy  ,  in  which  Iamus  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  prefided ;  and 
where  the  will  of  the  Deity  was  made  manifefl  by  the  f acred  fire 
upon  the  altar  :  this  kind  of  divination  is  fiill  carried  on  by  a  fit 
of  priefis ,  who  are  called  Idmidce.  lapio;  OLgypyo;  was  in 
reality  the  Deity :  and  his  attendants  were  the  7*  Iamidae* 

69  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p,  213. 

70  Epiphanius  adverfus  Haeref.  L.  3.  p.  1093. 

71  Pindar.  Olympic  Ode  vi.  p.  53. 

Iamus  fuppofed  by  Pindar  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Apollo ;  but  he  was  the  fame 
as  Apollo,  and  Ofiris.  Pie  makes  Apollo  afford  him  die  gift  of  prophecy  : 

ErOa  ai  oo7rctce 

Omxavpcv  S'lfvfjLov  /xocvToavva;  (  AttoAAwi').  Ibid.  p.  53. 

71  Of  die  Iamidse,  fee  Herodotus.  L.  5.  c.  44.  L.  9.  c.  33. 

KaAA/or  t uv  IccfAif toov  fiocrrn'. 

7  perfons 
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perfons  of  great  power  and  repute.  E^  ov  'UToXvkXbitqv  mQ* 
'EKKolvqs  ymg  IgjtudW.  Pindar.  Iamus  was  immortal,  and 
was  therefore  named  czQctv&Tog, 

n  Kca  mTct$cL[JU%ev  jtcitei&ou  (juv 
Xgovw  trupam  (Jlol Tqg 
a6olvoltqv. 

From  hence  we  may  be  aflfured,  that  he  was  of  old  the  real 
Deity  of  the  place. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  in  the  facred  proceflions  in  early 
times  the  Deity  ufed  to  be  carried  about  in  a  Airine ;  which 
circumftance  was  always  attended  with  fhouts,  and  exclama¬ 
tions,  and  the  whole  was  accompanied  with  a  great  con- 
courfe  of  people.  The  ancient  Greeks  ftyled  thefe  celebri¬ 
ties  the  proceflion  of  the  7+  P’omphi,  and  from  hence  were 
derived  the  words  'UT0fJL7rY\i  and  pompa.  Thefe  originally  re¬ 
lated  to  a  proceflion  of  the  oracle  :  but  were  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  to  defcribe  any  cavalcade  or  Aiow.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  word  feems  in  fome  degree  to  have  retained 
its  true  meaning,  being  by  him  ufed  for  the  oracular  in¬ 
fluence.  He  informs  us  that  Amphilutus  was  a  diviner  of 
Acharnan  ;  and  that  he  came  to  Piflftratus  with  a  commiflion 
from  heaven.  By  this  he  induced  that  prince  to  profecute  a 
fcheme  which  he  recommended.  75  E vrctv&ct  Bsip  'UT0{A7rri 
ygewfJLevog  'sragifccrou  II sitn^oixta  A tyiTwrog.  Ssiy) 
is  a  divine  revelation,  or  commiflion.  Ham  was  the  Hermes 

71  Pindar.  Ibidem,  p.  $r. 

74  Pi  is  the  ancient  Egyptian  prefix. 

75  Herodotus,  L.  1.  c.  62.  p.  3*0. 

Lis  of 
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of  the  Egyptians,  and  his  oracle,  as  I  have  fhewn,  was  ftyled 
Omphi  :  and  when  particularly  fpoken  of  as  the  oracle,  it 
was  expreffed  P’omphi,  and  P’ompi,  the  'uyou,%Y\  of  the 
Greeks.  Hence  Hermes  had  the  name  of  '5Tou,7rouog,  which 
was  misinterpreted  the  mefTenger,  and  conductor :  and  the 
Deity  was  in  confequence  of  it  made  the  fervant  of  the 
Gods,  and  attendant  upon  the  dead.  But  /Gro[JL7rouog  related 
properly  to  divine  influence ;  and  /UT0[JL7rY)  was  an  oracle.  An 
ox,  or  cow,  was  by  the  Amonians  efteemed  very  facred,  and 
oracular :  Cadmus  was  accordingly  faid  to  have  been  directed 
■srojimj  fioog. 

76  EvSa  mi  evvcc&r)  ruro\L'Kt\  /3oog,  iv  01  AnoKhuv 
Q.7roL<re  [A,a.no<rvvYi<ri  rGrgoriyY}Teigotv  oioio. 

Many  places  were  from  the  oracle  ftyled  P’ompean  :  and 
fuppofed  by  the  Romans  to  have  been  fo  named  from  Pom- 
peius  Magnus ;  but  they  were  too  numerous,  and  too.  remote 
to  have  been  denominated  from  him,  or  any  other  Roman. 
There  was  indeed  Pompeiae  in  Campania  ;  but  even  that 
was  of  too  high  antiquity  to  have  received  its  name  from 
Rome.  We  read  of  Pompeiae  among  the  Pyrenees,  Pompion 
in  Athens,  Pompelon  in  Spain,  Pompeditha  in  Babylonia, 
Pomponiana  in  Gaul.  There  were  fome  cities  in  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia,  to  which  that  Roman  gave  the  name  of 
Pompeiopolis :  but  upon  enquiry  they  will  be  found  to  have 


,ft  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  3.  v.  1180. 

An  ox  or  cow  from  being  oracular  was  ftyled  Alphi  as  well  as  Omphi.  Hence 
Plutarch  fpeaks  of  Cadmus  :  Or  cpacn  to  aA (pa  'ujo.vtoov  wpoTafa;.  JV*  to  Qoivtxots 
bTOo  xccMiv  t ov  fev.  Syinpof.  Quaeft.  9.  3. 


been 
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been  Zeleian  cities,  which  were  oracular :  fo  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  only  gave  a  turn  to  the  name  in  honour  of  their  own 
countryman,  by  whom  thefe  cities  were  taken. 

Befides  the  cities  Byled  Pompean,  there  were  pillars  nam¬ 
ed  in  like  manner ;  which  by  many  have  been  referred  to 
the  fame  perfon.  But  they  could  not  have  been  built  by 
him,  nor  were  they  eredfed  to  his  memory :  as  I  think  we 
may  learn  from  their  hiftory.  There  are  two  of  this  de¬ 
nomination  Rill  remaining  at  a  great  diRance  from  each 
other:  both  which  feem  to  have  been  raifed  for  a  religious 
purpofe.  The  one  Bands  in  Egypt  at  77  Alexandria  ;  the 
other  at  the  extream  point  of  the  Thracian  Bofporus,  where 
is  a  communication  between  the  Propontis  and  the  ancient 
Euxine  fea.  They  feem  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  their 
T>afis  witneffes  at  this  day  :  the  fhaft  and  fuperftrudfure  is  of 
later  date.  The  pillar  at  the  Bofporus  Bands  upon  one  of 
the  Cyanean  rocks  :  and  its  parts,  as  we  may  judge  from 
78  Wheeler,  betray  a  difference  in  their  sera.  It  was  repaired 
in  the  time  of  AuguBus :  and  an  infcription  was  added  by 
the  perfon,  who  erefted  the  column,  and  who  dedicated  the 
whole  to  that  Emperor. 

79  DIVO.  CAE  SARI.  AU  GUSTO. 

E. .  CL. .  .  ANDIDIUS.  .. 

L.  F  CL.  ARGE  NTO.  . . 

We  may  learn  from  the  infcription,  however  mutilated,  that 

77  In  infula  Pharo.  Pliny.  L.  36.  c.  12. 

78  Wheeler’s  Travels,  p.  207. 

79  Wheeler,  p.  204.  Sandy’s  Travels,  p.  32. 

.  '»*'  *  i 
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this  pillar  was  not  the  work  of  Pompeius  Magnus;  nor  could 
it  at  all  relate  to  his  hiftory :  for  the  time  of  its  being  rebuilt 
was  but  little  removed  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
original  work  muft  have  therefore  been  far  prior.  The  pil¬ 
lar  in  Egypt  is  doubtlefs  the  fame,  which  was  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  former,  by  Softratus  of  Cnidos,  before  the  time  of 
Pompeius :  fo  that  the  name  muft  have  been  given  on  ano¬ 
ther  account.  The  infcription  is  preferved  by  80  Strabo. 

2H2TPAT02  KNIAIQ2 
AE  HId>  A  N  O  T  2 
©EOI2  2I2THP2IN 
T  n  E  P  T  12  N 
nAlHZOMENQN. 

* 

The  narrow  ftreight  into  the  Euxine  fea  was  a  paflage  of  dif¬ 
ficult  navigation.  This  was  the  reafon,  that  upon  each  fide 
there  were  temples  and  facred  columns  eretfted  to  the  Deity 
of  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  his  aftiftance.  And  there  is 
room  to  think,  that  the  pillars  and  obelilks  were  made  ufe  of 
for  beacons,  and  that  every  temple  was  a  Pharos.  They  feem 
to  have  been  eretfted  at  the  entrance  of  harbours ;  and  upon 
eminences  along  the  coafts  in  moft  countries.  The  pillars  of 
Hercules  were  of  this  fort,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  \vere  not  built  by  him;  but  erecfted  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  by  people,  who  worfhiped  him,  and  who  were  called 
Herculeans.  E Qog  ycng  'urofoouov  invefcz  ro  Ti6s<r0ou  toiztxs 


80  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1141, 
*'  Strabo.  L.  3.  p.  259. 


1 
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ogzs,  mOomeg  01  'P ^yipoi  Tqv  sUstrav,  rty  ski  tw 

Ksi[asvY\v,  'urvgyov  n.  K ai  0  IlsKwgos  ’ksyopt.svog  'urvgyog  am- 
KSiTcti  rp  ravrp  For  it  was  a  cujiom ,  fays  Strabo,  among 

the  ancients  to  ereSl  this  fort  of  land-marks^  fuch  as  the  pillar  at 
Rhegium  near  the  foot  of  Italy  :  which  is  a  kind  of  tower ,  and 
was  raifed  by  the  people  of  Rhegium  at  the  freight ,  where  the 
ptiffage  was  to  Sicily .  DireSlly  oppofite  flood  another  buildmg  of 

the  fame  fort ,  called  the  tower  of  Pelorus.  Such  Pillars  were  by 
the  Iberians  ftyled  Herculean,  becaufe  they  were  facred  to 
Hercules ;  under  which  title  they  worfhiped  the  chief  Deity. 
Some  of  thefe  were  near  Gades,  and  Onoba  8%  Kar  OvoSav 
ty\s  I Rj£/a£ :  others  were  eredled  {till  higher,  on  the  coaft  of 
Lufitania.  This  caufed  an  idle  difpute  between  Eratofthenes, 
Dicaearchus,  and  83  others,  in  order  to  determine,  which  were 
the  genuine  pillars  of  Hercules  :  as  if  they  were  not  all  equal¬ 
ly  genuine ;  all  denominated  from  the  Deity  of  the  country. 
Two  of  the  moft  celebrated  flood  upon  each  fide  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  at  the  noted  pafTage  called  fretum  Gaditanum, 
Kara  ra  aKpa  rs  'uroflpLX.  That  on  the  Mauritanian  fide  was 
called  Abyla,  from  Ab-El,  parens  Sol :  the  other  in  Iberia 
had  the  name  of  8+ Calpe.  This  was  an  obelifk  or  tower, 
and  a  compound  of  Ca-Alpe,  and  fignifles  the  houfe,  or  ca¬ 
vern  of  the  fame  oracular  God  :  for  it  was  built  near  a  cave  ; 

81  Strabo.  L.  2.  p.  258. 

8j  Strabo.  Ibidem.  On-Ob.  Sol,  Pytho.  Onoba,  regio  Solis  Pythonis. 

84  Strabo  calls  the  African  pillar  Abyluca ;  which  is  commonly  rendered  Abila. 
E vtoi  S'i  q-yhai  V7rtAa.&ov  tyiv  KaA'TTWf'j  xai  tvv  A£uAuk<z  jctA.  Ibidem.  Ab-pl-Uc^ 
and  Ca-Alpe. 

Calpe  is  now  called  Gibel-Tar,  or  Gibralter  :  which  name  relates  to  the  hill, 
where  of  old  the  pillar  flood. 


and 
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and  all  fuch  recedes  were  efteemed  to  be  oracular.  At  places 
of  this  fort  mariners  ufed  to  come  on  fhore  to  make  their  of¬ 
ferings  ;  and  to  inquire  about  the  fuccefs  of  their  voyage. 
They  more  efpecially  reforted  to  thofe  towers,  and  pillars, 
which  flood  at  the  entrance  of  their  own  havens.  Nobody, 
fays  85  Arrian,  will  venture  to  quit  his  harbour  without  pay¬ 
ing  due  offerings  to  the  Gods,  and  invoking  their  favour. 
Helenus  in  Virgil  charges  AEneas,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
fequence,  not  to  negledt  confulting  the  oracle  at  Cuma. 

86  Hie  tibi  ne  qua  moras  fuerint  difpendia  tanti, 

Quamvis  increpitent  focii,  et  vi  curfus  in  altum 
Vela  vocet,  pollifque  finus  implere  fecundos, 

Quin  adeas  vatem,  precibufque  oracula  pofeas. 

The  ifland  Delos  was  particularly  frequented  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  the  failors  feem  to  have  undergone  fome  fevere  dif- 
cipline  at  the  altar  of  the  God,  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour. 

87  Afegiri,  '&ohv$u)[JLe}  'uro\vKKnei  rig  h  re  v&vtyi; 

E fjLKogo;  Aiyouoio  'uragriXvSe  viiji  Sentry  ; 

Ov%  nr 00  (jLey&Xoi  fjuv  evimemfiv  ccyit&i, 

Xgeiw  <T  orji  Tccyifov  ctyei  rrr^oov,  oCKKol  tcl  Aaipq 
£lzeeg  ereiXoLno,  mi  n  nroCKiv  ctvdig  e£r\<rocv, 

Ugiv  iieyctv  y\  <reo  (iotpoit  vno  'urhriyyrii/  ihi%ou 
'~PY]r<ro{jLevoi. 


*s  AAA’  ay to  Xiyevos  yev  a feis  avayiiTat,  yn  Sutras  t ots  Ozois,  xai  ■vraoay.aXiaas 
avTbs  fiov&ds.  Arrian  upon  Epidtetus.  L.  3.  c.  22. 
lJ  Virgil.  Alneis.  L.  3.  v.  153. 

*7  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Delos,  v.  316. 


O,  ever 
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O,  ever  crown’d  with  altars,  ever  bleft, 

Lovely ''Afteria,  in  how  high  repute 
Stands  thy  fair  temple  ’mid  the  various  tribes 
Who  ply  the  iEgean.  Though  their  bufinefs  claims 
Defpatch  immediate  ;  though  the  inviting  gales 
Ill  brook  the  lingering  mariners’  delay : 

Soon  as  they  reach  thy  foundings,  down  at  once 
Drop  the  flack  fails,  and  all  the  naval  gear. 

The  fhip  is  moor’d  :  nor  do  the  crew  prefume 
To  quit  thy  facred  limits,  till  they  have  pafs’d 
A  painful  penance :  with  the  galling  whip 
Lafh’d  thrice  around  thine  altar. 

This  iiland  was  greatly  efteemed  for  its  fan&ity,  and  there 
ufed  to  be  a  wonderful  concourfe  of  people  from  all  nations 
continually  reforting  to  its  temple.  The  priefts  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  had  hymns  compofed  in  almoft  all  languages. 
It  is  moreover  faid  of  the  female  attendants,  that  they  could 
imitate  the  fpeech  of  various  people  :  and  were  well  verfed 
in  the  hiftories  of  foreign  parts,  and  of  ancient  times.  Ho¬ 
mer  fpeaks  of  thefe  extraordinary  qualifications,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  : 

88 II gos  Js  rod's  jw.sya  §ctv[£ct,  dry  tc'Xsog  aror  ohmou. 

Ka^cu  A^focdW,  'E/icmj&Asrsw 

*A it  S7T£i  clv  'urguTov  [jlsv  AftoKhuv  vfjLVYirwnv, 

A vng  <?’  olv  A qrw  rs,  mi  Agr  spiv  lo^eoci^Vy 

8S  Homer.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  1 56. 

Helen  is  faid  to  have  been  a  mimic  of  this  fort. 


VOL.  I. 
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MVY\<rct(JLSVCCl  CtvigOW  TS  'GTCLXOLIWV,  Yjis  yWCLUCCdVj 
*T pm  ccsiiztnv,  Sehyan  <5 e  <pv?C  cuiSgwffwv* 
nOLPTUV  f’  Ctv(jgM7roOV  <pWV0Lgy  KOU  KgOpLoOthlCLfW 
M i{jlsicHcll  urauri *  (pears  is  ksv  ccvrog  emsov 
q>6eyys<&ou}  &tu  <r<pi  mM  <rvvoLgY)gsv  ctoii/j. 

The  Delian  nymphs,  who  tend  Apollo’s  fhrine, 

When  they  begin  their  tuneful  hymns,  firft  praife 
The  mighty  God  of  day  :  to  his  they  join 
Latona’s  name,  and  Artemis,  far  fam’d 
For  her  fleet  arrows,  and  unerring  bow. 

Of  heroes  next,  and  heroines  they  flng, 

And  deeds  of  ancient  prowefs.  Crowds  around, 

Of  every  region,  every  language,  ftand 
In  mute  applaufe,  footh’d  with  the  pleaflng  lay. 

Vers’d  in  each  art,  and  every  power  of  fpeech, 

The  Delians  mirnick  all  who  come  :  to  them 
All  language  is  familiar  :  you  would  think 
The  natives  fpoke  of  every  different  clime. 

Such  are  their  winning  ways :  fo  fweet  their  fong. 

The  offerings  made  at  thefe  places  ufed  to  be  of  various 
kinds,  but  particularly  of  liba,  or  cakes,  which  were  gene¬ 
rally  denominated  from  the  temple  where  they  were  pre- 
fented.  A  curious  infeription  to  this  purpofe  has  been  pre- 
ferved  by  Spon  and  Wheeler,  which  belonged  to  fome  obe- 
lifk  or  temple  upon  the  Thracian  Bofporus.  It  was  found 
on  the  Aflatic  fide,  nearly  oppoflte  to  the  Pompean  pillar,  of 
which  I  before  took  notice.  The  Deity,  to  whom  it  was 

i  o  inferibed, 
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infcribed,  was  the  fame  as  that  above ;  but  called  by  another 
title,  Aur,  and  Our,  -ns ;  rendered  by  the  Greeks  89  Ovgiog ; 
and  changed  in  acceptation  fo  as  to  refer  to  another  element. 

90  Ovgiov  sti  'urgvfiVYig  rig  o^yYirrigoi  aoCK situ 
Z y\vol9  mra  'urgoromv  l?iov  sun erourocg. 

E it  sffi  Kvctvectg  i \vctg  fyopog,  si/fla  Ylorsi^v 
KcifJLffvKov  siXirrsi  ttv^a  nrcu^oc  \J/ap*0o;£, 

Eirs  tear  Aiycux  'urovrx  'urXctm,  vo?qv  egevpyg, 

Ns/c&w,  rw  tie  (iaXoov  ^oli^ol  'uroLgct  %qolvm. 

Toy  Se  yoig  sv&vtyitov  ctsi  §eov  Aniffccrgs  rsroug 
Xrrirs  O/Awy  ctyoiSrig  <rv[u£oXov  svffXoiris, 

Great  Urian  Jove  invoke  to  be  your  guide : 

Then  fpread  the  fail,  and  boldly  ftem  the  tide. 
Whether  the  ftormy  inlet  you  explore, 

Where  the  furge  laves  the  bleak  Cyanean  fhore, 

Or  down  the  Egean  homeward  bend  your  way, 

Still  as  you  pafs  the  wonted  tribute  pay, 

An  humble  cake  of  meal :  for  Philo  here, 

Antipater’s  good  fon,  this  fhrine  did  rear, 

A  pleafing  omen,  as  you  ply  the  fail, 

And  fure  prognoftic  of  a  profperous  gale. 

The  Iapygian  promontory  had  a  temple  to  the  fame  God, 
whofe  name  by  Dionyfius  is  rendered  *T gtog, 

89  To  iepov  ts  Oy^y  cctte^Si  cctto  tb  Bvf^xvTTd  gx’  ytvovrut  cTg  jjliXix  i~' xou 

q-’ev'oTa.Tcv  to  c^ofj.cc  tb  flcrra  xx}\rdfxsvov.  Anon.  Defcript.  Ponti  Euxini. 

90  See  Spon  and  Wheeler’s  travels,  p.  209. 
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* 


91  ®v\ol  t  I rivvyiM  TSToiw<r(jLevcL ,  i ue<rp  'Tgioto 
IlappaAia^j  'T^a,  rofl;  c rvgerou  'A Sgiug  dthfjuri. 


The  more  difficult  the  navigation  was,  the  more  places  of 
fandtity  were  eredted  upon  the  coaffi  The  Bofporus  was 
efteemed  a  dangerous  pafs ;  and  upon  that  account  abound¬ 
ed  with  Cippi,  and  altars.  Thefe  were  originally  mounds 
of  earth,  and  facred  to  the  Sun ;  upon  which  account  they 
were  called  Col-On,  or  altars  of  that  Deity.  From  hence  is 
derived  the  term  Colona,  and  K oAwwj.  It  came  at  laft  to 
denote  any  nees  or  foreland ;  but  was  originally  the  name  of 
a  facred  hill,  and  of  the  pillar  which  was  placed  upon  it. 
To  fay  the  truth  there  was  of  old  hardly  any  headland,  but 
what  had  its  temple  or  altar.  The  Bofporus  in  particular 
had  numbers  of  them  by  way  of  fea-marks,  as  well  as  for 
facred  purpofes :  and  there  were  many  upon  the  coaft  of 
Greece.  Hence  Apollonius  fays  of  the  Argonauts : 


92  H gi  <5 s  n<r<ro[JL£VQi<rii/  A$w  arsrsAAs  itoKwri. 

In  another  place  of  the  Bofporus 

$ 

«93  Qcuvsrcu  Yisgosv  fopa  B oo'tto^b,  ij< is  JtoKwvou 

Mvtnca, 

9*  Dionyfius  nrepniyw.  v.  380. 

91  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  1.  v.  601. 

95  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  1.  1114. 

In  another  place. 

*$yAa  re  EiQuvuv  ctury  v.r  earner  a  cx.ro  ycxiri, 

Jdecnp  ei rt  PyCuis  rerpo^oa?,  (jy.q'mXqv  re  KoAwiw. 

Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  2.  v.  790. 

The 
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The  like  occurs  in  the  Orphic  Argonauts,  where  Peleus 

is  pointing  out  the  habitation  of  the  Centaur  Chiron  : 

' 

12  0/AOJ,  CC&gSITS  <flC07TlY\ g  Tffg&yQVTCK.  KOhWVOV, 

Merry  sn  'urgnmi.  koltoutkiov,  svQol  Js  Xsiguv 
Ncasi  sn  rTTYi'hvyyi,  S'lmiorctTog  Kerravguv, 

Thefe  Colonae  were  facred  to  the  Apollo  of  Greece  :  and 
as  they  were  fea-marks  and  beacons,  which  flood  on  emi¬ 
nences  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  at  the  entrances  of 
harbours,  it  caufed  them  to  be  called  ugict,  oy^sa,  and  ogpon 
Homer  gives  a  beautiful  defcription  of  fuch  hills  and  head¬ 
lands,  and  of  the  fea-coaft  proje&ed  in  a  beautiful  landfcape 
beneath,  when  in  fome  ravifhing  poetry  he  makes  all  thefe 
places  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  Apollo ; 

95  Hcvroit  Ss  (TKOftlOU  TGI  CL$0Vy  KOU  'UTgMVSg  OMgOl 
*T\J^]Awy  ogsuv,  /uroToi[JLoi  6'  aAa  Js  'urgogeoneg, 

A ktou  r  sig  aA cc  usK’KijJisvou^  'A ipsvsg  ts  $aAaa*<nj£. 

In  that  happy  hour 

The  lofty  cliffs,  that  overlook  the  main, 

And  the  high  fummits  of  the  towering  hills, . 

Shouted  in  triumph  :  down  the  rivers  ran 
In  plealing  murmurs  to  the  diftant  deep. 

The  fhelves,  the  fhores,  the  inlets  of  the  fea, 

Witnefs’d  uncommon  gladnefs. 

Apollo  from  this  circumflance  v/as  often  called  SftCMTiog,  or 
the  tutelary  God  of  the  coaft :  and  had  particular  offerings 
upon  that  account. 

94  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  375. 

95  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Apollo. 


Hsi(T{JLCtTCt 
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96  n surfjLocToi  &  d-fycifJLevoi  'orogtrvvofJLSP  legct  mXa 
Z Yin  n ctvotjL<poiiMy  mi  skomtim  AnoKhmi. 

It  was  not  only  upon  rocks  and  eminences,  that  thefe 
Cippi  and  Obelifks  were  placed  by  the  ancients.  They  were 
to  be  found  in  their  temples,  where  for  many  ages  a  rude 
flock  or  {lone  ferved  for  a  reprefentation  of  the  Deity.  They 
were  fometimes  quite  fhapelefs ;  but  generally  of  a  conical 
figure  :*  of  which  we  meet  with  many  inflances.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  takes  notice  of  this  kind  of  97  worfhip :  and 
Paufanias  in  defcribing  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Hyettus  in 
58  Boeotia,  tells  us  that  there  was  no  flatue  in  it,  nor  any 
work  of  art,  but  merely  a  rude  flone  after  the  manner  of  the 
firfl  ages.  Tertullian  gives  a  like  defcription  of  Ceres  and 
Pallas.  Pallas  Attica,  et  Ceres  99  Phrygia — quas  fine  effigie, 
rudi  palo,  et  informi  fpecie  proflant.  Juno  of  Samos  was 
little  better  than  a  100  poll.  It  fometimes  happens  that  aged 

95  Orphic  Argonaut,  v.  1295. 

Sophocles  calls  the  fea  coaft:  'z&aPa.Gwfjt.ios  axTW,  from  the  numbers  of  altars.  CEdi- 
pus  Tyrannus.  v.  193. 

The  like  province  was  attributed  to  the  fuppofed  filler  of  Apollo,  Diana:  Ju¬ 
piter  tells  her, 

3 tai  fJiiv  ayviotis 

Ectctji  xai  XijJiiviacTiv  emaxoTroi. 

And  in  another  place  : 

T pis  c hxct  tci  -zcrToA<£0pa  xou  ax  hex  17 upyov  enreerrau. 

Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Diana. 

ricTna,  Marvin,  Ai/uevoaxo7re,  %aipe}  ^spata.  Ibid.  v.  i^q. 

97  Ylgtv  ye  av  uxp&w^wexi  rxs  txv  xyxApxxTxv  cr^ece/s,  xiovxs  hpai'T es  oi  rsyxXxioi 
€ae£ov  tutus,  cos  x^i^pv/xxTx  tu  ©ea.  Clemens  Alexand.  L.  i.  p.  41 S. 

98  Ovtos  xyxXfxxTos  cruv  T£%n>  A :8a  Se  a pyu  xxtx  to  xp^xiov.  Paufan. 
L.9.  P-  757- 

Alfo  of  the  Thefpians:  Kai  a (piaiv  xyxAfxx  'sraAct/oTccTov  tTlv  &gyo$  Aides.  p.  761. 

99  Tertullian  adverfus  Gentes.  L.  1.  c.  12. 

100  K«i  to  y.€v  Xcxfxixs  'Hgxs  wpoTepov  w  <tkvis.  Clementis  Cohort,  p.  40. 
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trees  bear  a  faint  likenefs  to  the  human  fabric :  roots  like- 
wife  and  fprays  are  often  fo  fantaftic  in  their  evolutions  as  to 
betray  a  remote  refemblance.  The  ancients  feem  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  fancied  Bmilitude,  which  they  im¬ 
proved  by  a  little  art ;  and  their  firB  efforts  towards  imagery 
were  from  thefe  rude  and  rotten  materials.  Apollonius 
Rhodius  in  his  account  of  the  Argonauts  gives  a  defcription 
of  a  monument  of  this  fort,  which  was  by  them  ere&ed  in  a 
dark  grove  upon  a  mountainous  part  of  1  Bithynia.  They 
raifed  an  altar  of  rough  Bones,  and  placed  near  it  an  image 
of  Rhea,  which  they  formed  from  an  arm  or  Bump  of  an 
old  vine. 

Ec rxs  Ss  Ti  gr&agov  $v7rog  ufJL7rs?\B,  eurgstpov  vM 
Ylgoyvv  ysgxvSgvov,  to  (jlsv  sktol^ov  oq^cl  'UTbXoito 
Acti[JLovos  ngewg  Isgov  fyer oc$m  stgstrs  S'  Agyoog 
EvKOTfJLocg,  kou  Sr\  piv  bit  oxgvoem  KoAwj/w 
'lSgvtr&v,  cpifiyoiTiv  enrigstpeg  axgoTCLTri<nv’ 

'A  1  pot  re  KOLTOLWV  TOLVVTS^TOLTOU  SppifyvTO. 

BufJiov  S'  olv  yegaSog  'UTugsvrii/sov,  a.fJL<pi  Ss  <pv7\\oig 
XTs^cLftevoi  Spiivom  e^sXono. 

A  dry  and  wither’d  branch,  by  time  impair’d. 

Hung  from  an  ample  and  an  aged  vine, 

Low  bending  to  the  earth  :  the  warriors  axe 
Lopt  it  at  once  from  the  parental  Bern. 

This  as  a  facred  relick  was  conBgned 
To  Argus’  hands,  an  image  meet  to  frame 
Of  Rhea,  dread  Divinity,  who  ruled 

*  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  1.  v.  1117.  p.  115. 
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Over  Bithynia’s  mountains.  With  rude  art 
He  fmooth’d  and  fafhion’d  it  in  homely  guife. 

Then  on  a  high  and  lonely  promontory 
Rear’d  it  amid  a  tall  and  ftately  grove 
Of  ancient  beeches.  Next  of  ftones  unwrought 
They  raife  an  altar  ;  and  with  boughs  of  oak 
Soft  wreaths  of  foliage  weave  to  deck  it  round. 

Then  to  their  rites  they  turn,  and  vows  perform. 

The  fame  circumftance  is  mentioned  in  the  Orphic  Argonau- 
tics 1 ;  where  the  poet  fpeaks  of  Argus,  and  the  vine  branch  : 

A[j«<pi7rKsK£s  egvo.g 

A [JL7reX3  ctvcthsng  o%ei  oLTCBnegce  cnJj^60o 

EsTcrs  S'  £7ri$'oi[jLsvw$. 

The  Amazonians  were  a  very  ancient  people,  who  wor- 
fhiped  their  provincial  Deity  under  the  character  of  a  fe¬ 
male,  and  by  the  titles  of  Artemis,  Oupis,  Hippa.  They 
firft  built  a  temple  at  Ephefus ;  and  according  to  Callima¬ 
chus  3  the  image  of' the  Goddefs  was  formed  of  the  flump  of 
.a  beech  tree. 

Xoi  mi  A[m$onfa$  'urotefJLx  zmfopriTBigca 
E/c  Kors  'urappaAiri  Eperx  fysroig  iSgv<rocno 
*9  O) v7ro  'GrgsfJLva,  rsKstrev  Jg  roi  tegov  'Em*)* 

Avtcu  S\  O mi  cu/u<r<ra,  ^sregi  'ffgvKiv  ttgyjiVcmo, 

*  Orphic  Argonaut,  v.  605. 

Pliny,  L.  16,  mentions  fimulacrum  vitigineum. 

3  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Diana,  v.  237. 

4  Tlge/uivov — Actios,  'ma.v  pi£w//,ct  hvS~pB  to  yygctGKov'  A  to  ctysirite  w/iw 
Tii  yv  'srpe^vov.  Hefychius. 

Jl^spmcto-cci,  sxgi^cda-cu.  Ibidem. 
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Inftead  of  an  image  made  of  a  Hump,  the  poet  Dionyfius 
fuppofes  a  temple  to  have  been  built  beneath  the  trunk  of  a 
decayed  tree. 

Evda  ®sri  'urors  vy\ov  A^jlolFqvi^s;  reruyovTo 

Upturn  V7C0  'uttbKsy];,  'ursgiw<riov  ctvi ga<ri  Sayyca.  v.  827. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Chinefe,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Japan,  ftill  retain  fomething  of  this  cuftom.  When  they  meet 
with  an  uncouth  root  or  fpray  of  a  tree,  they  humour  the  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  face  give  it  the  look  of 
a  Jofs  or  Bonzee,  juft  as  fancy  diredts  them. 

The  vine  was  efteemed  facred  both  to  Dionufus,  and  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  for  they  were  two  different  perfonages,  though  con¬ 
founded  by  the  Grecians :  indeed  the  titles  of  all  thofe,  who 
were  originally  ftyled  Baalim,  are  blended  together.  This 
tree  had  therefore  the  name  of  Ampel,  which  the  Greeks  ren¬ 
dered  A^LTrsXog,  from  the  Sun,  Flam,  whofe  peculiar  plant 
it  was.  This  title  is  the  fame  as  Omphel  before  mentioned, 
and  relates  to  the  oracular  Deity  of  the  Pagan  world  ;  under 
which  character  Ham  was  principally  alluded  to.  The  Egyp-- 
tian  and  Aliatic  Greeks  had  fome  imperfedt  traditions  about 
Flam,  and  Chus  :  the  latter  of  which  they  efteemed  Bacchus. 
And  as  the  term  Ampelus  did  not  primarily  relate  to  the 
vine,  but  was  a  facred  name  transferred  from  the  Deity, 
they  had  fome  notion  of  this  circumftance  :  but  as  it  was  their 
cuftom  out  of  every  title  to  form  a  new  perfonage,  they  have 
fuppofed  Ampelus  to  have  been  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  and 
one  whom  Bacchus  particularly  favoured.  Hence  Nonnus 
introduces  the  former  begging  of  Selene  not  to  envy  him 
this  happinefs. 

Vol.  I.  N  n  Mg 
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5  $8 overrig,  on  Bazoos  spjv  <p/Xo7/]Ta  <pt^a<rm. 

Orn  veog  yevo(XY\v,  on  mi  <pihog  eifju  A vcax. 

The  worfliip  of  Ham  was  introduced  by  the  Amonians  in 
Phrygia  and  Afla  Minor :  and  in  thofe  parts  the  Poet  makes 
Ampelus  chiefly  converfant. 

6  Htn  yag  ®gvyiYi;  iff o  i&gocii  xzgog  ctOvgwv 
AprsAos  rje^To  veorgepeg  egvog  betook 

He  fpeaks  of  his  bathing  in  the  waters,  and  riflng  with  frefli 
beauty  from  the  ftream,  like  the  morning  ftar  from  the  ocean, 

7  Uaxruhw  'uroge  mi  rv  tsov  reXotg,  oqqcl  (paveiq 
A ^7teXog  MTeKhuv,  are  (pwqogog — 

K ocr^Yirei  reo  mKKog  oKov  UclktuKiov  ifwg. 

In  all  thefe  inftances  there  are  alluflons  to  a  hiftory,  which 
will  hereafter  be  fully  difcufled.  Ovid  feems  to  make  Am¬ 
pelus  a  native  of  Thrace  ;  and  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  a  fatyr  by  one  of  the  nymphs  in  that  country  : 

1  Ampelon  intonfum,  Satyro  Nymphaque  creatum, 

Fertur  in  Ifmariis  Bacchus,  amafle  jugis. 

But  however  they  may  have  miflaken  this  perfonage,  it  is 
certain  that  in  early  times  he  was  well  known,  and  highly  re¬ 
verenced.  Hence  wherever  the  Amonians  fettled,  the  name 
of  Ampelus  will  occur:  and  many  places  will  be  found  to  have 
been  denominated  from  the  worfliip  of  the  Deity  under  this 

’  Nonni  Dion.  L.  n.  p.  306. 

6  Nonni  Dion.  L.  10.  p.  278. 

7  Nonni  Dion.  L.  11.  p.  2 96. 

*  Ovid.  iFait.  L.  3;  v.  409. 
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facred  title.  We  learn  from  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  9  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  dice  at  ecus  in  his  Europa ,  Atnpelus  was  the  name  of  a 
city  in  Liguria .  Eh  ere  was  likewife  a  promontory  in  the  difirici  of 
Lor  one  called  Atnpelus  :  a  like  promontory  in  Samos  :  another  in 
Gyrene .  Agrcetas  mentions  two  cities  there ,  an  upper ,  and  a 
lower ,  of  that  name .  Lhere  was  likewife  a  harbour  in  Italy  fo 
called.  We  read  of  a  city 9  10  Ampeloeffa  in  Syria,  and  a  na¬ 
tion  in  Lybia  called  Ampeliotae :  AprsAiwTai  Js  eQvog  A iSvrig. 
Suidas.  Alfo  Ampelona  in  Arabia :  and  a  promontory  Am- 
pelufia  near  Tingis  in  Mauritania.  In  all  thefe  places,  how¬ 
ever  diflant,  the  Amonians  had  made  fettlements.  Over 
againfl  the  illand  Samos  flood  the  facred  promontory,  Mycale 
in  Ionia.  This  too  was  called  Ampelus,  according  to  Hefy- 
chius,  as  the  paffage  is  happily  altered  by  Albertus,  and  others. 
AprsAos,  (JLYifg<xvY\y  mi  olk^ol  MvmMgy  tiyav  ogxg.  From  the 
words  nysv  otpzg  one  might  infer,  that  Ampelus  was  no  un¬ 
common  name  for  a  mountain  in  general ;  fo  far  is  certain 
that  many  fuch  were  fo  denominated  :  which  name  could  not 
relate  to  aprsAo^,  the  vine  ;  but  they  were  fo  called  from  the 
Deity  to  whom  they  were  11  facred.  Many  of  thefe  places 

9  A,m.7T£Aos,  -to-oA/s  tm  A lyv^irtys'  'Exa.Ta.toi  E,vcM7ry'  sq~i  Topwciiay.'  Ay.- 

mAoi  XeyojJiZvY)'  rcat  eTepec  axpa.  txs  Hay. a*  xai  aAA«  tv  Ku  privy.  A ypoixai  Se 
£vo  TcroAeis  (pnai)  tuv  yev  eti w,  ryv  fe  xo.tu  e^i  <^e  xai  Irahiai  axpa ,  fcai  Atjlbiv. 
Stephan.  Byzant. 

KuXenai  fxiv  vv  xai  axpa  th  AymAoi.  Strabo  of  Samos.  L.  14.  p.  944. 

10  Ampelufia  called  KcutIvis  axpev.  Ptolemy.  L.  4.  fo  named  according  to  Strabo 
a 7to  Kwt eoov,  or  Kootouhov,  not  far  from  a  city  Zilis,  and  Cota.  See  Pliny.  L.  5. 
c.  1. 

Promontorium  Oceani  extimum  Ampelufia.  Pliny.  L.  5.  c.  1. 

Ampelona.  Pliny.  L.  6.  c.  28. 

"  Atto  AyireAs  axp>n$  h n  Kavafpainv  axpr\v.  Herodotus.  L.  7.  c.  123. 

AynAoi  arega,  in  Crete.  Ptolemy.  See  Pliny.  L.  4.  c.  12, 
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were  barren  crags,  and  rocks  of  the  fea,  ill  fuited  -to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  12  vine.  And  not  only  eminences  were  fo  called, 
but  the  ftrand  and  fhores  alfo  for  the  fame  reafon  :  becaufe 
here  too  were  altars,  and  pillars  to  this  God.  Hence  we  read  in 
Hefychius :  AfJL7rsA.og — ouyioCKog — K v^vouoig  ouyictlhog,  By 
Ampelus  is  fignified  the  fea  fore  \  or  Ampelus  among  the  people 
of  Cyrene  fignifies  the  fea  pore . 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  be  allured,  that  Am¬ 
pelus,  and  Omphalus  were  the  fame  term  originally  ;  how¬ 
ever  varied  afterwards,  and  differently  appropriated.  They 
are  each  a  compound  from  Omphe  ;  and  relate  to  the  ora¬ 
cular  Deity.  Ampelus  at  Mycale  in  Ionia  was  confeffedly 
fo  denominated  from  its  being  a  facred  13  place,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  waters,  by  which  people,  who  drank  them,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  infpired.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient 
oracle  quoted  by  Eufebius 14 :  Ev  AifvfJLM  yvaXoig  Mvm7^Y\(nov 
EN0EON  I  have  mentioned  that  all  fountains  were 

efteemed  facred ;  but  efpecially  thofe  which  had  any  preter¬ 
natural  quality,  and  abounded  with  exhalations.  It  was  an 
univerfal  notion  that  a  divine  energy  proceeded  from  thefe 
effluvia ;  and  that  the  perfons,  who  relided  in  their  vicinity, 
were  gifted  with  a  prophetic  quality.  Fountains  of  this  na¬ 
ture  from  the  divine  influence,  with  which  they  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  abound,  the  Amonians  ftyled  Ain  Omphe,  live  fontes 

In  Samos  was  A^TreAoc  ax  pot  e~i  Se  »>c  evoiro ?.  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  944. 

Some  places  were  called  more  limply  Ampe. 

See  Herodotus  of  Ampi  in  the  Perfian  Gulf.  L.  6.  c.  20. 

AiJLTrn  of  Tzetzes.  See  Cellarius. 

,J  MvxaAw  %ooptcv  lepor*  Plerodotus.  L.  1.  c.  148. 

,4  Prtep.  Evang.  L.  5.  c.  16. 
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Oraculi.  Thefe  terms,  which  denoted  the  fountain  of  the 
prophetic  God,  the  Greeks  contracted  to  Nt/jupi],  a  Nymph : 
and  fuppofed  fuch  a  perfon  to  be  an  inferior  Goddefs,  who 
prefided  over  waters.  Hot  fprings  were  imagined  to  be  more 
immediately  under  the  infpection  of  the  nymphs  :  whence 
Pindar  flyles  fuch  fountains  15  NvfJLQotv  Agr^a.  The 

temple  of  the  Nympho  Ionides  in  Arcadia  flood  clofe  to  a 
fountain  of  great  16  efficacy.  The  term  Nympha  will  be  found 
always  to  have  a  reference  to  17  water.  There  was  in  the 
fame  region  of  the  Peloponnefus  a  place  called  N Depots,  Nym- 
phas ;  which  was  undoubtedly  fo  named  from  its  hot  fprings : 

18  KuTcippeiTai  yocg  viocri - NvfJLQocg:  for  Nymphas — abowided 

with  waters .  Another  name  for  thefe  places  was  Ain-Ades,  the 

Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  12. 

NWtf'ai  eiaiv  £1/  tm  (poexn.  Artemidorus,  Oneirocrir.  L.  2.  c.  23. 

16  'Nvfj.^xv  legov  n n  t «  ’Turnyr.—’  huousvoti  tv  r>i  ■zunyv)  xx.uxtuv  ts  £<p  xai 

a.Xyvfxx'TMv  ttxvtoiv  tccfy.cx.Tx.  Pauianias.  L.  6.  p.  510. 

17  Nu//.(p/xa,  and  Aar^a,  are  put  by  Hefychius,  as  fynonymous. 

Omnibus  aquis  Nymphce  funt  prafidentes.  Servius  upon  Virgil.  Eel.  x. 

Thetis  was  ftyled  Nympha,  merely  becaufe  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  be  water.  The- 

tidem  dici  voluerunt  aquam,  unde  et  Nympha  di<fta  eft.  Fulgentij  Mytholog.  c.  8. 
p.  720. 

18  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  670. 

Young  women  were  by  the  later  Greeks,  and  by  the  Romans,  ftyled  Nymphm; 
but  improperly.  Nympha  vox,  Grascorum  N ufjccpx,  non  fuit  ab  origine  Virgini 
five  Puellae  propria :  fed  folummodo  partem  corporis  denotabat.  ^Egyptijs,  ficut 
omnia  animalia,  lapides,  frutices,  atque  herbas,  ita  omne  membrum  atque  omnia 
corporis  humani  loca,  aliquo  dei  titulo  mos  fuit  denotare.  Hinc  cor  nuncupabant 
Ath,  uterum  Mathyr,  vel  Mether :  et  fontern  faemineum,  ficut  et  alios  fontes,  no¬ 
mine  Ain  Omphe,  Grace  vu/xipn,  infignibant :  quod  ab  iEgyptijs  ad  Graecos  deri- 
vatum  eft.  Hinc  legimus,  Nujupif  x^nyv^  xxt  veoyxfxoi  yum,  vvy.<pr,v  Se  xxhua-i 
xtA.  Suidas. 

n«p’  A Onvatois  v  7 a  A10 s  y.iirv^  'Nufx.tpn.  Ibidem, 
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fountain  of  Ades,  or  the  Sun  :  which  in  like  manner  wa& 
changed  to  NiswaJg$,  Naiades,  a  fpecies  of  Deities  of  the  fame 
clafs.  Fountains  of  bitumen  in  Sufiana  and  Babylonia  were 
called  Ain-Aptha,  the  fountains  of  Aptha,  the  God  of  fire  : 
which  by  the  Greeks  was  rendered  Naptha,  a  name  given 
to  19  bitumen.  As  they  changed  Ain  Omphe  to  Numpha, 
a  Goddefs ;  they  accordingly  denominated  the  place  itfelf 
N VfJLtpsiov,  Nymphaeum  :  and  wherever  a  place  occurs  of  that 
name,  there  will  be  found  fomething  particular  in  its  circum- 
fiances.  We  are  told  by  20  Pliny,  that  the  river  Tigris,  being 
fiopped  in  its  courfe  by  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  lofes  itfelf 
under  ground,  and  rifes  again  on  the  other  fide  at  Nymphasum. 
According  to  Marcellinus  it  feems  to  be  at  Nymphasum,  that 
it  finks  into  the  earth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this,  he  tells  us, 
is  the  place  where  that  fiery  matter  called  naptha  ifliied  : 
from  whence  undoubtedly  the  place  had  its  name.  11  Bitu¬ 
men  nafcitur  prope  lacum  Sofingitem,  cujus  alveo  Tigris  vo- 


19  Naptha  is  called  Apthas  by  Simplicius  in  Categoric.  Ariftotelis.  Kaz  0  A<p0as 
Si’xira.i  'zo-oppcuGeu  'arvpos  etfos.  The  fame  by  Gregory  Nyflen  is  contracted,  and 
called  after  the  Ionic  manner  0  e%a7TTSTca.  Liber  de 

anima.  On  which  account  thefe  writers  are  blamed  by  the  learned  Valefius.  They 
are  however  guilty  of  no  miftake;  only  ufe  the  word  out  of  compofition.  Ain- 
Aptha,  contracted  Naptha,  was  properly  the  fountain  itfelf :  the  matter  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  it  was  ftyled  Apthas,  Pthas,  and  Ptha.  It  was  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
God  of  fire,  called  Apha- Aftus,  the  Hephaftus  of  the  Greeks  :  to  whom  this  inflam¬ 
mable  fubftance  was  facred. 

See  Valefii  notae  in  Amm.  Marcellinum.  L.  23.  p.  285. 

Epirus  was  denominated  from  the  worfhip  of  fire :  and  one  of  its  rivers  was 
called  the  Aphas. 

10  Pliny.  L.  31.  p.  333. 

11  Marcellinus.  L.  23.  p.  285. 
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ratus,  fluenfque  fubterraneus,  procures  fpatiis  longis,  emergit. 
Hie  et  Naptha  gignitur  fpecie  picea.  In  his  pagis  hiatus 
confpicitur  terras,  unde  halitus  lethalis  exfurgens,  quodcunque 
animal  prope  confiftit,  odore  gravi  confumit.  There  was  an 
ifland  of  the  like  nature  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus, 
which  was  facred  to  the  Sun,  and  ftyled  Cubile  22  Nympha- 
'  rum :  in  qua  nullum  non  animal  abfumitur.  In  Athamania 
was  a  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  or  23  Nymphasum ;  and  near  it 
a  fountain  of  fire,  which  confumed  things  brought  near  to  it. 
Hard  by  Apollonia  was  an  eruption  of  bituminous  matter, 
like  that  in  Affyria :  and  this  too  was  named  2+Nymphasum. 
The  fame  author  (Strabo)  mentions,  that  in  Seleucia,  ftyled 
Pieria,  there  was  a  like  bituminous  eruption,  taken  notice  of 
by  Polidonius ;  and  that  it  was  called  Ampelitis:  25  T p  A (J,7re- 
yY\v  ao^aAradijj  TW  bv  XsAsvxsicl  Ihspct  {JL£TotAAsvo{j,£vq. 
The  hot  ftreams,  and  poifonous  effluvia  near  Puteoli  and  lake 
Avernus  are  well  known.  It  was  efteemed  a  place  of  great 
fandtity ;  and  people  of  a  prophetic  character  are  faid  to  have 
here  refided.  Here  was  a  26  Nymphasum,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  an  oracular  temple.  There  was  a  method  of  divination 
at  Rome,  mentioned  by  27  Dion  Cafflus,  in  which  .people 

“  Pliny.  L.  6.  p.  326. 

*J  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  487.  See  Antigoni  Caryftii  Mirabilia.  p.  163. 

“  Ej'  tyi  ycofci  tuv  AvroKXojViaruv  xaXincu  t /  Nu/st (pats*'  'urixca.  Si  ieyi  'urvp  cc  cc' 

S iSaaoc'  (nr  ccuTySi  Hgwai  pmcri  ^A/apy  acr^a. Atb.  Strabo.  L,.  7.  p.  487. 

15  Strabo.  Ibidem.  L.  7.  p.  487.  He  fuppofes,  that  it  was  called  Ampelitis  .from 
a^t7r£Ao?,  the  vine:  becaufe  its  waters  weregood  to  kill  vermin,  A xoi  tks 
aixTriAu.  A  far-fetched  etymology.  Neither  Strabo,  nor  Polidonius,  whom  he 
quotes,  confiders  that  the  term  is  of  Syriac  original. 

16  Philoftrati  vita  Apollonii.  L.  8.  c.  4.  p.  416. 

*7  Dionis  Hifboria  R.omana^  Johannis  Pvofin  :  Antiq.  L.  3.  c.  u. 

7 
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formed  their  judgment  of  future  events  from  the  Ream  of 
lighted  frankincenfe.  The  terms  of  inquiry  were  remarkable  : 
for  their  curiofity  was  indulged  in  refpedt  to  every  future  con¬ 
tingency,  excepting  death  and  marriage.  The  place  of  divina¬ 
tion  was  here  too  called  28  Nymphaeum.  Paufanias  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  a  cavern  near  Plataea,  which  was  facred  to  the  Nymphs 
of  Cithaeron :  T7 i s  Trig  tcogvtprig,  etp  y  tov  'uroiunou, 

'DTene  'urx  mi  S Ism  v7romTot£ctm  g’aS'iag  NTMO£2N 

b?iv  cuiTgov  K idougwviSwv — MANTETE20AI  is  rag  Nv^ag 
to  OLgyyuov  ccvtoQi  sysi  Xoyog.  We  find  that  the  Nymphs 
of  this  place  had  been  of  old  prophetic.  Evagrius  mentions 
a  fplendid  building  at  Antioch  called  Nymphaeum,  remarkable 
*9  NcifJL&TWV  for  the  advantage  of  its  waters.  There 

was  a  Nymphaeum  at  Rome  mentioned  by  Marcellinus. 
30  Septemzodium  celebrem  locum,  ubi  Nymphaeum  Marcus 
condidit  Imperator.  Here  were  the  Thermae  Antonian's.  As 
from  Ain  Ompha  came  Nympha ;  fo  from  A1  Ompha  was 
derived  Lympha.  This  differed  from  Aqua,  or  common  wa¬ 
ter,  as  being  of  a  facred,  and  prophetic  nature.  The  ancients 
thought,  that  all  mad  perfons  were  gifted  with  divination  $ 
and  they  were  in  confequence  of  it  ftyled  Lymphati. 

From  what  has  preceded,  we  may  perceive  that  there  once 
exifted  a  wonderful  refemblance  in  the  rites,  cuftoms,  and 
terms  of  worfhip,  among  nations  widely  feparated.  Of  this, 
as  I  proceed,  many  inftances  will  be  continually  produced. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  this  fimilitude  in  terms,  and 

28  Paufanias.  L.  9.  p.  718. 

29  Evagrius.  L.  3.  c.  12. 

30  Marcellinus.  L.  15.  c.  7.  p.  68. 
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the  religious  fyftem,  which  was  fo  widely  propagated,  were 
owing  to  one  great  family,  who  fpread  themfelves  almoft  uni- 
verfally.  Their  colonies  went  abroad  under  the  fandtion  and 
direction  of  their  priefts ;  and  carried  with  them  both  the 
rites  and  the  records  of  their  country.  Celfus  took  notice  of 
this ;  and  thought  that  people  payed  too  little  attention  to 
memorials  of  this  nature.  He  mentions  particularly  the  ora¬ 
cular  temples  at  Dodona,  at  Delphi,  at  Claros,  with  thofe  of 
the  Branchidas  and  Amonians :  at  the  fame  time  palling  over 
many  other  places,  from  whofe  priefts  and  votaries  the  whole 
earth  feemed  to  have  been  peopled  3\  Toe  fjesv  V7T0  Trie  IT vSioec, 
Y\  AwdWwi/,  Y]  KAa^/g,  zv  Bgcey^iiceig,  yj  zv  A [xpoovog,  V7T 0  pv- 
giuv  ts  aAAwy  9-£07r^07rwy  /vrgosigii){j,sva,  vp  oov  snizimg  'uroetra  yr\ 
koltmki&Y] ,  roevroe  (jlsv  ovisui  A r tdsnoei.  As  colonies  went 
abroad  under  the  influence,  and  direction  of  their  tutelary 
Deities ;  thofe  Deities  were  ftyled  H ysfJLOVsg,  and  Agyriyzrou  : 
and  the  colony  was  denominated  from  fome  facred  title  of  the 
God.  A  colony  was  planted  at  Miletus;  of  which  the  con¬ 
ducting  Deity  was  Diana.  32  Zsyoeg  'uroir}<rci]o  N^As  TTyspoi^. 
This  Goddefs  is  ftyled  'UToXvTTTohis,  becaufe  this  office  was 
particularly  aferibed  to  her :  and  fhe  had  many  places  under 
her  patronage.  Jupiter  accordingly  tells  her  : 

33  T gig  ism  toi  urr oA/s^cc,  zou  m  ivoe  'Grvgyov  ottckhtw. 

31  Celfus  apud  Originem.  L.  7.  p.  333. 

See  alfo  Plutarch,  de  Oraculorum  defectu. 

31  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Diana,  v.  226. 

33  Callimachus,  ibid.  v.  33. 
rioAAas  efg  ^uvt)  •tsroA.eas. 
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Thrice  ten  fair  cities  fhall  your  portion  be, 

And  many  a  (lately  tower. 

Apollo  likewife  was  called  OiK.Ti$t\g  and  A^y* rjyeTqg,  from  be¬ 
ing  the  fuppofed  founder  of  cities ;  which  were  generally  built 
in  confequence  of  fome  oracle. 

Ooifw  <T  s(T7ro[jL5voi  'uroXectg  he(JLSTgri<rcmo 
AvOgawoi'  $oi£og  yotg  aei  /UTQ'hiz<r<Ti  <pikt\hi 
K Tifyiievaig'  avTog  is  §£[jlsi?kioi  $oi£og  vqouv&u 

’Tis  through  Apollo’s  tutelary' aid, 

That  men  go  forth  to  regions  far  remote, 

And  cities  found  :  Apollo  ever  joys 
In  founding  cities. 

What  colony,  fays  35  Cicero,  did  Greece  ever  fend  into  JEto- 
lia,  Ionia,  Alia,  Sicily  or  Italy,  without  having  firft  confulted 
about  every  circumftance  relative  to  it,  either  at  Delphi,  or 
Dodona,  or  at  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  And  Lucian  fpeaks 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  36  Ovts  'uroXsctg  wxi£ov,  ah  TsiysoL 

'ffsgieSotXhono - -  'urgiv  olv  fij  'utvlpcl  Maneuv  ouiacrcti  smgw. 

People  would  not  vejiture  to  build  cities ,  nor  even  raife  the  walls , 
till  they  had  made  proper  enquiry  among  thofe ,  who  were  prophe¬ 
tically  gifted ,  about  the  fuccefs  of  their  operations*. 

3+  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  5,6. 

35  Cicero  de  Uivinatione.  L.  1. 

36  Lucian.  Aftrolog.  v.  x.  p.  993. 


PAT  O  R 


P  A  T  O  R  and  P  A  T  R  A. 


1  Cannot  help  thinking  that  the  word  TCCKttfy  pater,  when 
ufed  in  the  religious  addrefles  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  meant  not,  as  is  fuppofed,  a  father,  or  parent ;  but  re¬ 
lated  to  the  divine  influence  of  the  Deity,  called  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  eaft,  Pator,  as  I  have  1 * 3  fhewn.  From  hence  I 
fhould  infer,  that  two  words,  originally  very  diftind,  have 
been  rendered  one  and  the  a  fame.  The  word  pater,  in  the 
common  acceptation,  might  be  applicable  to  Saturn  ;  for  he 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  father  of  all  the  Gods,  and 
was  therefore  fo  entitled  by  the  ancient  poet  Sulpitius. 

3  Jane  pater,  Jane  tuens,  Dive  biceps,  biformis, 

O,  cate  rerum  fator,  O,  principium  Deorum. 

But  when  it  became  a  title,  which  was  beftowed  upon  Gods 
of  every  denomination,  it  made  Jupiter  animadvert  with 

1  See  in  the  former  treatife,  infcribed  Oy.<pn. 

1  Are  not  all  the  names,  which  relate  to  the  different  ftages  of  manhood,  as 
well  as  to  family  cognation,  taken  from  the  titles  of  priefts,  which  were  originally 
ufed  in  temples  •,  fuch  as  Pater,  Vir,  Virgo,  Puer,  Mater,  Matrona,  Patronus, 
Prater,  Soror,  AcfeA <pos,  Ke^os  ? 

3  Verfes  from  an  ancient  Choriambic  poem,  which  are  quoted  by  Terentianus 
Maurus  de  Metris. 

O  o  2  fome 
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fome  warmth  upon  the  impropriety,  i£  we  may  credit 
Lucilius : 

4  Ut  nemo  fit  noflrum,  quin  pater  optimus  Divom  efl  l 
Ut  Neptunus  pater,  Liber,  Saturnus  pater*  Mars* 

Janus,  Quirinus,  pater,  omnes  dicamur  ad  unum. 

And  not  only  the  Gods,  but  the  Hierophants  in  moft  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and  thofe  priefls  in  particular,  who  were  occupied  in 
the  celebration  of  myfleries,  were  fly  led  Patres  :  fo  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  religious  term  imported  from  Egypt,  the 
fame  as  Pator,  and  Patora,  before  mentioned.  I  have  taken 
notice,  that  the  Paters  of  Curtius  were  the  priefls  of  Ha- 
mon  :  but  that  writer  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ;  as  well  as  with  the  pronunciation,  which 
feems  to  have  been  penultima  produdta.  The  worfhip  of 
Ham,  or  the  Sun,  as  it  was  the  mofl  ancient,  fo  it  was  the 
moft  univerfal  of  any  in  the  world.  It  was  at  £rft  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  of  Greece  ;  and  was<  propagated  over  all  the 
fea  coaft  of  Europe  :  from  whence  it  extended  itfelf  into  the 
inland  provinces.  It  was  eflablifhed  in  Gaul  and  Britain ; 
and  was  the  original  religion  of  this  ifland,  which  the  Druids 
in  aftertimes  adopted.  That  it  went  high  in  the  north  is 
evident  from  Aufonius,  who  takes  notice  of  its  exifting  in 
his  time.  He  had  relations,  who  were  priefls  of  this  order 
and  denomination  :  and  who  are  on  that  account  compli¬ 
mented  by  him  in  his  ode  to  Attius  Patera  5  Rhetor. 

4  Lucilii  Fragmenta. 

5  Ode  of  Aufonius  to  Attius  Patera  Rhetor  in  Profeflorum  Burdigalenfium 
commemoratione.  Ode  10. 

Tu 
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Tu  BoiocaiTis  ftirpe  Druidarum  fatus, 

Si  fama  non  fallat  fidem, 

Beleni  facratum  duels  e  templo  genus* 

Et  inde  vobis  nomina, 

Tibi  Paterae :  lie  miniftros  nuncupant 
Apollinares  Myftici. 

Fratri,  Patrique  nomen  a  Phaebo  datum, 

Natoque  de  Delphis  tuo. 

He  mentions,  that  this  worihip  prevailed  particularly  in 
Armorica  ;  of  which  country  his  relations  were  natives. 

6  Nec  reticebo  Senem, 

Nomine  Phcebicium, 

Qui  Beleni  iEdituus, 

Stirpe  fatus  Druidum, 

Gentis  Armoricae. 

Belin,  the  Deity,  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  was  the  fame  as  7  Bel 
and  Balen  of  Babylonia,  and  Canaan ;  the  Orus  and  Apollo 
of  other  nations.  Herodian  takes  notice  of  his  being  wor- 
fhiped  by  the  people  of  Aquileia ;  and  fays,  that  they  called 
him  Belin,  and  paid  great  reverence,  efteeming  him  the  fame 
as  8  Apollo. 

The  true  name  of  the  Amonian  priefts  I  have  fhewn  to 
have  been  Petor  or  Pator ,  and  the  inftrument,  which  they 

6  Aufonius.  Ode  4. 

7  He  is  called  Balen  by  TEfchylus.  Perfe.  p.  1 56.  BaAwr,  a. ghettos  BaA^r. 

8  BfA( v  Se  xccAvcri  thtov'  cre£'d(rt  $e  uvj6P(pvoi‘i  A/roAAcora  aval  eQlAoyTSS.  Hero¬ 
dian.  L.  8.  of  the  Aquileians. 

Infcriptio  vetus  Aquileite  reperta.  APOLLINI.  BELENO.  C.  AQJJI- 
LEIENS.  FELIX. 

9  held 
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held  in  their  hands,  was  ftyled  Petaurum.  They  ufed  to 
dance  round  a  large  lire  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whofe  orbit 
they  afiedted  to  defcribe.  At  the  fame  time  they  exhibited 
other  feats  of  activity,  to  amufe  the  votaries,  who  reforted  to 
their  temples.  This  dance  was  fometimes  performed  in  ar¬ 
mour,  efpecially  in  Crete :  and  being  called  Pyrrhic  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  named  from  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of 
Achilles.  But  when  was  he  in  Crete  ?  Belides  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  pradfifed  by  the  Argonautic  heroes  before  his  time. 
It  was  a  religious  dance,  denominated  from  fire,  with  which 
it  was  accompanied. 

9  A fJLQi  is  iouo[Msvois  svgvv  emrctvTQ, 

KaAoy  IflnraJijoy ,  Ljara/ijoya 
M  s?wo[/,evoi. 

It  was  originally  an  Egyptian  dance  in  honour  of  Hermes ; 
and  pradtifed  by  the  Pataras  or  Priefts.  In  fome  places  it 
was  efteemed  a  martial  exercife ;  and  exhibited  by  perfons  in 
armour,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Betarmus.  We  have  an 
inftance  of  it  in  the  fame  poet. 

10  Anvils  is  vsoi  O a vooyr) 

XKOUgomg  Br\Tctg[JLOv  svq'kXiov  og^Y\(rcmoy 

K ou  trouts*  % i(pss<r<riv  v7TS)CTV7rov. 

Bqro^juo;,  Betarmus,  was  a  name  given  to  the  dance  from  the 
temple  of  the  Deity,  where  it  was  probably  firft  pradtifed.  It 

9  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonautic.  L.  2.  v.  703. 

*°  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L,  1.  v.  1135. 
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is  a  compound  of  Bet  Armes,  or  Armon,  called  more  pro¬ 
perly  Hermes,  and  Hermon.  Bet  and  Beth,  among  the  Amo- 
nians  denoted  a  temple.  There  is  reafon  to  think  that  the 
circular  dances  of  the  Dervifes  all  over  the  eaft  are  remains 
of  thefe  ancient  cuftoms.  In  the  firft  ages  this  exercife  was 
efteemed  a  religious  rite,  and  performed  by  people  of  the 
temple,  where  it  was  exhibited  :  but  in  aftertimes  the  fame 
feats  were  imitated  by  ropedancers,  and  vagrants,  called  Pe- 
tauriftce,  and  Petauriftarii ;  who  made  ufe  of  a  kind  of  pole, 
ftyled  petaurum.  Of  thefe  the  Roman  writers  make  frequent 
mention  ;  and  their  feats  are  alluded  to  by  Juvenal 

Ir  An  magis  oble&ant  animurn  ja&ata  petauro 
Corpora,  quique  folent  re&um  defcendere  funem  ? 

Manilius  likewife  gives  an  account  of  this  people,  and  their 
a&ivity  ;  wherein  may  be  obferved  fome  remains  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inftitution : 

Ad  numeros  etiam  Hie  ciet  cognata  per  artem 
Corpora,  quae  valido  faliunt  excufla  petauro  : 
Membraque  per  flammas  orbefque  emiifa  dagr antes,, 
Delphinunique  fuo  per  inane  imitantia  motu, 

Et  viduata  volant  pennis,  et  in  aere  ludunt. 

I  have  fhewn,  that  the  Paterae,  or  Priefts,  were  fo  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  Deity  ftyled  Pator ;  whofe  fhrines  were 
named  Patera,  and  Petora.  They  were  oracular  temples  of 
the  Sun  ;•  which  in  aftertimes  were  called  Petra,  and  afcribed 

II  Juvenal.  Sat.  14.  v.  265. 

14  Manilius.  L.  5.  v.  434. 


to 
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to  other  Gods.  Many  of  them  for -the  fake  of  mariners  were 
ere<5ted  upon  rocks,  and  eminences  near  the  fea :  hence  the 
term  'UTsTgot,  petra,  came  at  length  to  fignify  any  rock  or 
-dlone,  and  to  be  in  a  -manner  confined  to  that  meaning.  But 
dn  the  firfl:  ages  it  was  ever  taken  in  a  religious  fenfe  ;  and. 
related  to  the  fhrines  of  Ofiris,  or  the  Sun,  and  to  the  oracles, 
which  wrere  fuppofed  to  be  there  exhibited.  Thus  Olympus 
•near  Pifa,  though  no  rock,  but  a  huge  mound,  or  hill 
(,J  n egi  yotg  rov  K gonov  AOOON  ctyerou  ret  OA vpuxioi)  was  of 
old  termed  Petra,  as  relating  to  oracular  influence.  Hence 
Pindar  fpeaking  of  Iamus,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Apollo  to  Olympia,  fays,  that  they  both  catne  to 
the  Petra  Elibatos  upon  the  lofty  Cronian  mount :  there  Apollo  be - 
flowed  upon  Iamus  a  double  portio?i  of  prophetic  knowledge, 

14  'Ik.OVTO  <?’  jhJ/jjAOJO  HeTgCLV 
AA 1S0LTOV  K 
Ej vff  01  ct)7roi<rs  §ri<rotvgov 

AJvpov  MA.NTOSTNA2. 

The  "word  HA  /faro?,  Elibatos,  was  a  favourite  term  with 
Homer,  and  other  poets  ;  and  is  uniformly  joined  with  Pe¬ 
tra.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  known  the  purport  of  it ; 
yet  they  adhere  to  it  religioufly,  and  introduce  it  wherever 
they  have  an  opportunity.  HKi^ctTog  is  an  Amonian  com- 

,J  Phavorinus. 

H  OAv/u .tticl  'mgcoTOv  Kgovios  Aotpos  eAeyero.  Scholia  in  Lycophron.  v.  42. 

'XcoTvg  v'l'irepes  Zeu,  Kgoviov  re  vutuv  A oepor.  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  5.  p.  43. 

14  Pindar.  Olympic  Ode  6.  p.  52. 

Apollo  was  the  fame  as  Iamus ;  whofe  priefts  were  the  Iamidae,  the  moft  ancient 
order  in  Greece. 
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pound  of  Eli-Bat,  and  fignifies  folis  domus,  vel  15  templum. 
It  was  the  name  of  the  temple,  and  fpecified  the  Deity  there 
worfhiped.  In  like  manner  the  word  Petra  had  in  great 
meafure  loft  its  meaning ;  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how 
induftrioufly  it  is  introduced  by  writers,  when  they  fpeak  of 
facred  and  oracular  places.  Lycophron  calls  the  temple  at 
Elis  16  A evgcw  Motor  ifog  'urergou/ :  and  the  Pytho  at  Delphi  is 
by  Pindar  ftyled  Petraefia :  17  E zsi  HeTgoLetrtrou;  shaman  itcer 
ex,  Ihidtmg.  Orchomenos  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ; 
and  the  natives  are  faid  to  have  worfhiped  Petra,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  18  heaven.  At  Athens  in  the 
Acropolis  was  a  facred  cavern,  which  was  called  Petrae  Ma¬ 
crae,  Petrae  Cecropias. 

19  Axas  t 01m,  oi&ol  Kexgo7riois  'ursTgctg) 

TlgotrSoppov  avTgov,  dg  M outgag  Kixhrj<rxo[jLzv. 

I  have  fhewn  that  people  of  old  made  ufe  of  caverns  for 
places  of  worfhip  :  hence  this  at  Athens  had  the  name  of 
Petra,  or  temple.  JO  It  is  faid  of  Ceres,  that,  after  fhe  had 
wandered  over  the  whole  earth,  die  at  laft  repofed  herfelf 
upon  a  ftone  at  Eleufis.  They  in  like  manner  at  Delphi 
fhewed  the  petra,  upon  which  the  Sibyl  Herophile  at  her 

15  It  is  a  word  of  Amonian  original,  analogous  to  Eliza-bet,  Bet-Armus,  Bet- 
Tumus  in  India,  Phainobeth  in  Egypt. 

16  Lycophron.  v.  159.  here  they  facrificed  ‘Znvt  OfJt£pip. 

17  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  6.  p.  51. 

18  Tas  fxtv  Sn  •vsi'T^a.i  aiQsai  ts  jw.aA«j“a,  xcu  t cc  EtsoxAsi  qotaiv  ocjtccs  -mzcriiv  ex. 
tb  ovgccva.  Paufanias.  L.  9.  p.  786. 

19  Euripides  in  lone.  v.  935.  See  Radicals,  p.  6 7.  Macar. 

10  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  358. 
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firft  arrival  fat  21  down.  In  fhort  there  is  in  the  hiftory  of 
every  oracular  temple  fome  legend  about  a  ftone  j  fome  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  word  Petra.  To  clear  this  up  it  is  neceftary  to 
obferve,  that,  when  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun  was  almoft  uni- 
verfal,  this  was  one  name  of  that  Deity  even  among  the 
Greeks.  They  called  him  Petor,  and  Petros ;  and  his  temple 
was  ftyled  Petra.  This  they  oftentimes  changed  to  hidog ; 
fo  little  did  they  underftand  their  own  mythology.  There 
were  however  fome  writers,  who  mentioned  it  as  the  name 
of  the  Sun,  and  were  not  totally  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 
This  we  may  learn  from  the  Scholiaft  upon  Pindar.  22  FLsgi 
Ss  rs  HXis  01  <pv<nm  qcutiv,  cog  A idog  mheircti  6  'HA tog.  Kcu 
Ava^ctyogs  yevo^evov  E  vgnrifyv  (JLaQrfrriv,  Her  gov  eigwev&L  Ton 
'HA iov  Sia.  rm  'urgozsi^evoov* 

*0  yag  M oucagiog,  nan  ovsihfa  Tw^otg-, 

A  tog  ,urs<pvmgy  cog  Xeyzvi,  TamcAos, 

Kogv^g  viregreWovTCL  fsifJLoum v  IIETPON, 

A Sgl  'UTOTCLTCUy  KCU  TiVBl  TdVTr\V  flXIQV* 

The  fame  Scholiaft  quotes  a  fimilar  paftage  from  the  fame 
writer,  where  the  Sun  is  called  Petra. 

23  MoAo;p  tolv  ovgctvx  ^lstolv 

xdovog  TB  TSTCf.{JLSVClV  CtUdgr\[JLOUn  TX£TgVLVy 
'AAUC 7£<Tl  ’YgVTBOUg  <pBgO(JLBVdV. 

If  then  the  name  of  the  Sun,  and  of  his  temples,  was  among 

11  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  825.. 

11  Schol.  in  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  1.  p.  8. 
ai  Schol.  in  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  1.  p.  8. 


the 
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the  ancient  Grecians  Petros,  and  Petra ;  we  may  eaPly  ac¬ 
count  for  that  word  fo  often  occurring  in  the  accounts  of  his 
worPiip.  The  Scholia  above  will  moreover  lead  us  to  dif- 
cover,  whence  the  Prange  notion  arofe  about  the  famous 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenas ;  who  is  faid  to  have  prophePed, 
that  a  Pone  would  fall  from  the  Sun.  All,  that  he  had 
averred,  may  be  feen  in  the  relation  of  the  ScholiaP  above  : 
which  amounts  only  to  this,  that  Petros  was  a  name  of  the 
Sun.  It  was  a  word  of  Egyptian  original,  derived  from 
Fetor,  the  fame  as  Ham,  the  Iamus  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
This  Petros  fome  of  his  countrymen  underPood  in  a  different 
fenfe  ;  and  gave  out,  that  he  had  foretold  a  Pone  would  drop 
from  the  Sun.  Some  were  idle  enough  to  think  that  it  was 
accomplifhed  :  and  in  confequence  of  it  pretended  to  fhew  at 
iEgofpotamos  the  very  44  Pone,  which  was  faid  to  have  fallen. 
The  like  Pory  was  told  of  a  Pone  at  Abydus  upon  the  Hel- 
lefpont :  and  Anaxagoras  was  here  too  fuppofed  eo  have  been 
the  prophet *5.  In  Abydi  gymnaPo  ex  ea  caufa  colitur  ho- 
-dieque  modicus  quidem  (lapis),  fed  quern  in  medio  terrarum 
cafurum  Anaxagoras  praedixiPe  narratur.  The  temples,  or 
Petra  here  mentioned,  were  Omphalian,  or  Oracular :  hence 
they  were  by  a  common  miPake  fuppofed  to  have  been  in 
the  center  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  were  alfo  HAtfaro/ 
UsTgcu  :  which  Elibatos  the  Greeks  derived  from  (£cui/w  de- 
fcendo ;  and  on  this  account  the  Petra  were  thought  to  have 
fallen  from  the  26  Sun.  We  may  by  this  clue  unravel  the 

14  Diogenes  Laertius :  Vita  Anaxagoras. 

*s  Pliny.  L.  2.  c.  58.  p.  102. 

i6  HAj^ctToy  'zveyguv  they  conftrued  Aj8 ov  a<f ■>  aAj b  Zouvojazvov. 

P  p  2  myPerious 
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myderious  dory  of  Tantalus ;  and  account  for  the  punifh- 
ment,  which  he  was  doomed  to  undergo. 

27  K S'  bKsv 

AtCLV  VKSgOffhOV, 

T OLV  01  'UTCLTYlg  V7rSgXgS[JLCt<r£y 

K agTBgov  avTu  A idov, 

T ov  oLsi  fJLevoivuv  KSQctXcLg  |SaA m 
E v<pgo<rvvcis  aAara*. 

The  unhappy  Tantalus 
From  a  fatiety  of  blifs 
Underwent  a  cruel  reverfe. 

He  was  doom’d  to  fit  under  a  huge  done, 

Which  the  father  of  the  Gods 
Kept  over  his  head  fufpended. 

Thus  he  fat 

In  continual  dread  of  its  downfal, 

And  loft  to  every  comfort. 

It  is  faid  of  Tantalus  by  fome,  that  he  was  fet  up  to  his  chin 
in  water,  with  every  kind  of  fruit  within  reach :  yet  hungry 
as  he  was  and  thirdy,  he  could  never  attain  to  what  he  want¬ 
ed  ;  every  thing,  which  he  caught  at,  eluding  his  efforts. 
But  from  the  account  given  above  by  28  Pindar,  as  well  as  by 
*9  Alcaeus,  Aleman,  and  other  writers,  his  punifhment  con¬ 
fided  in  having  a  done  hanging  over  his  head ;  which  kept 

17  Pindar.  Olympic.  Ode  1.  p.  8. 

18  Tor  vTrep  xe^aAces  TarraAa  A/Oor.  Pindar.  Ifthm.  Ode  8.  p.  482.. 

20  AA lottos,  xcu  AAjc/txai/  A<f)ar  (pocaiv  67 raiupetaBau-  TanraAw.  Scholia  upon  Pin¬ 
dar.  Olymp.  Ode  1.  p.  8. 

him 
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him  in  perpetual  fear.  What  is  ftyled  hi6og,  was,  I  make  no 
doubt  originally  Petros ;  which  has  been  miftnterpreted  a 
ftone.  Tantalus  is  termed  by  Euripides  oucohcLTog  ty\v  yAwcnray, 
a  man  of  an  ungovernable  tongue;  and  his  hiftory  at  bottom 
relates  to  a  perfon  who  revealed  the  myfteries,  in  which  he 
had  been  30  initiated.  The  Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron  de- 
fcribes  him  in  this  light ;  and  mentions  him  as  a  pried,  who 
out  of  good-nature  divulged  fome  fecrets  of  his  cloifter ;  and 
was  upon  that  account  eje&ed  from  the  fociety  3I.  O  T cuncohog 

svceS, r\g  kqli  SsoreTTroog  131/  'Isgsvg,  mi  piTwpigcdftiq.  ra  tuv  §soov 

[ivmgict  roig  ctyjVYiToig  v?egou  emw,  s£s?A Y)Sr\  Vd  isgd  mrcO\oyd. 
The  myfteries,  which  he  revealed,  were  thofe  of  Oftris,  the 
Sun  :  the  Petor,  and  Petora  of  Egypt.  He  never  afterwards 
could  behold  the  Sun  in  its  meridian,  but  it  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  crime:  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  vengeance  of  the  God 
would  overwhelm  him.  This  Deity,  the  Petor,  and  Petora 
of  the  Amonians,  being  by  the  later  Greeks  exprefted  Petros, 
and  Petra,  gave  rife  to  the  fable  above  about  the  ftone  of  Tan¬ 
talus.  To  this  folution  the  fame  Scholiaft  upon  Pindar  bears 
witnefs,  by  informing  us,  31  that  the  Sun  was  of  old  called  a 
ftone  :  and  that  fome  writers  underftood  the  ftory  of  Tantalus 
in  this  light ;  intimating  that  it  was  the  Sun,  which  hung 
over  his  head  to  his  perpetual  terror.  33  Ej noi  ctXddTi  rov  Xidov 

[effi  T8  fad — mi  S7rrioogsi<r(lcx.i  avra  (T anaXs)  to  rihiov  ip  s 
fg/p)cT8c&af,  mi  mTccTTYiTTsiv.  And  again,  Hegi  i g  Vd  }?A id 

30  Thus,  A sysi  to  TopeufAix,  xai  ooyia.  /uocvQtxue  criyri;.  Antholog. 

31  Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  152. 

31  Scholia  upon  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  t.  p.  S. 

33  Pindar.  Scholia..  Ibidem. 

* 
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oi  $v<rmiXeyii<nv,  us  hidos  (it  fhould  be'arsT^a)  jcoChsnou  o  rikios. 
Some  miderftand ,  what  is  faid  in  the  hiftory  about  the  ft  one,  as 
relating  to  the  Sun :  and  they  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  Sun ,  which 
hung  over  his  head  to  his  terror  and  confufion.  The  naturalifts 
fpeaking  of  the  Sun  often  call  him  a  ftone ,  or  petra. 

By  laying  all  thefe  circumstances  together,  and  comparing 
them,  we  may,  I  think,  not  only  find  out  wherein  the  mif- 
take  confifted;  but  likewife  explain  the  grounds,  from  whence 
the  miftake  arofe.  And  this  clue  may  lead  us  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  other  fallacies,  and  thofe  of  greater  confequence.  We 
may  hence  learn  the  reafon,  why  fo  many  Deities  were  ftyled 
Uergouoi,  Petrafi.  We  read  oi  34  Mibgas,  o  9 sos  'ursrgotg. 
Mithras  the  Deity  out  of  the  rock ;  whofe  temple  of  old  v/as 
really  a  rock  or  cavern.  The  fame  worfhip  feems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  fome  degree  in  the  weft ;  as  we  may  judge  from  an 
ancient  infcription  at  Milan,  which  was  dedicated  35  Her- 
culi  in  Petra.  But  all  Deities  were  not  fo  worihiped :  and 
the  very  name  Petra  was  no  other  than  the  facred  term  Pe- 
tora,  given  to  a  cavern,  as  being  efteemed  in  the  firft  ages  an 
oracular  temple.  And  fome  reverence  to  places  oi  this  fort 
was  kept  up  a  long  time.  We  may  from  hence  underftand  the 
reafon  of  the  prohibition  given  to  fome  of  the  early  profelytes 
to  Christianity,  that  they  fhould  no  more  36  ad  petras  vota 
reddere :  and  by  the  fame  light  we  may  pofiibly  explain  that 


3+  Juftin  Martyr,  ad  Tryphonem.  p.  16S.  The  rites  of  Mithras  were  ftyled  Patrica. 

35  Gruter.  Infcript.  p.  xlix.  n.  2. 

36  Indiculus  Paganiarum  in  Confilio  Leptinenft  ad  ann.  Chrifti  743. 

See  du  Frefne  Glofs.  and  Hoffman.  Petra. 

Nullus  Chriftianns  ad  fana,  vel  ad  Petras  vota  reddere  pnefumat. 

5 
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pafiage  in  Homer,  where  he  fpeaks  of  perfons  entering  into 
compacts  under  oaks  and  rocks,  as  places  of  37  fecurity.  The 
oak  was  facred  to  Zeus,  and  called  Sar-On :  and  Petra  in  its 
original  fenfe  being  a  temple,  it  muft  be  looked  upon  as  an 
afylum.  But  this  term  was  not  confined  to  a  rock  or  cavern: 
every  oracular  temple  was  ftyled  Petra,  and  Petora.  Hence 
it  proceeded  that  fo  many  Gods  were  called  ®eoi  UsTgcuoi, 
and  LI CLTguoi,  Pindar  fpeaks  of  Pofeidon  Petraios ;  38  Uou  IIo- 
T siftavog  UsTgous  :  under  which  title  Neptune  was  worfhiped 
by  the  Theffalians :  but  the  latter  was  the  more  common  title. 
We  meet  in  Paufanias  with  Apollo  Patroiis,  and  with  39  Z svg 

MsfaiyioSj  and  Agrees  flar^wa ;  alfo  40  Bacchus  TLoLTgwog, 
Zeus  Patroiis,  and  Vefta  Patroa,  together  with  other  infiances^ 


37  O V  JJ.ZV  TTCOS  WV  iq'LV  V7T0  ef^UOS,  fcf P  V7T0  'GTeTpVi 

Toj  ca^^s/xevaiy  are  nxap^evos,  yiSrzos  ts, 

FI cc:6svof}  rifoeos,  r  oapi(^eTov  ct’^.n^.GKrn’.  Homer.  Iliad.  X.  v.  126. 

AiQcofjLOTca ,  S'nfjivyopGiy  i7ri  ts  A<9a  ouvuv res.  Hefychius.. 

38  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  248. 

riergctios  tijugctcci  TlocrettPojv  'srapx  0eT-!aAo:s.  Scholia  ibidem. 

39  Zeus  was  reprefented  by  a  pyramid  :  Artemis  by  a  pillar.  riupapuS'i  6  M ei- 

v  cTg  Tiiovt  s<pv  e/xatr/xer/j.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  132.. 

40  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  104. 

According  to  the  acceptation,  in  which  I  underftand  the  term,  we  may  account 
for  fo  many  places  in  the  eaft  being  ftyled  Petra.  Perfis,  and  India,  did  not  abound 
with  rocks  more  than  Europe :  yet  in  thefe  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
regions,  there  is  continually  mention  made  of  Petra  :  fuch  as  rizrcx  'Xia-ifai^ps  in 
Sogdiana,  Petra  Aornon  in  India,  xou  tvv  ts  O'v  (fls r^xv)^.oi  Se  ApiafAccJ^s.  Strabo. 
L.  11.  p.  787.  Petra  Abatos  in  Egypt:  I7gT^a.  NaCaraia  in  Arabia.  Many 
places  called  Petra  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  Alexander:  'EAea'  Se  xai  Tier  pas  epvjxvas 
atpoSpa  ex  'zupoS'oasus.  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.  787.  They  were  in  reality  facred  emi¬ 
nences,  where  of  old  they  worlhiped ;  which  in  aftertimes  were  fortified.  Every 
place  ftyled  Arx  and  AxpoiroAis  was  originally  of  the  fame  nature.  The  fame  is  to 
be  obferved  of  thofe  ftyled  Purgoi. 


The 
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The  Greeks,  whenever  they  met  with  this  term,  even  in 
regions  the  moft  remote,  always  gave  it  an  interpretation  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  preconceptions ;  and  explained  9so; 
IlaT^wof,  the  oracular  Deities,  by  Dii  Patrii,  or  the  Gods  of 
the  country.  Thus  in  the  Palmyrene  infcription  two  Syrian 
Deities  are  characterized  by  this  title. 

41  AV  AIBCIAQ.  K  A  I  MA  AAXBHA12 
UATFCliOlX  0  EO  ID. 

Cyrus  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Medes  is  reprefented  as 
making  vows  42  E 5*/ ot  riar^wa,  mi  An  flar^ww,  mi  roig  aA- 
7\oig  Qsoig.  But  the  Perfians,  from  whom  this  hiftory  is  pre¬ 
fumed  to  be  borrowed,  could  not  mean  by  thefe  terms  Dii 
Patrii  :  for  nothing  could  be  more  unneceffary  than  to  fay 
of  a  Perfic  prince,  that  the  homage,  which  he  payed,  was 
to  Perfic  Deities.  It  is  a  thing  of  courfe,  and  to  be  taken 
for  granted  ;  unlefs  there  be  particular  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  His  vows  were  made  to  Mithras,  who  was  ftyled  by 
the  nations  in  the  eaft  Pator ;  his  temples  were  Patra,  and 
Petra,  and  his  feflivals  Patrica.  Nonnus  gives  a  proper  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Petra,  when  he  reprefents  it  as  Omphean,  or 
oracular  : 

43  Ofjupouy  'uregi  n eTgri 

E KTBTl  VY\7tlOLyOlO  yoppg  ifyvG'CLTO  B OLHyiS, 

At  Patara  in  Lycia  was  an  oracular  temple  :  and  Patrae  in 

4’  Gruter.  Infcript.  lxxxvi.  n.  8. 

4Z  Xenophon.  Kvgu  I7a«JW. 

43  Nonnus.  Dionyfiac.  L.  9.  p.  266. 
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Achaia  had  its  name  from  divination,  for  which  it  was  fa¬ 
mous.  Paufanias  mentions  the  temple,  and  adds,  44  IT^o  Ss 

78  I s£8  TY\g  ArifiriTgog  zgi  'UTYiyri - fJLcmetov  is  bvtolvQol  sg’iv 

ci'fysvieg.  Before  the  temple  is  the  fountain  of  Demeter — and  i?i 
the  te?nple  an  oracle ,  which  never  is  know?i  to  fail . 

The  offerings,  which  people  in  ancient  times  ufed  to  pre- 
fent  to  the  Gods,  were  generally  purchafed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  ;  efpecially  every  fpecies  of  confecrated  bread, 
which  was  denominated  accordingly.  If  it  was  an  oracular 
temple  of  Alphi,  the  loaves  and  cakes  were  ftyled  45  Alphita. 
If  it  was  expreffed  Ampi,  or  Ompi  ;  the  cakes  were  Om- 
pai  46  0[JL7rcu  :  at  the  temple  of  Adorus47,  Adorea.  Thofe 
made  in  honour  of  Ham-orus  had  the  name  of  48  Homoura, 
Amora,  and  Omoritae.  Thofe  facred  to  Peon,  the  God  of 
light,  were  called  49  Piones.  At  Cha-on,  which  lignifies  the 


44  Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  577. 

45  AA<J>ITONj  to  a7ro  vecxi  xpiQy$y  y  ans  'srepuojueror  aA eurov.  Hefychius. 
AA<piTct  /LceXiTi  xca  eA ay  S'ed'eupt.evcc.  Hefych. 

45  OMnAI,  S’UfAetToc,  xca  'zo-v^oi  S'eS'evfx.svoi.  Helychius. 

OMAHA,  ■vravToPctTra.  TpyaAw.  Ibidem. 

If  it  was  expreffed  Amphi,  the  cakes  were  Amphitora,  Amphimantora,  Amplii- 
mafia  :  which  feem  to  have  been  all  nearly  of  the  fame  compofition. 

AM$A2MA,  4a<<Ta  on'V  xcct  eAa/w  fieGpey/jievci.  Ibidem. 

47  Fine  flour  had  the  facred  name  of  Ador ,  from  Adorus  the  God  of  day,  an 
Amonian  name. 

43  'OMOYPA,  aefJuS'uXis  e<p6»,  jueA /  e%B<rct,  xai  a-yactfjLov.  Hefych. 

AMOPA,  aSfJuS'ixAis  ep6w  cvv  //.eAm.  Ibidem. 

OMOPITA2,  apros  ex  'srvpa  S'typy/jievB  yeyoms.  Ibid. 

Alfo  AfJLop£noU)  Amorbitae.  See  Athenaeus.  L.  14.  p.  646. 

49  PHONES,  TzrAaxevTes.  Hefychius. 

Pi-On  was  the  Amonian  name  of  the  Sun  :  as  was  alfo  Pi-Or,  and  Pe-Or. 

Vol.  I.  Q^q 


houfe 
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houfe  of  the  Sun, 50  Cauones,  Xoimpsg,  From  Pur-Ham,  and 
Pur-Amon,  they  were  denominated  Puramoun,  51 
From  Ob-El,  Pytho  Deus,  came  5*  Obelia.  If  the  place 
were  a  Petra  or  Petora,  they  had  offerings  of  the  fame  fort 
called  Petora,  by  the  Greeks  expreffed  53  IliTVgoc,  Pitura. 
One  of  the  titles  of  the  Sun  was  El-Aphas,  Sol  Deus  ignis. 
This  Elaphas  the  Greeks  rendered  Elaphos,  sXct<pog ;  and 
fuppofed  it  to  relate  to  a  deer  :  and  the  title  El-Apha-Baal, 
given  by  the  Amonians  to  the  chief  Deity,  was  changed  to 
sAapijfoAof,  a  term  of  a  quite  different  purport.  El-aphas, 
and  El-apha-baal,  related  to  the  God  Ofiris,  the  Deity  of 
light :  and  there  were  facred  liba  made  at  his  temple,  fimilar 
to  thofe  above  ;  and  denominated  from  him  EAa<po/,  Ela- 
phoi.  In  Athenaeus  we  have  an  account  of  their  compofi- 
tion,  which  confifted  of  fine  meal,  and  a  mixture  of  fefamum 
and  honey.  s+  E Kctpog  'urhocmg  hct  fouTQg  mi  {JLsXirog  mi 
crpoLpM. 

One  fpecies  of  facred  bread,  which  ufed  to  be  offered  to  the 
Gods,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  called  Boun.  The  Greeks, 
who  changed  the  Nu  final  into  a  Sigma,  expreffed  it  in  the 
nominative  fixg ;  but  in  the  accufative  more  truly  boun, 

XATflNAS,  acres  iXoLup  ctva(pupc&%vTct$  jc^Arys.  Saidas. 

'  The  latter  Greeks  expreffed  Puramoun,  Puramous. 

liTPAMOTS,  a  cake.  Hr  0  Dupa/xu s  'ara.pcc  rois  'waXccioa  evrivixio',.  Artemidorus.. 
T.  i.  c.  74.  Ka<  a  S'La.yguTrvvaa.i  /xe%p>i  rnjv  too  eXa/x t or  'zo-vpa.fxBVTcc.  SchoL 
Ariftoph.  'l7T7reis. 

See  Meurfius  on  Lycopliron.  v.  593..  and.  Hefych.  UupafxB?,  ei£os  'zrhx.x&vTOS. 

51  OBEAIAI,  placentas.  Athenseus.  L.  14.  p.  645. 

13  Nw  Svcru  rcc  E1ITTPA.  Theocritus.  Idyl.  2.  v.  33. 

5+  Athenaeus.  L.  14.  p.  646. 

Hefych  ius 
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Hefychius  fpeaks  of  the  Boun,  and  defcribes  it,  siiog  'urtpe- 
fJLOLTOS  KegoiTOt  zyoms ;  a  kind  of  cake  with  a  reprefentation  of 
two  horns.  Julius  Pollux  mentions  it  after  the  fame  manner  : 
j3«y,  siSos  VTsppaj.rog  KSga.ro.  eypnog ;  a  fort  of  cake  with  horns. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  offering  being  made 
by  Empedocles,  defcribes  the  chief  ingredients,  of  which  it 
was  compofed  ;  55Bsv  sQvtrs — zz  psKirog  mi  a Apirwy.  He  of¬ 
fered  up  one  of  the  facred  lib  a ,  called  a  boun ,  which  was  made  of 
fine  flour  and  honey .  It  is  faid  of  Cecrops,  56  'srgwrog  (&%v  sSvtrs  : 
He  fir  ft  offered  up  this  fiort  of  fweet  bread.  Hence  we  may 
judge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cuftom  from  the  times,  to  which 
Cecrops  is  referred.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of 
this  kind  of  offering,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  Jewifh  wo¬ 
men  at  Pathros  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  bafe  idolatry  ;  in  all 
which  their  hufbands  had  encouraged  them.  The  women  in 
their  expoftulation  upon  his  rebuke  tell  him  :  Since  we  left 
off  to  burn  incenfe  to  the  ^ueen  of  heaven ,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her ,  we  have  wanted  all  things  :  and  have  been  con- 
fumed  by  the  fword  and  by  the  famine .  And  when  we  burnt  in¬ 
cenfe  to  the  Idfueen  of  heaven ,  and  poured  out  drink-offerings  unto 
her>  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worfhip  her ,  and  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her  without  our  57  men?  The  prophet  in  another 
place  takes  notice  of  the  fame  idolatry.  5S  The  children  gather 

Diogenes  Laertius:  Vita  Empedoclis.  L.  8. 

56  Some  read  eQa.vfAa.ae.  Cedrenus.  p.  82.  Some  have  thought,  that  by  /Sai/ 
was  meant  an  Ox :  but  Paufanias  fays,  that  thefe  offerings  were  ara :  and 
moreover  tells  us  *,  ottogo.  e%ei  f  tbtmv  /xev  vi'iwaev  aSev  nruaco.  Cecrops  facrificcd 
nothing  that  had  life.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  600. 

57  Jeremiah,  c.  44.  v.  18,  19. 

5*  Jeremiah,  c.  7.  v.  18. 

wood , 
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•woody  a?id  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire ,  and  the  women  knead  their 
dough ,  to  make  cakes  to  the  Hfueen  of  heaven.  The  word  in  thefe 
inftances  for  facred  cakes  is  O’Jia,  Cunim.  The  Seventy 
tranilate  it  by  a  word  of  the  fame  purport,  Xotvuvct$3  Chauo- 
nas  ;  of  which  I  have  before  taken  notice :  59  a vev  Tuv 

an f guv  rifJLM  £7roiri<rct(JL£v  uvTri  Xavuvxg.  /rrA. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  they  were  fometimes  called  Petora,. 
and  by  the  Greeks  Pitura.  This  probably  was  the  name  of 
thofe  liba,  or  cakes,  which  the  young  virgins  of  Babylonia, 
and  Perils,  ufed  to  offer  at  the  fhrine  of  their  God,  when 
they  were  to  be  farft  prollituted  :  for  all  before  marriage  were 
obliged  to  yield  themfelves  up  to  fome  dranger  to  be  de¬ 
flowered.  It  was  the  cuftom  for  all  the  young  women, 
when  they  arrived  towards  maturity,  to  lit  in  the  avenue  of 
the  temple  with  a  girdle,  or  rope,  round  their  middle  ;  and 
whatever  padenger  laid  hold  of  it  was  entitled  to  lead  them 
away.  This  practice  is  taken  notice  of,  as  fublHling^  among 
the  Babylonians,  in  the  epidle  afcribed  to  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  ;  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  to  Baruch,  v.  43. 
'A;  Ss  yvvaiK£g  ttgfofJLSvou  vyoivicl  £v  roug  ofroig  £ym6r\nca 
yfauiurcu  tcl  fflTTPA*  orcu  S&  Tig  olvtuv  vzo 

Tim  TOOV  rUrOLgOL7tOg£VQ{JL£mV  mfJLYlfy,  TY]V  'UTXyiTIOV  OTl 

Yl^lUTOLl,  U<TZ£g  CCVTY] ,  OVTS  TO  (TgOlHOV  CtVTl)g  foppCtyY), 


HK 


This  is  a  tranllation  from  an  Hebrew,  or  Chaldaic,  original ; 
and,  I  fhould  think,  not  quite  accurate.  What  is  here  ren- 


59  Jeremiah,  c.  51.  v.  19.  I  have  fomethimes  thought,  that  this  was  a  miftake 
for  CD’JD,  Bunim. 

So  alio  c.  7.  v.  18.  'Xctuxva.t  rv  to  Ovpav o.  Chau-On,  domus  vel  tem- 

plum  Solis. 

dered 
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dered  ywcwtes,  fhould,  I  imagine,  be  uroigSsvpi :  and  the  pur¬ 
port  will  be  nearly  this.  The  virgins  of  Babylonia  put  girdles 
about  their  waijl ',  and  in  this  habit  ft  by  the  way  fide ,  holding 
their  Pitura  or  f acred  offerings  over  an  urn  of  incenfe  :  a?id  when 
any  one  of  them  is  taken  notice  of  by  a  fir  anger,  and  led  away  by 
her  girdle  to  a  place  of  privacy  ;  upon  her  return  Jhe  upbraids 
her  next  neighbour  for  not  being  thought  worthy  of  the  like  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  for  having  her  zone  not  yet  broken ,  or  60  loofed .  It 
was  likewife  a  Perfian  cuftom  :  and  feems  to  have  been  uni- 
verfally  kept  up,  wherever  their  religion  prevailed.  Strabo 
gives  a  particular  account  of  this  practice,  as  it  was  obferved 
in  the  temple  of  Anait  in  Armenia.  This  was  a  Perlian 
Deity,  who  had  many  places  of  worfhip  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Not  only  the  men  and  maid fervants ,  fays  the  author, 
are  in  this  manner  profiituted  at  the  forme  of  the  Goddefs ,  for 
in  this  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  :  61  AAA  a.  kou 
$VyOiT£gU$  01  £7Ti(pM££CCT0l  73  £@V3;  Cm£g3<Tl  'Urctg@£V3S)  dig  V0[JLG$ 

£7i,  mTOL7Cogvsvd£irou$  'sroAw  •ggow  7r\  ©s«  fj,£7a  tccvtol 
fiiordou  TJT^og  yoLpiov'  ovx,  oL7rct%i3no;  rrj  roiavrn  <rvmmv  ovbevos. 
But  people  of  the  firfl  fafhion  in  the  nation  ufe  to  devote  their 
own  daughters  in  the  fame  manner ;  it  being  a  religious  infti- 
t  lit  ion,  that  all  young  virgins  Jhall  in  honour  of  the  Deity  be 
profiituted,  and  detained  for  fame  time  in  her  temple  :  after 

63  Herodotus  mentions  this  cuftom,.  and  ftyles  it  juftly  aiirx1^0^  vzfx.o)v.  He 
fays,  that  it  was  pradtifed  at  the  temple  of  the  Babylonifh  Deity  Melitta.  L.  i. 
c.  199. 

61  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.  805.  Anai's  or  Anai't  called  Tana'is  in  this  paffage  :  they  are 
the  fame  name. 

The  fame  account  given  of  the  Lydian  women  by  Herodotus :  Tz-opveveiv  yap 
aircccccf.  L.  3.  c.  93  :  all  univerfally  were  devoted  to  whoredom. 

6  which 
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which  they  are  permitted  to  he  given  in  marriage.  Nor  is  any 
body  at  all  fcrupulous  about  cohabiting  with  a  young  woman  af¬ 
terwards  ,  though  foe  has  been  in  this  manner  abufed . 

The  Patrica  were  not  only  rites  of  Mithras,  but  alfo  of 
Ofiris ;  who.  was  in  reality  the  fame  Deity.  We  have  a  cu¬ 
rious  infeription  to  this  purpofe,  and  a  reprefentation,  which 
was  firft  exhibited  by  the  learned  John  Price  in  his  obferva- 
tions  upon  Apuleius.  It  is  copied  from  an  original,  which 
he  faw  .at  Venice  :  and  there  is  an  engraving  from  it  in  the 
Edition  of  Herodotus  by  62  Gronovius,  as  well  as  in  that  by 
6J  WelTelinge  :  but  about  the  purport  of  it  they  are  ftrangely 
miftaken.  They  fuppofe  it  to  relate  to  a  daughter  of  My- 
cerinus,  the  fon  of  Cheops.  She  died,  it  feems :  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  was  fo  affeCted  with  her  death,  that  he  made  a  wooden 
image  of  a  Cow,  which  he  gilt;  and  in  it  interred  his  daughter. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  he  faw  the  image,  which  Mycerinus 
made  ;  and  that  it  alluded  to  this  hiftory.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  the  authority  of  this  great  author,  we  may  be  allured, 
that  it  was  an  emblematical  reprefentation.  And  in  refpeCt 
to  the  fculpture  above  mentioned,  and  the  characters  therein 
expreffed,  the  whole  is  a  religious  ceremony,  and  relates  to  an 
event  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  commemorated  in  the 
rites  of  Oliiis.  Of  this  I  fhall  treat  hereafter  :  at  prefent  it 
is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  facred  procefs  is  carried  on 
before  a  temple ;  on  which  is  a  Greek  infeription,  but  in  the 
provincial  characters ;  E viov  U&TgiKYiv  'EogTY\v  Qsgo 0.  How  can 
*Eo£T»)  n oLTgutYi  relate  to  a  funeral?  It  denotes  a  feftival  in 

61  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  129.  p.  138. 

63  Hercd.  Ibid. 
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honour  of  the  Sun,  who  was  ftyled,  as  I  have  fhewn,  Pator ; 
and  his  temple  was  called  Patra :  from  whence  thefe  rites 
were  denominated  Patrica.  Plutarch  alludes  to  this  Egyp¬ 
tian  cuftom,  but  fays,  that  the  image  was  the  reprefentation 
of  a  bull.  He  fuppofes  the  ceremony  to  relate  to  Ids,  and  to 
her  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  her  fon.  Speaking  of  the  month 
Athyr  he  mentions  6*Bxv  hcvggvvov  tfJLcmw  fjisXcm  (Zv<r<rivcf  'ure- 
g&ctXovreg  TjTevQei  rr\;  '  ©sa  SeiKvvzvtv  (01  A lyuznoi).  The 
Egyptiajis  have  a  cuftom  in  the  tnonth  Athyr  of  ornamenting  a 
golden  image  of  a  bull ;  which  they  cover  with  a  black  robe  of  the 
fineft  linen .  'This  they  do  in  commemoration  of  Ifts ,  and  her  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  Orus.  In  each  of  the  figures,  as  they  are  re- 
prefented  above  in  the  fculpture,  there  appears  deep  filence, 
and  reverential  awe  :  but  nothing,  that  betrays  any  forrow  in 
the  agents.  They  may  commemorate  the  grief  of  Ills ;  but 
they  certainly  do  not  allude, to  any  misfortune  of  their  own  : 
nor  is  there  any  thing  the  lead:  funereal  in  the  procefs.  The 
Egyptians  of  all  nations  were  the  mod;  extravagant  in  their 
65  grief.  If  any  died  in  a  family  of  confequence,  the  women 
ufed  by  way  of  fhewing  their  concern  to  foil  their  heads 
with  the  mud  of  the  river ;  and  to  disfigure  their  faces  with 
filth.  In  this  manner  they  would  run  up  and  down  the 
ftreets  half  naked,  whipping  themfelves,  as  they  ran  :  and  the 
men  likewife  whipped  themfelves.  They  cut  off  their  hair 
upon  the  death  of  a  dog ;  and  fhaved  their  eyebrows  for 
a  dead  cat.  We  may  therefore  judge,  that  fome  very  ftrong 

Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris..  p.  366.  The  fame  hiftory  is  alluded  to  in  each  of  the 
ceremonies.  The  Cow  was  an  emblem  of  Ids,  as  the  Bull  was  of  Ofiris,  and  Orus. 

6j  Herodotus.  L.  2.c.  85,  86. 

fymptoms 
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lymptoms  of  grief  would  have  been  exprefled,  had  this  pic¬ 
ture  any  way  related  to  the  fepulture  of  a  king’s  daughter. 
Herodotus  had  his  account  from  different  people :  one  half 
he  confeffedly  66  difbelieved ;  and  the  remainder  was  equally 
incredible.  For  no  king  of  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  facred  67  animal,  durft  have  proftituted  it  for 
a  tomb :  and,  as  I  have  before  faid,  *E ogTri  YlarguiY)  can  never 
relate  to  a  funeral. 

*6  Taurcc  Xzywi  cphunpeovre;.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  131. 

67  The  ftar  between  the  horns  thews  that  it  was  a  reprefentation  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  whole  a  religious  memorial. 


A  N 


(  3°S  ) 


A  N 


ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

GODS  of  GREECE* 

To  fliew  that  they  were  all  originally  one  God, 

the  Sun. 

» *  ■  *  ■  '  -  / 

AS  I  {hall  have  a  great  deal  to  fay  concerning  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Theology  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  Tome  previous  notice  of  their  Gods  ;  both 
in  refpedt  to  their  original,  and  to  their  purport.  Many 
learned  men  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  clafs  the  particu¬ 
lar  Deities  of  different  countries,  and  to  point  out  which  were 
the  fame.  But  they  would  have  faved  themfelves  much  la¬ 
bour,  if,  before  they  had  bewildered  themfelves  in  thefe 
fruitlefs  enquiries,  they  had  confidered,  whether  all  the  Dei¬ 
ties,  of  which  they  treat,  were  not  originally  the  fame :  all 
from  one  fource  ;  branched  out  and  diverfified  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  nations  of 
Vol.  I.  R  r  the 
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the  eaft  acknowledged  originally  but  one  Deity,  the  Sun  : 
but  when  they  came  to  give  the  titles  of  Orus,  Ofiris,  and 
Cham,  to  fome  of  the  heads  of  their  family  ;  they  too  in 
time  were  looked  up  to  as  Gods,  and  feverally  worfhiped  as 
the  Sun.  This  was  pradtifed  by  the  Egyptians  :  but  this 
nation  being  much  addicted  to  refinement  in  their  worfhip, 
made  many  fubtile  diftindtions :  and  fuppofing  that  there 
were  certain  emanations  of  divinity,  they  aftedted  to  particu¬ 
larize  each  by  fome  title  ;  and  to  worfhip  the  Deity  by  his 
attributes.  This  gave  rife  to  a  multiplicity  of  Gods :  for 
the  more  curious  they  were  in  their  difquifitions,  the  greater 
was  the  number  of  thefe  fubftitutes.  Many  of  them  at  firft 
were  defigned  for  mere  titles  :  others,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
were  0C7roppQiou,  derivatives,  and  emanations  :  all  which  in 
time  were  efieemed  diftindt  beings,  and  gave  rife  to  a  molt 
inconfiftent  fyftem  of  Polytheifm.  The  Grecians,  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  religion  from  Egypt  and  the  eaft,  mifconftrued 
every  thing  which  was  imported  ;  and  added  to  thefe  ab- 
furdities  largely.  They  adopted  Deities,  to  whofe  pretended 
attributes  they  were  totally  Grangers ;  whofe  names  they 
could  not  articulate,  or  fpell.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
arrange  the  elements,  of  which  the  words  were  compofed. 
Hence  it  was,  that  Solon  the  Wife  could  not  efcape  the  bit¬ 
ter,  but  juft,  cenfure  of  the  prieft  in  Egypt,  who  accufed 
both  him,  and  the  Grecians  in  general,  of  the  grofieft  puer¬ 
ility  and  ignorance.  1  12  SoAwv,  XoXuv,  'EAA/]y££  Bps  uroufes 
olbi ,  yeguv  <Ts  'EAA^  sh,  sfi,  veoi  tb  -^/w^ag  cbrcivTsg''  ovfsfjuout 

1  Cyril  contra  Julian,  p.  1 5.  It  is  related  fomewhat  differently  in  the  Timaeus  of 
Plato.  Yol.  3.  p.  22.  See  alio  Clemens  Alexandr.  Strom.  L.  x.  p.  356. 

7H 
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yotg  ev  eotvroig  Byers  motAotiotv  <5 fo%ctv,  ovh  fjtct^rifjtot  ygovu  mo- 
*  hiov  ovSev.  The  truth  of  this  allegation  may  be  proved  both 
from  the  uncertainty,  and  inconfiftency  of  the  ancients  in 
the  accounts  of  their  Deities.  Of  this  uncertainty  Hero¬ 
dotus  takes  notice.  2  E vOevh  eyevero  emzog  rwv  Sew,  bits  S' 
ctei  Yirctv  met neg,  okoioi  Js  rives  rot  eiSeot,  zz  \ iwaaro  peygi  ov 
mgiv  re  mi  yfieg,  wg  enreiv  Aoyy.  He  attributes  to  Homer, 
and  to  Heliod,  the  various  names  and  diftinCtions  of  the  Gods, 
and  that  endlefs  polytheifm,  which  prevailed.  3  Ovr 01  h  einy 
01  moiYi<rotneg  Seoyonotv  'EAAi o<n,  mi  roitri  ®eoi<ri  rotg  s7Tuvv[jliols 
c favreg,  mi  ri(jLotg  re  mi  reyvotg  foeAovreg,  zoti  eihot  otv rwv  (rr^- 
votneg.  This  blindnefs  in  regard  to  their  own  theology,  and 
to  that  of  the  countries,  from  whence  they  borrowed,  led 
them  to  mifapply  the  terms,  which  they  had  received,  and 
to  make  a  God  out  of  every  title.  But  however  they  may 
have  feparated,  and  diftinguifhed  them  under  different  per- 
fonages,  they  are  all  plainly  refolvable  into  one  Deity,  the 
Sun.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Gods  of  the  Eto¬ 
nians.  This  may  in  great  meafure  be  proved  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  accounts  of  their  own  writers,  if  we  attend  a  little 
clofely  to  what  they  fay :  but  it  will  appear  more  manifest 
from  thofe,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  copied  their  ac¬ 
counts  from  that  country.  There  are  few  characters,  which 

*  L.  2.  c.  53.  The  evidence  of  Herodotus  muft  be  efleemed  early;  and  his 
judgment  valid.  What  can  afford  us  a  more  lad  account  of  the  doubt  and  dark- 
pefs,  in  which  mankind  was  inveloped,  than  thefe  words  of  the  hiftorian  ?  how 
plainly  does  he  fhew  the  necelfity  of  divine  interpofition ;  and  of  revelation  in 
confequence  of  it ! 

3  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  53. 
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at  firft  fight  appear  more  diftinft,  than  thofe  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  Yet  the  department,  which  is  generally  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Apollo,  as  the  Sun,  I  mean  the  conduct  of  the 
year,  is  by  Virgil  given  to  Bacchus,  or  Liber.  He  joins  him 
with  Ceres,  and  calls  them  both  the  bright  luminaries  of  the 
world. 

4  Vos,  O,  clariflima  Mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  Coelo  qui  ducitis  annum. 

Liber,  et  alma  Ceres. 

5  Quidam  ipfum  folem,  ipfum  Apollinem,  ipfum  Dionyfium 
eundem  efie  volunt.  Hence  we  find  that  Bacchus  is  the  Sun 
or  Apollo ;  though  fuppofed  generally  to  have  been  a  very 
different  perfonage.  In  reality  they  are  all  three  the  fame ; 
each  of  them  the  Sun.  He  was  the  ruling  Deity  of  the  world  : 

6  HA  is  'jrotfyeverog,  'urca/cuoAe,  'fcgvtrsQtpsfyes. 

He  was  in  Thrace  efteemed,  and  worshiped  as  Bacchus,  or 
Liber.  7  In  Thracia  Solem  Liberum  haberi,  quern  illi  Seba- 
dium  nuncupantes  magna  religione  celebrant :  eique  Deo  in 
colie  2  Zemiffo  sedes  dicata  eft  fpecie  rotunda.  In  ftiort  all  the 
Gods  were  one,  as  we  learn  from  the  fame  Orphic  Poetry  : 

*  Virgil.  Georg.  L.  i.  v.  6. 

Liber  is  El-Abor  contracted  :  Sol,  Parens  Lucis. 

5  Scholia  in  Horat.  L.  2.  Ode  19. 

L  Orphic.  Fragment,  in  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  23. 

7  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  18. 

He  is  called  by  Eumolpus  Afpotpctm  A lovuaov  ei>  uy.Ttv(aai  ’&vpU7rov :  apud  Eufeb. 
P.  E.  L.  9.  c.  27. 

s  Zemiffus  is  the  Amonian  Sames,  or  Samefh,  analogous  to  Beth-Shemelh  in  the 
Scriptures. 
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9  E ig  Zevg,  Big  A'iSi of,  Big  H hug,  Big  A lovvrog, 

E ig  Ssog  sv  'uravTsm. 

Some  Deities  changed  with  the  feafon. 

10  H Bhiov  is  Segzg,  pLST07roogY\g  <T  dEgov  law. 

It  was  therefore  idle  in  the  ancients  to  make  a  difquihtion 
about  the  identity  of  any  God,  as  compared  with  another ; 
and  to  adjudge  him  to  Jupiter  rather  than  to  Mars,  to  Venus 
rather  than  Diana.  11  T ov  -Origin  01  [lsv  Esgomiv.,  oiis  A lovvrov, 

oi  is  IIAarwi/a,  nvsg  is  A ict,  'uroKhoi  is  Hotua  vsvofjuwm.  Somey 
fays  Diodorus,  think  that  OJiris  is  Serapis  ;  others  that  he  is  Dio- 
nufus  ;  others  Jlill  that  he  is  Pluto :  many  take  him  for  Zeus ,  or 
Jupiter ;  and  not  a  few  for  Pan.  This  was  an  unneceffary 
embarraffment:  for  they  were  all  titles  of  the  fame  God:  there 
being  originally  by  no  means  that  diverfity,  which  is  imagined, 
as  Sir  John  Marfham  has  very  juftly  obferved.  12  Neque  enim 
tanta  uroKvQsQTY}g  Gentium,  quanta  fuit  Deorum  'UToXvoovvfJUCL. 
It  is  faid  above  that  Ohris  was  by  fome  thought  to  be  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  by  others  to  be  Pluto.  But  Pluto  among  the  beft 
theologifts  was  efteemed  the  fame  as  Jupiter;  and  indeed 
the  fame  as  Proferpine,  Ceres,  Hermes,  Apollo,  and  every 
other  Deity. 


9  Orphic.  Fragment.  4.  p.  364.  Edit.  Gefner. 

See  Stephani  PoeTis  Philofoph.  p.  80.  from  Judin  Martyr. 

10  Macrob.  Saturn.  L.  1.  c.  18.  p.  202.  He  mentions  Jupiter  Lucetius,  and 
Diefpater,  the  God  of  day;  and  adds  :  Cretenfes  Aia  tvv  j npepocv  vocant.  The  Cretans 
call  the  day  Dia.  The  word  dies  of  the  Latines  was  of  the  fame  original. 

11  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  1.  p.  22. 

I1  Chronolog.  Canon,  p.  32. 

6  UKhtwv, 
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13 II Abtwj/,  IIsg<re<t><w,  K V7rgig>  Egwres, 

Tgirweg,  N rigevg,  T tjtivg,  xou  KvMoyouTrg, 

'Egfiris  S’,  'Htpcug-og  rs  jcAyros,  nay,  Zsy£  rs,  /£a;  'H gq9 
Agrees,  r)i'  'E msgyog  AnoKhuv,  iig  Osog  spiv. 

There  were  to  be  fure  a  number  of  ftrange  attributes,  which 
by  fome  of  the  poets  were  delegated  to  different  perfonages : 
but  there  were  other  writers,  who  went  deeper  in  their  re- 
fearches ;  and  made  them  all  center  in  one.  They  fometimes 
reprefented  this  fovereign  Deity  as  Dionufus :  who  according 
to  Aufonius  was  worfhiped  in  various  parts  under  different 
titles ;  and  comprehended  all  the  Gods  under  one  character. 

15  Hcrmefianrax. 

It  may  be  worth  While  to  obferve  below,  how  many  Gods  there  were  of  the  fame 
titles  and  departments.  Tlxiovtos'  Aiovvaios.  Hefychius.  Paeonia  Minerva.  Plu¬ 
tarch.  de  decern  Rhetoribus. 

YlccXoajxuv'  ‘HpocxXm.  Hefychius. 

'nrat'T&'i',  AcrxA>?7ne,  Stvirora.  17 a.iav.  Orphic.  H.  66. 

Tloae^cov,  lctrpos  evTnvctj.  Clement.  Cohort,  p.  26. 

Olen,  the  moft  ancient  mythologift,  made  Elithyia  to  be  the  mother  of  Eros  :  lo 
that  Eilithyia  and  Venus  mud  have  been  the  fame  ;  and  confequently  Diana. 

Mmepa  Epcoros  E/A ftvic&v  eiroti.  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  7 62. 

Adonim,  Attinem,  Ofirim  et  Horum  aliud  non  elfe  quam  Solem.  Macrobius 
Sat.  L.  1.  c.  21.  p.  209. 

Janus  was  Juno,  and  ftyled  Junonius.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  9.  p.  159. 

Lunam  •,  eandem  Dianam,  eandem  Cererem,  eandem  Junonem,  eandem  Profer- 
pinam  dicunt.  Servius  in  Georgic.  L.  1 .  v.  5. 

Aftarte,  Luna,  Europa,  Dea  Syria,  Rhea,  the  fame.  Lucian,  de  Suria  Dea. 

K eiot  Api^atov  rov  ccjtov  xa/  Aicc  xa.i  AttoAAw  vofJu^ovTes.  xtA.  Athenagoras. 
p.  290. 

‘HA/os,  Zet<.  Sanchoniathon.  Eufeb.  P.  E.  Lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  34. 

‘HAias,  Kpovos.  Damafcius  apud  Photium..  c.  242. 

9 
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H  Ogygia  me  Bacchum  vocat ; 

Ofyrin  ^Egyptus  putat : 

Myfi  Phanacem  nominant : 

Dionyfon  Indi  exiftimant : 

Romana  Sacra  Liberum ; 

Arabica  Gens  Adoneum; 

Lucanianus  Pantheon. 

Sometimes  the  fupremacy  was  given  to  Pan,  who  was  efteemed 
Lord  of  all  the  elements. 

*s  Hctvcc  xaAw,  KgaTegov  Nopov,  xotrfJLoio  t s  (Tupra?, 

Ovgoi. m>  Y\h  SaAamtv,  i$s  yQovct.  'ura.[jJoct<riXeia.v> 

K ou  'urvg  clQxvoctov,  tolSs  yotg  {jlbM  e?i  tol  TLotvog, 
KotffjLoxgctTwg,  ctv&Tct,  <pccs<r<pogs,  mgnifjLS  Tloucw, 

A ngo'fccigeg,  (3afypjws,  AAH0HS  ZET2  O  KE~ 
PA2TH2. 

More  generally  it  was  conferred  upon  Jupiter  : 

16  Zevg  eeiv  otiOrig,  Zevg  S s  y\ 0,  Zsvg  <T  O vgou/og' 

Zevg  r ot  rex.  'utmtol. 

Pofeidon,  God  of  the  fea,  was  alfo  reputed  the  chief  God, 

14  Aufon.  Epigram.  30. 

See  Gruter  for  infcriptions  to  Apollo  Pantheon.  Dionufus  was  alfo  Atis  or  Attis. 
A.iovucrov  TivesAT^iv  'urpoactyopiuso ban  SreAucnv.  Clementls  Cohort,  p.  16. 

,s  Orphic.  Hymn.  10.  p.  200.  Gefner. 

Tla.p  Aiyu7rhoi<ri  cf'e  Hav  /xev  ccp^xiotixto? ,  x<x.i  rw  oxtco  tuv  TzrpuTtov  Xtyopievwv 
Oeoov.  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  145.  Priapus  was  Zeus  :  alfo  Pan,  and  Orus  :  among 
the  people  of  Lampfacus  efteemed  Dionufus. 

,6  Euphorion. 

the 
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the  Deity  of  Fire.  This  we  may  infer  from  his  prie.ft.  He 
was  flyled  a  Purcon,  and  denominated  from  him,  and  ferved 
in  his  oracular  temples  ;  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias,  who 
fays,  17  UoreiSum  S'  V7rr)geTY\v  eg  r a  (XmevftCCTCt  eivou  IlvgmvoL. 
He  mentions  a  verfe  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Xvv  Se  Te  Hvgmv 
ct!J,cpi7ro7\og  xXvrv  Evvonyouz.  P’urcon  is  Ignis  vel  lucis  do- 
minus  :  and  we  may  know  the  department  of  the  God  from 
the  name  of  the  prieft.  He  was  no  other  than  the  fupreme 
Deity,  the  Sun  :  from  whom  all  were  fuppofed  to  be  derived. 
Hence  Pofeidon  or  Neptune,  in  the  Orphic  verfes,  is,  like 
Zeus,  flyled  the  father  of  Gods  and  men. 

K AvSi,  II o<tsiSolqv - 

OvgMlOOV,  M CUCLgUV  72  @2601/  'UTCLTSg,  riSs  mi  ctvSguv. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  the  chief  Deity  went 
by  the  name  of  19  Ourchol,  the  fame  as  Archel  and  Arcles  of 
Egypt ;  whence  came  the  'H^a/iA Y\g>  and  Hercules  of  Greece 
and.  Rome.  Nonnus,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  mythology 
of  thefe  countries,  makes  all  the  various  departments  of  the 
other  Gods,  as  well  as  their  titles,  center  in  him.  He  defcribes 
him  in  fome  good  poetry  as  the  head  of  all. 

10  AfgojQTM  'HgcuXsg,  'urvgog,  Og^ct[/£  /ioaps, 

'T ICC  XgOVS  AVKOlScLVTOt,  I SvwSsmfJLYjVOV  shUTCM, 

17  L.  10.  p.  805. 

18  Orph.  Hymn,  in  Pofeidon.  16.  p.  208. 

19  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  p.  77.  and  additamenta.  He  was  of  old  ftyled  Arcles  in 
Greece  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Xuth.  K 9805  xcu  Ap> cAwSj  01  Xdta 
'zc-a/fe?.  Plutarch.  Quaeftiones  Grcecas.  v.  1.  p.  296. 

10  Nonnus.  L.  40.  p.  1038. 

'lnnevw 
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'Ivrqom  gA ucYifov  oXov  'uroKov  oudom  hrm, 

KvkXov  ctysig  [xsra  kvxAov — 

O^ov  ctysig  <pegsmg7roi/y  si?  evufm  $e  yaw 

H egw  quoit  egevyerou  ct^fjiov  esgcrqg, - 

BrjAog  Bit  E vcpgY)Tcto>  Ai£vg  nsK^.q[JLBi/og  A (jluuv, 

A  nig  s<pvg  NgiAwo^,  Agccfy  Kgovog,  Ac rtrvgiog  Z  svg. — 

Errs  XcLgomig  scpvg  Aiyvnmog,  ctvscpaXog  Zsvg, 

Ei  Xgovog,  si  QolsQuv  'croXvuvvfjLog,  bits  tv  M lOgqg, 
HEAIQ2  BABTA12N02,  sv  'EAA  01S1  AEA002 
AIIOAABN. 

All  the  various  titles,  we  find,  are  at  laft  comprifed  in  Apollo, 
or  the  Sun. 

It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  Hercules,  and  Jupiter,  or  whom¬ 
ever  we  put  for  the  chief  Deity,  fhould  be  of  all  ages.  This 
mufl  have  been  the  cafe,  if  they  were  the  fame  as  the  boy  of 
love,  and  Bacchus  ever  young;  and  were  alfo  the  reprefen - 
tatives  of  Cronus,  and  Saturn.  But  the  ancients  went  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  defcribed  the  fame  Deity  under  the  fame  name 
in  various  ftages  of  life  :  and  aI  Ulpian  fpeaking  of  Dionufus, 
fays  that  he  was  reprefented  of  all  ages.  Kou  yctg  tarou$ocf 
kou  'sr^scr&w,  kou  ctvfyct  ygacpaTiit  olvtov.  But  the  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumftance  was,  that  they  reprefented  the  fame 
Deity  of  different  fexes.  A  bearded  Apollo  was  uncommon  ; 

11  In  Demofthenem  Kara.  M siim.  Tlccv  <r%rifJix  'Efon&icx.aiv  ccutu.  P.  647.  See 
alfo  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  18. 

Avrov  tov  Aiae.  xat  tov  Aicvvaov  T&a.ii'a.s  xou  y  SeoAcvyioc  xaAgi.  Proclus  upon 
Plato’s  Parmenides.  See  Orphic  Fragments,  p.  406. 

Vol.  1.  s  f 
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»  . 

but  Venus  with  a  beard  muft  have  been  very  extraordinary. 
Yet  fhe  is  faid  to  have  been  thus  exhibited  in  Cyprus,  under 
the  name  of  Aphroditus,  A (pgoS'iTog :  22  'urocyodina.v  oivScog  t/\v 
(dsov  eoyrifJLoiTi&ou  ev  K vngcc.  The  fame  is  mentioned  by  Ser- 
vius  :  23  Eft  etiam  in  Cypro  fimulacrum  barbatce  Veneris, 
corpore  et  vefte  muliebri,  cum  fceptro,  et  natura  virili,  quod 
A (p^oS'iTov  vocant.  She  was  alfo  looked  upon  as  prior  to 
Zeus,  and  to  moft  other  of  the  Gods.  24  A (pgoforri  ov  pom 
A 6 wag,  kou  cO\Xol  mi  AIOS  ssri  'Grge<rSvTsgoL.  The 

Poet  Calvus  fpeaks  of  her  as  mafculine :  25  Pollentemque 
Deuni  Venerem.  Valerius  Soranus  among  other  titles  calls 
Jupiter  the  mother  of  the  Gods. 

26  Jupiter  omnipotens,  Regum  Rex  ipfe,  Deumque 
Progenitor,  Genetrixque  Deum ;  Deus  unus  et  idem. 

Synehus  fpeaks  of  him  in  nearly  the  fame  manner. 


11  Hefychius.  The  paffage  is  differently  read.  Kufter  exhibits  it  Atp^oSnos. 
O  (Te  'urspi  AfJLcSdvTtx.  yeypx'pws  FIxixv,  cos  xvS'qx  tw  Sreov  ea^vpcxTicrdxi  ev  Kv- 
7rpu  (pwcriv. 

13  Servius  upon  Virgil.  fEneid.  L.  2.  v.  63 2. 

z4.  Scholia  upon  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  52.  Tcov  •x.a.Xvfj.evuv  M oipuv  eivcci 
'TvgtaZvTipxv.  In  fome  places  of  the  eaft,  Venus  was  the  fame  as  Cybele  and  Rhea, 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods :  Thpi  tj;s  %oopxs  txvtvs  at^nai  /uev  cos  ei n  'uxctv  r r,v  A(ppo- 
ms  jJLmepcc  S'ewj'j  'utoiy.iAous  xxi  ey^oopiois  ovopixai  'zo-poaxyopevovres.  Ptol. 
Tetrabibl.  L.  2. 

15  Apud  Calvum  Adterianus.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  3.  c.  8.  Putant  eandem  marem 
effe  ac  foeminam.  Ibidem. 

16  Apud  Auguftin.  de  Civitate  Dei.  L.  4.  c.  1 1.  and  L.  7.  c.  9. 

The  author  of  the  Orphic  verfes  fpeaks  of  the  Moon  as  both  male  and  female. 
Av^oimevn  tax  1  ^enropcevn,  Aw  Tg  kxi  xpcrnv.  Hymn  8.  v.  4. 

Deus  Lunus  was  worfhiped  at  Charrte,  Edeffa,  and  all  over  the  eaft. 
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37  2v  vrccnjg,  <rv  <T  sm  (jutiTtjg, 

%V  <T  OLgWil/,  (TV  <fe  0»jAt;£. 

And  the  like  character  is  given  to  the  ancient  Deity  M 

28  A^ctjii/  jasv  9^Av$  eq>vg,  'sroAtw^us  Mijtj. 

In  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  Orphic  poetry  there  is  every 
thing,  which  I  have  been  faying,  comprehended  within  a  very 
fhort  compafs. 

39  Zevg  ctgfYiv  yevero,  Zevg  ctj uSgorog  er'Kero  N v{jl$yi, 

Zevg  'urvdfjLYiv  yaiY\g  re  mi  ovgavts  ctfsgoevrog - 

Zevg  nrom  p/£a,  Zevg  30  'HA tog,  r$e  2eA jjmj, 

Zevg  Bocnhevg,  Zevg  ctvrog  anramw  ctgyiyeveOKog - 

K ou  Mi )Tig,  nr^rog  yeverwg,  mi  Egug  <GTo'hvre^7tr\g. 
liana,  yag  ev  Zi r\vog  ptsyaAo;  ra.Se  rufjt.a.ri  xeirai. 

'Ev  xga.rog,  eig  Aai^ocv,  yeverai  (xeyag  agyog  diranoov. 

Whom  he  meant  under  the  title  of  Zeus,  he  explains  after¬ 
wards  in  a  folemn  invocation  of  the  God  Dionufus. 

31  Ks#A vdi  rrihenogz  Sivqg  eXimvyea.  kvkXov 
Ovga.na.ig  rgo<paAiy%i  nregiSgo^ov  ouev  eKi<rravy 

17  Synefius.  Hymn  3.  p.  26.  Edit.  H.  Steph. 

The  Orphic  verfes  'zuegi  (putrecos  are  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Uccvtcov  fxsv  a u  'zvaTYip,  y.ynvoy  irpo(po<;y  mTs  ti%vos.  Hymn  9.  v.  18. 

*s  Orphic  Elymn  31.  v.  10.  p.  224. 

*9  Orphic  Fragment.  6.  p.  366.  Gefner’s  Edit,  from  Proclus  on  Flato’s  Alci- 
biades.  See  alfo  Poefis  Philofophica  H.  Stephani.  p.  81. 

,0  Jupiter  Lucetius,  or  God  of  light.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  15.  p.  182. 

31  Orphic  Fragm.  7.  p.  371.  See  Poefis  Philofoph.  H.  Stephani.  p.  85. 

Orpheus  of  Protogonus. 

Hour oyovr  H^ixS7rcasy  Srewv  'wa.js^  nfs  xai  vis.  Elymn.  51,  p.  246. 
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A yXae  ZET,  AIONT2E,  'vrareg  'urovTz,  'uroi'reg  cuy}$, 
'HA/s,  'urctyysveTOg,  'srcLVOUQte,  j(gv( reotpsyyeg. 

As  we  have  feen  how  the  father  of  the  Gods  was  diverfi- 
fied  ;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  hear  what  the  fuppofed  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  the  Deities  fays  of  her  titles  and  departments,  in 
Apuleius.  32  Me  primigenii  Phryges  Peflinuntiam  nominant 
Deiim  Matrem  :  hinc  Autochthones  Attici  Cecropiam  Mi- 
nervam  :  illinc  du&uantes  Cyprii  Paphiam  Venerem:  Cretes 
fagittiferi  Didlynnam  Dianam.  Siculi  trilingues  Stygiam  Pro- 
ferpinam :  Eleufinii  vetuftam  Deam  Cererem.  Junonem 
alii :  alii  Bellonam  :  alii  Hecaten  :  Rhamnufiam  alii :  et  qui 
nafcentis  dei  Solis  inchoantibus  radiis  illuftrantur  iEthiopes, 
Ariique,  prifcaque  dodtrina  pollentes  digyptii,  ceremoniis 
me  prorfus  propriis  percolentes,  appellant  vero  nomine  Re- 
ginam  Ifidem. 

Porphyry  acknowledged,  that  Veda,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Themis, 
Priapus,  Proferpina,  Bacchus,  Attis,  Adonis,  Silenus,  and 
the  Satyrs,  were  all  one  and  the  33  fame.  Nobody  had  exa¬ 
mined  the  theology  of  the  ancients  more  deeply  than  Por¬ 
phyry.  He  was  a  determined  Pagan :  and  his  evidence  in 
this  point  is  unexceptionable.  The  titles  of  Orus  and  Ofiris 
being  given  to  Dionufus,  caufed  him  in  time  to  partake  of 
the  fame  worfhip,  which  was  paid  to  the  great  luminary  :  and 
as  he  had  alfo  many  other  titles,  from  them  fprung  a  multi- 

31  Apuleii  Metamorph.  L.  n.  p.  241. 

33  Porphyr.  apud  Eufebium  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  3.  c.  1 1. 

Ti/jicctou  'ura.ox  ActfA-^cacnvois  0  11pix7tos3  o  ccjTOi  ojv  rcu  iwjctu).  Athenjeus.  L.  1. 

p.  30. 
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plicity  of  Deities.  34  Morichum  Siculi  Bacchum  nominarunt : 
Arabes  vero  eundem  Orachal  et  Adonaeum  :  alii  Lyaeum,  Ere- 
binthium,  Sabazium ;  Lacedasmonii  Scytidem,  et  Milichium 
vocitarunt.  But  let  Dionufus  or  Bacchus  be  diveriified  by 
ever  fo  many  names  or  titles ;  they  all  in  refpedt  to  worfhip 
relate  ultimately  to  the  Sun.  3S  Sit  Ofiris,  fit  Omphis,  Nilus, 
Siris,  five  quodcunque  aliud  ab  Hierophantis  ufurpa-tum  no¬ 
men,  ad  unura  tandem  Solem ,  antiquifilmum  Gentium  numen, 
redeunt  omnia. 

Jl  Janus  Gulielmus  Laurenbergius. 

,s  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  p.  77. 
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P  H  OE  N  I  X  and  PHOENICE  S. 


AS  there  has  been  much  uncertainty  about  the  purport 
and  extent  of  thefe  terms ;  and  they  are  of  great  con- 
fequence  in  the  courfe  of  hiftory ;  I  wili  endeavour  to  ftate 
their  true  meaning.  Phoinic,  or  Poinic,  was  an  Egyptian, 
and  Canaanitifh  term  of  honour  ;  from  whence  were  formed 
(boin%,  <&oivixeg,  Qoivixoeis  of  the  Greeks,  and  Phoinic,  Poini- 
cus,  Poinicius  of  the  Romans  ;  which  were  afterwards 
changed  to  Phoenix,  Punicus,  and  1  Puniceus.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  title,  which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  as  a  provincial 
name :  but  it  was  never  admitted  as  fuch  by  the  people,  to 
whom  it  was  thus  appropriated,  till  the  Greeks  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  country.  And  even  then  it  was  but  partially 
received :  for  though  mention  is  made  of  the  coaft  of  Phce- 
nice,  yet  we  find  the  natives  called  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and 
a  Canaanites,  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Apoftles.  It  was  an 
honorary  term,  compounded  of  Anac  with  the  Egyptian  pre¬ 
fix  ;  and  rendered  at  times  both  Phoinic  and  Poinic.  It  fig- 

1  In  all  ancient  accounts  of  the  Romans  the  term  was  exprefied  Poini,  and  Poi- 
nicus.  Poinei  ftipendia  pendunt.  Poinei  funt  folitei  ios  facrificare  puellos.  En¬ 
nius.  Annal.  7.  Afterwards  it  was  changed  to  Pcenus,  and  Punicus. 

1  Simon  the  Canaanite.  Matth.  c.  10.  v.  4.  Alfo  the  woman  of  Canaan.  Mat¬ 
thew.  c.  15.  v.  22. 
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nified  a  lord  or  prince  :  and  was  particularly  aflumed  by  the 
fons  of  Chus  and  Canaan.  The  Myfians  feem  to  have  kept 
neared  to  the  original  pronunciation,  who  gave  this  title  to 
the  God  Dionufus,  and  called  him  Ph’anac. 

3  Ogygia  me  Bacchum  vocat, 

Ofirin  iEgyptus  putat, 

Myfi  Phanacem. 

It  was  alfo  conferred  upon  many  things,  which  were  ef- 
teemed  princely  and  noble.  Hence  the  red,  or  fcarlet,  a 
colour  appropriated  to  great  and  honourable  perfonages, 
was  ftyled  Phoinic.  The  palm  was  alfo  ftyled  Phoinic, 
Oow£ :  and  the  ancients  always  fpeak  of  it  as  a  ftately  and 
noble  tree.  It  was  efteemed  an  emblem  of  honour  ;  and 
made  ufe  of  as  a  reward  of  victory.  Plurimarum  palmarum 
homo,  was  a  proverbial  expreffion  among  the  Romans,  for  a 
foldier  of  merit.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  various  fpecies  of 
palms  ;  and  of  the  great  repute,  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  Babylonians.  He  fays,  that  the  nobleft  of  them  were 
ftyled  the  royal  Palms  ;  and  fuppofes,  that  they  were  fo 
called  from  their  being  fet  apart  for  the  king’s  ufe.  But 
they  were  very  early  an  emblem  of  royalty  :  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  included  in  their  original  name.  We  find  from 
Apuleius,  that  Mercury,  the  4  Hermes  of  Egypt,  was  repre- 
fented  with  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand  :  and  his  priefts  at 
Hermopolis  ufed  to  have  them  ftuck  in  their  5  fandals,  on 

3  Aufonius.  Epigram.  25.  Ph’Anac,  the  Great  Lord. 

4  Apuleius.  L.  11.  p.  246. 

5  Zachlas  adeft  /Egyptius,  propheta  primarius, - ct  cum  ditto  juvenem  quem- 

piam  linteis  amiculis  intettum,  pedefque  palmeis  baxei's  indutum,  et  adufque  derafo 
capite,  producit  in  medium.  Apuleius.  L.  2.  p.  39. 
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the  outflde.  The  Goddefs  6  Ids  was  thus  reprefented  :  and 
we  may  infer  that  Hermes  had  the  like  ornaments ;  which 
the  Greeks  miftook  for  feathers,  and  have  in  confequence  of 
it  added  wings  to  his  feet.  The  Jews  ufed  to  carry  boughs 
of  the  fame  tree  at  fome  of  their  feftivals ;  and  particularly 
at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  :  and  it  was  thought  to 
have  an  influence  at  the  birth.  Euripides  alludes  to  this  in 
his  Ion ;  where  he  makes  Latona  recline  herfelf  againfl  a 
Palm  tree,  when  fhe  is  going  to  produce  Apollo  and  Diana. 

7  Qoivim  nag  d£g0K0(JLM 
E vQol  Koj(evfJLOLTOL  FSfJLv  e\oyev<rocTQ 
Aoltw. 

In  how  great  eftimation  this  tree  was  held  of  old,  we  may 
learn  from  many  paflages  in  the  facred  writings.  Solomon 
fays  to  his  efpoufed,  8  how  fair  and  how  pleafant  art  thou ,  0 
Love,  for  delights  !  thy  feature  is  like  a  Palm  tree.  And  the 
Pfalmift:  for  an  encouragement  to  holinefs  fays,  9  that  the 
righteous  jhall  flour ifh  like  the  Palm  tree:  for  the  Palm  was 
fuppofed  to  rife  under  a  weight ;  and  to  thrive  in  proportion 
to  its  being  10  deprefled.  There  is  poflibly  a  farther  alluflon 
in  this,  than  may  at  firfl:  appear.  The  ancients  had  an  opi- 

6  Pedes  ambrofios  tegebant  foleae,  palmae  vi&rici-s  foliis  intextas.  Ibid.  Lib.  ir. 

p.  241. 

7  Euripides  in  lone.  v.  920. 

8  Cantic.  c.  7.  v.  6. 

9  Pfalm.  92.  v.  12. 

10  Plutarch.  Sympofiac.  L.  "8.  c.  4. 

Adverfus  pondera  refurgit.  Gellius.  L.  3.  c.  6. 
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nion,  that  the  Palm  was  immortal :  at  lead,  if  it  did  die,  it 
recovered  again,  and  obtained  a  fecond  life  by  renewal. 
Hence  the  ftory  of  the  bird,  ftyled  the  Phoenix,  is  thought 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  this  tree.  Pliny,  in  defcribing 
the  fpecies  of  Palm,  ftyled  Syagrus,  fays,  11  Mirum  de  ea  ac- 
cepimus,  cum  Phcenice  Ave,  quas  putatur  ex  hujus  Palmae 
argumento  nomen  accepifle,  iterum  mori,  et  renafci  ex  fe~ 
ipfa.  Hence  we  find  it  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  immor¬ 
tality  among  all  nations,  facred  and  prophane.  The  bleffed 
in  heaven  are  reprefented  in  the  Apocalypfe  by  St.  John, 
,a  as  Handing  before  the  throne  in  white  robes  with  branches 
of  Palm  in  their  hands.  The  notion  of  this  plant  being  an 
emblem  of  royalty  prevailed  fo  far,  that  when  our  Saviour 
made  his  laft  entrance  into  Jerufalem,  the  people  took 
branches  of  Palm  trees,  and  accofted  him  as  a  prince,  cry¬ 
ing,  15  Hof  anna — bleffed  is  the  King  of  IfraeL 

The  title  of  Phoinic  feems  at  firft  to  have  been  given  to 
perfons  of  great  ftature  :  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  people  of  power,  and  eminence,  like  cactf  and 
ctvcucTes  among  the  Greeks.  The  Cuthites  in  Egypt  were 
ftyled  Royal  Shepherds,  B ottriKeig  Uoi^sveSy  and  had  therefore 
the  title  ot  Phoenices.  A  colony  of  them  went  from  thence 
to  Tyre  and  Syria  :  hence  it  is  faid  by  many  writers,  that 

Phcenix  came  from  Egypt  to  Tyre.  People,  not  confider- 

* 

11  Pliny.  Hift.  Nat.  L.  13.  c.  4. 

'itpov  'HA/y  to  ( pvjov ,  ctynpcc v  t£  ov.  Julian!  Imp.  Orat.  5.  p.  330. 

11  Revelation,  c.  7.  v.  9.  YlzgiQ&hniJLtvoi  A (VX.&,  xoa  &oinxef  zv  reus  %ep- 

CIV  UVTMV. 

’’  John.  c.  12.  v.  13. 
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ing  this,  have  been  led  to  look  for  the  fhepherds’  origin  in 
Canaan ;  becaufe  they  were  fometimes  called  Phoenices. 
They  might  as  well  have  looked  for  them  in  Greece;  for 
they  were  equally  ftyled  'EAA^s?,  Hellenes.  Phoenicia, 
which  the  Greeks  called  was  but  a  fmall  part  of  Ca¬ 

naan.  It  was  properly  a  flip  of  fea-coaft,  which  lay  within 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  and  fignifies 
Ora  Regia ;  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  country, 
the  coaft  of  the  Anakim.  It  was  a  lordly  title  ;  and  derived 
from  a  ftately  and  auguft  people.  All  the  natives  of  Ca¬ 
naan  feem  to  have  affumed  to  themfelves  great  honour. 
The  Philiftines  are  fpoken  of  as  15  Lords,  and  the  merchants 
of  Tyre  as  Princes:  whofe  grandeur  and  magnificence  are 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
calls  them  the  princes  of  the  fea.  16  Then  all  the  princes  of 
the  fea  fall  come  dow?i  from  their  thrones ,  and  lay  away  their 
robes ,  and  put  off  their  broidered  gar  merits.  And  Ifaiah 
fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  17  Who  hath  taken  this  counfel 
againft  Tyre ,  that  crowning  city ,  whofe  merchants  are  princes  : 
whofe  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth  f  The  fcrip- 
ture  term  by  which  they  are  here  diftinguifhed  is  D’T,  Sa- 
rim :  but  the  title  which  they  affumed  to  themfelves  was 
Ph’anac  or  Ph’oinac,  the  Phoenix  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 


14  'EfcJtaicTgxaTW  JWtq-gia  FJoi^si/Si  'EAAwrg?  Bao-zAe/s.  Syncellus.  p.  61. 

15  The  Lords  of  the  Philiftines  j  and  the  Princes  of  the  Philiftines.  i  Samuel, 
c.  29.  v.  2,  3,  4. 

,6  Ezekiel,  c.  26.  v.  16. 

17  Ifaiah.  c.  23.  v.  8. 

Ezekiel,  c.  28.  v.  2. 
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mans.  And  as  it  was  a  mere  title,  the  facred  writers  of  the 
old  Teftament  never  make  ufe  of  it  to  diftinguifh  either  the 
people  or  country.  This  part  of  Canaan  is  never  by  them 
called  Phoenicia :  yet  others  did  call  it  fo  ;  and  the  natives 
were  ftyled  Phcenices  before  the  birth  of  Homer,  But  this 
was  through  miftake  :  for  it  was  never  ufed  by  the  natives 
as  a  provincial  appellation.  I  have  ftiewn,  that  it  was  a  title 
of  another  fort,  a  mark  of  rank  and  preeminence  :  on  this 
account  it  was  aftumed  by  other  people ;  and  conferred  upon 
other  places.  For  this  reafon  it  is  never  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  facred  writers  before  the  captivity,  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity.  The  Gentile  writers  made  ufe  of  it ;  and  we  fee 
what  miftakes  have  enfued.  There  were  Phoenicians  of  va¬ 
rious  countries.  They  were  to  be  found  upon  the  Sinus 
lS  Perhcus,  upon  the  Sinus  19  Arabicus,  in  Egypt,  in  20  Crete, 
in  21  Africa,  in  22  Epirus,  and  even  in  Attica.  23  <Pou/.Ute$ — 

18  Herodotus  brings  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Mare  Erythrseum ;  by  which  he 
means  the  Sinus  Perficus.  L.  7.  c.  89.  L.  1.  c.  1. 

19  Philo,  mentioning  the  march  of  the  Ilraelites  towards  the  Red  fea,  and  the 
Amalekites,  adds;  veuevrcu  S'  ctvrtiv  fyoivixes.  De  V.  Mofis.  V'ol.  2.  p.  115. 

Qoivixwv  in  Edom.  Procopius.  Perfic.  L.  1.  c.  19. 

10  Phcenicus,  in  Crete.  Steph.  Byzant. 

11  Atypoi  fyoivixa.  Gloffas. 

11  Kara,  BaO^wTor  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  499. 

Mount  Olympus  in  Lycia  was  ftyled,  by  way  of  eminence,  Phoinic.  OAy^vroi 
•sroAis  jxi'ya.At)  xai  ogos  oJM.W!,u//.or,  0  xai  xctAenca.  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  982. 

Bochart  fuppofes,  Phoenic  and  Phoenices  ($omx ss)  to  be  derived  from  Beni  Anac, 
changed  to  Pheni  Anac,  i.  e.  the  fons  of  Anac :  but  how  can  this  be  applicable  to 
a  mountain ;  or  to  the  Palm  tree  ?  I  am  happy  however  that  in  a  part  of  my  ety¬ 
mology,  and  that  a  principal  part,  I  am  countenanced  by  that  learned  man. 

Biihop  Cumberland  derives  it  from  Anac  torquis.  Orig.  p.  ^02. 

Hefychius. 
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yevog  Ti  A ! There  is  a  race  of  people  called  Phoenicians 
amo?ig  the  24  Atheniatis.  In  fhort,  it  was  a  title  introduced  at 
Sidon,  and  the  coaft  adjoining,  by  people  from  Egypt :  and 
who  the  people  were,  that  brought  it,  may  be  known  from 
feveral  paffages  in  ancient  hiftory  :  but  particularly  from  an 
extrad  in  Eufebius.  25  (from!;  mi  Ka Jjttof,  a 7to  @ijSW  rooi)  A 1- 
yVTTTlCiCV  e^sX&OVTSS  Big  TY\V  ZvglOU/,  Tvgs  Y.ll  ZlSonos  B^odCl^SVOV. 
Phoenix  and  Cadmus ,  retiring  from  Thebes  hi  Egypt  towards  the 
coaft  of  Syria,  fettled  at  Eyre  a?id  Sidon ,  arid- reigned  there.  It 
is  faid,  that  26  Bel  us  carried  a  colony  to  the  fame  parts :  and 
from  what  part  of  the  world  27  Bel  us  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  come,  needs  not  to  be  explained.  Euripides  ftyles  Ce- 
pheus  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  the  fon  of  Phoenix  :  and  Apollo- 
dorus  makes  him  the  fon  of  Belus :  hence  we  may  infer  that 
Belus  and  Phoenix  were  the  fame.  Not  that  there  were  any 
fuch  perfons  as  Phoenix  and  Belus,  for  they  were  certainly 
titles :  and  under  the  characters  of  thofe  two  perfonages,  Co¬ 
lonies,  named  Belidae  and  Phoenices,  went  abroad,  and  fettled 
in  different  parts.  Their  hiftory  and  appellation  may  be 
traced  from  Babylonia  to  Arabia  in  Egypt  :  and  from  thence 
to  Canaan,  and  to  the  regions  in  the  weft.  It  were  there- 
fore  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  terms  Phoenix  and  Phoenicia  had 
never  been  ufed  in  the  common  acceptation  ;  at  leapt  when 
the  difcourfe  turns  upon  the  more  ancient  hiftory  of  Canaan. 

44  A  city  and  mountain  in  Bceotia  called  Phoenice  :  the  natives  Phoenicians. 

Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  629. 

45  Chron.  p.  27. 

*6  Syncellus.  p.  126.  from  Eufebius. 

47  B»A o',  rd  EvtppHTcco.  jctA.  Nonnus. 
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When  the  Greeks  got  poflelhon  of  the  coaft  of  Tyre,  they 
called  it  Phoenicia :  and  from  that  time  it  may  be  admitted  as 
a  provincial  name.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  writers  of 
the  new  Teftament  do  not  fcruple  to  make  life  of  it,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  a  proper  limitation ;  for  the  geography  of  the 
Scriptures  is  wonderfully  exadt.  But  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  often  fpeak  of  it  with  a  greater  latitude  ;  and  include 
Judea  and  Paleftina  within  its  borders:  and  fometimes  add 
Syria,  and  Idume.  But  thefe  countries  were  all  feparate,  and 
diftindt ;  among  which  Phoenicia  bore  but  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion.  Yet  fmall  as  it  may  have  been,  many  learned  men  have 
thought,  that  all  the  colonies,  which  at  times  fettled  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  from  this  quarter :  and 
that  all  fcience  was  of  Phoenician  original.  But  this  is  not 
true  according  to  their  acceptation  of  the  term.  Colonies 
did  fettle ;  and  fcience  came  from  the  eafl :  but  not  merely 
from  the  Sidonian.  I  fhall  fhew,  that  it  was  principally  ow¬ 
ing  td  a  prior  and  fuperior  branch  of  the  family. 


ADDENDA. 

Of  the  PALM  TREE. 


PHOENIX  was  a  colour  among  horfes.  They  were  ftyled 
Phoenices,  and  i8  Phceniciati,  from  the  colour  of  the  Palm 
tree,  which  they  refembled  ;  and  upon  the  fame  account 
Ead  the  name  of  Spadices.  This,  according  to  Aulus  Gel- 

Bochart.  Hierozoicon.  L.  2.  c.  7. 

lius, 
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lius,  was  a  term  fynonymous  with  the  former.  29  Rutilus,  et 
Spadix  Phcenicii  c rvmwfji'og,  exuberantiam  fplendoremque  fig- 
nificant  ruboris,  quales  funt  fru&us  Palmae  arboris,  nondum 
foie  incodli :  unde  fpadicis  et  Phcenicei  nomen  eft.  30  Spadix, 
< rnctSiz ,  avulfus  eft  a  Palma  termes  cum  frucftu.  Homer,  de- 
fcribing  the  horfes  of  Diomedes,  fays,  that  the  one  was  Phoe¬ 
nix,  or  of  a  bright  Palm  colour,  with  a  white  fpot  in  his  fore¬ 
head  like  a  moon. 

31  Og  to  fjLsv  ctAAo  Totrov  <poivi%  w,  sv  [/.era mw 

Asvkqv  trrifJL  ststvkto  TtregiTgoyov  r\vre  pjwj. 

Upon  this  the  Scholiaft  obferves,  $o mas;  to  Yfcoi  vrvp- 

pog.  The  horfe  was  of  a  Palm  colour,  which  is  a  bright  red. 
We  call  fuch  horfes  bays  ;  which  probably  is  a  term  of  the 
fame  original.  The  branch  of  a  Palm  tree  was  called  Bai  in 
Egypt :  and  it  had  the  fame  name  in  other  places.  Baia, 
Bai'a,  are  ufed  for  Palm-branches  by  St.  John.  33  Toe  (3 oiioe  twv 
Ooivikuv.  And  it  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  upon  a  folemn  occafion  entered  the 
temple  33  M sra.  cave reus  mi  (3oeiuv.  And  Demetrius  writes 
to  the  high  prieft,  Simon,  34  Tov  fspoevov  tov  ygvf&v  mi  vf\v 
Baw,  a  aTrss'SiAars,  X6KO[JUU‘[JLedoL.  Coronam  auream  et  Bai- 
nem,  quae  mififtis,  accepimus.  The  Greeks  formed  the  word 


19  Gellius.  L.  2.  c.  2 6. 

30  Gellius.  Ibidem. 

31  Iliad  ¥.  v.  454. 

31  John.  c.  12.  v.  23. 

33  1  Maccab.  c.  13.  v.  51. 

3+  i  Maccab.  c.  12.  v.  27. 

[  '  *  /S  am 
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from  the  Egyptian  Bai.  The  Romans  called  the  fame 
colour  Badius.  35  Varro,  fpeaking  of  horfes,  mentions, 

*  j 

Hie  badius,  ille  gilvus,  ille  murinus. 

As  the  Palm  tree  was  fuppofed  to  be  immortal ;  or  at  lead, 
if  it  did  die,  to  revive,  and  enjoy  a  fecond  life,  the  Egyptians 
gave  the  name  of  Bai  to  the  foul :  36  E [lev  yug  ro  (Zcu 

33  Varro  apud  Nonium  Marcellum. 

36  Horapollo.  L.  1.  c.  7.  p.  11, 
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OF  THE 

Term  CAHEN, 

The  COHEN,  jm,  of  the  Hebrews. 

I  Have  before  taken  notice,  that  the  term  Cahen  denoted  a 
Prieft,  or  Prefident :  and  that  it  was  a  title  often  con¬ 
ferred  upon  princes  and  kings.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  men 
only :  we  find  it  frequently  annexed  to  the  names  of  Dei¬ 
ties,  to  fignify  their  rule  and  fuperintendency  over  the  earth. 
From  them  it  was  derived  to  their  attendants,  and  to  all  per- 
fons  of  a  prophetical  or  facred  character.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  was  fo  obvious,  that  one  would  imagine  no  mif- 
take  could  have  enfued  :  yet  fuch  is  the  perverfenefs  of  hu¬ 
man  wit,  that  we  find  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
ftantly  mifapplied.  They  could  not  help  imagining  from 
the  found  oi  the  word,  which  approached  nearly  to  that  of 
kvwv  and  canis,  that  it  had  fome  reference  to  that  animal  : 
and  in  confequence  of  this  unlucky  refemblance  they  con¬ 
tinually  mifconflrued  it  a  dog .  Hence  we  are  told  by  1  iElian 

1  iElian  de  Animalibus.  L.  7.  c.  60. 

He  cites  Hermippus  and  Ariftotle  for  vouchers. 

VOL.  I. 
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and  *  Plutarch  not  only  of  the  great  veneration  paid  to  dogs 
in  Egypt,  an  J  of  their  being  maintained  in  many  cities,  and 
temples ;  in  which  they  certainly  exceed  the  truth  :  but  we 
are  moreover  allured,  that  the  people  of  Ethiopia  had  a  dog 
for  their  king  :  that  he  was  kept  in  great  ftate  ;  being  fur- 
rounded  with  a  numerous  body  of  officers  and  guards ;  and 
in  all  refpedts  royally  treated.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  him,  as 
being  3  vceg  'urgQtricvvotJLevog,  worffiiped  with  a  degree  of  re¬ 
ligious  reverence.  The  whole  of  this  notion  took  its  rife 
from  a  mffinterpretation  of  the  title  above.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  in  early  times  Cahen  was  a  title  univerfally  con¬ 
ferred  upon  priefts  and  prophets :  hence  Lycophron,  who 
has  continually  allulions  to  obfolete  terms,  calls  the  two  di¬ 
viners  Mopfus  and  Amphilocus,  Kvvag, 

4  Aoioufe  psrfgocv  HvgoL[JL8  'urgog  erSo’houg 
AvTozrovoig  crQotyoun  Aegouvs  KTNE2 
A [MrjSsnsg  oujqjmQhti  XoiarQiov  (ioca/. 

Upon  which  the  Scholiaft  obferves ;  Kvvsg,  oi  Mccvrsig :  by 
Cunes  are  meant  Diviners :  and  again  Kvvctg  AftoWmog  Tag 
fACineig  snrsiv.  "The  Poet  by  YLvvcLg  means  the  miniflers  a?id  pro¬ 
phets  of  Apollo .  Upon  this  the  learned  5  Meurfius  obferves, 
that  Lycophron  had  here  made  ufe  of  a  term  imported  from 

E uvai  Veto'll’  A.iQi07rwvy07ft3i  xumv  (3a.o‘i\tueiy  y.a.1  /2x<t i\eus  z&oocrayopsueTxii  xai 
uca.  y.ca  ny.ai  fiao-iheui'.  Av/tpss  S'e  'Grga.aaBcni'j  a.7r€p  fiye/xoat  'zroAscov  'wpor* 

yai  agxpctv.  Plutarch,  adverfus  Storcos.  Vol.  2.  p.  1064. 

J  Ibid. 

+  Lycophron.  v.  439. 

1  Comment,  upon  Lycophron.  p.  68. 
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Egypt :  fo  that,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  miftaken  about  the 
purport  of  the  word,  however  it  may  have  been  perverted. 

The  name  of  the  Deity  Canouphis,  expreffed  alfo  Canu- 
phis,  and  Cnuphis,  was  compounded  with  this  term.  He 
was  reprefented  by  the  Egyptians,  as  a  princely  perfon,  with 
a  ferpent  entwined  round  his  middle,  and  embellifhed  with 
other  chara&eriftics,  relating  to  time  and  duration,  of  which 
the  ferpent  was  an  emblem.  Oph,  and  Ouph,  fignified  a 
ferpent  in  the  Amonian  language:  and  the  Deity  was  termed 
Can-uph,  from  his  ferpentine  reprefentation.  The  whole 
fpecies  in  confequence  of  this  were  made  facred  to  him, 
and  ftyled  Canyphian.  To  this  Lucan  alludes,  when  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Seps  he  calls  all  the  tribe  of  ferpents  Ciny- 
phias  peftes  : 


6  Cinyphias  inter  peftes  tibi  palma  nocendi. 

Canuphis  was  fometimes  expreffed  Anuphis  and  Anubis  : 
and,  however  rendered,  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
continually  fpoken  of  as  a  dog :  at  leaft  they  fuppofed  him 
to  have  had  a  dog’s  head,  and  often  mention  his 6  7  barking. 
But  they  were  milled  by  the  title,  which  they  did  not  un- 
derftand.  The  Egyptians  had  many  emblematical  per- 
fonages,  fet  off  with  heads  of  various  animals,  to  reprefent 
particular  virtues,  and  affections  ;  as  well  as  to  denote  the 
various  attributes  of  their  Gods.  Among  others  was  this 


6  Lucan.  Pharfalia.  L.  9.  787. 

7  Aufa  Jovi  noftro  latrantem  opponere  Anubim.  Propert.  L.  3.  El.  u. 

J's  e^tv  c  KVvoiroXiTL’i  vofjios ,  xa.i  Kvvuv  'uroAn,  iv  y  Ara£<s  Tiy.ocTcci^  xai  tc<» 
v.u<u  TtfMi)  Kcct  Gins  TgTaJtxa<  t a  ispct.  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1166. 
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canine  figure  ;  which  I  have  no  reafon  to  think  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  Canuph,  or  Cneph.  And  though  upon  gems  and 
marbles  his  name  -  may  be  fometimes  found  annexed  to  this 
character  ;  yet  it  mull  be  looked  upon  as  a  Grecian  work, 
and  fo  denominated  in  confequence  of  their  miftaken  notion. 
For  we  mud:  make  a  material  diftinCtion  between  the  hie- 
roglyphics  of  old,  when  Egypt  was  under  her  own  kings ; 
and  thofe  of  later  date,  when  that  country  was  under  the 
government  of  the  Greeks :  at  which  time  their  learning  was 
greatly  impaired,  and  their  ancient  theology  ruined.  Horus 
Apollo  allures  us,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  what  he 
fays,  that  this  canine  figure  was  an  emblem  of  the  earth  : 
3  Oi%8fJL8VY}V  ygoitponeg  KWOKefOLhov  fyygtLfatri.  When  they  would 
defer ibe  the  earth ,  they  faint  a  Cunocefhalus .  It  could  not 
therefore,  I  fliould  think,  in  any  degree  relate  to  Canuphis. 
The  fame  9  writer  informs  us,  that  under  the  figure  of  a  dog, 
they  reprefented  a  pried:  or  facred  feribe,  and  a  prophet  ; 
and  all  fuch  as  had  the  chief  management  of  funerals  :  alfo 
the  fpleen,  the  fmell,  fneezing  ;  rule  and  government,  and  a 
magidrate,  or  judge:  which  is  a  circumftance  hard  to  be 
believed.  For  as  hieroglyphics  were  dedgned  to  didinguifh, 
it  is  fcarce  credible,  that  the  Egyptians  diould  crowd  to¬ 
gether  fo  many  different  and  oppoffte  ideas  under  one  cha¬ 
racter,  whence  nothing  could  well  enfue  but  doubt  and  con- 
fuffon.  Befides,  I  do  not  remember,  that  in  any  group  of 

'Xehvvyv  Se  ypatpevre',  H  OIKOTMENHN,  y  ycuv.iJLa.rea.,  y  legsac,  y  opyyv,  y  jco- 
Ay/xcor, wok.  itpxAou  ^rcynapHri.  L.  i.  c.  14.  p.  2 6. 

9  lipoypapifJLUTiU  re  rzaAiv,  y  rcgotyinyv,  y  oaeppycr.v ,  y  mr a^/aov,  y  W  <£<- 

xa~yv  yoatyci p,  kvvx  C,ooy^a<pi>aiv.  L.  1.  c.  39.  p.  52. 
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ancient  hieroglyphics  the  figure  of  a  dog  occurs.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  hiftory,  I  think,  may  be  with  a  little  attention 
made  out.  The  Egyptians  were  refined  in  their  fu  perditions, 
above  all  the  nations  in  the  world  :  and  conferred  the  names 
and  titles  of  their  Deities  upon  vegetables,  and  animals  of 
every  fpecies :  and  not  only  upon  thefe,  but  alfo  upon  the 
parts  of  th^  human  body  ;  and  the  very  pafiions  of  the  mind. 
Whatever  they  deemed  falutary,  or  of  great  value,  they  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Sacred,  and  confecrated  it  to  fome 
10  God.  This  will  appear  from  words  borrowed  from  Egypt. 
The  Laurel,  Laurus,  was  denominated  from  Al-Orus  :  the 
berry  was  termed  bacca  from  Bacchus  :  Myrrh,  Myppa,  was 
from  Ham-Ourah  :  Cafia  from  Chus.  The  Crocodile  was 
called  Caimin  and  Campfa :  the  Lion,  El-Eon  :  the  Wolf, 
El-Uc  :  the  Cat,  Al-Ourah  :  from  whence  the  Greeks  formed 
A swz',  A vkq;,  ouXzgog.  The  Egyptians,  flyled  Myrrh,.  Baal  ; 
balfam,  baal-famen  ;  Camphire,  Cham-phour,  mfJ.<psgoi  of 
Greece ;  opium,  Ophion.  The  fweet  reed  of  Egypt  was 
named  11  Canah,  and  Conah  by  way  of  eminence  :  alfo  11  Can- 
Ofiris.  Cinnamon  was  denominated  from  Chan-Amon 
Cinnabar,  XivvcioZgig,  from  Chan-Abor :  the  facred  beetle,. 
Cantharus,  from  Chan-Athur.  The  harp  was  flyled  Cin- 

10  E&>  yap  This  AiyvTT'rtd ?,  ci7rsp  xui  ^eicn^atp'.ove^cx.Tot  Sicri  Tvavrcxv'  ojaxs  rots  S'ttots 
ovofxcccnv  as  xopov  B7rt%DuiJ.zvds'  cysS'ov  yapt  Tot.  Kti?*  EH  OTP  A  NOT 
Lucian,  de  imaginibus. 

See  Obfervations  on  Ancient  Hiftory.  p.  166.. 

Solebant  autem  iEgyptii  fibi  fuifque  Deorum  patriorum  nomina  plerumque  im- 
ponere.— -  Moremque  hunc  gens  ilia  fervare  perrexit,  poftquam  lalutari  luce  Evan- 
gelica  diu  fruita  efiet.  Jablonfky.  v.  i  L.  i.  c.  5.  p.  105. 

11  It  is  poflibly  alluded  to  in  Pialm  80.  v.  16.  and  in  Jeremiah,  c.  6.  v.  20. 

Xl  Plutarch.  Ills  et  Oftris.  p.  365.  'Xsrocr.ipis, 

3103%, 
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nor,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  found  out  by  Cinyras  : 
which  terms  are  compounded  of  Chan-Or,  and  Chan-Arez  ;  * 
and  relate  to  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of 
the  lyre.  Priefts  and  magiftrates  were  particularly  honoured 
with  the  additional  title  of  Cahen  :  and  many  things  held 
facred  were  liable  to  have  it  in  their  compofition.  Hence 
arofe  the  errour  of  Horus  Apollo ;  who  having  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  diftinguifhed  many 
things,  which  were  efteemed  holy,  by  this  facred  title,  refer¬ 
red  the  whole  to  hieroglyphics ;  and  gave  out  that  they  were 
all  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  dog.  And  it  is  pofiible, 
that  in  later  times  the  Grecian  artifts,  and  the  mixed  tribes 
of  Egypt,  may  have  exprefied  them  in  this  manner ;  for 
they  were  led  by  the  ear ;  and  did  not  inquire  into  the  la¬ 
tent  purport  of  the  13  theology  tranfmitted  to  them.  From 
hence  we  may  perceive,  how  little  in  later  times  even  the 
native  Egyptians  knew  of  their  rites  and  hiftory. 

Further  accounts  may  be  produced  from  the  fame  writer  in 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  been  faying.  He  not  only  men¬ 
tions  the  great  veneration  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  dogs,  but 
adds,  that  in  many  temples  they  kept  avvoxstpoChoi,  a  kind  of 
baboons,  or  animals  with  heads  like  thofe  of  dogs,  which  were 
wonderfully  endowed.  By  their  alliftance  the  Egyptians 
found  out  the  particular  periods  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Thefe 

n  The  purport  of  the  term  Cahen,  or  Cohen,  was  not  totally  unknown  in  Greece. 
They  changed  it  to  and  xom  •,  but  ftill  fuppofed  it  to  fignify  a  prieft.  K on;;, 
hpeus  KaCeigwr,  0  xctOcttpcouevos  (povsot.  Hefychius.  Kotctrai'  hponai.  Ibid. 

It  was  alfo  uled  for  a  title  of  the  Deity.  Ko/a<,  c  rpofyuhos  A(0os;  fcilicet  Ba<- 
tvAgs.  Mofcopulus.  p.  5.  TheBjetulus  was  the  molt  ancient  reprefentation  of  the 
Deity.  See  Apollon.  Rhod.  Schol.  ad  L.  1.  v.  919. 
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did  not,  like  other  animals,  die  at  once,  but  by  piece-meal ; 
fo  that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  oftentimes  buried,  while 
the  other  half  ,+  furvived.  He  moreover  allures  us,  that  they 
could  read  and  write  :  and  whenever  one  of  them  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  facred  apartments  for  probation,  the  prielt 
prefented  him  with  a  15  tablet,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
by  his  writing  could  immediately  find  out,  if  he  were  of  the 
true  intelligent  breed.  Thefe  animals  are  faid  to  have  been 
of  infinite  ufe  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  determining  times 
and  feafons :  for,  it  feems,  they  were  in  fome  particular  func¬ 
tions  the  moll:  accurate,  and  pundtual  of  any  creatures  upon 
earth.  16  Per  aequinodtia  enim  duodecies  in  die  urinam  red- 
dere,  et  in  nocte  17  compertus  (Cunocephalus),  sequali  inter- 
ftitio  fervato,  Trifmegifto  anfam  dedit  diem  dividendi  in  duo- 
decim  partes  aequales.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of  thefe  wonderful 
18  animals.  That  Apes  and  Baboons  were  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  held  in  veneration  is  very  certain.  The  Ape  was  facred 
to  the  God  Apis ;  and  by  the  Greeks  was  rendered  Capis, 


Ou,  xaQxvrtp  7 a.  Xoittcl  £ moc  tv  rifxtpa  yaa.  reAgorct,  bt&j  xxi  tU7M'  aAAa  ytpo; 
tx'JTMv  xxb’  rxxiynv  vytpxv  vty.odfj.tvov  uiro  rwv  Itptsov  S-aTrrscrSoci.  jctA. 

E&>5  i  ctv  au  e€£'of/.yix'jv7x  xai  S'vo  TrAvpovQccciv  vy.tpcuj  707 t  oAcs  x7rcQvVGXti.  l  id* 

rapollo.  L.  1.  c.  14.  p.  2. 

15  Eit  itpov  tTrtiS'av  TzrpooTcc  xoimctQy)  Kuvoxt(pa/\o$,  cTsArcr  xinq.'  T&apXTiQncriv  0  I&- 
xxi  aysoiviov,  xai  ytAxv^  TiTtigx^wi,  ti  tx  tus  tTi^xyevn;  ovfytvtixs  ypxy- 
yxrx,  xxi  ti  ypx(pti.  Horapollo.  L.  1.  c.  14.  p.  28. 

,fi  Horapollo.  L.  1.  c.  16.  p.  30.  Awfti cclth  rv s  fiyipat  x«9’  txx?mv  upav  uptC 
Tct t  ccjTQ  xxi  rxLt  S'vat  vu^t  'ujQiu .  xtA.  Speaking  of  the  two  Equinoxes. 

17  Hoffman:  Cunocephalus., 

Voffius  de  Idol.  Vol.  2.  L.  3.  c.  78. 

18  What  Orus  Apollo  attributes  to  the  Cunocephalus,  Damafcius  (in  Vita  Ifi- 
dori)  mentions  of  the  cat.  Photii  Bibliotheca,  c.  242.  p.  1049. 

and 
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and  19  Ceipis.  The  Baboon  was  denominated  from  the  Deity 
10  Babon,  to  whom  it  was  equally  facred.  But  what  have 
thefe  to  do  with  the  fuppofed  Cunocephalus,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Grecian  interpretation  is  an  animal  with  the  head 
of  a  dog  ?  This  chara&eriftic  does  not  properly  belong  to  any 
fpecies  of  Apes ;  but  feems  to  have  been  unduly  appropriated 
to  them.  The  term  Cunocephalus,  KvvoHS(pa,Xogy  is  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  compound  :  and  this  ftrange  hiftory  relates  to  the  priefts 
of  the  country,  ftyled  Cahen ;  alfo  to  the  novices  in  their 
temples  ;  and  to  the  examinations,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  priefthood. 
To  explain  this  I  muft  take  notice,  that  in  early  times  they 
built  their  temples  upon  eminences,  for  many  reafons ;  but 
cfpecially  for  the  fake  of  celeftial  obfervations.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  much  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy;  and  they 
ufed  to  found  their  colleges  in  upper  Egypt  upon  rocks  and 
hills,  called  by  them  Caph.  Thefe,  as  they  were  facred  to 
the  Sun,  were  further  denominated  Caph-El,  and  fometimes 
Caph-Aur,  and  Caph-Arez.  The  term  Caph-El,  which  often 

19  By  Strabo  expreffed  Kf<7ros,  who  fays,  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  people 
at  Babylon  oppofite  to  Memphis.  L.  17.  p.  1167.  Kenrov  Se  Ba€i/A con  ot  xccra. 
Me /tapir  (crg£W/.) 

10  Babun,  B a.£vr,  of  Hellanicus  Lefbius.  Athenaeus.  L.  15.  p.  680.  called  Be- 
bon,  B by  Manethon.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  371.  376.  Babon  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  fame  asTyphon:  by  fome  efteemed  a  female,  and  the 
wife  of  that  perfonage.  Plutarch,  ibid. 

The  Ape  and  Monkey  were  held  facred,  not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  India;  and 
like  wife  in  a  part  of  Africa.  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  20.  p.  793.  Maffeus  mentions 
a  noble  Pagoda  in  India,  which  was  called  the  monkeys  Pagoda.  Hiftoria  Ind. 
L.  j.  p.  25  :  and  Balbus  takes  notice  of  Peguan  temples,  called  by  the  natives  Va- 
relle ;  in  which  monkeys  were  kept  out  of  a  religious  principle.  See  Balbi 
Itinerarium. 
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occurs  in  hiftory,  the  Greeks  uniformly  changed  to  KgcpaA^, 
Cephale :  and  from  Cahen-Caph-El,  the  facred  rock  of 
Orus,  they  formed  K wojcepctXn,  and  K vvoKetpoCho; ;  which  they 
fuppofed  to  relate  to  an  animal  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
But  this  Cahen-Caph-El  was  certainly  fome  royal  feminary 
in  upper  Egypt ;  from  whence  they  drafted  novices  to  fup- 
ply  their  colleges  and  temples.  Thefe  young  perfons  were 
before  their  introduction  examined  by  fome  fuperior  prieft ; 
and  accordingly,  as  they  anfwered  upon  their  trial,  they 
were  admitted  or  refufed.  They  were  denominated  Caph- 
El,  and  Cahen-Caph-El,  from  the  academy,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  fir  ft  inftruction  :  and  this  place,  though  facred, 
yet  feems  to  have  been  of  a  clafs  fubordinate  to  others.  It 
was  a  kind  of  inferior  cloifter  and  temple,  fuch  as  Capella  in 
the  Romifh  church  ;  which,  as  well  as  Capellanus,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Egypt :  for  the  church  in  its  firft  decline  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  that  country.  That  there  was  fome  par¬ 
ticular  place  of  this  fort  fituated  upon  a  rock,  or  eminence, 
may,  I  think,  be  proved  from  Martianus  Capella :  and  more¬ 
over  that  it  was  a  feminary  well  known,  where  the  youth  of 
Upper  Egypt  were  educated.  For  in  defcribing  the  fciences 
under  different  perfonages,  he  gives  this  remarkable  account 
of  Dialedtica  upon  introducing  her  before  his  audience. 
41  Haec  fe  educatam  dicebat  in  JEgyptiorum  Rupe ;  atque  in 
Parmenidis  exinde  gymnafium,  atque  Atticam  demeaffe. 

11  Martianus  Capella.  L.  4.  Tub  initio. 

Aftronomia  is  made  tofpeak  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Per  immenfa  fpatia  feculorum, 
ne  profana  loquacitate  vulgarer,  iEgyptiorum  claula  adytis  occulebar.  Martianus 
Capella.  L.  8. 
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And  Johannes  Sarifburienfts  feems  to  intimate,  that  Parme¬ 
nides  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  fame  quarter,  when 
he  mentions  12  in  Rupe  vitam  egifle.  In  this  fhort  detail  we 
have  no  unpleaftng  account  of  the  birth  of  fcience  in  Egypt ; 
and  of  its  progrefs  from  thence  to  Attica.  It  is  plain,  that 
this  rupes  iEgyptiaca  could  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  feminary,. 
either  the  fame,  or  at  lead:  ftmilar  to  that,  which  I  have  before 
been  defcribing.  As  the  Cunocephali  are  faid  to  have  been  fa- 
cred  to  Hermes,  this  college  and  temple  were  probably  in  the 
nome  of  Hermopolis.  Hermes  was  the  patron  of  Science,  and 
particularly  ftyled  Cahen,  or 23  Canis:  and  the  Cunocephali  are 
faid  to  have  been  worfhiped  by  the  people  of  that  2+  place. 
They  were  certainly  there  reverenced:  and  this  hiftory  points 
out  very  plainly  the  particular  fpot  alluded  to.  Hermopolis 
was  in  the  upper  region  ftyled  Thebais :  and  there  was  in 
this  diftrid  a  tower,  fuch  as  has  been  25  mentioned..  It  was  in 
aftertimes  made  ufe  of  for  a  repofttory,,  where  they  laid  up  the 
tribute.  This  may  have  been  the  rupes  iEgyptiaca,  fo  famed 
of  old  for  fcience ;  and  which  was  the  feat  of  the.  Chance- 
phalim,  or  Cunocephalians. 


“  Johannes  Sarilburienhs  Metalogic.  I*.  2.  p.  787.  Editio  Lugd.  Bat.  anno  1639. 

He  fpeaks  of  Parmenides,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of  Egypt:  and  feems  to  have  un- 
derftood,  that  Parmenides  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  Egyptian  feminary,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  in  fcience.  Et  licet  Parmenides  iEgyptius  in  rupe 
vitam  egerit,  ut  rationem  Logices  inveniret,  tot  et  tantos  ftudii  habuit  fuccefibres, 
ut  ei  inventionis  fuse  totam  fere  praeripuerint  gloriam. 

Hermes  was  the  fame  as  Anubis  Latrator.  Jablonfky.  L.  5.  c.  1. 

K woe  (rilin'  tvtttco  d’  tyu.  Anaxandrides  apud  Athensum.  L.  7.  p.  300.. 

‘Eg/uvv  xui'ct.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris. 

44  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1167.  Kvvoxe<poc.Aov  fe  (Tijxw<rivy 'Epy.oTroAiTctt,. 

15  'Epy.07roh.iTi/Oi  (pvhcoai.  Strabo  ibid. 
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It  is  faid  of  the  Cunocephali,  that  when  one  part  was  dead 
and  buried,  the  other  ftill  furvived.  This  can  relate  to  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  fociety,  or  body  politic,  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  decrement,  yet  part  hill  remains;  and  the  whole  is  kept 
up  by  fucceffion.  It  is  an  enigma,  which  particularly  relates 
to  the  priefthood  in  Egypt :  for  the  facred  office  there  was 
hereditary,  being  veiled  in  certain  families ;  and  when  part 
was  dead,  a  relidue  hill 26  furvived,  who  admitted  others  in  the 
room  of  the  deceafed.  27  Efteav  <Js  Tig  aroSavri,  tht«  0  'uroug  am- 
jcadifarcu.  The  fons,  we  find  fupplied  the  place  of  their 
fathers :  hence  the  body  itfelf  never  became  extinct,  being 
kept  up  by  a  regular  fucceffion.  As  to  the  Cunocephali  giv¬ 
ing  to  Hermes  the  firft  hint  of  dividing  the  day  into  twelve 
parts  from  the  exadtnefs,  which  was  obferved  in  their  28  eva¬ 
cuations,  it  is  a  furmife  almoft:  too  trifling  to  be  difcuffed. 
I  have  fhewn,  that  the  Cunocephali  were  a  facred  college, 
whofe  members  were  perfons  of  great  learning :  and  their 
fociety  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  inftitution.  They 
were  particularly  addicted  to  aftronomical  obfervations ;  and 
by  contemplating  the  heavens,  ftyled  Ouran,  they  learned 
to  diftinguifh  the  feafons,  and  to  divide  the  day  into  parts. 
But  the  term  Ouran  the  Greeks  by  a  ftrange  mifconception 
changed  to  zgeir,  of  which  miftake  they  have  afforded  other 
inftances :  and  from  this  abufe  of  terms  the  filly  figment  took 

26  Analogous  to  this  we  read  in  Herodotus,  that  the  Peril  an  brigade,  whofe  de¬ 
ficiencies  were  fupplied  by  continual  recruits,  was  ftyled  afiamTos,  immortalis.  He¬ 
rodotus.  L.  7.  c.  83. 

It  confifted  of  ten  thoufand  men. 

27  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  37. 

28  Acocfejcorns  ?ccc8  exudin'  ojqclv  OTPEI  Horapollo.  L.  1. 

c.  16. 

X  X  2  *  its 
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its  rife.  The  term  xgsiv,  mingere,  was  by  the  Dorians  lite¬ 
rally  expreffed  ovgctv,  ouran. 

The  Cunocephali  are  not  to  be  found  in  Egypt  only,  but 
in  India  likewife ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Hero¬ 
dotus  29  mentions  a  nation  of  this  name  in  Lybia :  and  fpeaks 
of  them,  as  a  race  of  men  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  Hard  by 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  people  he  places  the  A KSQotXoi, 
men  with  no  heads  at  all :  to  whom  out  of  humanity,  and 
to  obviate  fome  very  natural  diftreffes,  he  gives  eyes  in  the 
bread.  But  he  feems  to  have  forgot  mouth  and  ears,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  a  nofe :  he  only  fays  30  A tcepaXoi,  01  su 
fvSsriii  Both  thefe  and  the  Cunocephali 

were  denominated  from  their  place  of  refidence,  and  from 
their  worfhip :  the  one  from  Cahen-Caph-El,  the  other  from 
Ac-Caph-El :  each  of  which  appellations  is  of  the  fame  pur¬ 
port,  the  right  noble,  or  facred  31  rock  of  the  Sun. 


19  Herodot.  L.  4.  c.  19 1. 

Upon  the  Mare  Erythraeum,  ISpu/xa,  KvvoxetpoiXwv  xct^B/xeyov.  Strabo.  L.  16. 
p.  1120.  Alfo  Pliny.  L.  6.  c.  30.  and  L.  7.  c.  2.  of  Cunocephali  in  ^Ethiopia  and 
India. 

30  Herodot.  L.  4.  19 1. 

31  Many  places  were  named  Cunocephale :  all  which  will  be  found  upon  enquiry 
to  have  been  eminences,  or  buildings  fituated  on  high,  agreeably  to  this  etymo¬ 
logy.  KwooxetyuPui,  AO^OS  th  QeaaotAixs.  Stephanus  Byzant.  from  Polybius. 
L.  17. 

KvmvxtQoiXcii  near  Scotiufia.  AO$ON  'vrvx.vuv  'zvcqcaAAtfA&»'  AKPAI.  Plutarch 
in  Flaminino,  of  the  lame  place. 

The  citadel  at  Thebes  was  called  KuroTxepccAy  by  Xenophon.  Thofe  who  fpeak 
of  the  Cunocephali  as  a  people,  defcribe  them  as  Mountaineers.  Megafthenes  per 
diverfos  Indise  montes  efie  fcribit  nationes  caninis  capitibus.  Solinus.  c.  52. 

A  promontory  of  this  name  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  mentioned  above 
from  Strabo.  Another  promontory  Cunocephale  in  Corcyra.  Procopius.  Goth. 
L.  3.  c.  27. 
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Similar  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Cunocephali,  and  Acephali,  is 
that  of  the  Cunodontes.  They  are  a  people  mentioned  by 
Solinus  and  Ifidorus,  and  by  them  are  fuppofed  to  have  had 
the  teeth  of  dogs.  Yet  they  were  probably  denominated, 
like  thofe  above,  from  the  objecft  of  their  worfhip,  the  Deity 
Chan-Adon;  which  the  Greeks  exprefted  KtwoJW,  and  ftyled 
his  votaries 3*  Cunodontes. 

The  Greeks  pretended,  that  they  had  the  ufe  of  the 
fphere,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  zodiac,  and  its  after- 
ifms  very  early.  But  it  is  plain  from  their  miftakes,  that 
they  received  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  very  late ;  at  a 
time  when  the  terms  were  obfolete,  and  the  true  purport  of 
them  not  to  be  obtained.  They  borrowed  all  the  fchemes 
under  which  the  ftars  are  comprehended,  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  who  had  formed  them  of  old,  and  named  them  from 
circumftances  in  their  own  religion  and  mythology.  They 
had  particularly  conferred  the  titles  of  their  Deities  upon 
thofe  ftars,  which  appeared  the  brighteft  in  their  hemifphere. 
One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  brilliant  they  called  Cahen 
Sehor  ;  another  they  termed  Purcahen ;  a  third  Cahen  Ou- 
rah,  or  Cun  Ourah.  Thefe  were  all  mifconftrued,  and 
changed  by  the  Greeks ;  Cahen  Sehor  to  Canis  Sirius  ;  P’ur- 
cahen  to  Procyon ;  and  Cahen  Ourah  to  Cunofoura,  the 
dog’s  tail.  In  refpe<ft  to  this  laft  name  I  think,  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  in  other  inftances,  we  may  be  aftured,  that  it 
could  not  be  in  acceptation  what  the  Greeks  would  perfuade 
us :  nor  had  it  any  relation  to  a  dog.  There  was  the  fum- 


3i  Solinus.  c,  4.  and  Ifidorus.  Origin.  L.  9.  de  Portentis. 
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mit  of  a  hill  in  Arcadia  of  this  33  name :  alfo  a  promontory- 
in  34  Attica  ;  and  another  in  35  Euboea.  How  could  it  poflibly 
in  its  common  acceptation  be  applicable  to  thefe  places  ? 
And  as  a  conftellation  if  it  fignified  a  dog’s  tail,  how  came 
it  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  tail  of  a  bear  ?  It  was  a  term 
brought  from  36  Sidon,  and  Egypt  :  and  the  purport  was  to 
be  fought  for  from  the  language  of  the  Amonians. 

The  ancient  Helladians  ufed  upon  every  promontory  to 
raife  pillars  and  altars  to  the  God  of  light,  Can-Our,  the 
Chan-Orus  of  Egypt.  But  Can-Our,  and  Can-Ourah,  they 
changed  to  jevpotrovgoi,  as  I  have  fhewn  :  yet  notwithftanding 
this  corruption  the  true  name  is  often  to  be  difcovered.  The 
place  which  is  termed  Cunofoura  by  Lucian  in  his  Icarome- 
nippus,  is  called  Cunoura  by  Stephanus  Byzant.  and  by 
37  Paufanias.  Cunoura  is  alfo  ufed  by  Lycophron,  who  un- 
derftood  ancient  terms  full  well,  for  any  high  rock  or  head¬ 
land. 

38  Ev  ii<ri  'urgog  Kvvsgct  cr^ao-as 

Ylevm i\g  oSovrcts, 

II go;  Kvvsgoi,  r^a^siag  'ursrgctg.  Scholiaft.  ibid. 

We  find  the  fame  miftake  occur  in  the  account  tranfmitted 
to  us  concerning  the  firft  difcovery  of  purple.  The  ancients 

33  Steph.  Byzantinus. 

34  Ptolemy.  L.  3.  c.  15. 

}S  Hefychius.  Alfo  a  family  at  Lacedaemon,  Aaxwwxit :  and  Cunofouroi, 
the  name  of  a  family  at  Megara.  See  Alexander  ab  Alexandra.  L.  1.  c.  17. 

36  Effe  duas  Ardtos,  quarum  Cynofura  petatur 

Sidoniis  ;  Helicen  Graia  carina  notet.  Ovid.  Faftor.  L.  3.  v.  107. 

37  L.  3.  p.  207. 

38  V.  99. 
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very  gratefully  gave  the  merit  of  every  ufeful  and  falutary  in¬ 
vention  to  the  Gods.  Ceres  was  fuppofed  to  have  difcovered 
to  men  corn,  and  bread :  Ofiris  fhewed  them  the  ufe  of  the 
plough ;  Cinyras  of  the  harp :  Vefta  taught  them  to  build. 
Every  Deity  was  looked  up  to  as  the  caufe  of  fome  blefiing. 
The  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  were  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  purple  :  the  die  of  which  was  very  exquifite,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  it  was  attributed  to  Hercules  of  Tyre;  the  fame 
who  by  Palaephatus  is  ftyled  Hercules  39  Philofophus.  But 
fome  will  not  allow  him  this  honour ;  but  fay,  that  the  dog 
of  Hercules  was  the  difcoverer.  For  accidentally  feeding 
upon  the  Murex,  with  which  the  coaft  abounded,  the  dog 
ftained  his  mouth  with  the  ichor  of  the  fifti  ;  and  from  hence 
the  firft  hint  of  dying  was  40  taken.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
proverbial  expreflion, 41  'EvgqfjLOL  kvvo;  jj  (reKctfr)  'urogtpvgct.  Non- 
nus  mentions  the  particular  circumftance  of  the  dog’s  ftain- 
ing  his  mouth  : 

Xioveol;  /nrog<pvg£  'sragi/iiScig  difxocTi  ko^ As. 

Such  is  the  ftory,  which  at  firft  fight  is  too  childifh  to  admit 
of  credit.  It  is  not  likely,  that  a  dog  would  feed  upon  fhell- 

J9  Palaephatus  'vrepi  etpevpjxrecas  y.oy%yXms.  p.  124. 

40  Caffiodorus  of  the  purple.  Cum  fame  canis  avida  in  Tyrio  littore  projedta 
conchylia  impreflis  mandibulis  contudiffet,  ilia  naturaliter  humorem  fanguineum  dif- 
fluentia  ora  ejus  mirabili  colore  tinxerunt :  et  ut  eft  mos  hominibus  occafiones  re- 
pentinas  ad  artes  ducere,  talia  exempla  meditantes  fecerunt  princrpibus  decus  no  bile; 
L.  9.  c.  36. 

See  alfo  Chronicon  Pafchale.  p.  43.  Achilles  Tatius.  L.  3.  Julius  Pollux. 
L.  1.  c.  4.  p.  30.  Ed.  Amftel.  Pliny.  L.  9.  c.  3d. 

41  Cyrus  Prodromus  tin  oaroS'nfJM  tv  cp/Aicc. 

41  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  40.  p.  1034. 

fifti : 
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fifti :  and  if  this  may  at  any  time  have  happened,  yet  whoever 
is  at  all  converfant  in  natural  hiftory,  muft  know,  that  the 
murex  is  of  the  turbinated  kind,  and  particularly  aculeated ; 
having  ftrong  and  {harp  protuberances,  with  which  a  dog 
would  hardly  engage.  The  ftory  is  founded  upon  the  fame 
mifconception,  of  which  fo  many  inftances  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Hercules  of  Tyre,  like  all  other  oriental  divinities, 
was  ftyled  Cahen,  and  Cohen;  as  was  allowed  by  the  Greeks 
themfelves.  43  Toy  'HgctfcXqv  part  kcltcl  tqv  Aiywerw  ciateftjov 
Xf2NA  heys<r6ou.  We  are  told ,  that  Hercules  in  the  language 
of  the  Egyptians  is  called  Chon.  This  intelligence  however  they 
could  not  abide  by;  but  changed  this  facred  title  to d* x,vm> 
a  dog,  which  they  defcribed  as  an  attendant  upon  the  Deity. 

The  Grecians  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  ftyled  Hermes  a 
dog  :  but  they  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  an  undue  reprefentation.  Hence  Plutarch  tries  to  foften 
and  qualify  what  is  mentioned,  by  faying,  45  Ov  yctg  KVgiwg 
tov  'E KTNA  Xsyz<nv  ( oi  Aiyv7t]ioi):  by  which  this  learned 
writer  would  inftnuate,  that  it  was  not  fo  much  the  name  of 
a  dog,  as  the  qualities  of  that  animal,  to  which  the  Egyptians 
alluded.  Plutarch  thought  by  this  refinement  to  take  oft  the 
impropriety  of  conferring  fo  bafe  a  name  upon  a  Deity.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  Egyptians  neither  beftowed  it  nomi- 
*  nally;  nor  alluded  to  it  in  any  degree.  The  title,  which  they 
gave  to  Hermes,  was  the  fame,  that  they  beftowed  upon  Her- 

45  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

44  Johannes  Antiochenus,  who  tells  the  ftory  at  large,  fays,  that  purple  was  the 
difcovery  vjovoi  'vroi/jt.mx'd,  which  in  the  original  hiftory  was  undoubtedly  a  fhep- 
herd  king. 

45  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofir.is.  p.  355. 
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cules  :  they  exprefted  it  Cahen,  and  Cohen  ;  and  it  was  very 
properly  reprefented  above  by  the  Greek  term  Xwr,  Chon. 

It  is  faid  of  Socrates,  that  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of  an  un- 
mon  oath,  |U,a  tov  x,vvcty  nou  rov  yyvoLy  by  the  dog  and  the  goofe : 
which  at  firft  does  not  feem  confident  with  the  gravity  of 
his  character.  But  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  that  this 
was  not  done  by  way  of  ridicule  :  for  Socrates  efteemed  it  a 
very  ferious  and  religious  mode  of  atteftation  ;  and  under 
thefe  terms  made  a  folemn  appeal  to  the  fon  of  *6  Zeus.  The 
purport  of  the  words  is  obvious :  and  whatever  hidden  mean¬ 
ing  there  may  have  been,  the  oath  was  made  ridiculous  by 
the  abfurdity  of  the  terms.  Beftdes,  what  poffible  conne&ion 
could  there  have  fubfifted  between  a  dog  and  a  Deity  ;  a 
goofe  and  the  fon  of  Jove  ?  There  was  certainly  none:  yet 
Socrates,  like  the  reft  of  his  fraternity,  having  an  antipathy 
to  foreign  terms,  chofe  to  reprefent  his  ideas  through  this 
falfe  medium  ;  by  which  means  the  very  eftence  of  his  invo¬ 
cation  was  loft.  The  fon  of  Zeus,  to  whom  he  appealed, 

45  OvS'i  Xcoxpx mg  rov  v.vvct  xxt  rov  yjivx  o/xvvi  ii rxt^ev.  Porphyry  de  Abftineiitia. 

L.  3.  p.  286. 

It  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Rhadamanthus  of  Crete  :  Exeteuce  CVx- 
$ oLfxoc »Gw)  xa.ro,  xai  xuvos,  xou  xpiv  oy.ivvca.  Euftathius  upon  Plomer.  OdyfT. 

T.  8.  1871. 

See  Ariftophan.  Device?.  Scholia,  v.  521.  Oyvwai  xfA euoou  (  PafayavGuv)  %m‘xy  - 
j cat  xvvee,  xr A.  from  Socrates.  L.  12.  de  Rebus  Creticis. 

The  ancient  Abantes  of  Euboea  ftvled  Zeus  himlelf  Cahen  ;  called  in  aftertimes 

4 

Cenasus.  There  was  a  promontory  of  the  fame  name:  K vctiov  xxpovrvpicv  (AQav- 
roov)  Steph.  Byzant.  Here  Plercules  was  fuppofed  to  have  facrificed  after  his  con- 
queft  of  CEchalia.  , 

Vi£tor  ab  CEchalia  Cenaeo  lacra  parabat 

Vota  Jov: - Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  9.  v.  136. 

Sophocles  in  Trachin.  v.  242.  mentions,  tcAji  r  syxxo-ra  K nvwu  An. 

Vol.  I.  Y  y 
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was  the  Egyptian  Cahen  abovementioned  ;  but  this  facred 
title  was  idly  changed  to  kvvol  mi  a  dog  and  a  goofe, 

from  a  limilitude  in  found.  That  he  referred  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Deity  is  manifeft  from  Plato,  who  acknowledges,  that 
he  fwore  47  (jlcc  rov  hvvol  rov  Aiyv7rriuv  9 sov.  By  which  we 
are  to  underhand  a  Cahen  of  Egypt.  Porphyry  exprelly 
fays,  that  it  was  the  God  Hermes  the  fon  of  Zeus,  and  Maia : 

48  Kara  rov  rs  A  log  mi  Monet;  nrotiSct  sroisiro  rov  ogjtov. 

I  cannot  account  upon  any  other  principle  than  that,  upon 
which  I  havo  proceeded,  for  the  ftrange  reprefentation  of 
Apollo,  and  Bacchus,  gaping  with  open  mouths.  So  it  feems 
they  were  in  fome  places  deferibed.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
mentions  from  Polemon,  that  Apollo  was  thus  exhibited : 

49  Tlo?Ke[JL(t)v  Ss  Ksyyvorog  A7roKhoovog  oiSsv  aycth/utct.  And  we 
are  told,  that  a  gaping  50  Bacchus  was  particularly  worfhiped 
at  Samos.  They  were  both  the  fame  as  the  Egyptian  Orus; 
who  was  flyled  Cahen- On,  Rex,  vel  Deus  Sol ;  out  of 
which  Cahen-On  the  Grecians  feem  to  have  formed  the  word 
Xclivuv  :  and  in  confequence  of  it,  thefe  two  Deities  were  re- 
prefented  with  their  jaws  widely  extended.  This  term  was 
fometimes  changed  to  Koivog ,  communis  :  hence  it  is  that  we 
fo  often  meet  with  koivoi  @soiy  and  koivoi  (3 WfJLOi,  upon  coins 
and  marbles  :  alfo  Koivog  'E And  as  Hermes  was  the  re¬ 
puted  God  of  gain,  every  thing  found  was  adjudged  to  be 
Koivog,  or  common. 

47  Plato  in  Gorgia.  Vol.  i.  p.  482. 

43  Porphyry.  L.  3.  p.  286.  fo  corredted  by  Jablonfky.  L.  v.  c.  1.  p.  10. 

49  dementis  Cohortatio.  p.  32. 

50  Pliny.  L.  8.  p.  446. 

A  XK* 
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51  AAA.’  £<r/<3Wa 

Efazrfwj?,  'Egfjur);  xoivog,  eq>Yi  §vya.TY)g' 

51  YLoivov  eivoti  tov  'E^v. 

Notwithftanding  this  notion  fo  univerfally  received,  yet 
among  the  Grecians  themfelves  the  term  xowos  was  an  ancient 
title  of  eminence.  53  Koivog,  0  AerwoTYig.  Coinos  fignifies  a 
lord  and  mafler :  undoubtedly  from  Cohinus ;  and  that  from 
Cohen.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  inftances 
which  might  be  brought  of  this  nature.  Of  this,  I  think,  I 
am  allured,  that  whoever  will  confider  the  uncouth  names 
both  of  Deities,  and  men,  as  well  as  of  places,  in  the  light 
recommended ;  and  attend  to  the  mythology  tranfmitted  con¬ 
cerning  them,  will  be  able  by  thefe  helps  to  trace  them  to 
their  original  meaning.  It  is,  I  think,  plain,  that  what  the 
Grecians  fo  often  interpreted  xvvsg,  was  an  ancient  Amonian 
title.  When  therefore  I  read  of  the  brazen  dog  of  Vulcan, 
of  the  dog  of  Erigone,  of  Orion,  of  Geryon,  of  Orus,  of  Her¬ 
cules,  of  Amphilocus,  of  Hecate,  I  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that 
they  were  the  titles  of  fo  many  Deities ;  or  elfe  of  their 
priefts,  who  were  denominated  from  their  office.  In  ffiort 
the  Cahen  of  Egypt  were  no  more  dogs,  than  the  Paterae  of 
Amon  were  bafons :  and  though  Diodorus  does  fay,  that  at 
the  grand  celebrity  of 55  Ids  the  whole  was  preceded  by  dogs, 
yet  I  cannot  help  being  perfuaded,  that  they  were  the  priefts 
of  the  Goddefs. 

51  Anthologia.  L.  1.  Epigram.  144. 

st  Theophraft.  Charadt. 

Si  Hefychius. 

14  Diodorus  Siculus  de  pompa  Jfiaca.  L.  p.  78. 
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By  this  clue  we  may  unravel  many  intricate  hiftories  trans¬ 
mitted  from  different  parts.  In  the  temple  of  Vulcan  near 
mount  iEtna  there  are  faid  to  have  been  a  breed  of  dogs, 
which  fawned  upon  good  men,  but  were  implacable  to  the 
bad.  55  Inde  etiam  perpetuus  ignis  a  Siculis  alebatur  in  iEtnaso 
Vulcani  templo,  cui  cuflodes  adhibiti  funt  facri  canes,  blan- 
dientes  piis  hominibus,  in  impios  ferocientes.  In  the  celebrated 
gardens  of  Eledtra  there  was  a  golden  dog,  which  fhewed  the 
fame  regard  to  good  men,  and  was  as  inveterate  to  others. 

56  Xgixreog  oitixmni  kvm  (Tvi/vXxjcree  Kotipu 

Zxivwv  ySxfrx  <purxt 

What  is  more  remarkable,  there  were  many  gaping  dogs  in 
this  temple ;  which  are  reprefented  as  fo  many  ffatues,  yet 
were  endowed  with  life. 

57  Xx<t^x<ti  'GroiYiToun  (re^oTeg  xvQegeuveg 
^evi 'oiheuv  (rzvXxmv  yes  efJLQgoveg. 

Homer  defcribes  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous. 

58  Xgvveioi  <T  imregSe  axi  xgyvgeoi  jtweg  wav, 

Ovg  'H (pxig’og  erev^ev  i$vtr\<ri  'Grgx7riSe<r<rwi 
A6xvxtxs  onxg,  kxi  xyrigug  rjfxxrx  'GTxvtx. 


SJ  Huetius.  Prsep.  Evang.  p.  86.  from  Cornutus  de  Natura  Deorum. 

A  like  hiftory  is  given  of  ferpents  in  Syria  by  Ariftotle,  'stspi  $-ctu/j.cariuv  axtHr- 
y.a.Tui’ :  and  by  Pliny  and  Ifidorus  of  birds  in  the  iflands  of  Diomedes. 

56  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  3.  p.  94. 

57  Ibid. 

s*  Homer.  OdylT.  L.  8.  v.  92. 


All 
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All  this  relates  to  the  Cufean  priefts  of  Vulcan  or  Hephaiftos 
and  to  the  priefthood  eftablifhed  in  his  temple :  which  priefl> 
hood  was  kept  up  by  fuccefiion,  and  never  became  extindh 
What  was  Cufean,  the  Greeks  often  rendered  Xgvrsiov,  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  drew.  The  fame  people  were  alfo  ftyled  Cu- 
thim ;  and  this  word  likewife  among  the  ancients  fignifted 
gold  :  from  hence  thefe  priefts  were  ftyled  Xgv<T£ioi  Kvusg.  We 
find  the  like  hiftory  in  Crete :  here  too  was  a  golden  dog, 
which  Zeus  had  appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  temple  59. 
By  comparing  thefe  hiftories  I  think  we  cannot  fail  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  latent  meaning.  The  God  of  light  among  other 
titles  was  ftyled  Cahen,  or  Chan-Ades :  but  the  term  being 
taken  in  the  fame  acceptation  here,  as  in  the  inftances  above, 
the  Deity  was  changed  to  a  dog,  and  faid  to  refide  in  the  in^ 
fernal  regions.  From  hence  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
dragged  to  light  by  Hercules  of  Thebes.  The  notion  both  of 
Cerberus  and  Hades  being  fubterraneous  Deities  took  its  rife 
from  the  temples  of  old  being  fituated  near  vaft  caverns,  which 
were  efteemed  paftages  to  the  realms  below.  Such  were  in 
Meflenia,  in  Argolis,  in  Bithynia,  and  at  Enna  in  Sicily;  not 
to  mention  divers  other  places.  Thefe  temples  were  often 
named  Kir-Abor  ;  and  the  Deity  Chan-Ades ;  out  of  which 
terms  the  Greeks  formed  T ov  K egfisgov  Jcvvot  afe ;  and  fabled, 
that  he  was  forced  into  the  upper  air  by  Hercules  through 
thefe  infernal  inlets.  And  as  temples  fimilar  in  name  and 
lituation  were  built  in  various  parts,  the  like  hiftory  was  told 
of  them  all.  Paufanias  takes  notice  of  this  event,  among 


19  T ov  K wet  r ov  %cvaec v  (o'  Z?w)  fuA ar.siy  to  Ugcv  tv  Kpiirri.  Anto¬ 

ninus  Liberalis.  c.  35.  p.  180. 

9  other 
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other  places,  being  afcribed  to  the  cavern  at 60  Tasnarus ;  as 
well  as  to  one  at 61  Trcezen,  and  to  a  third  near  the  city  62  Her- 
mione.  The  Poet  Dionyflus  fpeaks  of  the  feat  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  country  of  the  Marianduni  near  Colchis. 

63  Kai  M oLgmfovm  isgov  'srsdW,  evtf  evs7rz<nv 
Ovdoas  Kgmfxo  [JLsyccv  zwet  Xc&xsoqwpov 
Xegtnv  eufsKzofJisvov  peycthYiTogo;  *H 
Aeivov  0L7T0  zofJLCLTM  (ioChseiv  yyKov* 

But  however  the  Deity  in  all  thefe  indances  may  have  been 
degraded  to  the  regions  of  darknefs,  yet  he  was  the  God  of 
light,  K w-ot^g ;  and  fuch  was  the  purport  of  that  name.  He 
was  the  fame  as  Apollo,  as  may  be  proved  from  the  Cu- 
nidae  at  Athens,  who  were  a  family  fet  apart  for  his  fervice. 
Kvmftou,  ysvog  Adjjwjow,  ov  0  isgsvg  rs  Kwhs  AmT&wvog. 
Hefychius.  The  Cunnidai  are  a  family  at  Athens  \  out  of  which 
the  prieft  of  Apollo  Cunnius  is  chofen.  He  ftyles  him  Apollo 
Cunnius :  but  the  Cunidai  were  more  properly  denominated 
from  Apollo  Cunides,  the  fame  as  Cun-Ades.  Pofeidon  was 
exprefly  ftyled  Cun-Ades  ;  and  he  was  the  fame  Deity  as 
Apollo  ;  only  under  a  different  title,  as  I  have  fhewn.  Ky- 
vcttirig  nocsifav  A6ir\vy<nv  sripiotTO.  Hefychius.  Pofeidon  was 
worjhiped  at  Athens  under  the  title  of  Cun-Ades. 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  the  term,  of 

60  Paufanias  of  Taenarus.  L.  3.  p.  275. 

61  - of  Trcezen.  L.  2.  p.  183. 

6z - of  Hermione.  L.  2.  p.  196. 

61  Dionyf.  Uepivyw.  v.  791.  This  temple  flood,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Arrian,  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians  near  the  Acheruhan  Cherfonefe.  See 
Scholia  to  Dionyfius  above. 
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which  I  have  been  treating,  was  greatly  mifapplied  in  being 
fo  uniformly  referred  to  dogs ;  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  infmu- 
ate,  that  it  did  not  fometimes  relate  to  them.  They  were 
diftinguifhed  by  this  facred  title,  and  were  held  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  64  veneration  :  but  how  far  they  were  reverenced  is 
not  eafy  to  determine.  Herodotus  65  fpeaking  of  the  fandfity 
of  fome  animals  in  Egypt,  fays,  that  the  people  in  every  fa¬ 
mily,  where  a  dog  died,  fhaved  themfelves  all  over  :  and  he 
mentions  it  as  a  cuftom  ftill  fubhfting  in  his  own  time. 
Plutarch  67  differs  from  him.  He  allows,  that  thefe  animals 
were  at  one  time  efteemed  holy  :  but  it  was  before  the  time 
of  Cambyfes  :  from  the  sera  of  his  reign  they  were  held  in 
another  light  :  for  when  this  king  killed  the  facred  Apis, 
the  dogs  fed  fo  liberally  upon  his  entrails  without  making  a 
proper  diftindfion,  that  they  loft  all  their  fandfity.  It  is  of 
little  confequence,  whichever  account  be  the  trueft.  They 
were  certainly  of  old  looked  upon  as  facred  ;  and  efteemed 
emblems  of  the  Deity.  And  it  was  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
this,  and  to  prevent  the  Ifraelites  retaining  any  notion  of  this 
nature,  that  a  dog  was  not  fuffered  to  come  within  the  pre- 
cindts  of  the  temple  at  67  Jerufalem.  In  the  Mofaic  law  the 
price  of  a  dog,  and  the  hire  of  a  harlot  are  put  upon  the 
fame  level.  6i>  'Thou  fhalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore ,  or  the 

<+  Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur.  Juvenal.  Sat.  15.  v.  8. 

Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  16. 

6s  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  66. 

66  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  368. 

67  xui'es  was  a  proverbial  exprefiion  among  the  Jews. 

63  Deuteronomy,  c.  23,  v.  18. 


price 
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price  of  a  dog ,  into  the  hoife  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow  : 
for  both  thefe  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God . 

To  conclude  :  The  Dog  in  Egypt  was  undoubtedly  called 
Cahen,  and  Cohen  ;  a  title  by  which  many  other  animals 
and  even  vegetables  were  honoured.,  on  account  of  their  being 
confecrated  to  fome  Deity.  The  Greeks  did  not  conlider, 
that  this  was  a  borrowed  appellation,  which  belonged  to  the 
Gods,  and  their  Priefts  ;  and  was  from  them  extended  to 
many  things  held  facred.  Hence  they  have  continually  re¬ 
ferred  this  term  to  one  object  only  '.  by  which  means  they 
have  mifreprefented  many  curious  pieces  of  hiftory ;  and  a 
number  of  idle  fables  have  been  devifed  to  the  difparagement 
of  all  that  was. true. 
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C  H  U  S, 

STYLED 

X  P  T  2  O  2,  and  X  P  T  2  A  £2  P. 

AMONG  the  different  branches  of  the  great  Amonian 
family,  which  fpread  themfelves  abroad,  the  fons  of 
Chus  were  the  moft  confiderable ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  enterprihng.  They  got  accefs  into  countries  widely 
diftant ;  where  they  may  be  traced  under  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  but  more  particularly  by  their  family  title.  This 
we  might  expe&  the  Greeks  to  have  rendered  Chufos,  and 
to  have  named  the  people  Xvcouoi,  Chufasi.  But  by  a  fatal 
mifprihon  they  uniformly  changed  thefe  terms  to  words  more 
familiar  to  their  ear,  and  rendered  them  Xgvt Tog,  and  Xpvfsioi, 
as  if  they  had  a  reference  to  gold.  I  have  before  mentioned 
the  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  Amonians  fettled  ; 
and  efpecially  this  branch  of  that  family.  Their  moft  con- 
liderable  colonies  weftward  were  in  Ionia,  and  Hellas  ;  and 
about  Cuma,  and  Liguria  in  Italy ;  and  upon  the  coaft  of 
Vol.  I.  Z  z  Iberia 
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Iberia  in  Spain.  They  were  likewife  to  be  found  in  Cyrene  ; 
and  Fill  farther  in  Mauritania,  and  in  the  iflands  oppoflte  to 
that  coaft.  In  the  north  they  were  to  be  met  with  at  Col¬ 
chis,  towards  the  foot  oi  Mount  Caucafus,  and  in  moft  re¬ 
gions  upon  the  coafl  of  the  Euxine  fea.  In  the  hiftories  of 
thefe  countries  the  Grecians  have  conftantly  changed  Chu- 
fos,  the  Gentile  name,  to  Chrufos,  Xgvtro; ;  and  Chus-Or, 
Chuforus,  to  Xgvarwgy  Chrufor  :  and  in  confequence  of  this 
alteration  they  have  introduced  in  their  accounts  of  thefe 
places  fome  legend  about  gold.  Hence  we  read  of  a  golden 
fleece  at  Colchis ;  golden  apples  at  the  Hefperides ;  at  1  Tar- 
teflus  a  golden  cup ;  and  at  Cuma  in  Campania  a  golden 
branch  : 

Aureus  et  foliis,  et  lento  vimine,  ramus. 

Something  flmilar  is  obfervable  in  the  hiftory  of  Cyrene. 
The  natives  were  not  remarkable  for  either  mines,  or  mer- 
chandife  :  yet  Palasphatus  having  mentioned  that  they  were 
mroL  ymg  Ai6iQ7Tes ,  Ethiopians  by  extra&ion,  that  is,  Cu- 
feans,  fubjoins  :  3  E in  Js  (TQoSgct  yj> ixroi .  Pindar  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  each  happy  circumftance  of  the  Infulas  Fortunate  men¬ 
tions,  that  there  were  trees  with  branches  of  gold  :  3  A vSsfJLCt 
Ss  ygvfa  <p7\sysi.  The  river  Phafls  in  Colchis  was  fuppofed 


1  In  this  golden  cup  Hercules  was  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  over  the  ocean.  Xp- 
ceov — S'iira.^  tv  J  tqv  uxeccvov  GiSTrsaxaev  Hcxx-Ayi.  Apollodorus.  L.  2.  p.  too. 

There  was  likewife  in  the  fame  place  a  ftory  about  a  golden  belt.  Philofbratus. 
Vita  Apollon.  L.  5.  p.  212. 

1  Palasphatus.  Edit.  Elz.  1642.  p.  76.  the  author  would  not  fay  atyoSpa.  'urXwioiy 
but  keeps  to  the  ancient  term  ^pvcroi,  though  it  is  fcarce  fenfe. 

}  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  2.  uvt i<rpof.  <S.  p.  25. 
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to  have  abounded  with  gold  :  and  the  like  was  pretended  of 
the  Hermus  and  Pa&olus  in  Ionia.  Not  only  the  Poets,  but 
many  of  the  graver  +  hiftorians  fpeak  of  their  golden  fands. 
Yet  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  fad: :  for  not  one  of  them 
produces  any  good  voucher  for  what  they  fuppofe.  They 
do  not  mention  any  trade  carried  on,  nor  riches  accruing 
from  this  lucky  circumftance  :  fo  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  one  grain  of  gold  was  gathered  from  thefe  cele¬ 
brated  ftreams.  Among  the  feveral  illands  occupied  by  this 
people  were  Rhodes,  and  Delos.  In  the  former  the  chief 
city  is  faid  to  have  been  bleffed  with  fhowers  of  gold.  5  EvSol 
wore  Bcuntevg  0  j usyctg  ^vmig  HQotSem  'uroXiv. 

At  Delos  every  thing  was  golden,  even  the  flippers  of  the 
God. 

6  (Tea  mi  rot  mSihot,  mXv^vcrog  yotg  AToAAwy. 

And  this  not  only  in  after  times,  when  the  ifland  was  en¬ 
riched  with  offerings  from  different  nations,  but  even  at  the 
birth  of  the  God ;  by  which  is  meant  the  foundation  of  his 
temple,  and  introdu&ion  of  his  rites. 


4  "XpucrctpogHo-i  cF  ex.  tb  Koi'jy.cccTB  -moXXcti  'Tpwya.i  •\riyy.ct  aCpavss.  Appian.  de  Bello 
Mithridat.  p.  242.  Salauces,  an  ancient  king  of  Colchis,  was  laid  to  have  abounded 
with  gold.  Pliny.  L.  33.  c.  15.  p.  614.  Arrian  fuppofes  that  they  put  fleeces 
into  the  rivers  to  intercept  (-^vy/Act  atpccves)  this  imperceptible  mineral}  and  that 
from  hence  arofe  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

5  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  7.  p.  64. 

6  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  34. 

In  like  manner  there  was  a  fliower  of  gold  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Pindar  Ipeaks 
of  Jupiter  Xpuo-M  y.i<rovvKTiov  vicpovrc t.  Ifthm.  Ode  7.  p.  476. 
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7  Xgvrsa  roi  rors  'utmtoi  SspsiXict  ysivctTo,  A>)As, 

XgVTtp  is  7fiQ^OS(T(rOL  'UTOLV^SgO;  SppSS  A IfJLVYl, 

XgvFsiov  S'  £K0(JU(T<r£  ysvsO'hiQV  sgvo;  sA car);, 

Xgvc rep  is  'srA^jtt^s  fietdv;  hu no;  sXiy6si;} 

A vrt]  is  'vgvtroio  an  vise;  siAso  'urcaict, 

E?  <T  gSaAsy  koTwoktiv. 

We  find,  that  the  very  foil  and  foundations  of  the  ifiand 
were  golden  :  the  lake  floated  with  golden  waves  :  the  olive 
tree  vegetated  with  golden  fruit  :  and  the  river  Inopus,  deep 
as  it  was,  fwelled  with  gold.  Homer  in  a  Hymn  to  the  fame 
perfonage  reprefents  the  whole  more  compendioufly  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  the  ifiand  was  weighed  down  with  treafure  : 

8  Xgvtrcp  i ’  aga  AjoAos  oina<Ta 

B  sSgidei. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  Amonians  fettled  in  Li¬ 
guria  :  and  in  confequence  of  it  the  Heliadas  are  reprefented 
as  weeping  not  only  amber,  but  gold.  Philoftratus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  fir-trees  in  Boetica,  fays,  that 
they  dropped  blood,  juft  as  the  Heliadae  upon  the  Padus  did 
9  gold. 

7  Callim.  Hymn  to  Delos,  v.  260. 

8  Homer.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  135. 

9  Tlevx.KS  ei-S'oi  erepov'  Agi£W0a/  A  atyoirt^  xccQx7r£g  tk  %p’JTu>  mv  rHA  iot^x  cci- 
yugov.  Philoftratus.  L.  5.  p.  211.  iEfchylus  mentions  the  Arimafpians  as  living 
upon  a  golden  ftream  j 

Oi  wuaopp’jTov 

Oixuaiv  ctytpi  vcty.cc  PIAbtwss  'sropa.  Prometheus,  p.  49. 


Chus 
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Chus  by  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  was  flyled  Or- 
Chus,  and  10  Chus-Or  ;  the  latter  of  which  was  expreffed 
by  the  Greeks,  analogous  to  the  examples  above,  Xgvtroog, 
Chrufor  :  and  we  learn  in  Eufebius  from  Philo,  that  Chru- 
for  was  one  of  the  principal  Deities  of  the  Fhenicians,  a 
great  benefactor  to  mankind  ;  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  fame  as  Hephaflus.  Both  the  Tyrians  and  Sido- 
nians  were  undoubtedly  a  mixed  race ;  and  preferved  the 
memory  of  Ham,  and  Chus,  equally  with  that  of  Canaan. 

This  name  fo  often  rendered  Chrufos,  and  Chrufor,  was 
fometimes  changed  to  Xgvtmoog,  Chrufaor;  and  occurs  in  many 
places,  where  the  Cuthites  were  known  to  have  fettled.  We 
have  been  fhewn,  that  they  were  a  long  time  in  Egypt ;  and 
we  read  of  a  Chrufaor  in  thofe  parts,  who  is  faid  to  have  arifen 
from  the  blood  of  Medufa. 

11  E fcsdoge  XgvtroLoog  rs  (Jisyag,  mi  Efyyatro?  iwxog* 

We  meet  with  the  fame  Chrufaor  in  the  regions  of  Alia  Minor, 
efpecially  among  the  Carians.  In  thefe  parts  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  worfhiped,  and  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  deified  mor¬ 
tal.  The  great  Divan  of  that  nation  was  called  Chrufaorium; 
and  there  was  a  city  11  Chrufoaris ;  and  a  temple  of  the  fame 


10  Hence  the  celebrated  city  in  Egypt  had  the  name  of  Cerchufora.  Some  traces 
of  Orcus  may  be  found  in  Zeus  Hircius,  and  Orcius,  mentioned  by  Paufanias.  L.  5. 
p.  442.  He  fuppofes  the  name  to  be  from  opjcos ,  an  oath,  and  mentions  a  legend 
to  that  purpofe. 

"  Elefiod.  Theog.  v.  281. 

1Z  ’Xovcrctogp  'zeroAiS  K ugicci— — ’EwocCp^oS itos  Ss  tw  ijuacrav  yLgvva.opiJ'a  A syecrGxt 
(pi ci).  Steph.  Byzant. 
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name.  13  E yyvg  os  Trig  TXQXsug  ro  78  Xgvtrctogsug  Aiog  mvov 

&7cmuv  Ka^aw,  si;  0  vvviolvi  §v<mneg  rs  mi  (Z8Xev<ra.fjt,evoi. 
This  city  was  properly  called  Chus-Or;  and  built  in  memory 
of  the  fame  perfon,  as  the  city  Chufora,  called  alfo  14  Cer- 
chufora,  in  Egypt.  It  was  undoubtedly  founded  by  fome  of 
the  fame  family,  who  in  aftertimes  worflfiped  their  chief  an- 
ceftor ;  as  the  Sidonians  and  Syrians  did  likewife.  For  this 
we  have  the  teftimony  of  Sanchoniathon  ;  who  having  men¬ 
tioned  the  various  benefits  bellowed  upon  mankind  by  Chru- 
faor,  fays  at  the  conclufion,  15  A 10  mi  dg  §sov  avrov  (xerot  Sa¬ 
farov  ga'fifaa'^a'aV  For  which  reafon  after  his  death  they  wor- 
floiped  him  as  a  God.  The  firfb  king  of  Iberia  was  named 
Chrufaor,  the  reputed  father  of  16  Geryon ;  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  'UToXv^vrog,  a  perfon  of  great  wealth  :  all  which  is 
an  Egyptian  hiftory  transferred  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bcetis. 

17  Xgv( tolu%  S’  srsics  TgimgYji/ov  r^voi/ria., 

M iy6sig  KctXXigoY]  K8%r]  kXvtx  Qksou/oio. 

■m 

Geryon  of  Spain  was,  according  to  this  mythology  of  the  Poet, 
the  fon  of  Chrufaor  ;  and  Chrufaor  was  confefiedly  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  original :  fo  that  whatever  the  fable  may  allude  to,  it 
muft  have  been  imported  into  Bcetica  from  Egypt  by  fome 

,J  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  975.  Zeus  was  a  title  conferred  upon  more  than  one  of  the 
family. 

14  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  15.  Alfo  c.  17.  and  97.  called  by  Strabo  K epx&ropa. 
L.  17.  p.  1160. 

15  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  1.  p.  35. 

16  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  224. 

17  Hefiod.  Theog.  v.  287. 

T piaufAXTov  (lamp  E puQsiai.  Euripides.  Hercules  Furens.  v.  4 23* 
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of  the  fons  of  Chus.  The  Grecians  borrowed  this  term,  and 
applied  it  to  Apollo ;  and  from  this  epithet,  Chrufaor,  he 
was  denominated  the  God  of  the  golden  fword.  Homer  ac¬ 
cordingly  flyles  him  18  AkqKKmvol  Xgvtrczogot :  and  fpeaking  of 
Apollo’s  infancy  he  fays,  19  Ov$’  AsroAAwya  Xgv<rciogct  $y)(T0CT0 
{JLYjTrig  :  and  Diana  is  termed  40  AvromfiyvirfiYi  XgvvcLQgog  AttoA- 
A  uvo;. 

This  title  cannot  poffibly  relate  to  the  implement  fuppofed: 
for  it  would  be  idle  to  ftyle  an  infant  the  God  of  the  golden 
fword.  It  was  a  weapon,  which  at  not  time  was  afcribed  to 
him :  nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  is  ever  reprefented  with  one 
either  upon  a  gem,  or  a  marble.  He  is  defcribed  as  wifhing 
for  a  harp,  and  for  a  bow. 

41  E ir\  fj.01  xtSctgig  r e  <p/Ayj,  mi  m[i7CvXoL  to%c&- 

And  his  mother  is  faid  to  have  been  pleafed  that  fhe  pro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  world  an  archer : 

44  XdlgS  h  A Y)TO0, 

O vvsm  ro%o<pogov  mi  mgregov  viov  bwctsv. 

Thefe  habiliments  are  often  fpecihed  :  but  I  do  not  recoiled: 
any  mention  made  of  a  fword,  nor  was  the  term  Chrufaor  of 
Grecian  etymology. 

Since  then  we  may  be  aflured  that  Chus  was  the  perfon  al~ 

Homer.  Iliad.  O.  v.  256. 

19  Homer.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  123. 

40  Second  Hymn  to  Diana,  v.  3. 

Perfeus  is  ftyled  'Xpucroiogcs  in  Orpheus  de  Lapid.  c.  15.  v.  41. 

*'  Homer.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  13 1. 

11  Ibid.  v.  126. 
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Tided  to  under  the  name  of  Chrufos,  Chrufor,  and  Chrufaor; 
we  need  not  wonder  that  his  fubftitute  Apollo  is  fo  often 
fly  led  XgvGroxo[j,r)$,  and  Xgvrohvgog :  that  the  harp,  called  by 
the  Amonians  23  Chan-Or,  and  Cuth-Or,  from  the  fuppofed 
inventor,  fhould  by  the  Grecians  be  denominated  Xgvt Tbol  tpog- 
AffoAhoovog  :  that  fo  many  cities,  where  Apollo  was  par¬ 
ticularly  worfhiped,  fhould  be  called  Chrufe,  and  Chrufo- 
polis ;  the  number  of  which  was  of  no  fmall  25  amount.  Nor 
is  this  obfervable  in  cities  only,  but  in  rivers,  which  were 
named  in  the  fame  manner.  For  it  was  ufual  in  the  firfl  ages 
to  confecrate  rivers  to  Deities,  and  to  call  them  after  their 
names.  Hence  many  were  denominated  from  Chuforus, 
which  by  the  Greeks  was  changed  to  Xgv<roppoct$ ;  and  from 
this  miftake  they  were  fuppofed  to  abound  with  gold.  The 
Nile  was  called  Chruforrhoas 26,  which  had  no  pretenlions  to 
gold  :  and  there  was  a  river  of  this  name  at  27  Damafcus. 
Others  too  might  be  produced,  none  of  which  had  any  claim 
to  that  mineral.  There  was  a  ftream  Chruforroas  near  the 
Amazonian  city  Themifcura  in  2t>  Pontus :  and  the  river  Pac- 
tolus  was  of  old  fo  called,  whence  probably  came  the  notion 


53  Apollo  was  represented  as  the  author  of  the  lyre,  called  among  the  oriental 
nations  Kinor,  and  Cuthar:  from  the  latter  of  which  came  x/jxpic,  and  cithara  in 
the  weft. 

Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  1. 

15  Xpuav,  v  'zcoAn  th  AttoAA&ji'cs  efyve  Aw/ulvu — xai  t Aza Qiccs  tottos,  x at  TIxvyi- 
(Lotiyta.  meAv/xva  ccxpann^iov —  xai  ev  E twvia,  xai  'zzeoi  XceAfcJjJ'ora,  xui  tws  Radioes’ 
Y.xi  tv  tji'AA ixxpvoMriJ'i  Aooptov  '&£fnv'  xxt  ev  'EAAy(nrovTqj'  syi  xcci  aAA»  Xepp- 
maos  ryz  IvS'ntn;'  ev  rr  sxtos  Fxvya  Stepharius  Byzant. 

Cedrenus.  p.  12. 

11  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1095. 

Hoffman  Lexic. 
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of  its  abounding  with  gold.  II olktooKo;  'zrorctuo;  b?i  rtfi  Ay- 

iistg - shoCKsito  i s  'urgorsgov  Xgv<roppoctg.  It  was  named  Chru- 

forrhoas  firfb,  and  in  aftertimes  Paclolus :  whence  we  may 
conclude  in  refpedt  to  gold,  that  the  name  was  not  given  on 
account  of  any  fuch  circumftance ;  but  the  notion  was  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  name. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  repeated  mifcake  arofe  in  great  mea- 
fure  from  the  term  Chufus  and  Chrufus  being  fimilar : 
whence  the  latter  was  ealily  convertible  into  the  former ; 
which  to  the  Grecians  appeared  a  more  intelligible,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  more  fplendid,  title.  But  there  was  Hill 
another  obvious  reafon  for  this  change.  Chus  was  by  many 
of  the  eaftern  nations  expreffed  Cuth  ;  and  his  pofterity  the 
Cuthim.  This  term  in  the  ancient  Chaldaic,  and  other 
Amonian  languages,  dignified  30  gold  :  hence  many  cities  and 
countries,  where  the  Cuthites  fettled,  were  defcribed  as 
golden,  and  were  reprefented  by  the  terms  Chrufos  and 
Chrufe.  Thefe,  as  I  have  fhewn,  had  no  relation  to  gold, 
but  to  Chus,  who  was  reverenced  as  the  Sun,  or  Apollo; 
and  was  looked  upon  as  Dionufus  ;  but  may  more  truly  be 
efteemed  Bacchus.  Hence,  when  the  poet  Dionyfius  men¬ 
tions  the  ifland  Chrufe  in  31  India,  his  commentator  obferves ; 
Xfv<nj  vr\<roe,  XsyofJLSvir,  r\  hen  to  %gv<rov  $B£Siv,  r,  kxto.  tov 

19  Plutarch  de  fluminibus.  p.  1151.  The  original  name  was  Chiufaor,  which 
had  no  relation  to  a  golden  ftream  :  at  leaft  that  part  of  it  was  fo  named  which  ran 

through  the  city  Maftaura.  See  Stephanus  Byzant.  M ac-a^cx. 

30  ODD  of  the  Hebrews. 

3‘  Dionyfius  TzSfivyw.  v.  589.  Scholia  ibidem. 
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A  lovvrov9  and  at  laft  concludes,  32  Xgvrzg  sivcu  'Ufa;  Sqjcsi 
rXiog, 

In  a  former  diflertation  concerning  the  Shepherd  Kings  in 
Egypt,  I  have  fhewn  that  they  were  the  fons  of  Chus,  who 
came  into  that  country  under  the  title  of  Auritae.  They  fet¬ 
tled  in  a  province  named  from  them  Cufhan,  which  was  at 
the  upper  part  of  Delta  ;  and  in  after  times  called  Nomos 
Arabicus.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  and  Aphrodi- 
topolis,  which  places  they  likewife  13  occupied.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  Chufos  was  often  expreifed  Chrufos,  and  the 
country  of  the  Cuthim  rendered  the  golden  country.  If 
then  there  be  that  uniformity  in  errour  which  I  maintain,  it 
may  be  expected  that  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  places  there 
fhould  be  fome  reference  to  gold.  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
this  part  of  Egypt,  ^conformably  to  what  I  have  faid,  was 
called  Xgvcrq,  Chrufe.  Here  was  the  campus  aureus,  and 
Aphrodite  Aurea  of  the  Romans :  and  all  the  country  about 
Memphis  was  ftyled  golden.  To  this  Diodorus,  among 
others,  bears  witnefs :  34  T y\v  rs  A<pgo$iri]V  ovo[JLOi£s<&cci  'UTol^ol 
Toig  eyyjjdgiois  Xgv<rr)V  EK  IIAAAIA2  IIAPAA02Ef22,  kcu 
'ursfitov  sivou  Kcths[JL6vov  Xgvcnris  A <pgo$iTr\g  'ursgi  ty\v  ovo[lol^o[L£vy\v 
M SjJL<pw»  When  the  Cuthite  fhepherds  came  into  Egypt, 


31  The  ancients,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  were  not  confiftent  in  their  theology. 
The  Sun  was  properly  Cham,  ftyled  alfo  Orus  j  but,  as  a  title,,  was  bellowed  upon 
more  perfons  than  one. 

33  Jofephus  of  Salatis,  the  firft  Shepherd  King-,  Our  os  ev  t>i  Msj utpidi  xccnyuiro. 
Contra  Apion.  L.  i.  §.  14. 

34  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  88. 
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they  made  Memphis  the  feat  of  royal  35  refidence :  and  hard 
by  was  the  nome  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  Arabian  nome, 
which  they  particularly  poffefled :  and  which  in  confequence 
of  it  were  both  ftyled  the  regions  of  the  Cuthim.  Hence 
came  the  title  of  36  Aphrodite  Chrufe :  and  hence  the  coun¬ 
try  had  the  name  of  the  Golden  diftridt.  The  ifland  at  the 
point  of  Delta,  where  flood  the  city  Cercufora,  is  called 
Gieferat 37  Eddahib,  or  the  Golden  Ifland,  at  this  day.  Dio¬ 
dorus  mentions,  that  this  appellation  of  Chrufe  was  derived 
from  a  very  ancient  tradition.  This  tradition  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  ihepherds,  thofe  fons  of  Chus,  who  were  fo 
long  in  pofTeflion  of  the  country  ;  and  whofe  hiftory  was  of 
the  highefl  antiquity. 

The  Cuthites  in  the  well  occupied  only  fome  particular 
fpots  :  but  from  Babylonia  eaftward  the  greateft  part  of  that 
extenfive  fea-coaft  feems  to  have  been  in  their  poffeflion. 
In  the  hiftory  of  thefe  parts  there  is  often  fome  allufion  to 
gold,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  ifland  Chrufe,  above  mentioned  ; 
and  in  the  Cherfonefus  Aurea,  which  lay  beyond  the  Ganges: 
and  not  only  of  gold,  but  fometimes  a  reference  to  brafs ;  and 
this  from  a  fimilar  miftake.  For  as  Chufus  was  changed  to 
Chrufus,  XgV(T0£,  gold  ;  fo  was  Cal-Chus,  the  hill,  or  place 
of  Chus,  converted  to  Chalcus,  XyJKKog,  brafs.  Colchis  was 
properly  Col-Chus ;  and  therefore  called  alfo  Cuta,  and  Cu- 

37  Jofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  i.  c.  14. 

36  Juftin  Martyr  mentions  this  :  Eytco  yxoKai  TtfW.sXpucnK  Atppofnvs  ev  AiyvT- 
'rcp  Aeycfx^roi’,  uca  TzreSiov  Xpujvs  Acp^oiiTys  oi'ofjtx^oy.si'ov.  Cohort,  p.  28.  Chrufe 
Aphrodite  is  plainly  the  Cuthite  Venus  •,  the  Deity  of  the  Cuthim. 

37  Pocock’s  and  Norden’s  Travels,  and  maps  of  the  country  about  Cairo. 

taia. 
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taia.  But  what  was  Colchian  being  fometimes  rendered 
Chalcion,  Xotfuctoiiy  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  brazen  bulls ; 
which  were  only  Colchic  Tor,  or  towers.  There  was  a  re¬ 
gion  named  Colchis  in  38  India  :  for  where  the  Cuthites  fet¬ 
tled,  they  continually  kept  up  the  memory  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  called  places  by  their  names.  This  being  a  fe- 
cret  to  Philoftratus  has  led  him  into  a  deal  of  myfterious  er- 
rour.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  people  were  ftyled  Oreitae, 
and  Auritae,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  other  parts.  Philoftratus 
fays  that 39  Apollonius  came  to  a  fettlement  of  the  Oreitas 
upon  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  alfo  vifited  the  Pegadae ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  he  met  with  a  people,  whofe  very  rocks 
were  brazen  ;  their  fand  was  brazen  :  the  rivers  conveyed 
down  their  ftreams  fine  filaments  of  brafs  :  and  the  natives 
efteemed  their  land  golden  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  brafs. 
Now  wrhat  is  this  detail,  but  an  abufe  of  terms,  ill  under- 
ftood,  and  fhamefully  mifapplied  ?  Philoftratus  had  heard 
of  a  region  in  India  ;  the  hiflory  of  which  he  would  fain  ren¬ 
der  marvellous.  The  country,  whither  Apollonius  is  fup- 
pofed  to  go,  was  a  province  of  the  Indo-Cuthites,  who  were 
to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  under  the  title  of  Oreitas. 
They  were  worfliipers  of  fire,  and  came  originally  from  the 
land  of  Ur  ;  and  hence  had  that  name.  The  Pegadae  of  the 

35  Colchis  near  Comar.  Arrian  Periplus  maris  Erythrasi.  Geog.  Vet.  Vol.  1. 
P-  3.v 

39  Ka,Tcta%eiu  Se  (paai  xai  es  ntiyafu;  t»s  tcov  Qpeiroov  ^wpcts.  'Oifs  Qrenxi, 
%xAxai  y.ev  ccvtoh  at  ‘zuerpxt)  %a./\x.-/i  S e  v\  -^zfs.fJLOS,  ;^aA> Cdv  S'e  -^ny/xa  oi  '&OTa.[J.ot 
uyu<ri.  XpvaiTiv  riyuvTcti  ryv  yyv  S'ta.  rr\v  euyeyeiccv  T3  j^ocAjcb.  Philoftratus.  Vita 
Apollon.  L.  3.  p.  155. 


country 
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country  are  what  we  now  call  Pagodas  ;  and  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  defcribing.  There  were  in  this  part  of 
the  world  feveral  cities,  and  temples,  dedicated  to  the  me-* 
mory  of  Ghus.  Some  of  thefe  are  famous  at  this  day,  though 
denominated  after  the  Babylonifli  dialed:  Cutha,  and  Guta  ; 
witnefs  Calcutta,  and  Calecut.  The  latter  leems  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  region  called  of  old  Colchis.  This 
was  more  truly  expreffed  Cal-Chus  ;  which  Philoftratus  has 
miftaken  for  XoA/^o?,  brafs and  made  the  very  40  rocks  and 
rivers  abound  with  that  mineral.  And  yet, .  that  the  old 
miftake  about  gold’  may  not  be  omitted,  he  concludes  with  a 
ftrange  antithefis,  by  faying,  that  the  natives  efteemed  their 
country  Chrufitis,  or  golden,  from  the  quantity  of  41  brafs. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  prove  that  what  the  Grecians  ■ 
reprefented  by  Chrufos,  Chrufor,  and  Chrufaor,  fhould  have 
been  expreffed  Chus,  Chufos,  and  Chufor,  called  alfo  Chus- 
Orus.  Chus  was  the  fon  of  Ham  ;  and ,  though  the  names  > 
of  the  Grecian  Deities  are  not  uniformly  appropriated,  yet 
Ham  is  generally  looked  upon  as  'HA*0£,  the  Sun ;  and  had 
the  title  Dis,  and  Dios :  hence  the  city  of  Amon  in  Egypt 
was  rendered  Diofpolis.  If  then  Chrufos,  and  Chrufor,  be,., 
as  I  have  fuppofed,  Chus;  the  perfon  fo  denominated  muft 
have  been,  according  to  the  more  ancient  mythology,  the 
fon  of  Helius,  and  Dios.  We  find  accordingly  that  it  was  fo»  < 
The  Scholiaft  upon  Pindar  exprefly  fays,  4*  A  log  'UTcug  0  Xgvcrog. 
And  in  another  place  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 

40  The  Petra  and  Pagoda  were  the  fame;  both  names  for  temples. 

41  This  miftake  arofe  from  Cal-Chus  being  ftvled  the  region  of  the  Cuthim. 

41  Scholia  upon  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  259. 

<  Helios, 
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Helios,  who  was  no  other  than  Cham.  43  E#  Qsixg  kou  *7Vs- 
gioi/cs  H Ato$,  s/o  (5s  HAiy  0  X^croj.  Magic  and  incantations 
are  attributed  to  Chus,  as  the  inventor;  and  they  were  certain¬ 
ly  firft  pra&ifed  among  his  fons  1  hence  it  is  faid  by  Sancho- 
niathon,  44  Toy  Xgvtroog  Aoyxg  ourMfiou  mi  kou  fiomeioig. 

He  was  however  efteemed  a  great  benefador ;  and  many  fa~ 
lutary  inventions  were  afcribed  to  him.  He  had  particularly 
the  credit  of  being  the  firft,  who  ventured  upon  the  Teas : 
45  Tl^urov  rs  urcayrm  ctv()gW7ruiJ  vrhevtrcu.  Whether  this  can  be 
faid  truly  of  Chus  himfelf,  is  uncertain :  it  agrees  full  well 
with  the  hiftory  of  his  fons;  who,  as  we  have  the  greatest  rea- 
fon  to  be  allured,  were  the  firft  great  navigators  in  the  world. 


45  Scholia  upon  Pindar.  Iith.  Ode  5.  p.  462. 

44  Sanchoniathon.  apud  Eufeb.  Pr©p.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  35. 
4J  Sanchoniath.  ibid. 
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CANAAN,  CNAAN,  and  X  N  A  2 : 

And  of  the  Derivative  KTKNOS. 

LUCIAN  tells  us,  that  reflecting  upon  the  account  given 
of  Phaethon,  who  fell  thunderftruck  into  the  Eridanus, 
and  of  his  lifters,  who  were  changed  to  poplars,  weeping 
amber,  he  took  a  refolution,  if  he  fhould  ever  be  near  the 
fcene  of  thefe  wonderful  tranfaCtions,  to  inquire  among  the 
natives  concerning  the  truth  of  the  1  ftory.  It  fo  happened, 
that,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  obliged  to  go  up  the  river 
above  mentioned  :  and  he  fays,  that  he  looked  about  very 
wiftfully;  yet  to  his  great  amazement  he  faw  neither  amber, 
nor  poplar.  Upon  this  he  took  the  liberty  to  afk  the  people, 
who  rowed  him,  when  he  fhould  arrive  at  the  amber-drop¬ 
ping  trees:  but  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  could 
make  them  underftand,  what  he  meant.  He  then  explained 
to  them  the  ftory  of  Phaethon  :  how  he  borrowed  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun ;  and  being  an  awkward  charioteer,  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  Eridanus  :  that  his  lifters  pined  away  with 
grief ;  and  at  laft  were  transformed  to  trees,  the  fame  of 

1  Lucian,  de  Electro.  Vol.  2.  p.  522.  Edit.  Salmurii, 

which 
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which  he  had  juft  fpoken  :  and  he  allured  them,  that  thefe 
trees  were  to  be  found  fomewhere  upon  the  banks,  weeping 
amber.  Who  the  deuce,  fays  one  of  the  boatmen,  could 
tell  you  luch  an  idle  ftory  ?  We  never  heard  of  any  chario¬ 
teer  tumbling  into  the  river ;  nor  have  we,  that  I  know  of, 
a  Tingle  poplar  in  the  country.  If  there  were  .any  trees 
hereabouts  dropping  amber,  do  you  think,  mafter,  that  we 
would  lit  here  day  after  day,  tugging  againft  the  ftream  for 
a  dry  groat,  when  we  might  ftep  afhore,  and  make  our  for¬ 
tunes  fo  eafily  ?  This  affedted  Lucian  a  good  deal :  for  he 
had  formed  fome  hopes  of  obtaining  a  little  of  this  precious 
commodity  ;  and  began  to  think  that  he  muft  have  been  im- 
pofed  upon.  However  as  Cycnus,  the  brother  of  Phaethon, 
was  here  changed  to  a  fwan,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
fhould  find  a  number  of  thofe  birds,  failing  up  and  down 
the  ftream,  and  making  the  groves  echo  with  their  melody. 
But  not  perceiving  any  in  a  great  fpace,  he  took  the  liberty, 
as  he  pafted  onward,  to  put  the  queftion  again  to  the  boat¬ 
men;  and  to  make  enquiry  about  thefe  birds.  Pray,  gentle¬ 
men,  fays  he,  at  what  particular  feafon  is  it  that  your  fwans 
hereabouts  ling  fo  fweetly  ?  It  is  faid,  that  they  were  for¬ 
merly  men,  and  always  at  Apollo’s  fide ;  being  in  a  manner 
of  his  privy  council.  Their  fkill  in  mufick  muft  have  been 
very  great :  and  though  they  have  been  changed  into  birds, 
they  retain  that  faculty,  and,  I  am  told,  fing  mod  melodi- 
oufly.  The  watermen  could  not  help  finding  at  this  account. 
Why,  fir,  fays  one  of  them,  what  ftrange  ftories  you  have 
picked  up  about  our  country,  and  this  river  ?  We  have  plied 
here,  men  and  boys,  for  years :  and  to  be  fure  we  cannot  fay, 

that 
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.  xt> 

that  we  never  Taw  a  fwan  :  there  are  fome  here  and  there  to- 
wards  the  fens ;  which  make  a  low  dull  noife  :  but  as  for  any 
harmony,  a  rook  or  a  jackdaw  in  comparifon  of  them  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  nightingale. 

Such  are  the  witty  ftridiures  of  Lucian  upon  the  ftory  of 
Phaethon,  and  Cycnus,  as  defcribed  by  the  poets.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  grounds  upon  which  this  fidlion  is 
founded,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  who 
have  mifinterpreted  what  little  came  to  their  hands,  and 
from  fuch  mifconftru&ion  devifed  thefe  fables.  The  ftory, 
as  we  have  it,  is  not  uniformly  told.  Some,  like  Lucian, 
fpeak  of  fwans  in  the  plural ;  and  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
the  minifters,  and  attendants  of  Apollo,  who  aftifted  at  his 
concerts.  Others  mention  one  perfon  only,  called  Cycnus ; 
who  was  the  reputed  brother  of  Phaethon,  and  at  his  death 
was  transformed  to  the  bird  of  that  name.  The  fable  is  the 

■v. 

fame  whichever  way  it  may  be  related,  and  the  purport  of  it 
is  likewife  the  fame.  There  is  one  miftake  in  the  ftory, 
which  I  muft  fet  right  before  I  proceed ;  as  it  may  be  of  fome 
confequence  in  the  procefs  of  my  enquiry.  Phaethon  is  re- 
prefented  by  many  of  the  poets  as  the  offspring  of  the  Sun, 
or  Apollo  :  2  Sole  fatus  Phaethon.  But  this  was  a  miftake, 
and  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  Roman  poets.  Phaethon 
was  the  Sun.  It  was  a  title  of  Apollo ;  and  was  given  to 
him  as  the  God  of  light.  This  is  manifeft  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  more  early  Greek  poets,  and  particularly  from 
Homer,  who  ufes  it  in  this  acceptation. 

*  •  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  r.  .  ...  I 

2  Ovid.  Metamorph.'L.  i.  v.  751. 

<  *  -  •  •  •  w -V 
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3  Ov$S7T0T  CtVTXg 

HsXiog  ®cte6wv  snihgHeTou  axrivemv. 

In  refped;  to  Cycnus  and  his  brotherhood,  thofe  vocal  mi- 
nifters  of  Apollo,  the  ftory,  which  is  told  of  them,  undoubt¬ 
edly  alludes  to  Canaan  the  fon  of  Ham ;  and  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  his  pofterity.  They  fent  out  many  colonies ;  which  co¬ 
lonies,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  fettled  in  thofe  places, 
where  thefe  legends  about  fwans  particularly  prevailed.  The 
name  of  Canaan  was  by  different  nations  greatly  varied,  and 
ill  expreffed :  and  this  mifconftrutflion  among  the  Greeks 
gave  rife  to  the  fable.  To  lhew  this  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  an  account  of  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  the  Canaanites, 
as  well  as  of  their  extenflve  traffick.  Among  the  many 
branches  of  the  Amonian  family,  which  fettled  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  carried  on  an  early  correfpondence, 
the  Canaanites  were  not  the  leaf!  refpe&able.  They  traded 
from  Sidon  chiefly,  before  that  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of 
Afcalon  :  and  upon  their  commerce  being  interrupted  here, 

1  Homer.  Odyff.  L.  A.  v.  15.  Phaethon  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  Sun 
by  the  ancient  mythologifts  of  Greece  ;  to  whom  we  muft  appeal,  and  not  to  tht 
Roman  poets.  Orpheus  fays, 

HeA lov  fyott^ovra.  t<ty  dp/xccai  'srcaXoi  ayaai.  de  Rapid,  v.  go.. 

And  in  another  place  ; 

Ef6 us  oV  tx  ’urtga.Toov  youns  <f>ae0<yj'  ccvopsauv,  xA. 

Phaethon  was  the  fame  as  Phanes  :  and  there  is  fomething  very  myfterious  in  his 
character.  He  is  reprefented  as  the  firft-born  of  heaven  :  npanoyovos  $>usQcot'  'srep<- 
fxnxta  Htgcs  vios.  Hunc  ait  (Orpheus)  efle  omnium  Deorum  parentem  i  quorum 
caufa  ccelum  condiderit,  liberifque  profpexerit,  ut  haberent  habitaculum,  fedemque 
communem  :  ExT/<rei'  AGaraT on  S'oy.ov  aty^non  Laftantius  de  falfa  religione. 
L.  1.  c.  5.  p.  15. 
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they  4  removed  it  to  the  ftrong  hold  of  Tyre.  This  place 
was  foon  improved  to  a  mighty  city,  which  was  very  memo¬ 
rable  in  its  day.  The  Canaanites,  as  they  were  a  filler  tribe 
of  the  Mizraim,  fo  were  they  extremely  like  them  in  their 
rites  and  religion.  They  held  a  heifer,  or  cow,  in  high 
veneration,  agreeably  to  the  5  cuftoms  of  Egypt.  Their 
chief  Deity  was  the  Sun,  whom  they  worfhiped  together 
with  the  Baalim,  under  the  titles  of  Ourchol,  Adonis,  Tha- 
muz.  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Grecians  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  religious  festivals  to  crown  the  whole  with 
hymns  of  praife,  and  the  moll  joyful  exclamations.  But  the 
Egyptians  were  of  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  which  infeded 
the  whole  of  their  worfhip.  Their  hymns  were  always  com- 
pofed  in  melancholy  affeding  airs,  and  confided  of  lamen¬ 
tations  for  the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  the  myflic  flight  of  Bacchus, 
the  wanderings  of  Ifis,  and  the  fufferings  of  the  Gods.  Apu- 
leius  takes  notice  of  this  difference  in  the  rites  and  worfhip 
of  the  two  nations :  6  iEgyptiaca  numinum  fana  plena  plan- 
goribus :  Graeca  plerumque  choreis.  Hence  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  Argonautica,  fpeaking  of  the  initiations  in  Egypt, 
mentions, 

7  Qgrivxg  r  Aiyv7rTiocv ,  mi  OngiSbs  ie§&  yyj'hoc. 

The  Canaanites  at  Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  and  afterwards  at 

4  Phcenices  poll  multos  deinde  annos,  a  Rege  Afcaloniorum  expugnati,  navibus 
appulfi,  Tyron  urbem  ante  annum  Trojanae  cladis  condiderunt.  Juftin.  L.  18.  c.  3. 
See  Ifaiah.  c.  23.  v.  12.  They  enlarged  Tyre:  but  it  was  a  city  before:  for  it  is 
mentioned  Jofhua.  c.  19.  v.  29.  as  the  ftrong  city  Tyre. 

s  Porphyry  de  Abftinentia.  L.  2.  p.  158. 

6  Apuleius  de  genio  Socratis. 

7  Argonautica.  v.  32.  See  dementis  Cohortatio.  p.  12. 

B  b  b  2  Tyre* 
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Tyre,  ufed  particularly  mournful  dirges  for  the  lofs  of 
Adonis,  or  Thamuz  ;  who  was  the  fame  as  Thamas,  and 
Oftris  in  Egypt.  The  Cretans  had  the  like  mournful  hymns, 
in  which  they  commemorated  the  grief  of  Apollo  for  the 
lofs  of  Atymnius. 

8  A  iXlVCX,  [LZhKZlV, 

O ict  'urctgct  Kgqrsmv  avu.%  eXiycuvev  A xoTlKm, 

A outgiyxewv  egareivov  A rv^viov. 

They  fang  in  fweet,  but  melancholy,  ftrains, 

Such  as  were  warbled  by  the  Delian  God, 

When  in  the  Woods  of  Ida  he  bewailed 
The  lovely  loft  Atymnius. 

The  meafures  and  harmony  of  the  Canaanites  feem  to  have 
been  very  a£Fe<fting,  and  to  have  made  a  wonderful  impreftion 
on  the  minds  of  their  audience.  The  infe&ious  mode  of 
worfhip  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  weep,  and  make  lamentation  upon  a  feftival  : 
9  E imi  yctg  eogTY\vy  mi  p)  <J hv  sv  avvi)  kKouw,  s  yctg  sfeivou. 
And  Nehemiah  gives  the  people  a  caution  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  :  10  'This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God :  mourn  not , 
nor  weep.  And  Efdras  counfels  them  in  the  fame  manner : 
11  This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord :  be  not  forrowful,  It  is  like^ 
wife  in  another  place  mentioned,  that  ia  the  Levites  Jlilled  all 
the  people,  faying ,  Hold  your  peace ,  for  the  day  is  holy  •  neither 

8  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  ig.  p.  52a 

9  Jofeph.  Antiq.  L.  11.  c.  5.  p.  563, 

10  Nehemiah.  c.  8.  v.  g. 

11  1  Efdras.  c.  g.  v.  52,  53^. 

“  Nehemiah.  c.  8...  v.  1 1. 

«.  -  *  f>  —  *•> 
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be  ye  grieved.  Such  was  the  prohibition  given  to  the  Ifrael- 
ites :  but  among  the  Canaanites  this  fhew  of  forrow  was  en¬ 
couraged,  and  made  part  of  their  13  rites. 

The  father  of  this  people  is  reprefented  in  the  Mofaic  hif- 
tory,  according  to  our  verfion,  Canaan  :  but  there  is  reafon 
to  think  that  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  it  was  expreffed  Cnaan.  This  by  the  Greeks  was  ren¬ 
dered  Xvacig,  and  Xvocg  ;  and  in  later  times  Xvct,  Cna.  14  X*a, 
3T(*)g  y\  emXsiTQ — to  sSvikov  Xmog.  We  are  told  by 

-Philo  from  Sanchoniathon,  that  15  Ifiris  the  Egyptian,  who 
found  out  three  letters,  was  the  brother  of  Cna  :  by  which 
is  meant  that  Mizraim  was  the  brother  of  Canaan.  I  have 
taken  notice  more  than  once  of  a  particular  term,  T x,  Uc ; 
which  has  been  paffed  over  unnoticed  by  moft  writers  :  yet 
is  to  be  found  in  the  compofition  of  many  words  ;  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  of  Amonian  original.  The  tribe  of  Cufh  was 
ftyled  by  Manethon,  before  the  paffage  was  depraved,  T xkqv- 
c rog.  Uch,  fays  this  author,  in  the  facred  language  of  Egypt 
lignifies  a  16  king.  Hence  it  was  conferred  as  a  title  upon 
the  God  Sehor,  who,  as  we  may  infer  from  Manethon  and 
I7Hellanicus,  was  called  Ucfiris,  and  Idiris ;  but  by  the  later 

n  Sanchoniat-hon  alludes  to  the  fengs  of  Canaan,  and  their  great  fweetnefs, 
when  he  is  in  an  allegorical  manner  jpeaking  of  Sidon  ;  whom  he  makes  a  perfon, 
and  the  inventrefs  of  harmony.  Atto  h  Horry  yinrai  ’Xifwv,  «  xa6’  hTripCoKw 
eutpwvicLS  TB-coom  vy.vov  ouPmevgev.  Apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  Lib.  i.  c.  io.  p.  38. 

,+  Stephanus  Byzant. 

15  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eufeb.  L.  r.  c.  ro.  p.  39. 

16  Tx.  xaS’  Uoclv  y^oocraav  fixcriAtct  (rn/xccitsi.  Jofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  1.  c.  13. 
p-.  445? 

17  Ofiris,  Taipts,  according  to  Hellanicus.  Plutarch  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

Greeks 
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Greeks  the  name  was  altered  to  Ifiris  and  Ofiris.  And  not 
only  the  God  Sehor,  or  Sehoris  was  To  expreffed ;  but  Cnas, 
or  Canaan,  had  the  fame  title,  and  was  ftyled  Uc-Cnas,  and 
the  Gentile  name  or  poffeffive  was  Uc-cnaos,  T a-MOLog:  to 
suvixov  yctg  Xwog,  as  we  learn  from  Stephanus.  The  Greeks, 
whofe  cuftom  it  was  to  reduce  every  foreign  name  to  fome- 
thing  fimilar  in  their  own  language,  changed  T khvoloq  to 
Kv/.i/siog,  Uc  Cnaus  to  Cucneus  ;  and  from  T/c  Kmg  formed 
K vjtvog.  Some  traces  of  this  word  flill  remain,  though  almoft 
effaced  ;  and  may  be  obferved  in  the  name  of  the  Godde& 
Ichnaia.  Inftead  of  Uc-Cnaan  the  fon  of  Ham,  the  Greeks 
have  fubftituted  this  perfonage  in  the  feminine,  whom  they 
have  reprefented  as  the  daughter  of  the  Sun.  She  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  light  by  Lycophron  :  18  Tr\g  HA  in  SvyctTgog 
lyQ/ouocg  figaSevg.  They  likewife  changed  Thamuz  and  Tha- 
mas  of  Canaan  and  Egypt  to  Themis  a  feminine  ;  and  called 
her  Ichnaia  Themis.  She  is  fo  ftyled  by  Homer. 

19  ®S0U  $’  STOLV  SV$o8l  'BTOLTM, 

*0 (T(T0U  CLglZOU  STOLV,  A IUVY\  TS,  VsiY\  TS, 

I yyoLiir\  ts  Ss^ig,  mi  uyotfovog  AfjupiTgiTY], 

I yyoiiOL  is  here  ufed  adje&ively.  I j(ycuoL  Ssfjug  fignifies  The¬ 
mis,  or  Thamuz,  of  20  Canaan. 

18  Verfe  129. 

19  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  92. 

40  Ichnia  was  a  city  in  Sicily,  and  elfewhere. 

A%vcu  -zcroA/s  ©az  era  A/as— g^z  zai  /z<roAzs  Boz&mas.  Steph.  Byzant. 

ApcL%vcLiav  ogc s  Apyus.  Ibid.  Ar-Achnaion  is  the  hill  of  Canaan,  or  the  Canaan- 
itifli  mount. 
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There  was  another  circumftance,  which  probably  aflifted 
to  carry  on  the  miftake :  a  Canaanitifh  temple  was  called 
both  Ca-Cnas,  and  Cu-Cnas ;  and  adjedtively  21  Cu-Cnaios ; 
which  terms  there  is  reafon  to  think,  were  rendered  Kvxvog, 
and  K vxveiog.  Beftdes  all  this,  the  fwan  was  undoubtedly  the 
infigne  of  Canaan,  as  the  eagle  and  vulture  were  of  Egypt, 
and  the  dove  of  Babylonia.  It  was  certainly  the  hierogly¬ 
phic  of  the  country.  Thefe  were  the  caufes  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  framing  many  idle  legends ;  fuch  as  the  poets 
improved  upon  greatly.  Hence  it  is  obfervable,  that  when¬ 
ever  we  may  imagine  any  colonies  from  Canaan  to  have  fet¬ 
tled  and  to  have  founded  temples,  there  is  fome  flory  about 
fwans :  and  the  Greeks  in  alluding  to  their  hymns,  inftead 
of  T kkvclov  the  muftck  of  Canaan,  have  introduced 

KVKveiov  acT|U.a,  the  ftnging  of  thefe  birds :  and  inftead  of  the 
death  of  Thamuz  lamented  by  the  Cucnaans,  or  priefts,  they 
have  made  the  fwans  ftng  their  own  dirge,  and  foretell  their 
own  funeral.  Wherever  the  Canaanites  came  they  introduced 
their  national  worfhip  :  part  of  which,  as  I  have  fhewn,  con- 
fifted  in  chanting  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  country  God. 
He  was  the  fame  as  Apollo  of  Greece  :  on  which  account 
Lucian,  in  compliance  with  the  current  notion,  fays,  that  the 
Cycni  were  formerly  the  afteffors,  and  minifters  of  that  Deity. 
By  this  we  are  to  underftand,  that  people  of  this  denomina¬ 
tion  were  in  ancient  times  his  priefts.  One  part  of  the  world, 
where  this  notion  about  fwans  prevailed,  was  in  Liguria  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Eridanus.  Here  Phaethon  was  fuppofed  to 
have  met  with  his  downfall and  here  his  brother  Cycnus 

V  See  Radicals,  p.  89. 

5 
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underwent  the  metamorpholis,  of  which  we  have  fpoken.  In 
thefe  parts  fome  Amonians  fettled  very  early;  among  whom 
it  appears,  that  there  were  many  from  Canaan.  They  may 
be  traced  by  the  mighty  works,  which  they  carried  on  :  for 
they  drained  the  river  towards  its  mouth  ;  and  formed  fome 
vaft  canals,  called  Foffae  Philiftinae.  Pliny  fpeaking  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Eridanus  fays,  33  Inde  oftia  plena,  Carbo- 
naria,  ac  foftiones  Philiftinas,  quod  alii  Tartarum  vocant : 
omnia  ex  Philiftinas  foffae  abundatione  nafcentia.  Thefe  canals 
were  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Canaanites,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  fome  of  the  Caphtorim,  who  came  from  Philiftim  : 
and  from  hence  thefe  outlets  of  the  river  were  named  Phi- 
liftinae.  The  river  betrays  its  original  in  its  name  :  for  it  has 
no  relation  to  the  Celtic  language;  but  is  apparently  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Canaanitilh  etymology.  This  is  manifeft  from  the 
terms,  of  which  it  is  made  up  :  for  it  is  compounded  of  Ur- 
Adon,  ftve  Orus  Adonis ;  and  was  facred  to  the  God  of  that 
name.  The  river  limply,  and  out  of  compolition  was  Adon, 
or  Adonis  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Canaan.  It  ran  near  the  city 
Biblus,  where  the  death  of  Thamuz  was  particularly  lamented. 
It  is  a  circumftance  taken  notice  of  by  many  authors ;  and 
moft  pathetically  defcribed  by  Milton. 

23  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whole  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur’d 
The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate 

**  Pliny.  L.  3.  p.  173.  •  •  -  ... 

43  Milton.  Paradife  Loft.  L.  1.  v.  445.  See  alfo  Ezekiel,  c.  8.  v.  14. 


In 
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In  amorous  ditties  all  a  fummer’s  day : 

While  fmooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  fea ;  fuppos’d  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Eridanus  was  fo  called  fird  by  H  Pherecy- 
des  Syrus :  and  that  my  etymology  is  true,  may  in  great  mea- 
fure  be  proved  from  the  25  Scholiad  upon  Aratus.  He  fhews, 
that  the  name  was  of  Egyptian  original,  at  lead  confonant 
to  the  language  of  Egypt ;  for  it  was  the  fame  as  the  Nile. 
It  is  certain,  that  it  occurred  in  the  ancient  fphere  of  Egypt, 
from  whence  the  Grecians  received  it.  The  great  efFudon  of 
water  in  the  celeftial  fphere,  which  Aratus  fays  was  the  Nile, 
is  dill  called  the  Eridanus :  and  as  the  name  was  of  oriental 
original,  the  purport  of  it  mud  be  looked  for  among  the 
people  of  thofe  parts.  The  river  Strymon  in  Thrace  was  fup- 
pofed  to  abound  with  fwans,  as  much  as  the  Eridanus :  and 
the  ancient  name  of  this  river  was  Palzedinus.  It  was  fo  called 
from  the  Amonians,  who  fettled  here  under  the  name  of  Ado- 
nians,  and  who  founded  the  city  Adonis.  They  were  by  the 
later  Greeks  dyled  after  the  Ionic  manner  Edonians,  and 
their  city  Edonis.  26  %TgV[JLoov  'uroTctfJLos  TY\g  (dgctitrig  mm 
'urohiv  HfwwJa,  ^^o(rriyo^BVsro  is  'urgorzgov  YluXoug-u/og.  The 
Strymon  is  a  river  of  Thrace ,  which  runs  by  the  city  Edonis  :  it 
was  of  old  called  the  river  Palaeftinus.  In  thefe  places,  and  in 

14  Hyginus.  Fab.  154.  p.  266.  not.  7. 

'Et epoi  S g  (pctcn ,  SixcaoioiTcv  ccvtmv  eivca  N*/A or.  Eratofthenes.  Catafterifm.  37. 

15  KaMiTat  S'e  07 to  roov  By^vpioov  B v^epvo;.  AiyvTrnoi  Si  tpxai  Ne<Aov  iwou  top 
y.a.TYiq'Yigicrfjt.zvoV',  Scholia  in  Aratum.  p.  48. 

16  Plutarch  de  Fluminibus.  Vol.  2.  p.  1154. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  c 
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all  others,  where  any  of  the  Canaanites  fettled,  the  Grecians 
have  introduced  fome  ftory  about  fwans. 

Some  of  them  feem  to  have  gained  accefs  at  Delphi :  as 
did  likewife  others  from  Egypt :  and  by  fuch  was  that  oracle 
firft  founded.  Egypt  among  other  names  was  called  Ait, 
and  Ai  Ait,  by  the  Greeks  expreffed  Aenct:  27  E^A j]0j)  is — 
mi  AETIA.  The  natives  in  confequence  of  it  were  called 
A enoi,  and  A stcu  ;  which  was  interpreted  eagles.  Hence  we 
are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  fome  of  the  feathered  kind,  either 
eagles  or  fwans,  came  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,, 
and  fettled  at  Delphi.  28  Asrovg  nmg,  r\  Kvicvag,  w  T egBV- 
ticu/b  UgKTJis,  (JLv8oAoyx(riv  olkq  tuv  ccKgoov  Tr\g  yr\g  s%i  to  (JLStrov 
(pegofjLsvzg  Big  tccvto  <rvfJL7rs<rsiit  YlvSoi  'axegi  rov  rnhspevov  ofJL<poiXo.u. 
Thefe  eagles  and  fwans  undoubtedly  relate  to  colonies  from 
Egypt  and  Canaan.  I  recoiled;  but  one  philofopher  ftyled 
Cygnus  :  and,  what  is  remarkable,  he  was  of  Canaan.  An- 
tiochus  the  Academic,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  philofo- 
phical  works,  and  alfo  by  29  Strabo,  was  of  Afcalon  in  Pa- 
leftine,  and  he  was  furnamed  Cygnus,  the  fwan  :  which 
name,  as  it  is  fo  circumftanced,  muft,  I  think,  neceffarily  al¬ 
lude  to  this  country. 

17  Euftathius  in  Dionyfium.  v.  239.  See  Steph.  Byzant.  AiyuTnor. 

*8  Plutarch  'z&zgi  ruv  exAeAozTroT&J'  %ptiFnpuov.  Vol.  1.  p.  409. 

19  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1101.  There  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  perfon  in  Thef- 
faly  named  Cycnus,  the  Ton  of  Apollo.  He  lived  upon  a  lake  Uria  j  which,  was  lb 
called  from  his  mother. 

Inde  lacus  Hyries  videt,  et  Cycneia  Tempe, 

Qum  fubitus  celebravit  olor.  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  7.  v.  371. 

Uria  was  alfo  a  river  in  Boeotia:  and  here  was  a  Cycnus,  laid  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Pofeidon.  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  831. 
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As  in  early  times  colonies  went  by  the  name  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  worfhiped ;  or  by  the  name  of  the  infigne,  and 
hieroglyphic,  under  which  their  country  was  denoted  ;  every 
depredation  made  by  fuch  people  was  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  Deity  under  fuch  a  device.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  poets  defcribed  things  :  and  in  thofe  days  all  wrote  in 
meafure.  Hence,  inftead  of  faying  that  the  Egyptians,  or 
Canaanites,  or  Tyrians,  landed  and  carried  off  fuch  and  fuch 
perfons ;  they  faid,  that  it  was  done  by  Jupiter  in  the  fhape 
of  an  eagle,  or  a  fwan,  or  a  bull :  fubftituting  an  eagle  for 
Egypt,  a  fwan  for  Canaan,  and  a  bull  for  the  city  of  30  Tyre. 
It  is  faid  of  the  Telchines,  who  were  Amonian  priefts,  that 
they  came  to  Attica  under  the  conduct  of  Jupiter  in  the 
fhape  of  an  eagle. 

31  A isTog  fiysfjiov&vs  S <’  ou&egog  wrrnvKog  Zev;. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  they  were  Egyptian  priefts ;  and  an 
eagle  was  probably  the  device  in  their  flandard,  as  well  as 
the  infigne  of  their  nation. 

Some  of  the  fame  family  were  to  be  found  among  the  At- 
lanteg  of  Mauritania ;  and  are  reprefented  as  having  the  fhape 
of  fwans.  Prometheus  in  TEfchylus  fpeaks  of  them  in  the 
commiflion,  which  he  gives  to  Io,  32  You  muft  go ,  fays  he,  as 

far 

30  EgxaSevr a.  S'e  Tlxai(pxns  A/a  yevea9xt  pev  Txvgcf  vvv  S'e  xerov  xxi  x.uxvov.  Por¬ 
phyry  de  Abftin.  L.  3.  p.  285. 

Oa  vvv  exeivoi  o  ctiToi  j  'sra  S  xi  6  xvxvos ;  'zs'd  Sxt  xvTQ5  o  Zeus;  Clemens.  Alex. 
Cohort,  p.  31. 

31  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  24.  p.  626. 

31  npos  r opyovax  'z&eSix  KiaQev/is,  Ivx 
Ai  <t>o(>KiSes  vxida-i ,  Srnxtoi  xopxi, 

Tpeis  x-UKvo/xopcpoLf  xoivov  opp’  ex.Tnp.evxi.  ^fchyli  Prometheus,  p.  48* 

C  c  c  2  Ai 
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far  as  the  city  Cifihene  in  the  Gorgonian  plains ,  where  the  three 
Phorcides  refide ,  thofe  ancient  ve?ierable  ladies ,  who  are  in  the 
jhape  of  fwans ,  and  have  but  one  eye  ;  of  which  they  7nake  ufe  in 
common .  This  hiftory  relates  to  an  Amonian  temple  founded 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa :  in  which  there  were  three 
prieftelfes  of  Canaanitiffi  race  ;  who  on  that  account  are  faid 
to  be  in  the  fhape  of  fwans.  The  notion  of  their  having  but 
one  eye  among  them  took  its  rife  from  an  hieroglyphic  very 
common  in  Egypt,  and  probably  in  Canaan  :  this  was  the 
reprefentation  of  an  eye,  which  was  faid  to  be  engraved  upon 
the  pediment  of  their  33  temples.  As  the  land  of  Canaan  lay 
fo  opportunely  for  traffic,  and  the  emigrants  from  moft  parts 
went  under  their  conduct,  their  hiftory  was.  well  known. 
They  navigated  the  feas  very  early,  and  were  neceffiarily  ac¬ 
quainted  with  foreign  regions  ;  to  which  they  mull  at  one 
time  have  betaken  themfelves  in  great  numbers,  when  they 
fled  before  the  fons  of  Ifrael.  In  all  the  places,  where  they 
fettled,  they  were  famous  for  their  hymns  and  muflck :  all 
which  the  Greeks  have  transferred  to  birds  ;  and'  fuppofed, 
that  they  were  Avans,  who  were  gifted  with  this  harmony. 
Yet,  Aveet  as  their  notes  are  faid  to  have  been,  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  a  perfon  upon  record,  who  was  ever  a  witnefs  to  it. 

'Ai  [azv  <f>opxiSs$  T£g is — ei%ov  tiSo^Kvxvuv.  Scholia  ibidfem. 

$vgxvv  yjv  ccvnp  K vgnvoiios'  hSt  K vpnvouoi  xoctcc  ytios  pctv  tiair  AiQioirts.  Palaephatus.. 
Edit.  Elz.  p.  76. 

3J  Tec  ts  oora,  xca  tss  o^SaA/xe;  oi  S'n/juvgyui' JAws  Tijjucts  xccftiegscri,  tois  Qeois 
ara-TiSerrsi  e is  res  vssi  tsto  Stirs,  ccincro-opttvoi)  oos  'zvavrot  Srto s  epa,  xcti  ctx.su.  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexand.  L.  5.  p.  671. 

See  Diodorus  L.  3.  p.  145.  This  may  have  been  one  reafon  among  others,  why 
the  Cyclopians  and  Arimafpians  are  reprefented. with  one  eye:  r ov  /jisicoirct.q-gctTcv 
A pifj.a.'nrov.  iEfchylus  Prometh.  p.  49.  The  Arimafpian  hiftory  was  written  by 
Arifteas  Procon-nefius.,  and  ftyled  Apiy.ot<nrticc  tmi* 

It 
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It  is  certainly  all  a  fable.  When  therefore  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  Apollo  was  pleafed  with  the  mufick  of  fwans,  34  {JLa<nxr\ 
re  rfsraiy  mi  kokvw  tpwottg ;  and  when  iEfchylus  mentions 
their  finging  their  own  dirges,  they  certainly  allude  to  Egyp^ 
tian  and  Canaanitilh  priefts,  who  lamented  the  death  of 
Adon,  and  Ofiris.  And  this  could  not  be  entirely  a  fecret 
to  the  Grecians  :  for  they  feem  often  to  refer  to  fome  fueh 
notion.  Socrates  termed  fwans  his  fellow-fervants :  in  doing 
which  he  alluded  to  the  ancient  priefts,  ftyled  CycnL  They 
were  people  of  the  choir,  and  officiated  in  the  temples  of  the 
lame  Deities  ;  whole  fervant  he  profeffed  himfelf  to  be.. 
Hence  Porphyry  allures  us,  3r  Ov  'srcufo v  OfJLoSsXzg  avrs  sAs- 
yev  rag  jcwtvisg  (%bwgarr\g) ;  that  Socrates  mas  very  ferious ,  when 
he  mentioned  fwans  as  his  fellow-fervants.  When  therefore 
Ariftophanes  fpeaks  of  the  36  Delian  and  Pythian  fwans,  they 
are  the  priefts  of  thofe  places,  to  whom  he  alludes.  And 
when  it  is  faid  by  Plato,  that  the  foul  of  Orpheus  out  of  dif- 
guft  to  womankind  led  the  life  of  a  37  fwan  ;  the  meaning 
certainly  is,  that  he  retired  from  the  world  to  fome  cloifter, 
and  lived  a  life  of  celibacy,  like  a  prieft.  For  the  priefts  of 
many  countries,  but  particularly  of  Egypt,  were  reclufes ; 
and  devoted  themfelves  to  38  celibacy  :  hence  monkery  came 
originally  from  Egypt.  Lycophron,  who  was  of  Egypt,  and 
Ikilled  in  ancient  terms,  ftyles  Calchas,  who  was  the  prieft  of 

3+  Plutarch.  E;.  Vol.  2.  p.  387. 

35  Porph.  de  Abit.  L.  3.  p.  286. 

36  Ariftophanes.  Aves.  Kuxvu  I luStu  xca  AnXiu.  v.  870*. 

37  Plato  de  Republica.  L.  10.  p.  620.  Vol.  2. 

38  Porph.  de  Abftin.  L.  4.  p.  364. 
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Apollo,  a  fwan.  39  MoAoms  xvTswg  koith  xvkvov.  Thcfe  epi¬ 
thets,  the  Scholiaft  tells  us,  belong  to  Apollo  ;  and  Calchas 
is  called  a  fwan,  <J )ct  to  yqgoLiov,  mi  {JLolvtikov :  becaufe  he  was 
an  old  prophet ,  and  priejl.  Hence  at  the  lirft  inftitution  of 
the  rites  of  Apollo,  which  is  termed  the  birth  of  the  Deity, 
.at  Delos,  it  is  faid,  that  many  fwans  came  from  the  coaft  of 
Alia ;  and  went  round  the  illand  for  the  fpace  of  feven  days 

40  K VKVOl  $B  &S8  [JLBXxOVTSg  OLOlfrot 
M Yjonov  HclktuMv  skvkXoxtolvto  A ixovTsg 
'E^opocfcig  /ursgi  A/)Aoy*  bxyisktclv  <Js  A o^siy} 

M qvtoluv  ogvidsg,  cloi^otcltoi  'Gtstsyivuv. 

The  whole  of  this  relates  to  a  choir  of  priefts,  who  came  over 
to  fettle  at  Delos,  and  to  ferve  in  the  new  eredted  temple. 
They  circled  the  ifland  feven  times,  becaufe  feven  of  old  was 
looked  upon  as  a  myfterious  and  facred  number. 

41  'E 5fcpj  siv  uyaQoig,  mi  sQo[jly)  s?i  ysvs6hY\. 

*ES?o|t«j  sv  'GrgwToi<ny  mi  gRTopj  s$i  ts\siy\. 

'ESS OfJLOLTf  fo)  01  TBTsKSTfJLSVCL  'UTOLVTOL  TSTVKTOLl. 

'Extol  Sis  'UTolvtol  tbtvktoli  sv  ovgavu  ctfsgosm. 

The  birds  in  the  illand  of  Diomedes,  which  were  faid  to  have 
been  originally  companions  of  that  hero,  were  undoubtedly 
priefts,  and  of  the  fame  race  as  thofe,  of  whom  I  have  been 
treating.  They  are  reprefented  as  gentle  to  good  men,  and 
.averfe  to  thofe  who  are  bad.  Ovid  defcribes  their  lhape,  and 

59  Lycophron.  v.  426.  Scholia  ibidem. 

40  Callimach.  Hymn  to  Delos,  v.  249. 

41  Pragmenta  Lini.  Ex  Ariftobulo.  See  Poefis  Philofoph.  H.  Steph.  p.  112. 

appearance, 
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appearance.  42  Ut  non  cygnorum,  fie  albis  proxima  cygnis ; 
which,  after  what  has  been  faid,  may  I  think  be  eafily  un- 
derftood. 

If  then  the  harmony  of  fwans,  when  fpoken  of,  not  only 
related  to  fomething  quite  foreign,  but  in  reality  did  not  of 
itfelf  exift,  it  may  appear  wonderful  that  the  ancients  fhould 
fo  univerfally  give  into  the  notion.  For  not  only  the  poets,, 
but  43  Plato,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Pliny,  with  many  others  of 
high  rank,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  circumftance  well  known.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  none  of  them  fpeak  from  their  own 
experience:  nor  are  they  by  any  means  confiflent  in  what 
they  fay.  Some  mention  this  linging  as  a  general  faculty  j 
which  was  exerted  at  all  times  :  others  limit  it  to  particular 
feafons,  and  to  particular  places.  Ariftotle  feems  to  coniine 
it  to  the  feas  of 44  Africa  ;  45  Aldrovandus  fays,  that  it  may  be 
heard  upon  the  Thames  near  London.  The  account  given  by 
Ariflotle  is  very  remarkable.  He  fays,  that  mariners,  whofe 
courfe  lay  through  the  Lybian  fea,  have  often  met  with  fwans, 
and  heard  them  finging  in  a  melancholy  ftrain :  and  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  they  could  perceive  that  fome  of  them  were 
dying,  from  whom  the  harmony  proceeded.  Who  would  have 


**  Ovid.  Metamorph. .  L.  14.  v.  509. 

43  Plato  in  Phaedone.  Vol.  1.  p.  84.  Plutarch. ..in  E<.  V.  2.  p.  387. 

Cicero  Tufc.  Quseft.  L.  i.  Pliny.  L.  10.  c.  23. 

./Elian  do  Animal.  L.  2.  c.  321.  L.  jo.  c.  36. 

Philoftratus.  Vita  Apollon.  L.  3.  c.  23. 

44  De  Animalibus.  L.  9.  K ou  t /res  TtrAeovTes  rnra.pa.  tvv  A i£vw  'sreptervxpv  sv 

tv  S"aAaTT)i  'zc/jAAo/?  ctJ'ac n  tyoovr  yosoS'BL  xcu  tutoov  wpw  a.'ircfovwxwra.i  evius.  Vol.  2. 

P-  42  3- 

45  See  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours.  L.  3.  c.  27. . 
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expected  to  have  found  fwans  fwimming  in  the  fait  fea,  in  the 
midft  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  There  is  nothing  that  a  Grecian 
would  not  devife  in  fupport  of  a  favourite  errour.  The  le¬ 
gend  from  beginning  to  end  is  groundlefs :  and  though  moft 
fpeak  of  the  mufick  of  fwans  as  exquiftte;  yet  fome  abfolutely 
deny 46  the  whole  of  it ;  and  others  are  more  moderate  in  their 
commendations.  The  watermen  in  Lucian  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  jackdaw  :  but  Antipater  in  fome  degree  diftents, 
and  thinks  that  the  fwan  has  the  advantage. 

47  A WITSgOS  XVKVOOV  UlKgOS  &£00£,  Y]S  XOXOIOOV 

K  gooypog. 

And  Lucretius  confeftes,  that  the  fcreaming  of  a  crane  is  not 
quite  fo  pleaftng : 

48  Parvus  ut  eft,  Cygni  melior  canor,  ille  gruum  quam 
Clamor  : 

Which  however  is  paying  them  no  great  compliment.  To  • 
thefe  refpedtable  perfonages  I  muft  add  the  evidence  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  ;  one  too  of  no  fmall  repute,  even  the  great  Scaliger. 
He  fays,  that  he  made  a  ftrid  fcrutiny  about  this  affair,  when 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  was  this :  49  Fer- 
rariae  multos  (cygnos)  vidimus,  fed  cantores  fane  malos,  neque 
melius  anfere  canere. 

46  'O  S g  MvvSio;  (pvcriv  A?ve^ocvSpas  -zo-qAAo/s  retevTucri  '5rapaJcoAa(Was  ax  axaaat 
aSovrur.  Athenjeus.  L.  9.  c.  11. 

47  Epigram,  in  Erinnam.  L.  3.  p.  280.  H.  Steph. 

48  Lucretius.  L.  4.  v.  182. 

49  See  Vofiius  de  Idol.  Vol.  2.  L.  3.  c.  88.  p.  1212.  and  Pierius  de  Cygnis. 
p.  254* 
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TEMPLE  SCIENCE. 


TH  E  Egyptians  were  very  famous  for  geometrical 
knowledge  :  and  as  all  the  flat  part  of  their  country 
was  annually  overflowed,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  they 
made  ufe  of  this  fcien.ce  to  determine  their  lands,  and  to 
make  out  their  feveral  claims,  at  the  retreat  of  the  waters. 
Many  indeed  have  thought,  that  the  confuflon  of  property, 
which  muft  for  a  while  have  prevailed,  gave  birth  to  prac¬ 
tical  1  geometry,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil :  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  that  charts  and  maps  were  flrfl;  delineated  in 
this  -country.  Thefe,  we  may  imagine,  did  not  relate  only 
to  private  demefnes :  but  included  alfo  the  courfe  of  the  Nile 
in  its  various  branches  ;  and  all  the  fea  coaft,  and  its  inlets, 
with  which  lower  Egypt  was  bounded. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  were  a 
colony  from  Egypt,  had  charts  of  this  fort,  with  written  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  feas  and  fliores,  whitherfoever  they  traded  : 
and  they  at  one  time  carried  on  a  moll  extenflve  commerce. 
We  are  told,  fays  the  2  Scholiaft  upon  Apollonius,  that  the 
Colchians  fbill  retain  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  fore- 


'  Herod.  L.  2.  c,  109. 

Teu/xerpicci  re  av  tvgerou  yeyovuaiv  (0  Aiyvrsnoi), 
a  L.  4.  v.  279. 


'VOL.  I. 


Clemens.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  361. 


fathers : 
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fathers  :  and  they  have  pillars  of  ftone,  upon  which  are  en¬ 
graved  maps  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  ocean  :  E ivi  <3s, 
<pr}Vi ,  mi  vopoi  'urag  avroig  ran  Id goyovwv,  mi  XvriXai,  bv  dig 
yr\g  mi  §aAaWY\g  avaygapai  ei<ri.  The  poet,  upon  whom  the 
above  writer  has  commented,  calls  thefe  pillars,  KVp^sig : 
which,  we  are  told,  were  of  a  fquare  figure,  like  obelifks : 
and  on  thefe,  he  fays,  were  delineated  all  the  paffages  of  the 
fea  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  every  country  upon  the  earth.. 

3  fO  1  JVj  toi  y^anvag  'uroLTegoo v  s&sv  Eigvonai 
KvgSsctg,  oig  svi  'Graven  oioi,  mi  'ursigar  savin 
'T y^g  vs ,  rgupegrig  vs,  'uremic,  S7nveivvo[jLsvQiviv. 

Thefe  delineations  had  been  made  of  old,  and  tranfmitted  to 
the  Colchians  by  their  forefathers  ;  which  forefathers  were 
from  4  Egypt. 

If  then  the  Colchians  had  this  fciencer  we  may  prefume 
that  their  mother  country  poffefled  it  in  as  eminent  a  degree 
and  we  are  allured,  that  they  were  very  knowing  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  5  mentions,  that  there  were 
maps  of  Egypt,  and  charts  of  the  Nile  very  early.  And  we: 
are  moreover  told,  that  Sefoftris  (by  which  is  meant  the  Se- 
thofians)  drew  upon  boards  fchemes  of  all  the  countries,  which; 
he  had  traverfed  :  and  copies  of  thefe  were  given  both  to 6  the; 

5  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  4.  v.  279; 

*  Dionuf.  rig piyynau.  v.  688. 

5  Clemen.  Alexand,  fpeaks  Ogp  Tg  tws  KoarJ.oypa.p1a5  x.xu  Tecoypxpia5  ktA — X&j— 
foygapta5  as  avis  Aiyv7ne,  xai  ays  as  Ng/Aa  S'Laypapys.  Strom.  6.  p.  757. 

6  ’Xeaeo^pis  cfg,  paatv,  o  Atyinraios ,  'zcoAAw  'zu-eoteAyAuGcdS  yyv  'zviva^i  aeS'eS'wxs  aw 

'njgpiodov,  xcti  ays  a av  aau>xx.oov  avaygapas  sit  AiyuTmoti  /xovov,  aAAa  xai  XxvQaiS  SiS 
S-ae/xa  fjnaa^svxi  Euftath.  Pnsf.  Epift.  toDionyf.  p.  12, 

6 


Egyptians* 
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Egyptians,  and  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  them  in  high 
eftimation.  This  is  a  curious  account  of  the  firft  delinea¬ 
tion  of  countries,  and  origin  of  Maps  ;  which  were  firft  de- 
fcribed  upon  7 8  pillars.  We  may  from  hence  be  enabled  to 
folve  the  enigma  concerning  Atlas,  who  is  faid  to  have  fup- 
ported  the  heavens  upon  his  fhoulders.  This  took  its  rife 
from  fome  verfes  in  Homer,  which  have  been  flrangely  mif- 
conftrued.  The  paffage  is  in  the  Odyffey  ;  where  the  poet  is 
fpeaking  of  Calypfo,  who  is  faid  to  be  the  daughter  of  At¬ 
las,  ohooQgovog,  a  perfon  of  deep  and  recondite  knowledge  : 

8  AtTkowtos  Svyarrig  oXoopgovog,  og  rs  Sa^acr<nK 
Hcctrrig  (ZsvQsa  otisv,  sysi  is  rs  KIONAS  avrog 
Ma/^otg,  di  Fcaotv  rs  zou  Ovgaw  ufjL<pig  e'/sriv. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  ancients  fpeak  of  the  feats 
of  Hercules,  we  are  to  underftand  the  Herculeans ;  under  the 
name  of  Cadmus  is  meant  the  Cadmians ;  under  that  of  Atlas, 
the  Atlantians.  With  this  allowance  how  plain  are  the  words 
of  Homer  !  The  9  Atlantians  fettled  in  Phrygia  and  Mauri¬ 
tania  ;  and,  like  the  Colchians,  were  of  the  family  of  Ham. 
They  had  great  experience  in  fea  affairs  :  and  the  poet  tells 
us,  that  they  knew  all  the  foundings  in  the  great  deep. 

7  iEgyptios  primos  omnium  tarn  coelum  quam  terram  efie  dimenfos :  ejufque  rei 
fcientiam  columnis  incifam  ad  pofteros  propagafle.  Petavii  Uranalogia.  p.  12 1. 
taken  from  Achilles  Tatius. 

8  Homer.  OdyiT.  L.  A.  v.  52. 

9  The  Atlantians  were  ftyled  Oupccviuve^  or  Tons  of  Heaven.  The  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  brother  of  Saturn.  Diodorus.  L.  3.  p.  193. 

EXsi 
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E ysi  Jg  rs  Kiovctg  ctvrog 
M oucgag,  ii  Fociriv  rs  mi  Ovgcaov  upL<pig  eyztfiv. 

! They  had  alfo  loitg  pillar sy  or  obelifks ,  which  referred  to  the  fea ; 
and  upon  which  was  delineated  the  whole  fyftem  both  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  twu^itg ,  all  around ,  both  on  the  front  of  the  obelifk ,  and  on 
the  other  fides .  K lovsg  were  certainly  maps,  and  hifto- 

ries  of  the  univerfe ;  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Atlan- 
tians  feem  to  have  inftru£ted  their  brethren  the  Herculeans.. 
The  Grecians  in  their  accounts,  by  putting  one  perfon  for  a 
people,  have  rendered  the  hiftory  obfcure  ;  which  otherwife 
would  be  very  intelligible.  There  is  a  paffage  in  Eufebius, 
which  may  be  rendered  very  plain,  and  to  the  purpofe,  if 
we  make  ufe  of  the  clue  above-mentioned*  10  'Hgoforog  S&. 
hsysi  rov  'HgcacXsct  (jlowtiv  mi  <pv<rucov  ysvo(isvov  'ura^ct,  AtXolv-- 
rog  T8  B rs  Qgoyog  fiaJgj££e&a*  rag  rs  Kot[jlz  K lovoig.. 
This  may  be  paraphrafed  in  the  following  manner  ;  and  with 
fuch  latitude  will  be  found  perfe&ly  confonant  to  the  truth*. 
The  Herculeans  were  a  people  much  given  to  divination ^  and  to 
the  ftudy  of  nature.  Great  part  of  their  knowledge  they  are 
thought  to  have  had  tranfmited  to  them  fro?n  thofe  Atlantiansy 
who  fettled  in  Phrygia ,  efpecially  the  hiflory  of  the  earth  and 
heavens  ,  for  all  fuch  knowledge  the  Atlantians  had  of  old  con- 
figned  to  pillars  and  obelijks  in  that  country  :  and  from  them  it 
was  derived  to  the  Herculeans ,  or  Heraclidee ,  of  Greece *  The 
Atlantians  were  efteemed  by  the  Grecians  as  barbarous :  but 
they  were  in  reality  of  the  fame  family.  Their  chief  an- 

10  Eufcb.  I  ro/uw  avvayutyn.  p.  374.  c.  2. 
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ceftor  was  the  father  of  the  Peleiadze,  or  Ionim  ;  of  whom  I 
jfhall  hereafter  have  much  to  fay :  and  was  the  fuppofed  bro¬ 
ther  of  Saturn.  The  Hellenes,  though  they  did  not  always 
allow  it,  were  undoubtedly  of  his  race.  This  may  be  proved 
from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gives  this  curious  hiftory  of  the 
Peleiadae,  his  offspring.  11  Tai/ras  Ss  [My suras  rots  svtpvsfOLTOig 
'H goosvi  mi  ®soig  a^yyiyas  koltu^yivou  t«  'urteig'z  ysmg  roov  ay- 

6goo7rct)v,  tskztols  Tag  Si  agsTw  ovofJLct&evroiS'. — 

II otga7r7\ri<riws  Ss  mi  rag  oCKKag  A TXaniSag  ysvvYpcu  'urouSag 
SKupcu/eis ,  wy  7 vs  \lsv  s6vm>  rag  Ss  'uroXswi/  ysvs&ou  migc/us* 

Si07TSg  8  [JLOVOV  'IffOLg  SVIOIS  TUV  B dftcigWV,  aAAa  mi  'UTOLgOL  TOig 
'EA?u)cn  78£  whsiziss  rwy  a gyaiorocruv  'H goowv  sig  ra vrccg  cwcups- 

gsiv.  to  ysvog.  T’hefe  daughters  of  Atlas by  their  connexions  and 
marriages  with  the  moft  illuftrious  heroes ,  and  divinities ,  may  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  heads  of  moft  families  upon  earth.  And  from 
the7n  proceeded  all  thofey  who  upon  account  of  their  eminence  were 
i?t  aftertimes  efteemed  Gods  and  Heroes.  And  having  fpoken 
of  Maia,  and  her  offspring,  the  author  proceeds  to  tell  us, 
that  the  other  Atlantid.es  in  like  manner  gave  birth  to  a  moft 
noble  race :  fome  of  whom  were  the  founders  of  nations ;  and 
others  the  builders  of  cities  :  infomuch  that  moft  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  heroes ,  not  only  of  thofe  abroad ,  who  were  efteemed  Barbaric 
but  even  of  the  Helladians ,  claimed  their  anceftry  from  them . 
And  they  received  not  only  their  anceftry,  but  their  know¬ 
ledge  alfo,  T8  kocT[JL8  Kiovag  ;  all  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial 
phenomena,  which  had  been  entrufted  to  the  facred  pillars 
of  the  Atlantes,  di  youYiv  ts  mi  8 gam  &[Mpig  e^striv,  which 


11 


L.  3.  194. 


contained 
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contained  defcriptions  both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
From  Phrygia  they  came  at  laft  to  Hellas,  where  they  were 
introduced  by  Anaximander,  who  is  faid,  Ec rSavou  'urgicrov 
ysocygctpiKOV  'unvc&m,  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  a  geo¬ 
graphical  chart :  or,  as  Laertius  expreffes  it,  13  r^g  mi  ©aAar- 
7Y\;  'ursgifjLBTgoi/,  the  circumference  of  the  terraqueous  globe  de¬ 
lineated. 

Though  the  origin  of  maps  may  be  deduced  from  Egypt; 
yet  they  were  not  the  native  Egyptians,  by  whom  they  were 
hrft  conftrudted..  Delineations  of  this  nature  were  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  Cuthites,  or  Shepherds.  They  were  among 
other  titles  ftyled  Safe ;  and  from  them  both  aftronomy  and 
geometry  were  introduced  in  thofe  parts.  They  with  im- 
menfe  labour  drained  the  lower  provinces,  eredted  ftupendous 
buildings,  and  raifed  towers  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  which 
were  opportunely  lituated  for  navigation.  For  though  the 
Mizraim  were  not  addicted  to  commerce,  yet  it  was  followed 
by  other  families  behdes  the  Cuthites,  who  occupied  the 
lower  provinces  towards  the  fea.  The  towers,  which  were 
there  raifed,  ferved  for  lighthoufes,  and  were  at  the  fame  time 
temples,  denominated  from  fome  title  of  the  Deity,  fuch  as 
Canoph,  Caneph,  Cneph,  alfo  Perfes,  Proteus,  Phanes,  and 
Canobus.  They  were  on  both  accounts  much  reforted  to 
by  mariners,  and  enriched  with  offerings.  .  Here  were  de- 
pofited  charts  of  the  coaft,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  engraved  on  pillars,  and  in  aftertimes  fetched 
out  upon  the  Nilotic  Papyrus.  There  is  likewife  reafon  to 

11  Strabo.  L.  i.  p.  13. 

13  Diog.  Laert.  Anaximander. 

think, 
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think,  that  they  were  fometimes  delineated  upon  walls.  This 
leads  me  to  take  notice  of  a  palfage  from  Pherecydes  Syrus, 
which  feems  to  allude  to  fomething  of  this  nature  :  though, 
I  believe,  in  his  fhort  detail  that  he  has  mifreprefented  the 
author,  from  whom  he  copied.  Pie  is  faid  by  Theopompus 
I+  'urgwTM  'ursgi  rrjg  (pvtfBwg,  m  1  ©saw,  'EAXryi  ygcapBiv,  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  wrote  for  the  benefit  ofi  his  countrymen  about 
nature  and  the  Gods .  Suidas  15  mentions,  that  he  compofed 
a  theogony;  all  which  knowledge  we  are  affured  came  from 
Egypt.  It  is  certain,  that  he  ftudied  in  that  16  country  ; 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  following  hiftary  is  Egyp¬ 
tian.  He  fays,  that  Zas,  or  Jupiter,  compofed  a  large  and 
curious  robe,  upon  which  he  defcribed  the  earth,  and  the 
ocean,  and  the  habitations  upon  the  ocean.  17  Z ctg  nroisi  <pctg6§ 
fjiByct,  r s  mi  mkov,  mi  bv  ctvrca  'GromhihBi  FV,  mi  £ly'/]m,  mi 
ret  Q.yr\v%  S'ufJLctTct,  Now  Zas,  or  as  it  fhould  be  rendered,  Zan, 
was  the  Dorian  title  of  Amon.  And  Ogenus,  the  Ocean, 
was  the  moft  ancient  name  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  the 
Grecians  borrowed  their  Oceanus.  lS  0 1  yctg  AiyvTrrtot  vopu- 
£a<riv  mkbolvov  sivcti  rov  uraf  ctvroig  'urorctfjLov  N siAov.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  by  the  term  Oceanus  under  ft  and  their  own  river  Nilus. 
The  fame  author  in  another  place  calls  this  river  Oceames  I9. 
T OV  Jk  'UfOTCtpeOV  UgyOUQTCtTOV  (JLSV  OVOfJLCt  rfBlli  ElZBCtp^V,  QS  sztv 

,+  Laertius.  L.  i.  p.  74.. 

15  In  Pherecyde. 

16  Jofephus  cont.  Apion.  L.  i.c.  2; 

17  Clemens.  Strom.  L.  6.  p.  741. 

,s  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  12. 

19  Diodorus.  L.  i.p.  17.. 

*  '  'EAAjjws'j 
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'JE^Aijw$7  MKeocvog.  The  former  term,  Ogenus,  from  whence 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Oceanus,  was  a  compound  of  Oc- 
Gehon,  and  was  originally  rendered  Ogehonus.  It  fignifies 
the  noble  Gehon,  and  is  a  name  taken  from  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Paradife.  The  Nile  was  fometimes  called  limply  Gehon, 
as  we  learn  from  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Pafchale. 
40  E yzi  is  (i ]  Aiyvmog)  'GJ‘otol[jlov  Tncav — N ei7\ov  mXufjLsvQv.  It 
was  probably  a  name  given  by  the  Cuthites,  from  whom,  as 
will  be  hereafter  jfhewn,  the  river  Indus  had  the  name  of 
Phifon.  21  IloTct(JLOi  ovofJLctg-oi,  hiog,  6  mi  &£i(roov,  NeiKog  o 
mi  "The  two  mofi  celebrated  rivers  are  the  Indus ,  the 

fame  as  the  Phifon ,  a?id  the  Nile ,  which  is  called  the  Gehon . 
The  river  alfo  of  Colchis,  rendered  Phalis,  and  Phafin,  was 
properly  the  Phifon.  The  Nile  being  of  old  ftyled  Oc-Ge- 
hon,  and  having  many  branches,  or  arms,  gave  rife  to  the 
fable  of  the  fea  monfter  iEgeon,  whom  Ovid  reprefents  as 
fupporting  himfelf  upon  the  whales  of  the  ocean. 

22  Balaenarumque  prementem 
N gasona  fuis  immania  terga  lacertis. 

The  Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron  informs  us  further,  that  the 
river  had  three  names ;  and  imagines,  that  upon  this  account 
it  was  called  Triton.  23  Tpitm  o  Ns/Ap£,  oti  Tgig 

20  P.  30. 

11  Chron.  Pafchale.  p.  34.  Zonaras.  p.  16. 

See  Salmalius  upon  Solinus.  c.  35.  concer/iing  Ogen,  Alfo  Windelini  Adnsi- 
randa  Nili.  p.  12.  and  16. 

11  Metamorph.  L.  2.  v.  9. 
y.  119. 
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'GTgoTegov  yctg  12 xsavog  olv  skoCKbito,  fevregov  A zrog' — to  Se  N si- 
7\o;  vzov  s?i.  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  controvert  his  etymology. 
Let  it  fuffice,  that  we  are  affured  both  by  this  author,  and 
by  others,  that  the  Nile  was  called  Oceanus :  and  what  is 
alluded  to  by  Pherecydes  is  certainly  a  large  map  or  chart. 
The  robe,  of  which  he  fpeaks,  was  indeed  a  Pharos,  Qdgog ; 
but  a  Pharus  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  he  de- 
fcribes.  It  was  a  building,  a  temple,  which  was  not  con- 
ftrudted  by  the  Deity,  but  dedicated  to  him.  It  was  one  of 
thofe  towers,  of  which  I  have  before  treated ;  in  which  were 
defcribed  upon  the  walls,  and  otherwife  delineated,  £lyrivogy 
koli  FLy^m  Jw^ara,  the  courfe  of  the  Gehon,  or  Nile  ;  and 
the  towns,  and  houfes  upon  that  river. 

I  imagine  that  the  fhield  of  Achilles  in  Homer  was  co¬ 
pied  from  fomething  of  this  fort,'  which  the  Poet  had  feen 
in  Egypt.  For  Homer  is  continually  alluding  to  the  cuf- 
toms,  as  well  as  to  the  hiftory,  of  that  kingdom.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  what  he  defcribes  on  the  central  part  of  the 
fhield,  is  a  map  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  celeftial  appear¬ 
ances, 

14  Ev  [ASV  rouocv  STB V%\  BV  (T  OvgCtm  BV  Ss  ScLkOLfftfOLV' 

Ei/  <T  stiSbi  riOTAMOIO  (jLzya  <&svo<;  I2KEANOIO. 

The  ancients  loved  to  wrap  up  every  thing  in  myftery  and 
fable :  they  have  therefore  defcribed  Hercules  alfo  with  a 
robe  of  this  fort : 

* 

*4  Iliad.  L.  18.  v.  483.  and  v.  606. 

E  e  e 
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* 

*5  HoiKlXoV  Sl[JLCi  QSgOOV,  TV7T0V  A lt)eg04y  BIKOVOL  K 0<T(J,3  : 

He  was  invefied  with  a  robe ,  which  was  a  type  of  the  heavens } 
and  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  world . 

The  garment  of  Thetis,  which  the  poets  mention  as  given 
her  upon  her  fuppofed  marriage  with  Peleus,  was  a  Pharos 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  that  defcribed  above.  We  may  learn 
from  Catullus,  who  copied  the  ftory,  that  the  whole  alluded 
to  an  hiftorical  picture  preferved  in  fome  tower  :  and  that  it 
referred  to  matters  of  great  antiquity ;  though  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  later  times,  and  afcribed  to  people  of  their 
own  nation. 

16  Pulvinar  vero  Divae  geniale  locatur 
Sedibus  in  mediis ;  Indo  quod  dente  politum 
Tin&a  tegit  rofeo  conchylis  purpura  fuco. 

Haec  veftis  prifcis  hominum  variata  figuris 
Heroum  mira  virtutes  indicat  arte. 

It  contained  a  defcription  of  fome  notable  achievements  in 
the  firft  ages  :  and  a  particular  account  of  the  Apotheofis  of 
Ariadne ;  who  is  defcribed,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning 
of  it,  as  carried  by  Bacchus  to  heaven.  The  flory  is  faid  to 
have  been  painted  on  a  robe,  or  coverlet ;  becaufe  it  was  de¬ 
lineated  upon  a  Pharos :  that  word  being  equivocal,  and  to 
be  taken  in  either  fenfe.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  the  inconfiftency  of  the  Greeks,  who  make  Thefeus  a  par¬ 
taker  in  this  hiftory ;  and  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  acquainted 

15  Nonni  Dionys.  L.  40.  p.  1040. 

16  Catull.  Epithalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  v.  47. 
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with  Ariadne.  If  we  may  credit  Plutarch  Thefeus,  as 
foon  as  he  was  advanced  towards  manhood,  went  by  the  ad- 
vice  of  his  mother  fEthra  from  Troezen  in  quell  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  iEgeus  at  Athens.  This  was  fome  years  after  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition ;  when  Medea  had  left  Jafon,  and  put  her- 
felf  under  the  protection  of  this  fame  iEgeus.  After  having 
been  acknowledged  by  his  father,  Thefeus  went  upon  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Crete  \  where  he  is  faid  to  have  firft  feen  Ariadne, 
and  to  have  carried  her  away.  All  this,  I  fay,  was  done,  after 
Jafon  had  married  Medea,  and  had  children  by  her:  and  after 
fhe  had  left  him,  and  was  come  to  Athens.  But  the  ftory 
of  Ariadne  in  the  above  fpecimen  is  mentioned  as  a  faCt  of  far 
older  date.  It  was  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Medea  in  Greece, 
and  even  to  the  Argonautic  expedition.  It  is  fpoken  of  as  a 
circumftance  of  the  highell  antiquity:  confequently  23  The¬ 
feus  could  not  any  ways  be  concerned  in  it. 

There  is  an  account  in  Nonnus  of  a  Robe  or  Pharos,  which 
Harmonia  is  fuppofed  to  have  worn,  when  fhe  was  vilited  by 
the  Goddefs  of  beauty.  There  was  delineated  here,  as  in  fome 
abovementioned,  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  with  all  the 
Bars.  The  fea  too,  and  the  rivers  were  reprefented  :  and  the 
whole  was  at  the  bottom  furrounded  by  the  ocean. 

17  Plutarch.  Life  of  Thefeus. 

18  Add  to  this,  what  I  have  before  taken  notice  of,  the  great  abfurdity  of  making 
the  Grecian  Argo  the  firft  ftiip  which  failed  upon  the  feas :  Ilia  rudem  curfu  prima 
imbuit  Amphitriten  :  when  the  Poet  at  the  fame  inftant  is  defcribing  Thefeus  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Argo  in  a  Jhip,  and  attended  with  a  fleet  of  Jhips. 

Namque  fluentifono  profpediuns  littore  Diae 
Thefea  cedentem  celeri  cum  clajfle  tuetur, 

Indomitos  in  corde  gerens  Ariadna  furores. 

Catulli.  Epithal.  Pel.  etThet.  v.  52.  See  Famiani  Stradas  Prolus.  L.  3>p.  285. 

E  e  e  2 
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49  n gurrw  Touctv  encLMe  (JLSCOfjLtpuXov,  ct^cpi  Se  yctw 
Ovgaw  e<r<pougw<re  TV7ry  Ke^oLgocyfiem  ol^wv. 

XvfJL(psgTYiv  Se  §oiXct,<r<rout  e<pY\ g floors  <rv£vyi  Fouri, 

K ou  'uroTctfjisg  'urouaXXev'  stt  ctvSgofjLey  Se  fjt^Tuzta 
Tavgopvrjg  pogpovTO  tcegcttrpogojg  eyyXoog  eimv. 

K Oil  mfJLOLTW  UTdflOC  'UTsfav  evyJKwsoio  yiTWQS 

Fhcacuiog  wotikme  'ftegiSgo^ov  ctnvyoc  K otrjw.8. 

All  this  relates  to  a  painting  either  at  Sidon  or  Berytus;  which 
was  delineated  in  a  tower  or  temple,  facred  to  Hermon. 

Orpheus  alludes  to  a  Pharos  of  this  fort,  and  to  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  furniture  of  it,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Robes,  with 
which  Apollo,  or  Dionufus,  is  invefted.  He  fpeaks  of  them 
as  the  fame  Deity. 

30  T ocvtol  Se  'uranct,  TeXem  iegct  <rtcevr)  'urvKocroLvm, 

2w(jlcl  'srXctTTeiv  egiwyng  H eXioio. 

II gooTct  (jcev  ccgyvpeoug  evochiytciov  oucTive<r<n 
YlenXov  (poiwceov,  'urvgi  euceXov,  ccfjcp&ocXe&cu. 

AvTctg  VTregSs  vsfyoio  'urocvouoXs  evgv  kocQoc^ou 

Aegfjioc  'urohvfiKTov  $r\gog  Kara  Sefyov  u^ov, 

Afgwv  SouSotXeoju  fjufjur)[i\  legs  re  'uroXoio. 

E  trot  S'  vKsgOe  vefyvg  •p/gvreov  fymga  fioChe&ou, 
TJu,[Mf)M0(i6i/Toiy  'Wsgiz;  fegvoav  cpogseiv,  fjceyoc  cr^a. 

Evil#,  ot  etc  'ureg&TM  your\g  tyoceQ.w  ccvogafffl 

19  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  41,  p.  1070. 

10  Orphica  ex  Macrobio  Saturn.  L.  1,  c,  18.  p.  202. 
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Xgvreious  outrun  (ZccXy)  poov  Q.Keca/010, 

Avyr\  <T  ournerog  y,  ctvot  Ss  Sgorw  otpL(pifjuyei<rXj 
M otgfjtoiigrj  fovytriv  eTurrofievYi  y.ctrot  yvtcKov 

Ilg0&8  &S8,  tylVYl  <T  OLO  V7T0  fSglMV  CtfJteTgYlTOOV 

louver  atg  wksclvx  kvkXos,  [j.syot  9 -otvf  emSe&ou. 

When  the  Poet  has  thus  adorned  the  Deity,  we  find  towards 
the  conclufion,  that  thefe  imaginary  robes  never  {hew  to  fuch 
advantage  as  in  the  morning.  When  the  fun ,  fays  he,  rifes 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earthy  and  enlightens  the  ocean  with 
his  horizontal  rays  ;  then  they  appear  in  great  fplendour ,  which 
is  increafed  by  the  morning  dew .  All  this  inveftiture  of  the 
Deity  relates  to  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  which  were  de¬ 
lineated  upon  a  31  {kin,  SegptoL  'GToXvgutrov  Srigog,  ftyled  /UTS7rXov. 
This  is  defcribed,  Afgwv  ScufioChZM  {juptYjf,  legs  rs  'sroAoio:  as 


?I  Maps,  and  books  too,  when  writing  was  introduced,  were  made  of  Heins,  called 
<f  tyfegeu.  Tas  /3i£a v$  S'i(pQega.s  xoiAeuai  etiro  tb  nrahatB  in  Lyres.  Herodot.  L.  5. 
£.  58. 

A  Zone  of  curious  imagery  is  given  by  Homer  to  Hercules.  Odyff.  L.  A.  v.  609. 

'X.guareos  nv  reActf/MV,  tv  cc  S'eoceAa  e^yct  'Tervx.ro. 

A  remarkable  pafiage  from  Ifidorus  BaHlides  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandria 
K oa  yccp  ptot  S'ohh  T8S  rn-QocnroiSfJt.tv'di  (pihocrocpeiv,  tvet  y.tx^Mcri,  n  eq-iv  v  uirorrrepos  Jpy?, 
xai  to  eir  avTYt  'mirroiHiXf/.^vov  <LAPOS.  Llarra.  oaoc  ^epexu^vi  ctAAn^oowcas  eQeo- 
A oyvaev,  A ccCmv  ccto  tus  tb  Xa^  nroo^reuxi.  Strom.  L.  6.  p.  767. 

In  the  former  verfes  from  Nonnus  we  may  fee  the  method  of  deviation.  Pharos 
a  tower  is  taken  for  Pharos  a  garment-,  and  this  altered  to  'Xtruv:  and  after  all, 
the  genuine  hiftory  is  difcernible,  notwithftanding  the  veil,  which  is  fpread  over 
it.  The  author  fays,  that  at  the  bottom  eiocAw— 010  Xn-wro?,  of  the  well  woven  gar¬ 
ment,  flowed  from  the  Ocean,  which  furrounded  the  world.  This  is  certainly  a 
mifinterpretation  of  the  term  (fa^os :  and  in  the  original  writings,  whence  thefe  verfes 
were  copied,  the  hiftory  related  to  a  tower :  and  it  was  at  the  foot  4>APOT  ET- 
KATSTOIO  that  the  ocean  beat,  by  which  the  earth  was  encircled. 


a  copy 
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a  copy  and  imitation  of  all  the  celeftial  appearances .  The  whole 
was  depofited  in  a  Pharos  upon  the  fea-fhore,  upon  which 
the  fun  at  his  riling  darted  his  early  rays ;  and  whofe  turrets 
glittered  with  the  dew:  'Tsro  regwv  ct[j,eTgr\TU)i/  (pouvsr  ag  uksolvz 
xvxXog :  from  the  upper  ftory  of  the  tower,  which  was  of  an 
unmeafurable  height,  there  was  an  unlimited  view  of  the 
ocean.  This  vaft  element  furrounded  the  edifice  like  a  zone; 
and  afforded  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  Such,  I  imagine*  is 
the  folution  of  the  enigma. 


T  A  R, 
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TAR,  TOR,  T  A  R  I  T. 

} 

I  Have  taken  notice  of  the  fears  and  apprehenfions,  under 
which  the  firffc  navigators  mull  necefiarily  have  been, 
when  they  traverfed  unknown  feas ;  and  were  liable  to  be 
entangled  among  the  rocks,  and  fhelves  of  the  deep  :  and  I 
mentioned  the  expedients,  of  which  they  made  ufe,  to  ob¬ 
viate  fuch  difficulties,  and  to  render  the  coaft  lefs  dangerous. 
They  built  upon  every  hill,  and  promontory,  where  they 
had  either  commerce  or  fettlement,  obelifks,  and  towers, 
which  they  confecrated  to  fome  Deity.  Thefe  ferved  in  a 
twofold  capacity,  both  as  feamarks  by  day,  and  for  beacons 
by  night.  And  as  people  in  thofe  times  made  only  coafling 
voyages,  they  continually  went  on  ffiore  with  offerings,  in 
order  to  gain  the  affiftance  of  the  God,  whoever  there  pre¬ 
fixed  :  for  thefe  towers  were  temples,  and  oftentimes  richly 
furniffied  and  endowed.  They  were  built  fometimes  on  ar¬ 
tificial  mounds ;  but  generally  on  natural  eminences,  that 
they  might  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance.  They  were  called 
by  the  Amonians,  who  firfi:  ere&ed  them,  1  Tar,  and  Tor; 
the  fame  as  the  Tin  of  the  Chaldees,  which  fignified  both  a 

1  Bochart  Geog.  Sacra.  L.  i.c.  228.  p.  524.  of  Tin. 
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hill  and  tower.  They  were  oftentimes  compounded,  and 
ftyled  Tor-Is,  or  fire  towers :  on  account  of  the  light,  which 
they  exhibited,  and  the  fires,  which  were  preferved  in  them. 
Hence  came  the  turris  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  TVgig,  T vppig,. 
T vgng,  TVg<rog,  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter,  when  the  word 
Tor  occurred  in  ancient  hiftory,  often  changed  to  ?u vgog, 
a  bull ;  and  invented  a  number  of  idle  ftories  in  confequence 
of  this  change.  The  Ophite  God  Ofiris,  the  fame  as  Apollo, 
was  by  the  Amonians  ftyled  Oph-El,  and  Ode -El  r  and 
there  was  upon  the  Sinus  Perficus  a  city  Opis,  where  his  rites 
were  obferved.  There  feems  likewife  to  have  been  a  temple 
facred  to  him,  named  Tor-Opel ;  which  the  Greeks  rendered 
ToLVg07:o7\og.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  fuch  an  oracular  temple  ;  and 
fays,  that  it  was  in  the  ifiand  lcaria  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris  :  2  Ny±<tqv  Imgiov,  mi  isgov  AKoKhuvo;  oiyiov  sv  aim), 
y.cu  /JLOLvreiov  Tavgonoha.  Here,  inftead  of  Ofiris,  or  Mithras, 
the  ferpent  Deity,  the  author  prefents  us  with  Apollo,,  the 
manager  of  bulls. 

One  of  the  principal,  and  moft  ancient  fettlements  of  the 
Amonians  upon  the  ocean  was  at  Gades ;  where  a  prince  was 
fuppofed  to  have  reigned,  named  Geryon.  The  harbour  at 
Gades  was  a  very  fine  one  ;  and  had  feveral  Tor,  or  Towers 
to  direct  fhipping :  and  as  it  was  ufual  to  imagine  the  Deity, 
to  whom  the  temple  was  eredted,  to  have  been  the  builder, 
this  temple  was  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules.  All 
this  the  Grecians  took  to  themfelves  :  they  attributed  the 
whole  to  the  hero  of  Thebes :  and  as  he  was  fuppofed  to 

•  t 

*  Strabo..  L.  16.  p.  iijo. 
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conquer  wherever  he  came,  they  made  him  fubdue  Geryon  ; 
and  changing  the  Tor,  or  Towers,  into  fo  many  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  they  3  defcribe  him  as  leading  them  off  in  triumph  over 
the  Pyranees  and  Alpes,  to  Hetruria,  and  fo  on  to  Calabria. 
From  thence,  for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  he  fwims  them 
over  to  Meffana  in  Sicily  :  and  after  fome  flay  he  fwims  with 
them  through  the  fea  back  again,  all  the  while  holding  by 
one  of  their  horns.  The  bulls  of  Colchis  with  which  Jafon 
was  fuppofed  to  have  engaged,  were  probably  of  the  fame 
nature  and  original.  The  people  of  this  country  were  Amo- 
nians,  and  had  once  a  +  mighty  trade ;  for  the  fecurity  of 
which  they  eredted  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phaiis  towers. 
Thefe  ferved  both  as  light-houfes,  and  temples  ;  and  were 
facred  to  Adorus.  They  were  on  this  account  called  Tyna- 
dor,  whence  the  Greeks  formed  Tyndarus,  Tyndaris,  and 
Tyndaridas.  They  w’ere  built  after  fome,  which  ftood  near 
the  city  5  Paraetonium  of  Egypt ;  and  they  are  alluded  to  by 
the  geographer  Dionyfius  : 

6  Ila^  S e  [av^qv  Uonoi,  (jlbtcl  %8ovcl  TwJa^Jawv, 

KoXyoi  vcu£T&is<riv,  effrihuhs  A lyvmoio. 

Colchis  was  ftyled  Cutaia,  and  had  been  early  occupied  by 
the  fons  of  Chus.  The  chief  city,  whence  the  country  has 
been  in  general  denominated,  was  from  its  fituation  called 

3  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  4.  p.  231. 

4  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.  762. 

s  T uvSoLDioi  o-xottsaoi.  Ptolemseus.  p.  122.  See  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1150. 

6  Dionyfius.  v.  6S8.  Pliny  ftyles  them  oppida. 

Oppida — in  ripa  celeberrima,  Tyndarida,  Circaeum,  &c.  L.  6.  c.  4. 

F  f  f 
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Cal-Chus,  and  Col-Chus,  the  hill,  or  place  of  Chus.  This 
by  the  Greeks  was  rendered  Colchis  :  but  as  travellers  are 
not  uniform  in  exprefiing  foreign  terms,  fome  have  rendered, 
what  was  called  Colchian,  Chalcian,  and  from  Colchus  they 
have  formed  XctAxog,  brafs.  The  Chalcian  towers  being 
moreover  interpreted  Tavgoi,  bulls,  a  ftory  took  its  rife  about 
the  brazen  bulls  of  Colchis.  Befides  this  there  was  in  thefe 
towers  a  conftant  fire  kept  up  for  the  direction  of  fhips  by 
night :  whence  the  bulls  were  faid  to  breathe  fire. 

We  however  fometimes  meet  with  facred  towers,  which 
were  really  denominated  Tauri  from  the  worfhip  of  the  my- 
ftic  bull,  the  fame  as  the  Apis,  and  Mneuis  of  Egypt.  Such 
was  probably  the  temple  of  Minotaurus  in  Crete,  where  the 
7  Deity  was  reprefented  under  an  emblematical  figure  ;  which 
confifted  of  the  body  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull.  In 
Sicily  was  a  promontory  Taurus,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus ;  which  was  called  alfo  Tauromenium.  He  acquaints 
us,  that  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  fent  his  Admiral  with  orders 
'UTOLPOLTtXsiv  ski  Tov  Xotpov  mhzpisvov  T&vgoit)  to  fail  along  the  coaft 
to  the  promontory  named  ’Taurus.  This  Taurus,  he  thinks,  was 
afterwards  named  Tavgopiei/iov,  Tauromenium,  from  the  people 
who  fettled,  and  8  remained  there :  as  if  this  were  the  only 


7  The  Minotaur  was  an  emblematical  reprefentation  of  Menes,  the  lame  as  Ofx- 
ris  •,  who  was  alfo  called  Dionufus,  the  chief  Deity  of  Egypt.  He  was  alfo  the 
fame  as  Atis  of  Lydia,  whole  rites  were  celebrated  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  Rhea, 
and  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  Gruter  has  an  infcription,  M.  D.  M.  IDi£, 
et  ATTIDI  MINOTAURO.  He  alfo  mentions  an  altar  of  Attis  Minoturan- 
nus.  Vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.  n.  6. 

8  Diodor.  Sictil.  L.  16.  p.  411. 
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place  in  the  world  where  people  fettled  and  remained.  It 
was  an  ancient  compound,  and  no  part  of  it  of  Grecian  9  ori¬ 
ginal.  Tauromenium  is  the  fame  as  Menotaurium  reverfed : 
and  the  figure  of  the  Deity  was  varied  exadtly  in  the  fame 
manner;  as  is  apparent  from  the  coins  and  engravings,  which 
have  been  found  in  Sicily.  The  Minotaur  is  figured  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  a  bull ;  the  Tauromen  as  a  bull  with  the 
face  of  a  10  man. 

Among  the  IT  Hetrurians  this  term  feems  to  have  been 
taken  in  a  more  enlarged  fenfe ;  and  to  have  fignified  a  city, 
or  town  fortified.  When  they  fettled  in  Italy,  they  founded 
many  places  of  ftrength ;  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  introduced  the  art  of  fortification.  TvgtririVQi  '5Tgu- 
tov  ztpevgov  rw  T eiyoftoucLV,  Hence  the  word  Tar,  and  Tur, 
is  often  found  in  the  compofition  of  names,  wdiich  relate  to 
people  of  this  country.  They  worfiiiped  the  Sun,  ftyled  Zan, 
and  Zeen;  whofe  temples  were  called  Tur-Zeen:  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  one  of  the  principal  names  by  which  their  country 
was  diflingui died,  was  Turzenia.  The  Scholiafi:  upon  Lyco- 
phfon  mentions  it  as  ccko  T KXr)6ei<rciv  Tvgtrwicu/, 

a  region ,  which  from  Tur- Seen  was  named  Turfenia.  The  Poet 


9  Meen  was  the  moon  :  and  Meno-Taurus  fignified  Taurus  Lunaris.  It  was  a 
facred  emblem,  of  which  a  great  deal  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

10  See  Paruta’s  Sicilia  nummata. 

”  Tvoi^o  'mepiZoA.os  is  rgj^as.  Hefych.  From  whence  we  may  infer,  that  any 
place  furrounded  with  a  wall  or  fortification  might  be  termed  a  Tor  or  Turns. 

T ocp%coviov  'woXa  Tuppima;.  Stephan.  Byzant. 

11  Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  717. 

,}  Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  1242. 

The  Poet  fays  of  fFneas,  LlaA^  'orAa.wrw  Several  Tv? annex,  v.  J239. 

'  F  f  f  2 
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above  takes  notice  of  two  perfons  by  the  names  of  Tarchon, 
and  Turfeen.  I+  T agyuv  rs,  kou  'Tvgtrrivog,  cuQuvsg  A vuoi.  From. 
Tarchon  there  was  a  city  and  diftrkd  named  ISTarcunia; 
from  whence  came  the  family  of  the  Tarquins,  or  Tar- 
quinii,  fo  well  known  in  the  hiftory  of  16  Rome.  The  Amo- 
nians  efteemed  every  emanation  of  light  a  fountain  ;  and 
ftyled  it  Ain,  and  Aines :  and  as  they  built  lighthoufes  upon 
every  ifland  and  infular  promontory,  they  were  in  confequence 
of  it  called  Aines,  Agnes,  Inis,  Inefos,  Nefos,  Nees :  and 
this  will  be  found  to  obtain  in  many  different  countries  and 
languages.  The  Hetrurians  occupied  a  large  track  of  fea- 
coaft ;  on  which  account  they  worfhiped  Pofeidon  :  and  one 
of  their  principal  cities  was  Pofeidonium.  They  erected  upon 
their  fhores  towers  and  beacons  for  the  fake  of  their  navi¬ 
gation,  which  they  called  Tor-ain  :  whence  they  had  a  {fill 
further  denomination  of  Tur-aini,  and  their  country  was 
named  Tur-ainia;  the  T vpfanct  of  the  later  Greeks.  All 
thefe  appellations  are  from  the  fame  object,  the  edifices  which 
they  erected :  even  Hetruria  feems  to  have  been  a  compound 
of  Ai-tur  ;  and  to  have  fignified  the  land  of  Towers. 

Another  name  for  buildings  of  this  nature  was  Turit,  or 
Tirit ;  which  fignified  a  tower  or  turret.  I  have  often  men¬ 
tioned,  that  temples  have  been  miftaken  for  Deities,  and 
places  for  perfons.  We  have  had  an  inilance  of  this  above  ; 
where  Tarchon,  and  Turfenus  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
founders  of  colonies.  Torone  was  a  place  in  Macedonia; 

14  Lycophron.  v.  1248. 

15  T aPKUvitx.  'ujoAu  Tupp vi'iS'os  ctiro  T a^avoi'  to  eftvixov  T ospjtt/wos.  Steph..  Byzant. 

16  Strabo  L.  5.  p.  336.  Tccpxuvcci  udp  u  T ccoxvvlo.  n  'oroAis. 
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and  fignifies  literally  the  Tower  of  the  Sun.  The  Poets  have 
formed  out  of  it  a  female  perfonage ;  and  fuppofed  her  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  17  Proteus.  So  Amphi-Tirit  is  merely 
an  oracular  tower.  This  too  has  by  the  Poets  been  changed 
to  a  female,  Amphitrite  ;  and  made  the  wife  of  Neptune. 
The  name  of  Triton  is  a  contraction  of  Tirit-On  ;  and  fig- 
nifies  the  tower  of  the  Sun,  like  Torone  :  but  a  Deity  was 
framed  from  it,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man  upwards,  but  downwards  to  have  been  like  a 
fifh.  From  this  emblematical  reprefentation  we  may  judge 
of  the  figure  of  the  real  Deity  in  thefe  temples ;  and  be  af- 
fured,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  Atargatis  and 
Dagon.  The  18  Hetrurians  were  thought  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  trumpets :  and  in  their  towers  upon  the  fea- 
coafi:  there  were  people  appointed  to  be  continually  upon  the 
watch  both  by  day  and  night ;  and  to  give  a  proper  fignal, 
if  any  thing  happened  extraordinary.  This  was  done  by  a 
blaft  from  the  trumpet :  and  Triton  was  hence  feigned  to 
have  been  Neptune’s  trumpeter.  He  is  accordingly  de- 
fcribed  by  Nonnus, 

19  T vgmiVYjg  (Zzgv$87rov  zyjtw  tfoCkxifyoL  SwAao-cn^;- 

as  poffeffmg  the  deep-toned  trumpet  of  the  Hetrurian  mam. 
However  in  early  times  thefe  brazen  infiruments  were  but 
little  known  :  and  people  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  what 

17  Lycophron.  v.  n  6.  See  Plate  VI. 

'H  Tov&mi,  ywv  r/^&n-gso?.  Scholia  ibidem. 

18  Typprm  ca.A7rilya.,  Tatianus  Afiyrius.  p.  243; 

*9  L.  17.  p.  468... 

10 
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was  near  at  hand,  the  conchs  of  the  fea,  which  every  Brand 
afforded.  By  founding  thefe  they  gave  dgnals  from  the  top 
of  the  towers,  when  any  fhip  appeared  :  and  this  is  the  im¬ 
plement,  with  which  Triton  is  more  commonly  furnifhed. 
The  ancients  divided  the  nights  into  different  watches ;  the 
lad:  of  which  was  called  cockcrow  :  and  in  confequence  of 
this  they  kept  a  cock  in  their  Tirat,  or  Towers,  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  the  dawn.  Hence  this  bird  was  facred  to  the  Sun, 
and  named  Alebtor,  A  AsttTwg  :  which  fee  ms  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  out  of  the  titles  of  that  Deity,  and  of  the  tower  fet 
apart  for  his  fervice :  for  all  thefe  towers  were  temples. 
Thofe  ftyled  Tritonian  were  oracular  ;  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  application  made  by  the  Argonauts.  What  Homer  at¬ 
tributes  to  Proteus,  Pindar  aferibes  to  Triton.  40  Ma vtsv&tqu 
i s  dog  'urcig  O Hgu)Tev$y  kou  'UTcl^cl  T^irwi/  roig 

A^yovavraig.  Paufanias  mentions  a  tradition  of  a  21  Triton 
near  Tanagra,  who  ufed  to  moled:  women,  when  they  were 
bathing  in  the  fea  ;  and  who  was  guilty  of  other  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  He  was  at  lad:  found  upon  the  beach  overpowered 
with  wine  ;  and  there  flain.  This  Triton  was  properly  a 
Tritonian,  a  pried:  of  one  of  thefe  temples  :  for  the  priefts 
appear  to  have  been  great  tyrants,  and  oftentimes  very  bru¬ 
tal.  This  perfon  had  ufed  the  natives  ill  ;  who  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  him,  when  overpowered  with  liquor,  and  put  him  to 
death. 

The  term  Tor  in  different  parts  of  the  world  occurs  fome- 
times  a  little  varied.  Whether  this  happened  through  mif- 

40  Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  754. 

41  Paufanias.  L.  9.  p.  749. 
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take,  or  was  introduced  for  facility  of  utterance,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  temple  of  the  Sun,  Tor  Heres,  in  Phenicia  was 
rendered  TgiY]gr\g,  Trieres :  the  promontory  Tor-Ope-On  in 
Caria,  Triopon  :  Tor-Hamath  in  Cyprus,  Trimathus :  Tor- 
Hanes  in  India,  Trinelia  :  Tor-Chom,  or  Chomus,  in  Palef- 
tine,  Tricomis.  In  ancient  times  the  title  of  Anac  was  often 
conferred  upon  the  Deities ;  and  their  temples  were  ftyled 
Tor  Anac,  and  Anac-Tor.  The  city  Miletus  was  named 
22  Anadtoria  :  and  there  was  an  I-Ieroiim  at  Sparta  called 
Avoutrogov,  Anadtoron  ;  where  Caftor  and  Pollux  had  parti¬ 
cular  honours,  who  were  peculiarly  ftyled  Anadtes.  It  was 
from  Tor- Anac  that  Sicily  was  denominated  Trinacis  and 
Trinacia.  This  in  procefs  of  time  was  ftill  farther  changed 
to  Trinacria  ;  which  name  wTas  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  tri¬ 
angular  form  of  the  iftand.  But  herein  was  a  great  miftake : 
for  the  more  ancient  name  was  Trinacia.  Homer  expreftes 
it  Thrinacia. 

23  O 7T7T0T£  JV)  'UTgttTOV  'UTzhCL'T^  BVS^yea.  PrjOC 
SglVCLKiy  VY}(TM. 

This  name  originally  did  not  relate  to  the  ifland  in  general, 
but  to  a  part  only  ;  and  that  a  fmall  diftridt  near  i£tna. 
This  fpot  had  been  occupied  by  the  firft  inhabitants,  the 
Cyclopians,  Leftrygons,  and  Sicani :  and  it  had  this  name 

11  Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  524. 

Agiftg  S'e  toi  fxa^.a.  xoiXov  avuxTipov.  Callimachus.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  77. 

*5  Homer.  Odyff.  A.  v.  105.  Strabo  fuppofes  Trinacis  to  have  been  the  modem 
name  of  the  ifland-,  forgetting  that  it  was  prior  to  the  time  of  Homer.  L.  6.  p.  407 : 
he  alfo  thinks,  that  it  was  called  Trinacria  from  its  figure :  which  is  a  miftake. 

from 
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from  fome  facred  tower,  which  they  built.  Callimachus  calls 
it  mifta^enly  Trinacria;  but  fays  that  it  was  near  iEtna,  and 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  Sicani. 

2+  A  vs  <T  ag  A  itvci, 

A  vs  Ss  Tgipoutgfy  Xixctmv  eoog. 

The  ifland  Rhodes  was  called  25  Trinacia,  which  was  not 
triangular  :  fo  that  the  name  had  certainly  differed  a  varia¬ 
tion ;  and  had  no  relation  to  any  figure.  The  city  Trachin, 
T gct'fciv,  in  Greece  was  properly  Tor-chun,  turns  facra  vel 
regia,  like  Tarchon  in  Hetruria.  Chun  and  Chon  were 
titles,  faid  peculiarly  to  belong  to  Hercules  :  26  T ov  'HgowXiriv 
<pn<ri  jcoltol  rr\v  Aiyvznuv  SiolKsktov  Kwvot  A eys&ou.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  find  that  this  place  was  facred  to  Hercules :  that  it 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  27  founded  by  him  ;  and  that  it 
was  called  28  Heraclea. 

I  imagine  that  the  trident  of  Pofeidon  was  a  miflaken  im¬ 
plement  3  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
Deity,  to  whom  it  has  been  by  the  Poets  appropriated. 
Both  the  towers  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  beacons,  which 
flood  above  them,  had  the  name  of  Tor-ain.  This  the  Gre¬ 
cians  changed  to  Triaina,  Tgiouva,,  and  fuppofed  it  to  have 
been  a  three  pronged  fork.  The  beacon  or  Torain  confided 

*  # 

*+  Hymn  to  Diana,  v.  56.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  Callimachus  wrote  Tp ivxxict. 

15  Pliny.  L.  5.  c.  31. 

16  Etymolog.  Magn. 

*7  Stephanus  Byzant. 

18  T pa%w,  ti  vvv  'Hgctxteict  xa?&[x£vn.  Hefych.  or,  as  Athenasus  rc  prefents  it 
more  truly,  rrjvT gct%ttviccv  xxteofJLtw*  L.  11.  p.  462. 
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of  an  iron  or  brazen  frame,  wherein  were  three  or  four  tines, 
which  ftood  up  upon  a  circular  balls  of  the  fame  metal. 
They  were  bound  with  a  hoop  :  and  had  either  the  figures 
of  Dolphins,  or  elfe  foliage  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
Thefe  filled  up  the  vacant  fpace  between  the  tines ;  and 
made  them  capable  of  holding  the  combuftible  matter,  with 
which  they  were  at  night  filled.  This  inftrument  was  put 
upon  a  high  pole,  and  hung  Hoping  fea-ward  over  the  bat¬ 
tlements  of  the  tower,  or  from  the  ftern  of  a  fhip :  with  this 
they  could  maintain  either  a  fmoke  by  day,  or  a  blaze  by 
night.  There  was  a  place  in  Argos  named  *9  Triaina; 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from  the  trident  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  tower,  and  the  true  name  Tor- 
ain^  as  may  be  fhewn  from  the  hiftory,  with  which  it  is  at¬ 
tended.  For  it  ftood  near  a  fountain ;  though  a  fountain  of 
a  different  nature  from  that,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing.  The  waters  of  Amumone  rofe  here  :  which  Amumone 
is  a  variation  from  Amim-On,  the  waters  of  the  Sun.  The 
ftream  rofe  clofe  to  the  place  ;  which  was  named  Tor-ain 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  fountain. 

Cerberus  was  the  name  of  a  place,  as  well  as  Triton,  and 
Torone,  though  efteemed  the  dog  of  hell.  We  are  told  by 
30  Eufebius  from  Plutarch,  that  Cerberus  was  the  Sun  :  but 
the  term  properly  fignified  the  temple,  or  place  of  the  Sun. 
The  great  luminary  was  ftyled  by  the  Amonians  both  Or, 

19  Tpiaivx  TC7TC5  Apy&s'  erGot  t nv  Tpiaivu"  oflvv  e^ycrev  0  FIocuS'mi'-,  aufyivopevos  tv? 
Aui >y.Ct)vr\,  xcu  evGus  xa.r  ixiiva  vSup  ave^Avaiv}  0  vccu  TM  e7rr/.Ayatv  A fAvy.u- 

v*s.  Scholia  in  Euripidis  P  hoe  niff.  v.  195. 

30  Eufebius.  Pra;p.  Evang.  L.  3.  c.  11.  p.  113. 
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and  Abor  ;  that  is,  lights  and  the  parent  of  light :  and  Cer¬ 
berus  is  properly  Kir- Abor,  the  place  of  that  Deity.  The 
fame  temple  had  different  names  from  the  diverfity  of  the 
God’s  title,  who  was  there  worfhiped.  It  was  called  Tor- 
Caph-El  ;  which  was  changed  to  juft  as  Cahen- 

Caph-El  was  rendered  xvi loxeQCLhos :  and  Cerberus  was  from 
hence  fuppofed  to  have  had  three  heads.  It  was  alfo  ftyled 
Tor-Keren,  Turris  Regia;  which  fuffered  a  like  change 
with  the  word  above,  being  expreffed  Tgucotgtffos :  and  Cahen 
Ades  or  Cerberus  was  from  hence  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
triple -headed  monfter.  That  thefe  idle  figments  took  their 
rife  from  names  of  places,  ill  expreffed,  and  mifinterpreted, 
may  be  proved  from  Palasphatus.  He  abundantly  fhews, 
that  the  miftake  arofe  from  hence ;  though  he  does  not  point 
out  precifely  the  mode  of  deviation.  He  firft  fpeaks  of  Ge~ 
ryon,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  three  heads,  and  was 
thence  ftyled  r guceQofcog.  31  Hy  Ss  toiqvSb  t aro*  woKis  sg'ii/  ev 
tw  E vtjiva  'urovTu  T gimgwia.  mXsusi/Y]  /A.  The  purport  of  the 
fables  about  Geryones  is  this .  There  was  upon  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus  a .  city  named  Tricar enia  :  and  from  thence  catne  the  hiflory 
F Yjgvovz  T8  Tgimgwz,  of  Geryon  the  dricarenian ,  which  was  in¬ 
terpreted ,  a  man  with  three  heads .  He  mentions  the  fame 
thing  of  Cerberus.  52  Asyvn  /uf£gi  KegSegz,  xvm  w,  sygav 
rgeiQ  xsqoChct.;'  $Yihov  <5 s  on  mi  £tq;  cltco  ty)$  ^roXsoog  sxh) $r\ 
T pmgrivog,  uxnteg  0  F yigvovrjg.  They  fay  of  Cerberus ,  that  he 
was  a  dog  with  three  heads :  but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  fo 
called  from  a  city  named  Tricaren ,  or  Tricareitia ,  as  well  as 
Geryones .  Palsephatus  fays  very  truly  that  the  ftrange  notion 

5'  Palnephatus.  p.  56. 

n  Paiaephatus.  p.  96. 


arofe 
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arofe  from  a  place.  But  to  ftate  more  precifely  the  grounds 
of  the  miftake,  we  muft  obferve  that  from  the  ancient  Tor- 
Caph-El  arofe  the  blunder  about  Tgucepothog  ;  as  from  Tor- 
Keren,  rendered  Tricarenia,  was  formed  the  term  TgimgrjVOg ; 
and  thefe  perfonages  in  confequence  of  it  were  defcribed  with 
three  heads. 

As  I  often  quote  from  Palaephatus,  it  may  be  proper  to 
fay  fomething  concerning  him.  He  wrote  early  :  and  feems 
to  have  been  a  ferious,  and  fenlible  perfon  ;  one,  who  faw 
the  abfurdity  of  the  fables,  upon  which  the  theology  of  his 
country  was  founded.  In  the  purport  of  his  name  is  figni- 
fied  an  antiquarian ;  a  perfon,  who  dealt  in  remote  re- 
fearches  :  and  there  is  no  impoffibility,  but  that  there  might 
have  cafually-  arifen  this  correfpondence  between  his  name 
and  writings.  But,  I  think,  it  is  hardly  probable.  As  he 
wrote  againft  the  mythology  of  his  country,  I  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  that  Uc/JhctHpcaog,  Palaephatus,  was  an  affirmed  name, 
which  he  took  for  a  blind,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
perfecution  :  for  the  nature  of  his  writings  made  him  liable 
to  much  ill  will.  One  little  treatife  of  33  Palaephatus  about 
Orion  is  quoted  verbatim  by  the  Scholiafl  upon  34  Homer, 
who  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  quotation  from  Euphorion.  I  fhould 
therefore  think,  that  Euphorion  was  the  name  of  this 
writer :  but  as  there  were  many  learned  men  fo  called,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  author  of  this 
treatife. 

Homer,  who  has  conftruded  the  nobleft  poem,  that  was 

53  Palaephatus.  p.  20. 

34  Iliad.  X.  v.  486. 
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ever  framed,  from  the  ftrangeft  materials,  abounds  with  alle¬ 
gory  and  myfterious  defcription.  He  often  introduces  ideal 
perfonages,  his  notions  of  which  he  borrowed  from  edifices, 
hills,  and  fountains ;  and  from  whatever  favoured  of  wonder 
and  antiquity.  He  feems  fometimes  to  blend  together  two 
different  characters  of  the  fame  thing,  a  borrowed  one,  and  a 
real ;  fo  as  to  make  the  true  hiftory,  if  there  fhould  be  any 
truth  at  bottom,  the  more  extraordinary,  and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  thofe 
gigantic  youths,  fo  celebrated  by  the  Poets,  were  two  lofty 
towers.  They  were  building  to  Alohim,  called  35  Aloeus ; 
but  were  probably  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  They 
are  fpoken  of  by  Pindar  as  the  fons  of  Iphimedeia ;  and  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fiain  by  Apollo  in  the  ifiand  Naxos.. 

36  E*  ts  Na£w 

0am  $a mu  AiTra^a  IcpifjLeSeiag  'arcahg 
Qtov,  mi  <rs ,  ToXfjLcteig  E^/aAra  ctva%. 

They  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  ftyles  them  yqysvei£y 
or  earthborn  :  and  his  defcription  is  equally  fine. 

37  Kou  f  sTs%sv  ho  'ttctih,  fjumdctiiu  h.  yeve&riv,, 

Qrov  t  ou/tiSsqu,  ruikeuX eyxou  r  E#/oAtjiv' 

Ovg  Sy\  (jlwi?ov£  geifwgos  agsgoc, 

Ka  1  tjtoKv  mKhizzg  (jlstcc  ye  #A vrov 
E moogoi  yotg  roiys •,  mi  euvecLnriyeeg  wqlv 
E vgog,  drag  fjirjuog  ye  yeve&riv  emogyviou 

33  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  324. 

56  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  243. 

37  Homer.  Odyff.  A.  v.  306. 
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Homer  includes  Orion  in  this  defcription,  whom  he  men¬ 
tions  elfe  where  :  and  feems  to  borrow  his  ideas  from  a  fimilar 
object,  fome  tower  or  temple,  that  was  facred  to  him.  Orion 
was  Nimrod,  the  great  hunter  in  the  Scriptures,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Nebrod.  He  was  the  founder  of  Babel,  or  Babylon; 
and  is  reprefented  as  a  gigantic  perfonage.  The  author  of 
the  Pafchal  Chronicle  fpeaks  of  him  in  this  light.  38 
Ihywra,  tod  ty\v  Ba EvKooviolt/  ktktolvtcl — omvot  mXsfTiv  Qgiuvoi. 
He  is  called  Alorus  by  Abydenus,  and  Apollodorus ;  which 
was  often  rendered  with  the  Amonian  prefix  Pelorus.  Homer 
defcribes  him  as  a  great  hunter ;  and  of  an  enormous  feature, 
even  fuperior  to  the  Aloeidas  above  mentioned. 

59  T 01/  Js  (jlst  Qgiuvct.  TlsXugiov  eursvorjpci, 

Qrjgctg  op*  eiXevnoi  mr  oL<r<paSs\ov.  KeifJiuvx. 

The  Poet  ftyles  him  Pelorian;  which  betokens  fomething  vafl, 
and  is  applicable  to  any  towering  perfonage,  but  particularly 
to  Orion.  For  the  term  Pelorus  is  the  name,  by  which  the 
towers  of  Orion  were  called.  Of  thefe  there  feems  to  have  been 
one  in  Delos :  and  another  of  more  note,  to  which  Homer 
probably  alluded,  in  Sicily;  where  Orion  was  particularly  re¬ 
verenced.  The  {freight  of  Rhegium  was  a  dangerous  pafs  : 
and  this  edifice  was  ere&ed  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe,  who 
were  obliged  to  go  through  it.  It  flood  near  Zancle ;  and 

30  Chron..  Pafchale.  p  36. 

Ne^cocT  —  ■x.a.hacriv.  Cedrenus.  p.  14; 

39  Homer.,  OdyfC  A.  v.  571.. 
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was  called  40  Pelorus,  becaufe  it  was  facred  to  Alorus,  the 
fame  as  41  Orion.  There  was  likewife  a  river  named  from 
him,  and  rendered  by  Lycophron  +*  Elorus.  The  tower  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo;  but  more  particularly  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  He  informs  us,  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  place,  Orion  there  relided ;  and  that  among  other  works, 
he  raifed  this  very  mound  and  promontory,  called  Pelorus 
and  Pelorias,  together  with  the  temple,  which  was  fituated 
upon  it.  43  £2 giwvcL  'urgovyuvou  to  mra  ty\v  IIsAw^aJa  mpem 

CtKgUTnglOV,  KCtl  TO  TSfJLSVOS  Td  UoTSl  StiPQS  mTOtTKSVXTOU,  Tl[JLUy,£VOV 
Vito  tup  eyyugiuv  $ia.<psgovTu$.  We  find  from  hence,  that  there 
was  a  tower  of  this  fort,  which  belonged  to  Orion :  and  that 
the  word  Pelorion  was  a  term  borrowed  from  thefe  edifices, 
and  made  ufe  of  metaphorically,  to  denote  any  thing  ftu- 
pendous  and  large.  The  defcription  in  Homer  is  of  a  mixed 
nature  :  wherein  he  retains  the  ancient  tradition  of  a  gigantic 
perfon  ;  but  borrows  his  ideas  from  the  towers  facred  to  him. 
I  have  taken  notice  before,  that  all  temples  of  old  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  oracular ;  and  by  the  Amonians  were  called  Pator 
and  Patara.  This  temple  of  Orion  was  undoubtedly  a  Pator; 

40  Strabo.  L.  3.  p.  259. 

41  Alorus  was  the  firft  king  of  Babylon;  and  the  fame  perfon  as  Orion,  and  Nim¬ 
rod.  See  Radicals,  p.  9.  notes. 

1,1  EA £; 6a  ov  sx^aAAei  'zjotov.  Lycophron.  v.  1033. 

'PeiQguv  'EAwg-y  'zrrpoaQiv.  Idem.  v.  1  184.  'O  'woTxy.os  o'EAwoos  ecr%£  to  orofxx 
ctiro  t iv os  ftxatAwi  EAmph.  Schol.  ibid.  There  were  in  Sicily  many  places  of  this 
name;  EleS'iov  'EAcooiov.  Diodorus.  L.  13.  p.  148.  Elorus  Caftellum.  Fazellus. 
Dec.  1.  L.  4.  c.  2. 

Via  Helorina.  'EAwpcs  xs-oAi?.  Cluver.  Sicilia  Antiqua.  L.  1.  c.  13.  p.  186. 

43  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  4.  p.  2 84. 
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to  which  mariners  reforted  to  know  the  event  of  their  voyage, 
and  to  make  their  offerings  to  the  God.  It  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count  ftyled  Tor  Pator  ;  which  being  by  the  Greeks  expreffed 
Tgi7TCLTwg>  tripator,  gave  rife  to  the  notion,  that  this  earth- 
born  giant  had  three  fathers. 

QglUV  Tgl7TCtTtt)g  0L7T0  (JLYlT£gO$  OLvOogS  yOUY]S, 

Thefe  towers  near  the  fea  were  made  ufe  of  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  weather,  and  to  obferve  the  heavens :  and  thofe, 
which  belonged  to  cities,  were  generally  in  the  Acropolis,  or 
higher  part  of  the  place.  This  by  the  Amonians  was  named 
Bofrah  ;  and  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  other  cities, 
is  known  to  have  been  fo  denominated.  But  the  Greeks  by 
an  unavoidable  fatality  rendered  it  uniformly  45  fivgcru,  burfa, 
a  Ikin  :  and  when  fome  of  them  fucceeded  to  Zancle  46  in 
Sicily,  finding  that  Orion  had  fome  reference  to  Ouran  or  Ou- 
ranus,  and  from  the  name  of  the  temple  (TgL7TciToog)  judging 
that  he  muft  have  had  three  fathers,  they  immediately  went 
to  work  in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  different  ideas.  They 
accordingly  changed  Ouran  to  47  sgeiv ;  and  thinking  the  mif- 
conftrued  hide  /3 vg<rct  no  improper  utenfil  for  their  purpofe, 
they  made  thefe  three  fathers  cooperate  in  a  moft  wonderful 
manner  for  the  produ&ion  of  this  imaginary  perfon;  inventing 


44  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  13.  p.  536. 

45  Kgct«  y.tarv.  J'e  tw  rarohiv,nooc(>o7ro?ii?i  w  exciXsi’  (Suotrav,  opgus  Ixctm;  ogQiX. 

Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1189. 

See  alfo  Juftin.  L.  18.  c.  5.  and  Livy.  L.  34.  c.  62. 

46  'Zx'}  xA 7i  'gtcAis  — olttq  'ZJxyx?v'j  ts  ynys vs?,  Stephan.  Byzant. 

47  Oupew  by  the  Dorians  was  expreffed  Ovpav, 

'the 
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the  moft  flovenly  legend,  that  ever  was  devifed.  48  Tgeig  fteoi) 
tu  (TQctyenog  fioog  (ivg<rr)  evksgY}<mv,  mi  e%  otvTr\g  Qgiwv  eysvsro. 
Tres  Dei  in  bovis  ma&ati  pelle  minxerunt,  et  inde  natus  eft 
Orion. 


Scholia  in  Lycophron.  v.  328. 

v  —  JcaTct  rpoir'nv  ra  a  g/s  00  cctto  Ta  uptwv  s^iv  olttq  i^opictf  ra  apriacu  tw  S'S'Ji 
ev  t)i  @vpcni9  nut  ysisaSx/  uvtov.  Etymolog.  Mag.  Qpiocv, 


T  I  T 


(  4*7  ) 


T  I  T  and  T  I  T  H. 

WHEN  towers  were  fituated  upon  eminences  falhioned. 

very  round,  they  were  by  the  Amonians  called  Titli ; 
which  anfwers  to  *n  in  Hebrew,  and  to  1  *nr0i),  and  rnQog 
in  Greek.  They  were  fo  denominated  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a  woman’s  breafl ;  and  were  particularly  facred  to 
Orus,  and  Ofiris,  the  Deities  of  light,  who  by  the  Grecians 
were  reprefented  under  the  title  of  Apollo.  Hence  the  fum- 
mit  of  Parnaffus  was  1  named  Tithorea  from  Tith-Or  :  and 
hard  by  was  a  city,  mentioned  by  Paufanias,  of  the  fame 
name  ;  which  was  alike  facred  to  Orus,  and  Apollo.  The 
fame  author  takes  notice  of  a  hill  near  Epidaurus,  called 
3  T irSsiov  ogog  A noKKmog.  There  was  a  fummit  of  the  like 
nature  at  Samos,  which  is  by  Callimachus  ftyled  the  breaft 
of  Parthenia  :  4  A locfyo'^ov  vS'oLTi  [m^ov  HagSeviYig.  Mounds  of 

'  rnGi.u,  /ucc^o;.  Hefychius. 

x  Paufanias.  L.  io.  p.  878. 

3  Open — 0  SvTn  baov  ovoiAOL^satv  e(p  vycov,  rwr/.ayT«  / e  ex.'xAsiTo  Mvortov.  Paufan. 

L.  2.  p.  170. 

4  Callimach.  Hymn  in  Delon,  v.  48.  M x^oi  often  taken  notice  of  by  Xeno¬ 
phon.  Aranas.  L,.  4.  p.  3 20.  A  hill  at  Lefbos.  Ev  AecrCtf  x.A eivns  Eperu 
ttvyom  MAXTCh.  Athenaeus.  L>.  3.  p.  111.  E %ei  ev  <x.vt<u  xcti  you^-ov.  Polyb. 
L.  1.  p.  57. 
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this  nature  are  often  by  Paufanias,  and  Strabo,  termed  from 
their  refemblance  5  pccfoeifeig.  Tithonus,  whofe  longevity  is 
fo  much  celebrated,  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  thefe 
Arudhires,  a  Pharos  facred  to  the  fun,  as  the  name  plainly 
(hews.  Tith-On  is  ^ag'og  jjAfn,  the  mount  of  the  b  Sun .  As 
he  fupplied  the  place  of  that  luminary,  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  beloved  by  Aurora,  and  through  her  favour  to  have  lived 
many  ages.  This  indeed  is  the  reverfe  of  that,  which  is  fa¬ 
bled  of  the  7  Cyclopes,  whofe  hiflory  equally  relates  to  edi¬ 
fices.  They  are  faid  to  have  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  Apollo, 
and  to  have  been  llain  by  his  arrows  :  yet  it  will  be  found  at 
bottom  of  the  fame  purport.  The  Cyclopian  turrets  upon 
the  Sicilian  fhore  fronted  due  eaft :  and  their  lights  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  have  been  extinguished  by  the  rays  of  the  riling 
Sun.  This,  I  imagine,  is  the  meaning  of  Apollo’s  flaying 
the  Cyclopes  with  his  arrows.  Tethys,  the  ancient  Goddefs 
of  the  fea,  was  nothing  elfe  but  an  old  tower  upon  a  mount; 
of  the  fame  Shape,  and  eredted  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as 
thofe  above.  On  this  account  it  was  called  Tith-Is,  pctfog 
'GTVgog.  Thetis  feems  to  have  been  a  tranfpofltion  of  the  fame 
name ;  and  was  probably  a  Pharos,  or  Firetower  near 
the  fea. 

Thefe  mounts,  Ao<po/  (JLO&oeiSeig,  were  not  only  in  Greece  ; 

5  Strabo  mentions  in  Cyprus,  A^ca8as  titoAis  *— ■  y-ott  epos  fj.u^otiS'is  OXupLiros, 
L.  14.  p.  1001. 

6  The  Circean  promontory  in  Italy  feems  to  have  been  named  Tit-On  •,  for  the 

bay  below  is  by  Lycophron  ftyled  Titonian.  Titwviov  ts  v.  1275.  Rivers 

and  feas  were  often  denominated  from  places,  near  which  they  flowed. 

7  Of  the  Cyclopes  I  fhall  hereafter  treat  at  large. 
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but  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  moft  parts  of  the  world.  They 
were  generally  formed  by  art  ;  being  compofed  of  earth, 
raifed  very  high ;  which  was  doped  gradually,  and  with  great 
exadfriefs :  and  the  top  of  all  was  crowned  writh  a  fair  tower. 
The  fituation  of  thefe  buildings  made  them  be  looked  upon 
as  places  of  great  fafety  :  and  the  reverence,  in  which  they 
were  held,  added  to  the  fecurity.  On  thefe  accounts  they 
were  the  repofitories  of  much  wealth  and  treafure  :  in  times 
of  peril  they  were  crowded  with  things  of  value.  In  Affyria 
was  a  temple  named  Azara  ;  which  the  Parthian  plundered, 
and  is  faid  to  have  carried  off  ten  thoufand  talents :  8  K ou 
Y\ge  Tochoinwv  [jLVgiMV  y&£cw.  The  fame  author  mentions  two 
towers  of  this  fort  in  Judea,  not  far  from  Jericho,  belonging 
to  Ariftobulus  and  Alexander,  and  flyled  9  FoL^opvXctKtoc  twv 
Tvgavwv :  which  were  taken  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  war 
with  the  Jews.  There  were  often  two  of  thefe  mounds  of 
equal  height  in  the  fame  inclofure  ;  fuch  as  are  defcribed  by 
jofephus  at  Machaerus  near  fome  warm  fountains.  He  men¬ 
tions  here  a  cavern  and  a  rock  ;  10  (T7tY\hcLiov — tjj  -Ersr^a 

<ncs7rofJLEVQi/'  ratmjf  amdsv  citravei  [xag'oi  Jbo  ouiexpriv,  aA- 
Xr\Xm  oXiytf  fosfCdTes  :  and  above  it  two  round  hills  like  breafls , 
at  no  great  dijlance  frotn  each  other.  To  fuch  as  thefe  Solo¬ 
mon  alludes,  when  he  makes  his  beloved  fay,  ”  I  am  a  wall , 
and  my  breafts  like  towers.  Though  the  word  nan  Chumah, 
or  Comah,  be  generally  rendered  a  wall ;  yet  I  fhould  think 

8  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1980.  Azara  fignified  a  treafure. 

9  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1106. 

10  Bell.  Jud.  L.  7.  p.  417, 

"  Canticles,  c.  8.  v,  10. 
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that  in  this  place  it  fignified  the  ground,  which  the  wall  fur- 
rounded  :  an  inclofure  facred  to  Cham,  the  Sun,  who  was 
particularly  worfhiped  in  fuch  places.  The  Mizraim  called 
thefe  hills  Typhon,  and  the  cities,  where  they  were  ere&ed, 
Typhonian.  But  as  they  flood  within  enclofures  facred  to 
Chom,  they  were  alfo  ftyled  Choma.  This,  I  imagine,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  place,  and  in  fome  others  ; 
where  the  text  alludes  to  a  different  nation,  and  to  a  foreign 
mode  of  worfhip.  In  thefe  temples  the  Sun  was  principally 
adored,  and  the  rites  of  fire  celebrated :  and  this  feems  to 
have  been  the  reafon,  why  the  judgment  denounced  againfi 
them  is  uniformly,  that  they  fhall  be  deflroyed  by  fire.  If 
we  fuppofe  Comah  to  mean  a  mere  wall,  I  do  not  fee  why 
fire  fhculd  be  fo  particularly  deflined  againfi  a  part,  which 
is  the  leaf!  combuflible.  The  Deity  fays,  12  I  will  kindle  a 
fire  in  the  wall  of  Damafcus .  13  I  will  feml  a  fire  on  the  wall 

of  Gaza.  14  I  will  fend  a  fire  on  the  wall  of  Tyrus.  15  I  will 
kindle  a  16  fire  in  the  wall  of  Rabbah .  As  the  crime,  which 
brought  down  this  curfe,  was  idolatry,  and  the  term  ufed  in 
all  thefe  inflances  is  Chomah  ;  I  fhould  think  that  it  related 
to  a  temple  of  Chom,  and  his  high  places,  called  by  the 
Greeks  M$ol  [AOLfoetSsig ;  and  to  thefe  the  fpoufe  of  Solomon 
certainly  alludes,  when  fhe  fays,  syoo  kou  01  (au 

11  Jeremiah,  c.  49.  v.  27. 

M  Amos.  c.  1.  v.  7. 

14  Amos.  c.  1.  v.  jo. 

,s  Amos.  c.  1.  v.  14. 

16  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  many  of  the  very  ancient  temples  there  was  a  tradition 
of  their  having  fuffered  by  lightning. 
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cog  'UTVgyoi.  This  will  appear  from  another  paflage  in  Solo¬ 
mon,  where  he  makes  his  beloved  fay,  17  W e  have  a  little 
fifler,  and  flee  hath  no  breajls .  If  jhe  he  a  Com  ah,  we  will  build 
upon  her  a  palace  of  fiver.  A  palace  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  built  upon  a  wall ;  though  it  may  be  inclofed  with  one. 
The  place  for  building  was  a  Comah,  or  eminence.  It  is 
faid  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah,  that  18  on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he 
built  much.  Ophel  is  literally  Pytho  Sol,  the  Ophite  Deity 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan.  What  is  here  termed  a  wall,  was  a 
Comah,  or  high  place,  which  had  been  of  old  ere&ed  to  the 
fun  by  the  Jebufites.  This  Jotham  fortified,  and  turned  it 
to  advantage  ;  whereas  before  it  was  not  ufed,  or  ufed  for  a 
bad  purpofe.  The  ground  fet  apart  for  fuch  ufe  was  gene¬ 
rally  oval ;  and  towards  one  extremity  of  the  long  diameter, 
as  it  were  in  the  focus,  were  thefe  mounds  and  towers  erected.. 
As  they  were  generally  royal  edifices,  and  at  the  fame  time 
held  facred  ;  they  were  termed  Tarcbon,  like  Tarchonium  ia 
Hetruria :  which  by  a  corruption  was  in  later  times  rendered 
Trachon,  There  were  two  hills  of  this  denomina¬ 

tion  near  Damafcus ;  from  whence  undoubtedly  the  Regia 
Trachonitis  received  its  name  :  19  vjsgmvrca  Ss  otvTi]g  (Aa- 
(JLOunta)  Svo  XeyofjLsvoi  T ^c&ycoveg.  Thefe  were  hills  with 
towers,  and  muff  have  been  very  fair  to  fee  to.  Solomon 
takes  notice  of  a  hill  of  this  fort  upon  10  Lebanon ,  looking  to¬ 
ward  Damafcus  \  which  he  fpeaks  of  as  a  beautiful  ftru&ure, 

17  Canticles,  c.  8.  v.  8. 

18  2  Chron.  c.  27.  v.  3.. 

19  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1096. 

40  Canticles,  c.  7.  v.  4. 

The 
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The  term  Trachon  feems  to  have  been  ftill  further  fophifli- 
cated  by  the  Greeks,  and  exprefled  Agoutoov,  Dracon  :  from 
whence  in  great  meafure  arofe  the  notion  of  treafures  being 
guarded  by  11  Dragons.  We  read  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hef- 
perides  being  under  the  protection  of  a  fleeplefs  ferpent :  and 
the  golden  fleece  at  Colchis  was  entrufted  to  fuch  another 
guardian  ;  of  which  there  is  a  fine  defcription  in  Apol¬ 
lonius. 

22  Hvgysg  eicro^s<&£  Kvtqlscs  Aiyitcco, 

AA<to£  tb  vkiosv  Agsog,  to8i  KCfJotg  sir*  axgyjg 
n.e7rTCL[JLevov  <py\yoio  Agcttcwn,  t sgotg  cuvov  ih&ou, 

A fjipg  ottiTTrsvEi  $s$o/.r)[JLsvog'  ovSe  oi  Yipcig, 

O v  Kvetp&g  r^vfJLog  vvvog  avouhoL  Scl^voltou  o<T(T£. 

Nonnus  often  introduces  a  dragon  as  a  protestor  of  virginity: 
watching  while  the  damfelf  flumbered,  but  fleeplefs  itfelt  : 
23  'TflryaA srjg  ctygvnvov  Q7Ti7rT£VTrigu.  jcogsirig  :  and  in  another  place 
he  mentions  24  tygxgov  £%eig  ctiteXe^ov  0<piv.  Such  a  one 
guarded  the  nymph  Chalcomeda,  25  HoigdmKW  ctyoL^oio  fioYiQoog. 
The  Goddefs  Proferpine  had  two  26  dragons  to  protect  her,  by 
the  appointment  of  her  mother  Demeter. 


Pervenit  ad  Draconis  fpekmcam  ukimam, 

Cuftodiebat  qui  thefauros  abditos.  Phaedrus.  L.  4.  Fab.  19. 
See  Macrobius.  Saturn.  L.  1.  c.  20.  of  dragons  guarding  treafures. 
11  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  2.  v.  405. 

15  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L,  14.  p.  408. 
l*  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  33.  p.  840. 
ss  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  35.  p.  876. 

15  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  6.  p.  186. 


Such 
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Such  are  the  poetical  reprefentations :  but  the  hiflory  at 
bottom  relates  to  facred  towers,  dedicated  to  the  fymbolical 
worfhip  of  the  ferpent ;  where  there  was  a  perpetual  watch, 
and  a  light  ever  burning.  The  Titans,  T naves,  were  pro¬ 
perly  Titanians ;  a  people  fo  denominated  from  their  wor¬ 
fhip,  and  from  the  places,  where  it  was  celebrated.  They 
are,  like  Orion  and  the  Cyclopians,  reprefented  as  gigantic 
perfons  :  and  they  were  of  the  fame  race,  the  children  of 
Anak.  The  Titanian  temples  were  ftately  edifices,  erected  in 
Chaldea,  as  well  as  in  lower  Egypt,  upon  mounds  of  earth, 
Ao<poi  (JUx^osiSeis ,  and  facred  to  Hanes ;  Titolhs,  and  Titclvss 
are  compounds  of  Tit-Hanes;  and  fignify  literally  fJLCLfog 
the  conical  hill  of  Orus.  They  were  by  their  fituation  ftrong, 
and  probably  made  otherwife  defenfible. 

In  refpedt  to  the  legends  about  dragons,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
the  ancients  fometimes  did  wilfully  mifreprefent  things,  in  or¬ 
der  to  increafe  the  wonder.  Iphicrates  related,  that  in  Mauri¬ 
tania  there  were  dragons  of  fuch  extent,  that  grafs  grew  upon 
their  backs:  *7  A ^cutortoLS  rs  Asysf  fJLsyaXzs,  kou  'sroctv  S7ri- 
7re<pvxsvai.  What  can  be  meant  under  this  reprefentation  but 
a  Dracontium,  within  whofe  precin&s  they  encouraged  ver¬ 
dure  ?  It  is  faid  of  Taxiles,  a  mighty  prince  in  India,  and  a 
rival  of  Porus,  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  fhewed  him  every  thing  that  was  in  his  country  curious, 
and  which  could  win  the  attention  of  a  foreigner.  Among 
other  things  he  carried  him  to  fee  a  58  Dragon,  which  was  fa¬ 
cred 

47  Strabo  L.  17.  p.  1183. 

43  Er/g  to<5  xai  viriftyvtS)  L \iovu<t&  a^aA^a,  w  I vSoi  eQuov.  Apcixctiv 

fJLflXOS  TJZil’lCL7rh$pOV'  S'i  fv  /CC//Afc>,  tV  XgYlfAVU  @<X Os/,  V^'ilXcu  U7 Tip 

'TUV 
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cred  to  Dionufus ;  and  itfelr  efteemed  a  God.  It  was  of  a 
ftupendous  fize,  being  in  extent  equal  to  five  acres ;  and  re- 
fided  in  a  low  deep  place,  walled  round  to  a  great  height. 
The  Indians  offered  facrifices  to  it:  and  it  was  daily  fed  by 
them  from  their  flocks  and  herds ;  which  it  devoured  at  an 
amazing  rate.  In  fhort  my  author  fays,  that  it  was  treated 
rather  as  a  tyrant,  than  a  benevolent  Deity,  Two  Dragons  of 
the  like  nature  are  mentioned  by  49  Strabo;  which  are  faid  to 
have  refided  in  the  mountains  of  Abifares,  or  Abiofares  in  In¬ 
dia:  the  one  was  eighty  cubits  in  length,  the  other  one  hundred 
and  forty.  Similar  to  the  above  is  the  account  given  by  Pofi- 
donius  of  a  ferpent,  which  he  faw  in  the  plains  of  Mac?^a,  a  re¬ 
gion  in  Syria;  and  which  he  ftyles  30  S 'goucovTot.  'UTSwJttKQTCt  vexgov. 
He  fays,  that  it  was  about  an  acre  in  length ;  and  of  a  thick- 
nefs  fo  remarkable,  as  that  two  perfons  on  horfeback  when 
they  rode  on  the  oppofite  fides,  could  not  fee  one  another. 
Each  fcale  was  as  big  as  a  fhield :  and  a  man  might  ride  in 
at  its  mouth.  What  can  this  defcription  allude  to,  this 
SgciKoov  'ureTTooms,  but  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Ophite  temple  ; 
which  is  reprefented  in  this  enigmatical  manner  to  raife  ad- 

rcav  ctv.peav  xai  uvv.Xictxs  tch  Iifooi  ay  shat  xtA.  Maximus  Tyr. 

Diflert.  8.  c.  6.  p.  85. 

*9  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1022. 

30  Max^a  'zuiS'iov.  Hr  tBtcj  J'e  TJcaeiSx'viOr  l^opei  tcv  Araxorra.  'zzevncoxoTa.  opez- 
fhn’cti  vexpoi’i  aysS'ov  71  xxi  'srAgfbani'.,  'vya.p/oi  cTs,  a'crb’  ’nrireccs  wenecuvev  -zixpx- 

cya:  Ta5  aAAwAys  fxm  xa9 o^czv"  %jxcu.x  sfg,  co~’  eepr^nrev  JVfaa  9<x/,  T))S  cf  £  (poAiS'cs  Ae- 
-ttiS'o.  exa~M’  virerccipsaccv  Sxrgy.  Strabo.  L.  1  6.  p.  1095.  The  epithet '37?7rr&»x&’s 
could  not  properly  be  given  to  a  ferpent :  but  to  a  building  decayed,  and  in  ruins 
nothing  is  more  applicable.  A  ferpent  creeps  upon  its  belly,  and  is  even  with  the 
ground,  which  he  goes  over  •,  and  cannot  fall  lower.  The  moderns  indeed  delineate 
dragons  with  legs :  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  cuftomary  among  the  ancients. 

miration  ? 
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miration  ?  The  plains  of  Macra  were  not  far  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  Hermon  ;  where  the  Hivites  refided  ;  and 
where  ferpent-worfhip  particularly  prevailed.  The  Indian 
Dragon  abovementioned  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  probably  a  temple,  and  its  environs ;  where  a 
fociety  of  priefls  refided,  who  were  maintained  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  who  worfhiped  the  Deity  under  the  femblance  of  a 
ferpent.  Tityus  mufl  be  ranked  among  the  monfiers  of  this 
clafs.  He  is  by  the  Poets  reprefented  as  a  flupendous  Being, 
an  earthborn  giant ; 

31  Terrae  omniparentis  alumnum, 

-  per  tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 

Porrigitur. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  he  was  a  tower,  eredted  upon  a  co¬ 
nical  mount  of  earth,  which  flood  in  an  enclofure  of  nine 
acres.  He  is  faid  to  have  a  vulture  preying  upon  his  heart, 
or  liver;  immortale  jecur  tondens.  The  whole  of  which 
hiflory  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  who  mentions  two  vultures 
engaged  in  tormenting  him. 

?*  Kcti  T itvov  siftov  Taw  sgtKvfeog  viov, 

KsifJLsm  sv  i iWefw*  o<T  S7r  bvvscl  ksito  'urehsQgci' 

31  Virgil.  iEneis.  L.  6.  v.  595. 

3i  Homer.  Odyfi".  L.  A.  v.  575. 

Quintus  Calaber  ftyles  him  -ro-aAuTrgAeS^os- 

n«Au7reAg0^os  exeno  xara  %Qovos  tvpuTreS'oio.  L.  3.  v.  395. 

Tnuov  fj.tya.Vi  ov  p  trexev  ye 
Ai  EA apv)t  S'e  xai  a 41  eAo^eucraTo  Taix. 

Apollon.  Rhodius.  L.  1.  v.  761. 

I  i  i  Vvtcb 
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T V7rs  is  [JLiv  smTBgSs  'uroLgnfjLSvoi  rpvLg  smgoVy 
A sgrgop  monsg,  oi*  ovz  cc^a^vvsro  j(sg<rt. 

The  fame  ftory  is  told  of  Prometheus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  expofed  upon  Mount  Caucafus  near  Colchis ;  with  this 
variation,  that  an  eagle  is  placed  over  him,  preying  upon  his 
heart.  Thefe  ftrange  hiftories  are  undoubtedly  taken  from 
the  fymbols  and  devices,  which  were  carved  upon  the  front 
of  the  ancient  Amonian  temples ;  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
Egypt.  The  eagle,  and  the  vulture,  were  the  inlignia  of 
that  country  :  whence  it  was  called  Ai-Gupt,  and  33  Aetia> 
from  Ait  and  Gupt,  which  fignified  an  eagle  and  vulture. 
Ait  was  properly  a  title  of  the  Deity,  and  lignified  heat :  and 
the  heart,  the  center  of  vital  heat,  was  among  the  Egyptians 
ftyled  3+  Ait  :  hence  we  are  told  by  35  Orus  Apollo,  that  a 
heart  over  burning  coals  was  an  emblem  of  Egypt.  The 
Amonians  dealt  much  in  hieroglyphical.  reprefentations. 
Nonnus  mentions  one  of  this  fort,  which  feems  to.  have  been 
a  curious  emblem  of  the  Sun.  It  was  engraved  upon  a  jaf- 
per,  and  worn  for  a  bracelet.  Two  ferpents  entwined  toge¬ 
ther,  with  their  heads  different  ways,  were  depi&ed  in  a  fe- 
micircular  manner  round  the  extreme  part  of  the  gem.  At 

33  Aiyv7nos  —  exAnOn  Muaoipoc  —  x.cu  Aepia,  xai  FIorcc/iUTi ?,  xau  AETIA,  ootto 
vivos  IvSb  Aevy.  Stephanus  Byzant. 

Euftathius  mentions,  Ka<  Asr/a,  coiro  vivos  Iv/'a  Am?  xvA..  In  Dionyfrum.  v. 

239.  p.  42- 

34  Orus  Apollo  ftyles  it  in  the  Ionian  manner  H0.  L.  1.  c.  7.  p.  10.  Tod's  H0 
xapdta, 

35  Aiyvirvov  de  ypctpw r€st  3-uiuiia.vvgiov  ■x.ouoy.evov  ^coypcccpuiTiy  xcci  si tccym  x.ctpf'iccv., 
E*  1.  c.  22.  p.  38..  It  alfo  Signified  an  eagle.. 

7  th^ 
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the  top  between  their  heads  was  an  eagle  ;  and  beneath  a 
facred  carriage,  called  Cemus. 

36  A isrog  y\v  rsiogy  oire  'urXocrvv  Y\eg<x.  tsijlvui/, 

Ogdog,  syihouw  [Aerrvyv  vm> 

*T ’tyupoLi/rig  'urregvyuv  'GTitrvgwv  rergci^vyi  ky\[ uw. 

Tj]  [jl&v  %cu)6og  idTmg  energe^e. 

The  hiflory  of  Tityus,  Prometheus,  and  many  other  poeti¬ 
cal  perfonages,  was  certainly  taken  from  hieroglyphics  mif- 
underflood,  and  badly  explained.  Prometheus  was  wor- 
fhiped  by  the  Colchians  as  a  Deity  ;  and  had  a  temple  and 
high  place,  called  37  IlgT^a.  Typaowa,  upon  Mount  Caucafus : 
and  the  device  upon  the  portal  was  Egyptian,  an  eagle  over 
a  heart.  The  magnitude  of  thefe  perfonages  was  taken  from 
the  extent  of  the  temple  inclofures.  The  words,  per  tota 
novem  cui  jugera  corpus  porrigitur,  relate  to  a  garden  of  fo 
many  acres.  There  were  many  fuch  inclofures,  as  I  have 
before  taken  notice :  fome  of  them  were  beautifully  planted, 
and  ornamented  with  pavilions  and  fountains,  and  called 
Paradifi.  One  of  this  fort  flood  in  Syria  upon  the  river 
38  Typhon,  called  afterwards  Orontes.  Places  of  this  nature 
are  alluded  to  under  the  defcription  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Hefperides,  and  Alcinous ;  and  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 

% 

36  See  the  whole  in  Nonnus.  L.  5.  p.  148.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  winged 
machine,  which  is  called  Kvi/ms,  from  Cham  the  Sun.  Hence  the  notion  of  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  horfes  of  the  fame. 

37  Kau)ca<78  zv  wii/j-Qiai,  T vtpxovm  otz  'z&ZTgw.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  2.  v.  1214. 

38  Typhon  was  a  high  place;  but  reprefented  as  a  Giant,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
thunderftruck  here,  near  the  city  Antioch.  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1090.  Here  was 
Nvjw. <f>caoy,  v7niA<xtov  t <  Izpov.  p.  19 1. 

Im  • 
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Such  were  thofe  at  Fhaneas  in  Paleftine;  and  thofe  beautiful 
gardens  of  Daphne  upon  the  Orontes  abovementioned ;  and 
in  the  fhady  parts  of  Mount  Libanus.  Thofe  of  Daphne 
are  defcribed  by  Strabo,  who  mentions,  39  Msyct  r s  mi  otjwj- 
gstpeg  ct7\<rog,  SiappsofjLevov  'UTYiycniQig  iiouriv  sv  (jistru  is  oc<rvAov 
TSfJLevog,  mi  vswg  AnoKhuvog  mi  Agr sfjuiog.  There  was  a  fine 
wide  extended  grove ,  which  jheltered  the  whole  place  \  and  which 
was  watered  with  numberlefis  fountains .  hi  the  centre  of  the 
whole  was  a  fianEluary  and  afiylum ,  fiacred  to  Artemis  and 
Apollo .  The  Groves  of  Daphne  upon  the  mountains  Herasi 
in  Sicily,  and  the  garden  and  temple  at  bottom  were  very 
noble  ;  and  are  finely  defcribed  by  40  Diodorus. 

I  have  taken  notice  that  the  word  igotmv,  draco,  was  a 
miftake  for  Tarchon,  T CLgywv  :  which  was  fometimes  ex- 
prefled  Tgoc'goov  ;  as  is  obfervable  in  the  Trachones  at  Da- 
mafcus.  When  the  Greeks  underftood  that  in  thefe  temples 
people  worfhiped  a  ferpent  Deity,  they  concluded  that  Tra- 
chon  was  a  ferpent :  and  hence  came  the  name  of  Draco  to 
be  appropriated  to  fuch  an  animal.  For  the  Draco  was  an 
imaginary  Being,  however  afterwards  accepted  and  under¬ 
ftood.  This  is  manifeft  from  Servius,  who  diftributes  the 
ferpentine  fpecies  into  three  tribes  ;  and  confines  the  Draco 
folely  to  temples :  41  Angues  aquarum  funt,  ferpentes  terra- 
rum,  Dracones  templorum.  That  the  notion  of  fuch  ani- 

39  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1089.  He  mentions  a  place  near  the  fountains  of  the  river 
Orontes  called  Paradifos  :  M e%pi  v.ca  vwv  tb  Ooovtb  'tnvyw,  at  nrhycnov  to  ts  Ae~- 
Cca'B  xca  T8  'zra.pa.cisio-B.  L.  16.  5.  1 096. 

40  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  4.  p.  283. 

41  Servii  Comment,  in  Virgil.  iEneid.  L.  2.  v.  204., 
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mals  took  its  rife  from  the  temples  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  efpecially  from  the  Trachones,  T gcc^cavsg,  at  Da- 
mafcus,  feems  highly  probable  from  the  accounts  above  :  and 
it  may  be  rendered  ftill  more  apparent  from  Damafenus,  a 
fuppofed  hero,  who  took  his  name  from  the  city  Damafene, 
or  Damafcus.  He  is  reprefented  as  an  earthborn  giant,  who 
encountered  two  dragons :  42  Kcti  yQovog  ol%7\ztqv  via ,  fyaKQii- 
Topovcv  Aa(JLa<rr\va.  One  of  the  monfters,  with  which  he 
fought,  is  defcribed  of  an  enormous  fize,  'UTznit\)tQnariteKe6gQ<; 
opig,  a  ferpent  in  extent  of  fifty  acres :  which  certainly,  as  I 
have  before  infinuated,  muft  have  a  reference  to  the  grove 
and  garden,  wherein  fuch  Ophite  temple  flood  at  Damafcus. 
For  the  general  meafurement  of  all  thefe  wonderful  beings 
by  43  jugera  or  acres  proves  that  fuch  an  eftimate  could  not 
relate  to  any  thing  of  folid  contents ;  but  to  an  enclofure  of 
that  fuperficies.  Of  the  fame  nature  as  thefe  was  the  gigan¬ 
tic  perfonage,  fuppofed  to  have  been  feen  at  Gades  by  Cleon 
Magnefius.  He  made,  it  feems,  no  doubt  of  Tityus  and 
other  fuch  monfters  having  exifted  :  for  being  at  Gades,  he 
was  ordered  to  go  upon  a  certain  expedition  by  Hercules : 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  iftand,  he  faw  upon  the  fhore  a 
huge  fea-man,  who  had  been  thunderftruck,  and  lay  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  ground :  44  tqvtqv  'urXsQga  pLM  'srevre  |U,aA i$a 

sKey/sir 

42  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  25.  .p.  (368. 

45  Tot  jugera  ventre  prementem.  Ovid  of  the  Pytho  of  Parnaftus.  Met.  L,.  1. 
v.  459- 

See  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  695.  He  fays,  the  extent  related  to  the  place,  evQct 
0  Tituos  ereQ n. 

44  cn$  cTg  au9/ s  s TCtwxeiy  (t qv  KAtwra)  £s  t«  TaSnoccj  avfyct  eupeiv  ^otXaaam  EK- 

nEflTQXOTA 
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£77 eye IV'  and  his  dime?ifions  were  not  lefs  than  Jive  acres .  So 
Typhon,  Caanthus,  Orion,  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  by 
lightning.  Orpheus  too,  who  by  Tome  is  faid  to  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women,  by  others  is  repre- 
fented  as  fiain  by  the  bolt  of  Jupiter:  and  his  epitaph  im¬ 
ports  as  much. 

45  ©£j ygvtroXvgYiV  rriS'  Ogpeoi  Movrou  s0a*vj/oy, 

Ov  KTctvev  i\J tifisiosy  Zevg  d^oXoevTi  fieXei. 

All  thefe  hiftories  relate  to  facred  inclofures  ;  and  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  ferpent,  and  rites  of  fire,  which  were  pra&ifed  with¬ 
in  them.  Such  an  inclofure  was  by  the  Greeks  ftyled 46  Tepevog, 
and  the  mound  or  high  place  Toxpog  and  tv[jl?os  ;  which  had 
often  a  tower  upon  it,  efteemed  a  fan&uary  and  afylum.  Ly- 
cophron  makes  Caflandra  fay  of  Diomedes,  47  TTMBOS 
S  avTov  extrorrei :  the  temple ,  to  which  he  Jhall  Jly ,  Jhall  fave  him. 
In  procefs  of  time  both  the  word  TV/Jt&og,  as  well  as  Txpog, 
were  no  longer  taken  in  their  original  fenfe ;  but  fuppofed 
uniformly  to  have  been  places  of  fepulture.  This  has  turned 
many  temples  into  tombs :  and  the  Deities,  to  whom  they 
were  facred  have  been  reprefented  as  there  buried.  There 
was  an  Orphic  Dracontium  at  Lefbos ;  where  a  ferpent  was 

nEnTHKOTA  £$  rnv  ynv *  tutov  -ra-AeO^a.  /ulsv  zmvri  f €7re%eiv,  xepxvvaoQevTct 
£e  u7ro  tu  B-eu  xcciecrBat.  Paufan.  L.  io.  p.  806. 

45  Diogenes  Laertius.  Procem.  p.  5. 

46  Te Repos’  iegov  %wpiov  cKpwpiarfJt.ei'ovOeu).  Scholia  in  Homer.  II.  L.  I\  v.  696. 

K on  Ttpitvo?  'nrs^i7rucf'ov  Apojxhcuoio  K ocvcoCh.  Dionyfius.  Ilegntyns.  v.  13. 

AauXov  renews  at  Daphne  upon  the  Orontes.  See  above,  p.  428. 

47  Lycophron.  v.  613. 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  going  to  devour  the  remains  of  Or¬ 
pheus  :  and  this  temple  being  of  old  ftyled  Petra,  it  was  fabled 
of  the  ferpent  that  he  was  turned  into  ftone. 

+8  Hie  ferus  expofitum  peregrinus  anguis  arenis 
Os  petit,  et  fparfos  ftillanti  rore  capillos. 

Tandem  Phoebus  adeft:  morfufque  inferre  parantem 
Arcet ;  et  in  lapidem  ridlus  ferpentis  apertos 
Congelat ;  et  patulos,  ut  erant,  indurat  hiatus. 

All  the  poetical  accounts  of  heroes  engaging  with  dragons 
have  arifen  from  a  mifconception  about  thefe  towers  and 
temples ;  which  thofe  perfons  either  founded,  or  elfe  took  in 
war.  Or  if  they  were  Deities,  of  whom  the  ftory  is  told ; 
thefe  buildings  were  erected  to  their  honour.  But  the  Greeks 
made  no  diftin&ion.  They  were  fond  of  Heroifm  ;  and  in¬ 
terpreted  every  ancient  hiftory  according  to  their  own  preju¬ 
dices  :  and  in  the  moft  fimple  narrative  could  find  out  a  mar¬ 
tial  achievement.  No  colony  could  fettle  any  where,  and 
build  an  Ophite  temple,  but  there  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  contention  between  a  hero  and  a  dragon.  Cadmus,  as  I 
have  fhewn,  was  deferibed  in  conflict  with  fuch  a  one  near 
Thebes  ;  whofe  teeth  he  fowed  in  the  earth ; 

49  oSbvrois 

Aonoio  fycMQVTog,  ov  ooyvyiri  m 
K aS[jLQgy  ot  Evgwirw  &$\[jLevog  eirapjcws, 

II  B(pve. 

Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  n.  v.  56. 

*9  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  3,  v.  117 6. 
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Serpents  are  faid  to  have  infefted  50  Cyprus,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  its  firft  inhabitants  :  and  there  was  a  fearful  dra¬ 
gon  in  the  ide  of  51  Salamis.  The  Python  of  Parnaflus  is 
well  known,  which  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  have  {lain,  when 
he  was  very  young :  a  dory  finely  told  by  Apollonius. 


51  Zlg  ‘Wore  wer gouri  vro  freigoifii  Tlcigi/Yirroio 
AsA (pvvr\v  ro^otn  we'kwgiov  e^evoo^e, 

Kxgog  eon/,  en  yvfjivog,  en  w7\ ompoun  yeyriQug. 

After  all,  this  dragon  was  a  ferpent  temple;  a  tumbos,  rvfx&og, 
formed  of  earth,  and  efteemed  of  old  oracular.  To  this  Hy- 
ginus  bears  witnefs.  53  Python,  Terrae  filius,  Draco  ingens. 
Hie  ante  Apollinem  ex  oraculo  in  monte  Parnafio  refponfa 
dare  folkus  eft.  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  difpute  between 
Apollo  and  the  Dragon  was  about  the  privilege  of  the  place. 
5+  0 1  AsA (pon/  §eo"hoyoi  vofjLi£%<riv  evrctvOct  wore  wgog  opiv  rw 
©sw  wegi  T8  {Jia^iriv  y ever 6 cu.  From  hence  we  may 

perceive,  that  he  was  in  reality  the  Deity  of  the  temple ; 
though  the  Greeks  made  an  idle  diftin&ion :  and  he  was 
treated  with  divine  honours.  55  IlvQoi  {lev  sv  0  0  Ek- 

6iog  $gri<rKeverou,  mi  rs  Otpeocg  r]  wuvY\yvgig  mrcLyye7<kercu 
n vQiol.  it  is  faid  moreover,  that  the  feventh  day  was  ap- 


50  S’  stt  speev  A icts  qeuyoov  otpiuSea.  Kxnrpov. 

Parthenius,  as  corredted  by  Vofiius.  See  Notes  to  Pompon.  Mela.  p.  391. 

51  Lycophron.  v.  no. 

S1  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  2.  v.  707. 

53  Hyginus.  Fab.  140. 

54  Plutarch,  de  Oraculorum  defedtu.  v.  1.  p.  417. 

55  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  29. 
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pointed  for  a  feftival  in  the  temple,  and  celebrated  with  a 
Paean  to  the  ferpent. 

We  often  read  of  virgins,  who  were  expofed  to  dragons, 
and  fea-monfters ;  and  of  dragons,  which  laid  wafte  whole 
provinces,  till  they  were  at  length  by  fome  perfon  of  prowefs 
encountered,  and  flam.  Thefe  hiftories  relate  to  women, 
who  were  immured  in  towers  by  the  fea-fide  ;  and  to  Ban¬ 
ditti,  who  got  poffefilon  of  thefe  places,  from  whence  they 
infefted  the  adjacent  country.  The  57  author  of  the  Chroni- 
con  Pafchale  fuppofes,  that  Andromeda,  whom  the  Poets 
defcribe  as  chained  to  a  rock,  and  expofed  to  a  fea-monfter, 
was  in  reality  confined  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  a  Petra  ot 
another  fort.  Thefe  dragons  are  reprefented  as  fleeplefs  ; 
becaufe  in  fuch  places  there  were  commonly  lamps  burning, 
and  a  watch  maintained.  In  thofe  more  particularly  fet 
apart  for  religious  fervice,  there  was  a  fire,  which  never 
went  out. 

58  Irreftin&a  focis  fervant  altaria  flammas. 

The  dragon  of  Apollonius  is  ever  watchful. 

OjJs  01  ‘S}[JLClg, 

Ov  nvsQotg  rtfofjioc  mog  ctvoudect  Japura*  o<r<rs* 

What  the  Poet  ftyles  the  eyes  of  the  Dragon,  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  through 
which  the  fire  appeared.  Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  in  the 


56  Prolegomena  to  the  Pyth.  Odes  of  Pindar. 

57  P.  39- 

58  Silius  Ital.  L.  3.  v.  29. 


temple 
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temple  of  Amon,  there  was  a  59  light  continually  burning. 
The  like  was  obfervable  in  other  temples  of  the 60  Egyptians. 
Paufanias  mentions  the  lamp  of  Minerva  61  Polias  at  Athens, 
which  never  went  out :  the  fame  cuftom  was  kept  up  in  moil 
of  the  62  Prutaneia.  The  Chaldeans  and  Perfians  had  facred 
hearths ;  on  which  they  preferved  a 63  perpetual  fire.  In  the 
temple  of G+  Apollo  Carneus  at  Cyrene  the  fire  upon  the  altar 
was  never  fuffered  to  be  extinguijfhed.  A  like  account  is 
given  by  Said  Ebn  Batrick  of  the  facred  fire,  which  was  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  great  temple  at 65  Aderbain  in  Armenia.  The 
Nubian  Geographer  mentions  a  nation  in  India,  called  66  Cai- 
machitas,  who  had  large  Puratheia,  and  maintained  a  per¬ 
petual  fire.  According  to  the  Levitical  law,  a  conftant  fire 
was  to  be  kept  up  upon  the  altar  of  God.  67  The  fire  Jhall  be 
ever  burning  upon  the  altar  :  it  Jhall  never  go  out. 

From  what  has  preceded,  we  may  perceive,  that  many 
perfonages  have  been  formed  out  of  places.  And  I  cannot 
help  fufpedling  much  more  of  ancient  hiftory,  than  I  dare 
venture  to  acknowledge.  Of  the  mythic  age  I  fuppofe  al- 
moft  every  circumftance  to  have  been  imported,  and  adopted; 
or  elfe  to  be  a  fable.  I  imagine,  that  Chiron,  fo  celebrated 

59  Avyvov  aaCecrov.  Plutarch  de  Defedl.  Orac.  Vol.  i.  p.410. 

60  Porphyr.  de  Abftinentia.  L.  2. 

61  L.  1.  p.  63. 

61  To  St  ?iu%viov  tv  FI pvTccvtiu.  Theoc.  Idyl.  21.  v.  36. 

llurcs  n  (ptFyos  atp^nov  v.ty,Xr\jj.tvov .  iEfch.  Xowtpo^or.  v.  268. 

6}  See  Plyde  Relig.  Vet.  Perfarum  :  and  Stanley  upon  the  Chaldaic  religion. 

6+  Aei  cTg  to;  atvccov  'urvo.  Callimach.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  84. 

65  Vol.  2.  p.  84. 

66  Clima.  4.  p.  213. 

67  Leviticus,  c.  6.  v.  13.  Plence  the  fuA ocpopiu-,  a  cuftom,  by  which  the  people 
were  obliged  to  carry  wood,  to  replenifh  the  fire  when  decaying. 

9  for 
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for  his  knowledge,  was  a  mere  perfonage  formed  from  a 
tower,  or  temple,  of  that  name.  It  flood  in  Theffaly  ;  and 
was  inhabited  by  a  fet  of  priefts,  called  Centauri.  They 
were  fo  denominated  from  the  Deity  they  worfhiped,  who 
was  reprefented  under  a  particular  form.  They  ftyled  him 
Cahen-Taur  :  and  he  was  the  fame  as  the  Minotaur  of  Crete, 
and  the  Tauromen  of  Sicilia;  confequently  of  an  emblema¬ 
tical  and  mixed  figure.  The  people,  by  whom  this  wor- 
fhip  was  introduced,  were  many  of  them  Anakim ;  and  are 
accordingly  reprefented  as  of  great  ftrength  and  ftature.  Such 
perfons  among  the  people  of  the  eaft  were  ftyled  6i  Nephe- 
lim  :  which  the  Greeks  in  after  times  fuppofed  to  relate  to 
veq>s7\Y\,  a  cloud.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  defcribed  the 
Centaurs  as  born  of  a  cloud  :  and  not  only  the  Centaurs, 
but  Ixion,  and  others,  were  reputed  of  the  fame  original. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Nephelim  flood  in  Theffaly,  and  is 
mentioned  by  69  Palaephatus  ;  but  through  the  mifconcep- 
tions  of  his  countrymen  it  was  expreffed  Nephele, 

a  cloud.  The  Grecians  in  general  were  of  this  race  ;  as  will 
be  abundantly  fhewn.  The  Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron,  men¬ 
tions,  that  the  defcendants  of  Hellen  were  by  a  woman  nam¬ 
ed  Nephele,  whom  Athamas  was  fuppofed  to  have  married. 
70  A8oi[j<.oig  0  AioXs  'EA Xy\vos  'UTou;  ex  NspeA r\g  yenct  EAA rj?, 
koli  Ogttjov.  The  author  has  made  a  diftindtion  between 
Helle,  and  Hellen ;  the  former  of  which  he  defcribes  in  the 

68  It  is  faid  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  thofe  days  ■, 
and  alfo  after  that.  Genefis.  c.  6,  v.  4.  The  word  in  the  original  for  giants  is 

Nephelim. 

69  C.  2.  p.  6. 

70  V.  22. 
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feminine.  By  Phrixus  is  meant  Phryx,  who  paffed  the 

Hellefpont,  and  fettled  in  Aha  minor.  However  obfcured 
the  hiftory  may  be,  I  think  the  purport  of  it  is  plainly  this, 
that  the  Hellenes,  and  Phrygians  were  of  the  Nephelim  or 
Anakim  race.  Chiron  was  a  temple,  probably  at  Nephele 
in  Theffalia,  the  moft  ancient  feat  of  the  Nephelim.  His 
name  is  a  compound  ol  Chir-On,  in  purport  the  fame  as  Kir- 
On,  the  tower  and  temple  of  the  Sun.  In  places  of  this  fort 
people  ufed  to  ftudy  the  heavenly  motions :  and  they  were 
made  ufe  of  for  feminaries,  where  young  people  were  inftrudfc- 
ed  ;  on  which  account  they  were  ftyled  'UTcuioTgopoi.  Hence 
Achilles  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  taught  by  71  Chiron,  who 
is  reported  to  have  had  many  difciples.  They  are  enume¬ 
rated  by  Xenophon  in  his  treatife  upon  hunting,  and  amount 
to  a  large  number.  72  Eyevono  clvtm  fJLadr)Tai  xvvYryea'iwv  7 s, 
mi  erstoov  m\wv,  KepaAog,  A M?wnoSy  Mehounwv,  Nsfug,  Ap- 
ciagciog,  UiriXsvg,  TgAauwj',  MsAsay^o?,  ®Yi<revg>  'I^oAuror, 
naActpiJfe,  OJW xrevg,  M sve&evg,  Aiofjuifrjg,  Kotrug,  Ilohvfsvjeyjg, 
M ay(0Lwv,  YloSaAeigiog,  AmAo^c;,  A iveictg,  Ap/*AAst>£.  Jafon 
is  by  Pindar  made  to  fay  of  himielf,  73  MoltkoMolv  Xei- 

gcavog  oig'siv  :  and  the  fame  circumftance  is  mentioned  in  ano¬ 
ther  place:  ™Kgovi$cL  J s  Tgoupsv  Xsigom  Soomv  (Ioltopol).  Thefe 
hiftories  could  not  be  true  of  Chiron  as  a  perfon  :  for,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been,  as  the  Poets  would  perfuade 
us,  of  a  different  fpecies  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  will  be 

7‘  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  395. 

71  De  Venatione.  p.  972. 

75  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  244. 

74  Ibid.  p.  246. 
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found  impoftible  for  him  to  have  had  pupils  in  fuch  different 
ages.  For  not  only  iEfculapius,  mentioned  in  this  lift,  but 
Apollo  likewife  learnt  of  him  the  medicinal  arts.  75  AtrxXrr 
7T10$  KOU  AffoXXOdV  'GTOLgCL  XsigMVl  Ttt  K SVTOLVgCp  ICt&Xl  SlSotMOVTOU, 
Xenophon  indeed,  who  was  aware  of  this  objection,  fays,  that 
the  term  of  Chiron’s  life  was  fufftcient  for  the  performance 
of  all,  that  was  attributed  to  him  :  76  'O  Xeiguvog  fiiog  'srouriv 
s^fcsi'  Z svg  yocg  mi  Xziguv  ctSsXQoi  :  but  he  brings  nothing 
in  proof  of  what  he  alledges.  It  is  moreover  incredible, 
were  we  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  Being  as  Chiron,  that  he  fhould 
have  had  pupils  from  fo  many  different  77  countries.  Beftdes 
many  of  them,  who  are  mentioned,  were  manifeftly  ideal 
perfonages.  For  not  to  fpeak  of  Cephalus  and  Caftor,  Apollo 
was  a  Deity  ;  and  fEiculapius  wras  the  ;S  like  :  by  fome  indeed 
efteemed  the  fon  of  the  former  ;  by  others  introduced  rather 
as  a  title,  and  annexed  to  the  names  of  different  Gods. 
Ariftides  ufes  it  as  fuch  in  his  invocation  of  79  Hercules :  Iw, 
Tloticut,  rH^a^Afiff,  K<rySh't{inB  :  and  he  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  iEfculapius,  A  tog  A  (TkXyittis  nag.  It  was  idle 
therefore  in  the  Poets  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  perfonages  could 
have  been  pupils  to  Chiron.  Thofe,  that  were  inftrutfted, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  partook  only  of  Chironian 

75  Juftin.  Martyr  de  Monarchia.  p.  42. 

76  DeVenat.  p.  972. 

77  iEfculapius  was  of  Egypt.  Cephalus  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ce- 
crops  <xvto%Qgov  :  or,  as  fome  lay,  in  the  time  of  Eredtheus ;  many  centuries  before 
Antilochus  and  Achilles,  who  were  at  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

78  dFdculapius  was  the  Sun.  Eufeb.  Prtep.  Evang.  L.  3.  p.  112. 

79  Oratio  in  Herculem.  Vol.  1.  p.  64.  Oratio  in  TEfculapium.  p.  67. 

education  ; 
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education ;  and  were  taught  in  the  fame  kind  of  academy : 
but  not  by  one  perfon,  nor  probably  in  the  fame  place.  For 
there  were  many  of  thefe  towers,  where  they  taught  aftro- 
nomy,  mufic,  and  other  fciences.  Thefe  places  were  like- 
wife  courts  of  judicature,  where  juilice  was  adminiftered : 
whence  Chiron  was  faid  to  have  been  < piTwtpgovswv ,  kou  $ikouo- 
rccrog : 

80  'O  Xsigw  zS'iSctfce  futouoTOLfos  K evrovugw* 

The  like  character  is  given  of  him  by  Hermippus  of  Berytus. 

81  O  vto; 

E ig  rs  fimiowvYiv  ysvog  Jeitjcte 

cO gjcov,  kou  Svirioig  iXagag,  mi  syrifiocr  O Av[JL7rx. 

Right  was  probably  more  fairly  determined  in  the  Chironian 
temples,  than  in  other.  Yet  the  whole  was  certainly  attended 
with  fome  inftances  of  cruelty  :  for  human  facrifices  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  once  common,  efpecially  at  Pella  in  Theffaly;  where 
if  they  could  get  a  perfon,  who  was  an  Achean  by  birth,  they 
ufed  to  offer  him  at  the  altars  of  Peleus  and  82  Chiron. 

There  were  many  edifices  denominated  Chironian,  and  fa- 
cred  to  the  Sun.  Charon  was  of  the  fame  purport,  and  ety¬ 
mology;  and  was  facred  to  the  fame  Deity.  One  temple  of 
this  name,  and  the  moft  remarkable  of  any,  flood  oppofite  to 

80  Homer.  Iliad.  A.  v.  831. 

Sl  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  361. 

*"  Mongos  de  tv*  tv  rocv  S’ccv/xccctuv  avvccycuyv,  tv  TltAArj  t Wi  ©cTxaA ;as 

Abator  aidpuTov  I7«Aej  xca  'Xtipoovi  xccTaBueaQcci.  dementis  Cohort,  p.  36. 

Memphis 
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Memphis  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile.  It  was  near  the 
fpot,  where  moft  people  of  confequence  were  buried.  There 
is  a  tower  in  this  province,  but  at  fome  diflance  from  the  place 
here  fpoken  of,  called  Ss  Kiroon  at  this  day.  As  Charon  was 
a  temple  near  the  catacombs,  or  place  of  burial ;  all  the  per- 
fons,  who  were  brought  to  be  there  depofited,  had  an  offering 
made  on  their  account,  upon  being  landed  on  this  fhore. 
Hence  arofe  the  notion  of  the  fee  of  Charon,  and  of  the  ferry¬ 
man  of  that  name.  This  building  flood  upon  the  banks  of  a 
canal,  which  communicated  with  the  Nile :  but  that,  which 
is  now  called  Kiroon,  ffands  at  fome  difiance  to  the  weft, 
upon  the  lake  8*Mceris;  where  only  the  kings  of  Egypt  had 
a  right  of  fepulture.  The  region  of  the  catacombs  was  called 
the  Acheronian  and  8s  Acherufian  plain,  and  likewife  the 
Elyfian  :  and  the  ftream,  which  ran  by  it,  had  the  name  of 
Acheron.  They  are  often  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  other 
Poets,  when  they  treat  of  the  region  of  departed  fouls.  The 
Amonians  conferred  thefe  names  upon  other  places,  where 
they  fettled,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  to  be  met  with  in  86  Phrygia,  87  Epirus,  88  Hellas,  89  Apu- 

*’  Pocock’s  Travels.  V.  1.  p.  65. 

8+  Pocock’s  Travels.  Ibid. 

ts  f lacgcx.  rnv  Xifxvm  mv  xxh&u.d'vv  A^p'suioLV.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  86. 

86  In  Phrygia- — juxta  ipecus  eft  Acherufia,  ad  manes,  ut  aiunt,  pervius.  Mela. 
L.  1.  c.  19.  p.  100. 

87  River  Acheron,  and  lake  Acherufia  in  Epirus.  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  40.  Strabo. 
L.  7.  p.  499.  Thucydides.  L.  1.  p.  34. 

88  Near  Corinth  Acherufia.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  196. 

In  Elis  Acheron.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  530. 

S9  Celfte  nidum  Acherontiae.  Elorat.  L.  3.  Ode  4.  v.  14. 

lia. 
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lia,  90  Campania,  and  other  countries.  The  libri  91  Acherontii 
in  Italy,  mentioned  by  Arnobius,  were  probably  tranfcripts 
from  Tome  hieroglyphical  writings,  which  had  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Acherontian  towers  of  the  Nile.  Thefe  were 
carried  by  Tages  to  Hetruria  j  where  they  were  held  in  great 
veneration. 

As  towers  of  this  fort  were  feminaries  of  learning,  Homer 
from  one  of  them  has  formed  the  character  of  fage  Mentor ; 
under  whole  refemblance  the  Goddefs  ot  wifdom  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  concealed.  By  Mentor,  I  imagine,  that  the  Poet 
covertly  alludes  to  a  temple  of  Menes.  It  is  faid,  that  Homer 
in  an  illnefs  was  cured  by  one  91  Mentor,  the  fon  of  AA^uo^, 
Alcimus.  The  perfon  probably  was  a  Mentorian  priefl,  who 
did  him  this  kind  office,  it  there  be  any  truth  in  the  ftory. 
It  was  from  an  oracular  temple  fty led  Mentor  ;  and  Man- 
Tor,  that  the  facred  cakes  had  the  name  of  Amphimantora. 
93  AfJLQlfJLOtnogCl,  CtX<piTCL  fJLSXlTl  $£$£VfJL£VCt., 

Caftor,  the  fuppofed  difciple  of  Chiron,  was  in  reality  the 
the  fame  as  Chiron  ;  being  a  facred  tower,  a  Chironian  edi¬ 
fice,  which  ferved  both  for  a  temple  and  Pharos.  As  thefe 
buildings  for  the  moll  part  flood  on  Brands  of  the  fea,  and 
promontories  ;  Caftor  was  efteemed  in  confequence  of  it  a 

90  Near  Avernus.  In  like  manner  there  were  -zzrg La.  HA vaia  in  Egypt,  MefTenia, 
and  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Iberia.  See  Plutarch  in  Sertorio,  and  Strabo.  L.  3. 
p.  223. 

91  Alfo  Libri  Tarquitiani  Arufpicum  Hetrufcorum ;  fo  denominated  from  Tar- 
Cufhan.  Marcellinus.  L.  25.  c.  2.  p.  322. 

91  Herodot.  Vit.  Horn.  c.  3. 

95  Hefychius. 
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tutelary  Deity  of  that  element.  The  name  feems  to  be  a 
compound  of  Ca-Aftor,  the  temple  or  place  of  Aftor  ;  who 
was  rendered  at  different  times  Afterius,  Afferion,  and 
Affarte.  C-Aftor  was  by  the  Greeks  abbreviated  to  Caftor ; 
which  in  its  original  fenfe  I  fhould  imagine  betokened  a  fire- 
tower  :  but  the  Greeks  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  innu¬ 
merable  others,  have  miftaken  the  place  and  temple  for  the 
Deity,  to  whom  it  was  confecrated.  The  whole  hiflory  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  two  Diofcuri,  is  very  ftrange,  and  in- 
confiftent.  Sometimes  they  are  defcribed  as  two  mortals  of 
Lacedaemon,  who  were  guilty  of  violence  and  rapine,  and 
were  flain  for  their  wickednefs.  At  other  times  they  are  re- 
prefented  as  the  two  principal  Deities ;  and  ftyled  Dii  Magni, 
Dii  Maximi,  Dii  Potentes,  Cabeiri.  Mention  is  made  by 
Paufanias  of  the  great  regard  paid  to  them,  and  particularly 
by  the  Cephalenfes.  94  MeyotXovg  yctg  (T^cng  oi  Tccvrp  ©sag  ovo- 
"The  people  there  ftyle  them  by  way  of  ejninence  the 
Great  Gods .  There  are  altars  extant,  which  are  infcribed 
95  CASTORI  ET  POLLUCI  DIIS  MAGNIS.  In  96  Gruter 
is  a  Greek  infcription  to  the  fame  purport.  Tctiog  Teas 
Ayctgvsvg  'Isgevg  yevopevog  Sew  MeyoiKuv  Aio<ncogwv  K aEeigm. 
But  though  Caftor  was  enftirined,  as  a  God,  he  was  properly 
a  Tarchon,  fuch  as  I  have  before  defcribed  ;  and  had  all  the 
requifttes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fuch  buildings.  They 
were  the  great  repofitories  of  treafure ;  which  people  there 

94  L.  1.  p.  77. 

95  Fleetwood’s  Infcript.  p.  42. 

96  P.  318.  n.  2. 

VOL.  I. 
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entrufted,  as-  to  places  of  great  fecurity.  The  temple  of 
Caftor  was  particularly  famous  on  this  account,  as  we  may 
learn  from  Juvenal : 

97  iErata  multus  in  area 
Fifcus,  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Caftora  nummi. 

The  Deity,  who  was  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Caftor, 
was  the  Sun  :  and  he  had  feveral  temples  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  in  Laconia,  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  His  rites  were 
firft  introduced  by  people  from  Egypt,  and  Canaan.  This 
we  may  infer  among  other  circumftances  from  the  title  of 
Anac  being  fo  particularly  conferred  on  him  and  his  brother 
Pollux  :  whence  their  temple  was  ftyled  A vcutsiov  in  Laconia  ; 

and  their  feftival  at  Athens  otvoucsia,  anakeia.  For  Anac  was 
a  Canaanitifh  term  of  honour  ;  which  the  Greeks  changed 
to  olvol%  and  98  cuvoutTes.  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  in 
thefe  places  were  preferved  the  Archives  of  the  cities,  and 
provinces,  in  which  they  ftood  :  and  they  were  often  made 
ufe  of  for  courts  of  judicature,  called  tmvTcu/eia1  and  prasto- 
ria  ;  whither  the  ancient  people  of  the  place  reforted,  to  de¬ 
termine  about  right  and  wrong.  Hence  it  is  that  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  two  names  of  the  fame  perfonage,  were  fuppofed  to 
preftde  over  judicial  affairs.  This  department  does  but  ill 

97  Sat.  14.  v.  259. 

55  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  161,  162. 

There  was  a  hill  called  Anakeion  :  A vaxeiov'  ooos,  n  ruv  Aioosgcov  Upov.  Suidas. 

It  is  faid  of  the  celebrated  Polygnotus,  that  he  painted  rets  tv  ra  3-waupy  xcu  tv 
tu  Avcoceiaj  ygct<pa.$.  Harpocration,  The  treafury  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  temple. 
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agree  with  the  general  and  abfurd  charader,  under  which 
they  are  reprefented  :  for  what  has  horfemanfhip  and  boxing 
to  do  with  law  and  equity  ?  But  thefe  were  miftaken  attri¬ 
butes,  which  arofe  from  a  mifapplication  of  hiftory.  Within 
the  precinds  of  their  temples  was  a  parade  for  boxing  and 
wreftling ;  and  often  an  Hippodromus.  Hence  arofe  thefe 
attributes,  by  which  the  Poets  celebrated  thefe  perfonages : 

99  &’  'Ijrarofajiwv,  mi  ctyaSov  EE ohvSsvxeoc. 

The  Deity  originally  referred  to,  was  the  Sun.  As  he  was 
the  chief  Deity,  he  muft  neceffarily  have  been  efteemed  the 
fupervifor  and  arbitrator  of  all  fublunary  things  : 

100  HsXiog,  og  wan  e<pogcty  mi  'GTolvt  ewcMzei. 

On  this  account  the  fame  province  of  fupreme  judge  was 
conferred  on  his  fubftitute  Caftor,  in  conjundion  with  his 
brother  Pollux :  and  they  were  accordingly  looked  upon  as 
the  confervators  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Cicero  makes  a 
noble  appeal  to  them  in  his  feventh  oration  againft  Verres ; 
and  enlarges  upon  the  great  department,  of  which  they  were 
prefumed  to  be  pofleffed :  at  the  fame  time  mentioning  the 
treafures,  which  were  depolited  in  their  temples.  *  Vos 

omnium  rerum  forenlium,  confdiorum  maximorum,  legum, 
judiciorumque  arbitri,  et  teftes,  celeberrimo  in  loco  PRi£- 

99  Homer.  Iliad.  T.  v.  237. 

,OQ  Homer.  OdyfT.  M.  v.  323. 

*  Cicero  inVerrem  Orat.  7.  fedt.  ulr. 
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TORII  locati,  Caftor  et  Pollux;  quorum  ex  templo  quseftum 
fibi  ifte  (Verres)  et  praedam  maximam  improbifiime  compa- 
ravit — teque,  Ceres,  et  Libera — a  quibus  initia  vitae  atque 
vidtus,  legum,  morum,  manfuetudinis,  humanitatis  exempla 
hominibus  et  civitatibus  data  ac  difpertita  efle  dicuntur. 
Thus  we  find  that  they  are  at  the  clofe  joined  with  Ceres, 
and  Libera  ;  and  fpoken  of  as  the  civilizers  of  the  world  :  but 
their  peculiar  province  was  law  and  judicature. 

Many  inftances  to  the  fame  purpofe  might  be  produced 
fome  few  of  which  I  will  lay  before  the  reader.  Tropho- 
nius,  like  Chiron  and  Caftor,  was  a  facred  tower ;  being  com¬ 
pounded  of  Tor-Oph-On,  Solis  Pythonis  turris,  rendered 
Trophon,  and  Trophonius.  It  was  an  oracular  temple,  fi- 
tuated  near  a  vaft  cavern  :  and  the  refponfes  were  given  by 
dreams.  Tirefias,  that  ancient  prophet,,  was  an  edifice  of 
the  fame  nature and  the  name  is  a  compound  of  Tor-Ees, 
and  Tor-Afis ;  from  whence  the  Greeks  formed  the  word 
Tirefias.  He  is  generally  efieemed  a  diviner,  or  foothfayer, 
to  whom  people  applied  for  advice :  but  it  was  to  the  temple 
that  they  applied,  and  to  the  Deity,  who  was  there  fuppofed 
to  refide.  He  was  moreover  faid  to  have  lived  nine  ages : 
till  he  was.  at  laft  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  when  he  died.  The 
truth  is,  there  was  a  tower  of  this  name  at  Thebes,  built  by 
the  Amonians,  and  facred  to  the  God  Orus.  It  flood  nine 
ages,  and  was  then  demolifhed.  It  was  afterwards  repaired, 
and  made  ufe  of  for  a  place  of  augury  :  and  its  fituation  was 
clofe  to  the  temple  of  Amon.  2  &  [JLBTCt  ra  A [A^Mog; 

*  Paufanias.  L.  9.  p.  741. 

ra 
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to  iegov  0iM0<rji07reiM  72  T eigstria  mXz fJLZM.  Tirefias  accord¬ 
ing  to  Apollodorus  was  the  Ton  of  Eueres,  3  E VYigY\s>  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  Dorian  pronunciation,  Euares,  the  fame 
as  the  Egyptian  Uc  Arez,  the  Sun.  He  is  by  Hyginus 
ftyled  *  Eurimi  filius  ;  and  in  another  place  Eurii  filius,  Paf- 
tor.  Eurius,  Eurimus,  Euarez,  are  all  names  of  the  Sun,  or 
places  facred  to  him  ;  but  changed  to  terms  of  relation  by 
not  being  underftood.  Tirefias  is  additionally  ftyled  Paftor  ; 
becaule  all  the  Amonian  Deities,  as  well  as  their  princes, 
were  called  Shepherds  :  and  thofe,  who  came  originally  from 
Chaldea,  were  ftyled  the  children  of  Ur,  or  Urius. 

By  the  fame  analogy  we  may  trace  the  true  hiftory  of 
Terambus,  the  Deity  of  Egypt,  who  was  called  the  Shep¬ 
herd  Terambus.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  Tor- Am  bus, 
or  Tor-Ambi,  the  oracular  tower  of  Ham.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  Eufires,  5  Eve reigx  rs  PE otrsifwog  ;  and 
to  have  come  over,  and  fettled  in  Theflaly  near  mount 
Othrys.  According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  he  was  very 
rich  in  flocks ;  and  a  great  mufician,  and  particularly  ex¬ 
pert  in  all  paftoral  meafure.  To  him  they  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  pipe.  The  meaning  of  the  hiftory  is,  I 
think,  too  plain,  after  what  has  preceded  to  need  a  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  fabled  of  him,  that  he  was  at  laft  turned  into 
a  bird  called  Cerambis,  or  Cerambix.  Terambus  and  Ceram- 
bis  are  both  ancient  terms  of  the  fame  purport :  the  one  pro- 

1  Apollodorus.  L.  3.  p.  15-4. 

4  Hyginus.  Fab.  68,  and  75. 

*  Anton.  Liberalis  Metamorph.  c..  22.. 

Frly 
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perly  exprefied  is  Tor-Ambi ;  the  other  Cer-Ambi,  the  ora¬ 
cular  temple  of  the  Sun. 

I  have  taken  notice  that  towers  of  this  fort  were  the 
repofitories  of  much  treafure ;  and  they  were  often  confe- 
crated  to  the  Ophite  Deity,  called  Opis  and  Oupis.  It 
is  the  fame,  which  Callimachus  addrefies  by  the  title  of 
6  Ov7ri ,  A voL<r<r  svm7TI  :  and  of  whom  Cicero  fpeaks  and  ftyles 
Upis  :  7  quam  Graeci  Upim  paterno  nomine  appellant.  The 
temple  was  hence  called  Kir- Upis  ;  which  the  Grecians 
abridged  to  Tguffes :  and  finding  many  of  the  Amonian 
temples  in  the  north,  with  the  device  of  a  winged  ferpent 
upon  the  frontal,  they  gave  this  name  to  the  hieroglyphic. 
Hence,  I  imagine,  arofe  the  notion  of  TgV7 reg,  or  Gryphons ; 
which,  like  the  dragons  abovementioned,  were  fuppofed  to 
be  guardians  of  treafure,  and  to  never  ileep.  The  real  con- 
fervators  of  the  wealth  were  the  priefts.  They  kept  up  a 
perpetual  fire,  and  an  unextinguiffied  light  in  the  night. 
From  Kir  Upis,  the  place  of  his  refidence,  a  prieft  was  nam¬ 
ed  Grupis  ;  and  from  Kir-Uph-On,  Gryphon.  The  Poets 
have  ' reprefented  the  Grupes  as  animals  of  the  ferpentine 
kind ;  and  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  found  in  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Arimafpians,  Alazonians,  Hyperboreans,  and 
other  the  moft  northern  regions,  which  the  Amonians  pof- 
fefied.  In  fome  of  the  temples  women  officiated,  who  were 
denominated  from  the  Deity  they  ferved.  The  Scholiaft 

6  Hymn,  in  Dian.  v.  204. 

7  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum.  L.  3.  23. 

She  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Diana.  KaAaoa  rvv  Agr ey.iv  Bev- 

c fg/ar,  K pnres  S'e  AiKTuvoiv,  AoiKe^oa/^opioi  S'e  Ou7riv .  Palaephatus.  c.  32.  p.  78. 

upon 
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upon  Callimachus  calls  the  chief  of  them  Upis;  and  ftyles 
her,  and  her  alfociates,  K ogag  8  *T 7reg£og£8g,  Hyperborean 
young  women.  The  Hyperboreans,  Alazonians,  Arimaf- 
pians,  were  Scythic  nations  of  the  fame  family.  All  the 
ftories  about  Prometheus,  Chimsera,  Medufa,  Pegafus,  Hy¬ 
dra,  as  well  as  of  the  Grupes,  or  Gryphons,  arofe  in  great 
meafure  from  the  facred  devices  upon  the  entablatures  of 
temples. 

8  Scholia  in  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  v.  204. 

ClvTiVy  x.ou  ’Exaepyvv—ex.  run  "'V'jrtp&opttov.  Paufan.  L.  5.  p.  392. 

Metuenda  feris  Hecaerge, 

Et  Soror,  optatum  numen  venantibus,  Opis. 

Claudian  in  Laudes  Stilic.  L.  3.  v.  253. 
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TAPH,  TUPH,  TAPHOS. 

rpHERE  was  another  name  current  among  the  Amo- 
JL  nians,  by  which  they  called  their  A Q(poiy  or  high  places : 
This  was  Taph  ;  which  at  times  was  rendered  Tuph,  Toph, 
and  Taphos.  Lower  Egypt  being  a  Flat,  and  annually  over¬ 
flowed,  the  natives  were  forced  to  raife  the  foil  on  which 
they  built  their  principal  edifices,  in  order  to  fecure  them 
from  the  inundation  :  and  many  of  their  facred  towers  were 
ere&ed  upon  conical  mounds  of  earth.  But  there  were  often 
hills  of  the  fame  form  conftrudted  for  religious  purpofes, 
upon  which  there  was  no  building.  Thefe  were  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Egypt.  Hence  we  read  of  Taphanis,  or  Taph- 
Hanes,  Taph-Ofiris,  Taph-Ofiris  parva,  and  contra  Taphias, 
in  Antoninus ;  all  of  this  country.  In  other  parts  were  Ta- 
phioufa,  Tape,  Taphura,  Tapori,  Taphus,  Taphofus,  Ta- 
phitis.  All  thefe  names  relate  to  high  altars,  upon  which 
they  ufed  oftentimes  to  offer  human  facrifices.  Typhon 
was  one  of  thefe  ;  being  a  compound  of  Tuph-On,  which 
fignifies  the  hill  or  altar  of  the  Sun.  Tophet,  where  the 
Ifraelites  made  their  children  pafs  through  fire  to  1  Moloch, 
was  a  mount  of  this  form.  And  there  feem  to  have  been 

1  2  Kings  c.  23.  v.  10.  2  Chron.  c.  28.  v.  3. 

Vol.  I.  M  m  m 


more 
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more  than  one  of  this  denomination  :  as  we  learn  from  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  2  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet , 
which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  fon  of  Hhwom,  to  bur?z  their  fons , 
and  their  daughters  in  the  fire.  And  in  another  place  :  They 
have  built  alfo  the  high  places  of  Baal ,  to  burn  their  fons  with 
fire  for  burnt-offerings  unto  Baal,  Thefe  cruel  operations 
were  generally  performed  upon  mounts  of  this  fort ;  which 
from  their  conical  figure  were  named  Tuph,  and  Tupha.  It 
feems  to  have  been  a  term  current  in  many  countries.  The 
high  Perfian  3  bonnet  had  the  fame  name  from  its  fhape :  and 
Bede  mentions  a  particular  kind  of  ftandard  in  his  time ; 
which  was  made  of  plumes  in  a  globular  fhape,  and  called  in 
like  manner,  4  Tupha:  vexilli  genus,  ex  confertis  plumarum 
globis.  There  was  probably  a  tradition,  that  the  calf,  wor- 
fhiped  by  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs  near  Horeb,  was 
raifed  upon  a  facred  mound,  like  thofe  defcribed  above  :  for 
Philo  Judasus  fays,  that  it  was  exhibited  after  the  model  of 
an  Egyptian  Tuphos :  5  Atyv^TictK^  T V(p8.  This  I 

do  not  take  to  have  been  a  Grecian  word ;  but  the  name  of 
a  facred  orbicular  mount,  analogous  to  the  Touphas  of 
Perfis. 

The  Amonians,  when  they  fettled  in  Greece,  raifed  many 
of  thefe  Tupha,  or  Tapha  in  different  parts.  Thefe,  befide 

2  C.  7.  v.  31.  and  c.  19.  v.  5.  There  was  a  place  named  Tophel  (Toph-El) 
near  Paran  upon  the  Red  Sea.  Deuteron.  c.  1.  v.  1. 

3  Zonar.  Vol.  2.  p.  227.  T tepccv  xaAsi  o  J'vjucoJ  vs  xai  'zzroAvs  arOccoTrcs. 

+  Bedas  Hift.  Angliae.  L.  2.  c.  16. 

5  De  legibus  fpecialibus.  p.  320. 

The  Greek  term  rixpos,  fumus,  vel  faftus,  will  hardly  make  fenfe,  as  intro¬ 
duced  here. 


their 
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their  original  name  were,  Bill  further  denominated  from  fome 
title  of  the  Deity,  to  whofe  honour  they  were  erected.  But 
as  it  was  ufual  in  ancient  times  to  bury  perfons  of  diftin&ion 
under  heaps  of  earth  formed  in  this  falhion  ;  the'fe  Tapha 
came  to  Bgnify  tombs :  and  almoft  all  the  facred  mounds, 
raifed  for  religious  purpofes,  were  looked  upon  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  deceafed  heroes.  Hence  6 7  Taph-Oliris  was  ren¬ 
dered  or  the  burying-place  of  the  God  Oliris :  and  as 

there  were  many  fuch  places  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  facred  to 
Oliris  and  Dionufus ;  they  were  all  by  the  Greeks  elleemed 
places  of  fepulture.  Through  this  miftake  many  dilferent 
nations  had  the  honour  attributed  to  them  of  thefe  Deities 
being  interred  in  their  country.  The  tumults  of  the  La- 
tines  was  miftaken  in  the  fame  manner.  It  was,  originally  a 
facred  hillock  ;  and  was  often  raifed  before  temples,  as  an 
altar  ;  fuch  as  I  have  before  defcribed.  It  is  reprefented  in 
this  light  by  Virgil : 

7  Eft  urbe  egreflis  tumulus,  templumque  vetuftum 
Defertas  Cereris ;  juxtaque  antiqua  cupreflus. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  word  tumulus  was  in  great  meafure 
looked  upon  as  a  tomb ;  and  tumulo  lignified  to  bury.  The 
Greeks  fpeak  of  numberlefs  fepulchral  monuments,  which 
they  have  thus  milinterpreted.  They  pretended  to  fhew  the 
tomb  of  s  Dionufus  at  Delphi  j  alfo  of  Deucalion,  Pyrrha, 

6  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Oliris.  V.  1.  p.  359. 

7  Virgil.  JEn.  L.  2.  v.  713. 

*  Tvv  t a.(pvv  (Aiovvcri})  ttvou  (poicrtv  tv  AfAipo/s  'sjaooc  rov  AToAAwra.  Cyril. 

cont.  Julian.  L.  1.  p.  11. 
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Orion,  in  other  places.  They  imagined  that  Jupiter  was 
buried  in  Crete :  which  Callimachus  fuppofes  to  have  been  a 
forgery  of  the  natives. 

9  Kgrpsg  olsi  •tyevg’ou'  mi  yctg  tclqov,  u j  A vol,  <reio 
K gYjTeg  stsktyivou/to,  <tv  S’  ov  §aveg,  e(T<ri  yotg  cast. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  there  was  fome  high  place  in 
Crete,  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  efpecially  thofe,  who  were 
not  of  the  country,  miflook  for  a  tomb.  But  it  certainly 
muft  have  been  otherwife  efteemed  by  thofe,  who  raifed  it : 
for  it  is  not  credible,  however  blind  idolatry  may  have  been, 
that  people  fhould  enfhrine  perfons  as  immortal,  where  they 
had  the  plaineft  evidences  of  their  mortality.  An  infcription 
Viro  immortali  was  in  a  ftyle  of  Battery  too  refined  for  the 
fimplicity  of  thofe  ages.  If  divine  honours  were  conferred, 
they  were  the  effects  of  time,  and  paid  at  fome  diftance ; 
not  upon  the  fpot,  at  the  veftibule  of  the  charnel-houfe.  Be** 
(ides  it  is  evident,  that  moll  of  the  deified  perfonages  never 
exifted  ;  but  were  mere  titles  of  the  Deity,  the  Sun ;  as  has 
been  in  great  meafure  proved  by  Macrobius.  Nor  was  there 
ever  any  thing  of  fuch  detriment  to  ancient  hiftory,  as  the 
fuppofing  that  the  Gods  of  the  Gentile  world  had  been  na^ 
tives  of  the  countries,  where  they  were  worfhiped.  They 
have  by  thefe  means  been  admitted  into  the  annals  of  times  : 
and  it  has  been  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  learned  to  regifter  the 
legendary  ftories  concerning  them ;  to  conciliate  abfurdities, 

9  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Jovem.  v.  8. 

'flcPe  jc utcx.1  Zavj  ov  Aioc  x.iKXnax.&o-i. 

Porphyr.  Vita  Pyth agorae,  p.  20. 

^  ‘  and 
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and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  chronological  feries.  A  fruit- 
lefs  labour,  and  inexplicable  :  for  there  are  in  all  thefe  fables 
fuch  inconfiftencies,  and  contradi&ions,  as  no  art,  nor  in- 
duftry  can  remedy.  Hence  all,  who  have  expended  their 
learning  to  this  purpofe,  are  in  oppofition  to  one  another  ; 
and  often  at  variance  with  themfelves.  Some  of  them  by 
thefe  means  have  rendered  their  works,  which  might  have 
been  of  infinite  ule  to  the  world,  little  better  than  the  reveries 
of  Monsr.  Voltaire.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Grecian  theo¬ 
logy  arofe  from  mifconceptions  and  blunders :  and  the  dories 
concerning  their  Gods  and  Heroes  were  founded  on  terms  mif- 
interpreted  and  abufed.  Thus  from  the  word  Tot<pog,  taphos, 
which  they  adopted  in  a  limited  fenfe,  they  formed  a  notion 
of  their  gods  having  been  buried  in  every  place,  where  there 
was  a  tumulus  to  their  honour.  This  milled  bifhop  Cum¬ 
berland,  Uftier,  Pearfon,  Petavius,  Scaliger,  with  numberlefs 
other  learned  men  ;  and  among  the  foremoft  the  great  New¬ 
ton.  This  extraordinary  genius  has  greatly  impaired  the  ex¬ 
cellent  fyftem,  upon  which  he  proceeded,  by  admitting  thefe 
fancied  beings  into  chronolgy.  We  are  fo  imbued  in  our 
childhood  with  notions  of  Mars,  Hercules,  and  the  reft  of 
the  celeftial  outlaws,  that  we  fcarce  ever  can  lay  them  afide. 
We  abfolutely  argue  upon  Pagan  principles  :  and  though  wc 
cannot  believe  the  fables,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us; 
yet  we  forget  ourfelves  continually ;  and  make  inferences 
from  them,  as  if  they  were  real.  In  fhort,  till  we  recoiled! 
ourfelves,  we  are  femi-pagans.  It  gives  one  pain  to  fee  men 
of  learning,  and  principle,  debating  which  was  the  [upiter, 
who  lay  with  Semele ;  and  whether,  it  was  the  fame,  that 
10  outwitted 
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outwitted  Amphitryon.  This  is  not,  fays  a  critic,  the  Her¬ 
mes,  who  cut  oft  Argus’s  head;  but  one  of  later  date,  who 
turned  Battus  into  a  ftone.  I  fancy,  fays  another,  that  this 
was  done,  when  Id  was  turned  into  a  cow.  It  is  faid  ofju- 
piter,  that  he  made  the  night,  in  which  he  enjoyed  Alcmena, 
as  long  as  10  three,  or,  as  fome  fay,  as  long  as  nine.  The  Abbe 
11  Banier  with  fome  phlegm  excepts  to  this  coalition  of 
nights  ;  and  is  unwilling  to  allow  it.  But  he  is  afterwards 
more  complying  ;  and  feems  to  give  it  his  fandion,  with  this 
provifo,  that  chronological  verity  be  not  thereby  impeached. 
I  am  of  opinion ,  fays  he,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
fable  of  Jupiter  s  having  made  the  nighty  on  which  he  lay  with 
Alcme?ia ,  longer  than  others  :  at  leaf  this  eve?it  put  nothing  in 
nature  out  of  order  ;  ftnce  the  day ,  which  followed ,  was  propor- 
tionably  fhorter ,  as  Plautus  11  remarks. 

Atque  quanto  nox  fuifti  longior  hac  proxima, 

Tanto  brevior  dies  ut  fiat,  faciam  ;  ut  aeque  difparet, 

Et  dies  e  node  accedat. 

We  find,  that  at  laft  he  abfolutely  gives  credence  to  the  ftory. 
Were  it  not  invidious,  I  could  fubjoin  names  to  every  article, 
which  I  have  alledged  ;  and  produce  numberlefs  inftances  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  I  run  counter  to  the  opinions  of  all 
antiquity :  that  all  the  fathers,  who  treated  of  this  fubjed, 

10  Hence  Hercules  was  ftyled  T piea-repos.  Lycoph.  v.  33. 

Zgus  rpeis  ten rega.9  g is  puav  /xstccCxAcdv  o-uvex.a.QeuS'e  t y  A?vx.jjj)vy).  Schol.  ibid. 

11  Abbe  Banier.  Mythology  of  the  Ancients  explained.  Vol.  4.  B.  3.  c.  6.  p.  77, 
78.  Tranflation. 

11  Plaut.  Amphitryo.  Ad.  1.  S.  3. 
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and  many  other  learned  men,  fuppofed  the  Gods  of  the  hea¬ 
then  to  have  been  deified  mortals,  who  were  w^orfhiped  in 
the  countries,  where  they  died.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Cle¬ 
mens,  Eufebius,  Cyril,  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  Epiphanius, 
Ladlantius,  Arnobius,  Julius  Firmicus,  and  many  others. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  hea¬ 
then  themfelves  ;  the  very  people,  by  whom  thefe  gods  were 
honoured  :  yet  ftill  it  is  a  miftake.  In  refped  to  the  fathers, 
the  whole  of  their  argument  turns  upon  this  point,  the  con- 
ceffions  of  the  Gentiles.  The  more  early  writers  of  the 
church  were  not  making  a  ftricfl  chronological  inquiry ;  but 
were  labouring  to  convert  the  heathen  :  they  therefore  ar¬ 
gue  with  them  upon  their  own  principles ;  and  confute  them 
from  their  own  teflimony.  The  Romans  had  their  Dii  Im- 
mortales ;  the  Greeks  their  ®eoi  A Qolvoltqi  :  yet  acknowledged, 
that  they  had  been  men  ;  that  they  died,  and  were  buried. 
Cicero  owns ;  15  ab  Euhemero  et'  mortes,  et  fepulturce  de- 
monftrantur  deorum.  It  matters  not  whether  the  notion 
were  true  ;  the  fathers  very  fairly  make  ufe  of  it.  They 
avail  themfelves  of  thefe  concefiions  ;  and  prove  from  them 
the  abfurdity  of  the  Gentile  worfhip,  and  the  inconfiftency 
of  their  opinions.  Even  Maximus  Tyrius,  the  Platonic, 
could  not  but  fmile,  at  being  fhewn  in  the  fame  place  the 
temple,  and  tomb  of  the  Deity  14 ;  iegov  0£8,  mi  ratpov  ©s«. 
Thefe  fuppofed  places  of  fepulture  were  fo  numerous,  that 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us,  they  were  not  to  be  counted. 

,J  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  1.  c.  42. 

AAAa  xaiTtx(pGv  atm*  (Z nvoi)  S'eix.wucn.  Lucian  de  Sacrificiis.  v.  i.  p.  355. 

14  Maximus  Tyrius.  DilTert.  38.  p.  85. 
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**  A AAa  eftiom  (jloi  rsg  'urgoi rxvvzfjLevBg  vfjuv  Tccpzg,  s(jloi 
[jlbv  ou<T  o  'uroLZ  av  agm nj  y^ovog.  But  after  all,  thefe  Tottpoi 
were  not  tombs,  but  A o<poi  u,oi?oei$eig,  conical  mounds  of 
earth ;  on  which  in  the  firfb  ages  offerings  were  made  by  fire. 
Hence  TU.<pw,  tupho,  fignified  to  make  a  fmoke,  fuch  as  arofe 
from  incenfe  upon  thefe  Tupha,  or  eminences.  Befides,  if 
thefe  were  deified  men,  who  were  buried  under  thefe  hills  ; 
how  can  we  explain  the  difficulty  of  the  fame  perfon  being 
buried  in  different  places,  and  at  different  times?  To  this 
it  is  anfwered,  that  it  was  another  Bacchus,  and  another  Ju¬ 
piter.  Yet  this  Hill  adds  to  the  difficulty  :  for  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  that  whoever  in  any  country  had  the  name  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  fhould  be  made  a  God.  Add  to  this,  that  Homer  and 

— 

Hefiod,  and  the  authors  of  the  Orphic  poetry,  knew  of  no 
fuch  duplicates.  There  is  no  hint  of  this  fort  among  the 
ancient  writers  of  their  nation.  It  was  a  refinement  in  after 

*  ■  r  *  .  ___  '  ~J_’y  ^ ! 

ages ;  introduced  to  obviate  the  difficulties,  which  arofe  from 
the  abfurdities  in  the  pagan  fyfiem.  Arnobius  juftly  ridi¬ 
cules  the  idle  expedients,  made  ufe  of  to  render  a  bafe  theo- 
logy  plaufible.  Gods,  of  the  fame  name  and  character,  were 
multiplied  to  make  their  fables  confiftent ;  that  there  might 
be  always  one  ready  at  hand  upon  any  chronological  emer¬ 
gency.  Hence  no  difficulty  could  arife  about  a  Deity,  but 
there  might  be  one  produced,  adapted  to  all  climes,  and  to 
every  age.  16  Aiunt  Theologi  veftri,  et  vetuftatis  abfconditae 
eonditores,  tres  in  rerum  natura  Joves  effe - quinque  Soles, 


,s  dementis  Cohort,  p.  40. 

16  Arnobius  contra  Gentes.  L.  4.  p.  135.  Clem.  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  24. 


et 
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et  Mercurios  quinque.  Aiunt  iidem  Theologi  quatuor  effe 
Vulcanos,  et  tres  Dianas ;  iEfculapios  totidem,  et  Dionyfos 
quinque  ;  ter  -bi-nos  Hercules,  et  quatuor  Veneres  ;  tria  ge¬ 
nera  Caftorum,  totidemque  Mufarum.  But  Arnobius  is  too 
modeft.  Other  writers  infift  upon  a  greater  variety.  In  re- 
fped;  to  jupiters,  Varro  according  to  Tertullian  makes  them 
in  number  three  hundred.  17  Varro  trecentos  Joves,  live  Ju- 
piteres,  dicendum,  - introducit.  The  fame  writer  men¬ 

tions  forty  heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules ;  all  which  variety 
arofe  from  the  caufes  above  alfigned  :  and  the  like  multipli¬ 
city  may  be  found  both  of  kings  and  heroes ;  of  kings,  who 
did  not  reign  ;  of  heroes,  who  never  exifted.  The  fame  may 
be  obferved  in  the  accounts  tranfmitted  of  their  mod;  early 
prophets,  and  poets :  fcarce  any  of  them  Hand  iingle  :  there 
are  duplicates  of  every  denomination.  On  this  account  it  is 
highly  requifite  for  thofe,  who  fuppofe  thefe  perfonages  to 
have  been  men,  and  make  inferences  from  the  circumftances 
of  their  hiftory,  to  declare  explicitly,  which  they  mean ;  and 
to  give  good  reafons  for  their  determination.  It  is  faid  of 
Jupiter,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  ;  and  that  he  carried 
away  Europa,  before  the  arrival  of  Cadmus.  He  had  after¬ 
wards  an  amour  with  Semele,  the  fuppofed  daughter  of  Cad¬ 
mus  :  and  they  mention  his  having  a  like  intimacy  with  Alc- 
mena  an  age  or  two  later.  After  this  he  got  acquainted 
with  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus :  and  he  had  children  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy.  If  we  may  believe  the  poets,  and  all  our 

17  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  14. 

neuGoy.a.1  Se  aa  xa-j  or,  w  a.v§pu~s,  •zuocoi  ivpiaKjVTcti.  I  heoph.  ad  Autoycl. 
L.  1.  p.  344- 

Vol.  I.  N  n  n  intelligence 
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intelligence  comes  originally  from  the  poets,  Jupiter  was 
perfonally  interefted  in  that  war.  But  this  interval  contains 
little  lefs  than  two  hundred  years.  Thefe  therefore  could 
not  be  the  addons  of  one  man  :  on  which  account  I  want  to 
know,  why  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  18  in  his  chronological  interpre¬ 
tations  choofes  to  be  determined  by  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  rather  than  by  that  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  The 
learned 19  Pezron  has  pitched  upon  a  Jupiter  above  one  thou- 
fand  years  earlier,  who  was  in  like  manner  the  fon  of  Saturn. 
But  Saturn,  according  to  fome  of  the  befl  mythologifts,  was 
but  four  generations  inclulive  before  the  aera  of  Troy.  La- 
tinus,  the  fon  of  Faunus,  was  alive  fome  years  after  that  city 
had  been  taken  ;  when  JEneas  was  fuppofed  to  have  arrived 
in  Italy.  The  poet  tells  us,  40  Fauno  Picus  pater :  ifque  pa- 
rentem  Te,  Saturne,  refert ;  Tu  fanguinis  ultimus  auCtor. 
The  feries  amounts  only  to  four,  Latinus,  Faunus,  Picus, 
Saturn.  What  authority  has  Pezron  for  the  anticipation,  of 
which  he  is  guilty  in  determining  the  reign  of  Jupiter?  and 
how  can  he  reconcile  thefe  contradictory  hiftories  ?  He 
ought  to  have  given  fome  good  reafon  for  fetting  aiide  the 
more  common  and  accepted  accounts ;  and  placing  thefe 
events  fo  41  early.  Shall  we  fuppofe  with  the  critics  and 
commentators,  that  this  was  a  prior  Jupiter?  If  he  were  a  dif- 

Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  151. 

19  Pezron.  Antiquities  of  Nations,  c.  10,  11,  12. 

20  Virgil.  i£n.  L.  7.  48. 

21  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  Jupiter  to  have  lived  after  the  divifion  of  the  king¬ 
doms  in  Ifrael  j  Pezron  makes  him  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  even 
before  the  Aflyrian  monarchy. 


ferent 
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ferent  perfon,  the  circumftances  of  his  life  fliould  be  differ¬ 
ent  :  but  the  perfon,  of  whom  he  treats,  is  in  all  refpe&s 
flmilar  to  the  Jupiter  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  has  a  father 
Saturn  ;  and  his  mother  was  Rhea.  He  was  nurfed  in  Crete; 
and  had  wars  with  the  Titans.  Fie  dethrones  his  father, 
who  flies  to  Italy  ;  where  he  introduces  an  Age  of  Gold.  The 
mythology  concerning  him  we  And  to  be  in  all  refpe&s  uni¬ 
form.  It  is  therefore  to  little  purpofe  to  fubftitute  another 
perfon  of  the  fame  name  by  way  of  reconciling  matters,  un- 
lefs  we  can  fuppofe,  that  every  perion  fo  denominated  had 
the  fame  relations  and  connexions,  and  the  fame  occurrences 
in  life  reiterated  :  which  is  impofllble.  It  is  therefore,  I 
think,  plain,  that  the  Grecian  Deities  were  not  the  perfons 
“  fuppofed  :  and  that  their  imputed  names  were  titles.  It  is 
true,  a  very  ancient  and  refpe&able  writer,  Euhemerus,  of 
whom  I  have  before  made  mention,  thought  otherwife.  It 
is  faid,  that  he  could  point  out  precifely,  where  each  god  de¬ 
parted  :  and  could  particularly  fhew  the  burying-place  of 
Jupiter.  Lactantius,  who  copied  from  him,  fays,  that  it  was 


“  Arnobius  has  a  very  juft  obfervation  to  this  purpofe.  Omnes  Dii  non  font: 
quoniam  plures  fub  eodem  nomine,  quemadmodum  accepimus,  efle  non  poftunt, 
&c.  L.  4.  p.  136. 

Antiquus  Audtor  Euhemerus;  qui  fait  ex  civitate  Mefiene,  res  geftas  Jovis,  et 
caeterorum,  qui  Dii  putantur,  collegit :  hiftoriamque  contexuit  ex  titulis,  et  in- 
fcriptionibus  facris,  quae  in  antiquifiimis  templis  habebantur;  maximeque  in  fano 
Jovis  Triphylii,  ubi  auream  columnam  pofitam  efie  ab  ipfo  Jovis  titulus  indicabat. 
In  qua  columna  gefta  fua  perfcripfit,  ut  monumentum  eflet  pofteris  rerum  fuarum. 
Laftant.  de  Falla  Relig.  L.  i.  c.  11.  p.  50. 

(Euhemerus),  quern  nofter  et  interpretatus,  et  fecutus  eft  praster  caeteros,  En¬ 
nius.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  1.  c.  42. 
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at  Cnoffus  in  24  Crete.  Jupiter,  astate  peffum  acfta,  in  Greta 
vitam  commutavit. — Sepulchrum  ejus  eft  in  Creta,  et  in 
oppido  Cnoftb :  et  dicitur  Vefta  hanc  urbem  creavifte :  inque 
fepulchro  ejus  eft  infcriptio  antiquis  literis  Graecis,  Zctv 
K govov.  If  Jupiter  had  been  buried  in  Crete,  as  thefe  writers 
would  perfuade  us,  the  accounts  would  be  uniform  about 
the  place  where  he  was  depoftted.  Ladlantius,  we  find,  and 
fome  others,  fay,  that  it  was  in  the  city  Cnoflus.  There  are 
writers  who  mention  it  to  have  been  in  a  cavern  upon 
55  Mount  Ida  :  others  upon  Mount  26  Jafius.  Had  the  Cre¬ 
tans  been  authors  of  the  notion,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  more  confident  in  their  accounts :  but  we  find  no  more 
certainty  about  the  place  of  his  burial,  than  of  his  birth  ; 
concerning  which  Callimachus  could  not  determine. 

27  Z gy,  re  fxev  I iouomv  ev  %ge<rt  (pan  yeverScu, 

Zev ,  re  $’  ev  A gxcciirj. 

He  was  at  times  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Troas,  of 
Crete,  of  Thebes,  of  Arcadia,  of  Elis  :  but  the  whole  arofe 
from  the  word  7 aoog  being  through  length  of  time  mifunder- 
ftood :  for  there  would  have  been  no  legend  about  the  birth 
of  Jupiter,  had  there  been  no  miftake  about  his  funeral.  It 
was  a  common  notion  of  the  Magnefians,  that  Jupiter  was 
buried  in  their  country  upon  Mount  Sipylus.  Paufanias  fays, 

**  Ladtantius  de  Falfa  Relig.  L.  1.  c.  11.  p.  52. 

15  Yarro  apud  Solinum.  c.  16. 

16  Epiphanius  in  Ancorato.  p.  108. 

Cyril,  contra  Julianum.  L.  10.  p.  342.  See  Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  1194. 

17  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Jovem.  v.  6. 

that 
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that  he  afcended  the  mountain,  and  beheld  the  tomb,  which 
was  well  worthy  of  18  admiration.  The  tomb  of  19  Ids  in 
like  manner  was  fuppofed  to  be  at  Memphis,  and  at  Phike 
in  upper  Egypt :  alfo  at  Nufa  in  Arabia.  Odris  was  faid  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  fame  places  :  likewife  at  Taphodris, 
which  is  thought  by  Procopius  to  have  had  its  name  30  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  place  of  fepulture  of  Odris.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  another  city,  which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  called  Taphodris  parva.  But  they  each  of  them  had 
their  name  from  the  wordiip,  and  not  from  the  interment 
of  the  Deity.  This  is  plain  from  the  account  given  of  the 
Tapog  OtrigiSog,  or  high  altar  of  Odris,  by  Diodorus  ;  from 
whom  we  learn  that  Budris  and  Odris  were  the  fame.  31  The 
Grecia?2s ,  fays  this  author,  have  a  notion ,  that  Bufiris  in  Egypt 
ufed  to  facrijice  fir  angers :  not  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  king, 
as  Bufiris ;  but  the  Tcttpog,  or  altar ,  of  Ofiris  had  this  natne  in 
the  language  of  the  natives.  In  fhort  Budris  was  only  a  vari- 

18  T a.<pov  Sects  a%iov.  Paufan.  2.  p.  161. 

19  Diodor.  Sicul.  .L.  1.  p.  23.  Taiwan  Xeyucri  rmvlaiv  ev  MepiCpet. 

Ofiris  buried  at  Memphis,  and  at  Nula.  Diodorus  above.  Alfo  at  Byblus  in 
Phenicia. 

E iat  Se  evioi  Bu^Aiav,  01  Af yea  nra^ct  reSctpGat  r ov  Oaigiv  rev  Aiyv-rriev. 

Lucian,  de  Syria  Dea.  V.  2.  p.  879. 

Ta  [Jtev  tsv  nrepi  ms  ratpris  roev  Qeocv  mreev  S'lotcpwveLTcti  zrxpot  rois  zcrMi^'ots.  Diodor. 

L.  1.  p.  24. 

30  Procopius  -vzef)i  xna y.ctrwv.  L.  6.  c.  1.  p.  109. 

Atyuzmoi  re  yotp  OtriPi^os  'sroAAa'^y  Syikcc',  Mtnrep  eipyirctt ,  ^eixvuyo’i.  Plutarch.  Ifis 
et  Ofiris.  p.  358.  He  mentions  ■woAAas  OripiUos  rettpss  ev  Aiyuirrw.  Ibid.  p.  359. 

31  L.  I.  p.  79.  ms  BvaipiS'os  %evoxrovicts  zuetpet  rois  'EAAwh'  evia-yyaca  rov 

/^vGov*  a  T8  BataiAecos  ovofJtct^ofJLeva  BeaigiS'os,  ctXXa.  rs  OcripiS'cs  rada  rctvmv  eyevres 
*ry]v  ingcGYiycpiotv  xa.ro.  rw  rwv  eyyyopiocv  S'loKexrov.  Strabo  likewife  lays,  that  there 
•was  no  fuch  king  as  Bufiris.  L.  17.  p.  1 154. 
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ation  for  Ofiris :  both  were  compounded  of  the  Egyptian 
term  32  Sehor,  and  related  to  the  God  of  day.  Hence  the  al¬ 
tars  of  the  fame  Deity  were  called  indifferently  the  altars  of 
Ofirs,  or  Bufiris,  according  as  cuftom  prevailed. 

I  have  in  a  former  chapter  taken  notice  of  the  Tarchons 
and  Dracontia  in  Syria,  and  other  parts :  which  confifted  of 
facred  ground  inclofed  with  a  wall,  and  an  altar  or  two  at 
the  upper  part.  Such  an  inclofure  is  defcribed  by  Paufanias, 
which  muft  have  been  of  great  antiquity  :  hence  the  hiftory 
of  it  was  very  imperfectly  known  in  his  time.  He  is  fpeaking 
of  Nemea  in  Argolis ;  33  near  which ,  fays  he,  ftands  the  temple 
of  Nejnean  Jupiter ,  a  ftruSlure  truly  wonderful ,  though  the  roof 
is  now  falle?i  in.  Round  the  temple  is  a  grove  of  cyprefs ;  in 
which  there  is  a  tradition  that  Opheltes  was  left  by  his  ?iurfe  upo?i 
the  grafs,  and  in  her  abfence  killed  by  a  ferpent . — In  the  fa?ne 
place  is  the  tomb  of  Opheltes,  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  fione ; 
and  within  the  inclofure  altars.  ’There  is  alfo  a  mound  of  earth 
faid  to  be  the  tomb  of  Lycurgus ,  the  father  of  Opheltes.  Lycur- 
gus  is  the  fame  as  Lycus,  Lycaon,  Lycoreus,  the  Sun :  and 
Opheltes,  his  fuppofed  offspring,  is  of  the  fame  purport.  To 
fay  the  truth,  34  Opheltes,  or,  as  it  fhould  be  expreffed,  Ophel- 
tin,  is  the  place ;  and  Ophel  the  Deity,  Sol  Pytho,  whofe 
fymbol  was  a  ferpent.  Ophel -tin  was  a  Taphos  with  a  ts- 

(jLevog,  or  facred  inclofure :  it  was.  a  facred  mound  to  the 
Ophite  Deity;  like  that  which  was  inclofed  and  fortified  by 

51  Bou-Sehor  and  Uch-Sehor  are  precifely  of  the  fame  purport,  and  fignify  the 
great  Lord  of  day. 

55  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  144. 

u  Altis,  Baaltis,  Orontis,  Opheltis,  are  all  places  compounded  with  fotoe  title, 
or  titles,  of  the  Deity. 

Manaffeh 
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35  Manafleh  king  of  Judah  ;  and  which  had  been  previoufly 
made  ufe  of  to  the  fame  purpofe  by  36  Jotham.  A  hiftory 
fimilar  to  that  of  Opheltes  is  given  of  Archemorus ;  who  was 
faid  to  have  been  left  in  a  garden  by  his  nurfe  Hyplipyle,  and 
in  her  abfence  flain  by  a  ferpent.  Each  of  them  had  feftivals 
inftituted,  together  with  facred  games,  in  memorial  of  their 
misfortune.  They  are  on  this  account  by  many  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  fame  perfon.  But  in  reality  they  were  not 
perfons,  but  places.  They  are  however  fo  far  alike,  as  they 
are  terms,  which  relate  to  the  fame  worfhip  and  Deity., 
Opheltin  is  the  place,  and  altar  of  the  Ophite  God  above- 
mentioned  :  and  Archemorus  was  undoubtedly  the  ancient 
name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  or  city.  It  is  a  compound! 
of  Ar-Chemorus  ;  and  fignifies  the  city  of  Cham-Orus,  the 
fame  who  is  ftyled  Ophel.  In  many  of  thefe  places  there  was 
an  ancient  tradition  of  fome  perfon  having  been  injured  by 
a  ferpent  in  the  beginning  of  life ;  which  they  have  repre- 
fented  as  the  ftate  of  childhood.  The  mythology  upon  this 
occafton  is  different :  for  fometimes  the  perfonages  fpoken  of 
are  killed  by  the  ferpent :  at  other  times  they  kill  it :  and 
there  are  instances  where  both  hiftories  are  told  of  the  fame 
perfon.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  confequence,  the 
hiftory  is  generally  made  to  refer  to  a  ftate  ol  childhood. 
Hercules  has  accordingly  a  conflict  with  two  ferpents  in  his 
cradle :  and  Apollo,  who  was  the  fame  as  Python,  was  made 


35  2  Chron.  c.  33.  v.  14. 

34  2  Chron.  c.  27.  v.  3.  On  the  wall  (HStn)  of  Ophel  he  built  much :  or  rather  on 
the  Comah,  or  facred  hill  of  the  Sun,  called  Oph-El,  he  built  much. 

9  to 
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to  engage  a  ferpent  of  this  name  at  Parnaffus,  when  he  was 
a  child  ; 

37  Kxgog  suv,  ETI  FTMNOS,  sn  'GfXoitoifJLom  ysyr\6ug. 

Near  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  the  facred  Taphos  of 
3*  ffiputus,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  flung  by  a  fer¬ 
pent.  ffiputus  was  the  fame  as  Iapet.us,  the  father  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  Dionufiaca  the  priefls  ufed  to  be  crowned  with 
ferpents ;  and  in  their  frantic  exclamations  to  cry  out  59  Eva, 
Eva 3  and  fometimes  Evan,  Evan :  all  which  related  to  fome 
hiflory  of  a  ferpent.  Apollo,  who  is  fuppofed  by  mofl  to 
have  been  vi&or  in  his  conflict  with  the  Pytho,  is  by  Por¬ 
phyry  faid  to  have  .been  flain  by  that  ferpent  :  Pythagoras 
affirmed,  that  he  faw  his  tomb  at  Tripos  in  40  Delphi ;  and 
wrote  there  an  epitaph  to  his  honour.  The  name  of  Tripos 
is  faid  to  have  been  given  to  the  place,  becaufe  the  daughters 
of  Triopus  ufed  to  lament  there  the  fate  of  Apollo.  But 
Apollo  and  the  Python  were  the  fame ;  and  Tripus,  or  Trio¬ 
pus,  the  fuppofed  father  of  thefe  humane  lifters,  was  a  va¬ 
riation  for  Tor-Opus,  the  ferpent-hill,  or  temple  ;  where 
neither  Apollo,  nor  the  Python  were  flain,  but  where  they 

37  Apollon.  Rhodii  Argonaut.  L.  2.  v.  709.  Apollo  is  faid  to  have  killed  Ti- 
t-yus,  Bw/ra/s  evv.  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  760. 

3*  Tor  Si  r'd  Aimnd  crirdSy  yaXiq'a.  iBiaaa/um’  —  eq^t  yiv  8 r  yn $  yyy.cc  8 
fj.?y<Xj  AiBh  x-gvn rtSt  iv  v.uy. Aoj  'wioayyuivov.  Paulan.  L.  8.  p.  632. 

Aittutiov  rufj.Coi',  celebrated  by  Homer.  Iliad.  B.  v.  605. 

Aututos  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Hermes.  Naos  Epy.s  Aittvtb  near  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  696.  Part  of  Arcadia  was  called  Aimms. 

}9  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  11.  Avi^ey.yevoi  roii  otpeaiv  g7roAoAt;£oms  Ew«r, 
Evav  xtA. 

i°  Porphyrii  Vita  Pythagorae. 


were 
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were  both  worfhiped,  being  one  and  the  fame  Deity.  41  E [v6oi 
psv  xv  0  Agctmv  0  TlvQtog  $gYi<rxeveTouy  mi  tx  Opeoog  y\  'ur<mr 
yvgig  xoLTOtlyeKkercu  TlvSiot.  At  Python  (the  fame  as  Delphi) 
the  Pythian  Dragon  is  worjhiped ;  and  the  celebrity  of  the  fer- 
pent  is  ftyled  Pythian .  The  daughters  of  Triopus  were  the 
priefteftes  of  the  temple;  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  chant  hymns 
in  memory  of  the  ferpent :  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
feftival  was  originally  obferved  upon  the  feventh 44  day. 

The  Greeks  had  innumerable  monuments  of  the  fort, 
which  I  have  been  defcribing.  They  were  taken  for  the 
tombs  of  departed  heroes,  but  were  really  confecrated  places : 
and  the  names  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed,  fhew  plainly 
their  true  hiftory.  Such  was  the  fuppofed  tomb  of  43  Orion 
at  Tanagra,  and  of  Phoroneus  in  44  Argolis ;  the  tomb  of 
45  Deucalion  in  Athens ;  and  of  his  wife  46  Pyrrha  in  Locris : 
of  47  Endymion  in  Elis  :  of  Tityus  in  48  Panopea  :  of  Afterion 
in  the  illand  49  Lade :  of  the  Egyptian  50  Belus  in  Achaia. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tombs  of  Zeus  in  Mount  Sipylus, 


41  Clement.  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  29. 

41  The  Scholiaft  upon  Pindar  feems  to  attribute  the  whole  to  Dionufus,  who 
firft  gave  out  oracles  at  this  place,  and  appointed  the  feventh  day  a  feftival.  Ep  u 
'zugwToi  Aiovvaoi  eGs/xitpevae,  xai  an roxTSivas  top  OcpiP  rov  TlvGcopot,  ayuvi^er at  top 
Gixop  aycopoo  xar a  IQS'o^p  rifxspav.  Prolegomena  in  Pind.  Pyth.  p.  185. 

43  Paufanias,  L.  9.  p.  749. 

44  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  155. 

45  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  65 1. 

46  Strabo.  Ibidem. 

47  Paufan.  L.  5.  p.  37 6. 

48  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  806. 

49  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  87. 

50  At  Patrse,  /xvnfxa  Aiyv7rriB  to  EwAa.  Paufan.  L.  7.  p.  578. 
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Mount  Tafius,  and  Ida:  the  tombs  of  Ofiris  in  various  parts  r 
and  thofe  of  Ids,  which  have  been  enumerated  before.  Near 
the  iEaceum  at  Epidaurus  was  a  hill,  reputed  to  have  been 
the  tomb  of  the  hero  51  Phocus.  This  iEaceum  was  an  in- 
clofure  planted  with  olive  trees  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  at  a 
fmall  degree  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  was  an  altar 
facred  to  iEacus.  To  divulge  the  traditions  relative  to  this 
altar  would,  it  feems,  be  an  high  profanation.  The  author 
therefore  keeps  them  a  fecret.  Juft  before  this  facred  fep- 
tum  was  the  fuppoled  tomb  of  Phocus,  conftfting  of  a  mound 
of  raifed  earth,  fenced  round  with  a  border  of  ftone  work  1 
and  a  large  rough  ftone  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  all. 
Such  were  the  rude  monuments  of  Greece,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  fo  many  receptacles  of  the  dead :  but  were 
high  altars,  with  their  facred  rgjttewj,  which  had  been  eredted 
for  divine  worfhip  in  the  moft  early  times.  The  Helladians, 
and  the  Perftans,  were  of  the  fame  family  :  hence  we  find 
many  fimilar  rites  fubfifting  among  the  two  nations.  The 
latter  adhered  to  the  purer  Zabaifm,  which  they  maintained 
a  long  time.  They  eredted  the  fame  facred  Tupha,  as  the 

sl  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  179. 

51  Herodotus.  L.  7.  c.  150.  and  L.  6.  c.  54. 

Plato  in  Alcibiad.  im9.  Vol.  2.  p.  120. 

Upon  Mount  Mtenelaus  was  faid  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Areas,  who  was  the 
lather  of  the  Arcadians. 

E<r*  cf'e  McoraAnj  J'ua-^Sif/.spo;,  gv9<x  re  tcsnai 
Apxcu,  a.(p>  ov  S'r)  'gtccvtss  t7nx./\Y]ariv  xaXiovrca. 

Oraculum  apud  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  616. 

But  what  this  fuppofed  tomb  really  was,  may  be  known  from  the  fame  author  : 
To  cTe  xjugiov  TdT 0,  evQcc  0  raepos  ru  Apxcc^o^  xa.hu aiv  'Hhru  Bapt a>.  Ibid. 

Tatfyo},  v  'rvf/£os,  m  any.uov.  Hefych. 
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Grecians :  and  we  may  be  allured  of  the  original  puroofe, 
for  which  thefe  hills  were  raifed,  from  the  ufe,  to  which 
they  put  them.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  great  fountain 
of  light,  called  by  the  Perfians,  Ana’it :  and  were  fet  apart  as 
Puratheia  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  fire.  This  peo¬ 
ple,  after  they  had  defeated  the  Sacas  in  Cappadocia,  raifed 
an  immenfe  Comah  in  memorial  of  their  victory.  .  53  Strabo, 
who  deferibes  it  very  minutely,  tells  us,  that  they  chofe  a 
fpot  in  an  open  plain  ;  where  they  reared  a  Petra,  or  high 
place,  by  heaping  up  a  vaft  mound  of  earth.  This  they  fa- 
fhioned  to  a  conical  figure  ;  and  then  furrounded  it  with  a 
wall  of  ftone.  In  this  manner  they  founded  a  kind  of  temple 
in  honour  of  Anait,  Omanus,  and  Anandrates,  the  Deities  of 
their  country.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  had 
hills  of  this  nature :  and  from  them  the  cuftom  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  Greece.  Typhon,  or  more  properly  Tuphon, 
Tv$om,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  giant,  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Tuph-On,  as  1  have  before  mentioned  ;  and  figni- 
fied  a  facred  5*  mount  of  the  fun.  Thofe  cities  in  Egypt, 
which  had  a  high  place  of  this  fort,  and  rites  in  confequence 
of  it,  were  ftyled  Typhonian.  Upon  fuch  as  thefe  they  fa- 
crificed  red  haired  men,  or  men  with  hair  of  a  light  colour  ; 
in  other  words  ftrangers.  For  both  the  fons  of  Chus,  and 
the  Mizraim  were  in  fome  degree  dark  and  woolly  :  fo  that 

Si  Strabo.  L.  u.  p.  779.  Ev  S's  ru  I1ETPAN  TINA  avp- 

TrAtfcawams  SiS  favoeif  s;  erffl/uux.  jctA. 

54  Typhcn  was  originally  called  Tryevw,  and  by  Hyginus  Terrs  Filius.  Fab. 
152.  p.  2 63.  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  79.  he  is  ftyled  Twj  vio;  e^caato?.  Antoninus 
Liberal,  c.  25. 
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there  could  be  no  furer  mark  than  the  hair  to  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  a  native  and  a  foreigner.  Thefe  facrifices  were  offered 
in  the  city  55  Idithia,  56  Abaris,  57  Heliopolis,  and  Taphofiris ; 
which  in  confequence  of  thefe  offerings  were  denominated 
Typhonian  cities.  Many  writers  fay,  that  thefe  rites  were 
performed  to  Typhon  at  the  58  tomb  of  Ofiris.  Hence  he 
was  in  later  times  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  perfon,  one  of 
immenfe  fize  :  and  he  was  alfo  efteemed  a  59  God.  But  this 
arofe  from  the  common  miftake,  by  which  places  were  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  Deities  there  worshiped.  Typhon  was  the 
Tupha,  or  altar,  the  fuppofed  tomb  of  the  God  :  and  the 
offerings  were  made  to  the  Sun,  ftyled  On  ;  the  fame  as 
Ofiris,  and  Bufiris.  As  there  were  Typhonian  mounts  in 
many  parts,  he  was  in  confequence  of  it  fuppofed  to  have 
been  buried  in  different  places :  near  mount  Caucafus  in 
Colchis ;  near  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria  :  and  under  lake 
Serbonis.  Typhon,  or  rather  Typhonian  worfhip,  was  not 
unknown  in  the  region  of 60  Troas,  near  which  were  the  Sco- 
puli  Typhonis.  Plutarch  mentions  that  in  the  Phrygian 
Theology  Typhon  was  efteemed  the  grandfon  of  Ifaac  or 
Ifaeac  :  and  fays  that  he  was  fo  fpoken  of  ev  roi; 

55  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  3 Bo. 

5b  Jofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  1.  p.  460. 

57  Porphyry  de  Abftinen.  L.  2.  p.  223. 

There  was  llerga  Tvipaovia  in  Caucafus.  Etymolog.  Magnum.  Tu<pas’  Tvtpaoyia. 
Tz€T£<z  e~iv  J-'J'wAjj  tv  Ka.vx.aaM. 

Kavxaas  tv  Kvyiy.oiai^  T u<pa.ovm  on  'zaerpn.  Apollon.  L.  2.  v.  1214. 

-s  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  79. 

59  riapyiyopaai  Sruatas  xai  ajpdvvuai  (tov  Tutpcova).  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  362. 

Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  5.  p.  338. 
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• 

41  ygOL[j,[JLounv.  But  all  terms  of  relation  are  to  be  difregarded. 
The  purport  of  the  hiftory  was  this.  The  altar  was  termed 
Tuphon  Iliac,  five  B ufiog  Itnccxog,  from  the  facra  Ifiaca, 
which  were  performed  upon  it.  The  fame  Ifaac  or  Ifaeac 
was  fometimes  rendered  iEfacus,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  fon  of  the  river  Granicus. 

6*  ffffacon  umbrofa  furtim  peperifie  fub  Ida 
Fertur  Alexirhoe  Granico  nata  bicorni 

The  ancient  Arcadians  were  faid  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  63  Typhon,  and  by  fome  the  children  of  Atlas ;  by  which 
was  meant,  that  they  were  people  of  the  Typhonian,  and 
Atlantian  religion.  What  they  called  his  tombs  were  cer¬ 
tainly  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  very  high,  like  thofe  which 
have  been  mentioned  before :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  fome  of  thefe  had  lofty  towers  adorned  with  pinnacles, 
and  battlements.  They  had  alfo  carved  upon  them  vari¬ 
ous  fymbols ;  and  particularly  ferpentine  hieroglyphics,  in 
memorial  of  the  God,  to  whom  they  were  facred.  In  their 
upper  ftory  was  a  perpetual  fire,  which  was  plainly  feen  in 
the  night.  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  poets  formed  their 
notions  about  Otus  and  Ephialtes  from  towers  :  and  the 
idea  of  Orion’s  ftupendous  bulk  was  taken  from  the  Pe- 
lorian  edifice  in  Sicily.  The  gigantic  ftature  of  Typhon 
was  borrowed  from  a  like  objedl :  and  his  character  was 

61  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.362.  IcouaM  to  Hpaxteaf  0 

64  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  11.  v.  762. 

61  Ei hoi  Se  u7ro  tb  T ucpwyos,  vtto  S' s  AtAccptos  £evayogai  etpvxev.  Schol.  Apollon. 

L.  4.  v.  264. 


formed 
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•  4  *  * 

formed  from  the  hieroglyphical  reprefentations  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  ftyled  Typhonian.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  alle¬ 
gorical  defcription  of  Typhoeus,  given  by  Hefiod.  Typhon 
and  Typhosus,  were  the  fame  perfonage :  and  the  poet  re- 
p  refen  ts  him  of  a  mixed  form,  being  partly  a  man,  and  partly 
a  monftrous  dragon,  whofe  head  confifled  of  an  affemblage 
of  fmaller  ferpents. 

64  Ex  <J g  01  WfJLWV 

Jlv  SJi&TQV  X£$CL?\Ql  OpOg,  SbMIQ  A PGtKMTO£. 

As  there  was  a  perpetual  fire  kept  up  in  the  upper  ftory,  he 
defcribes  it  as  fhining  through  the  apertures  in  the  building. 

65  Ex  Sb  qi  o<r<r.M/ 

®e<r7retrixis  xs^oCKr^iv  iw  otpgvtri  'urvg  * 

riacrswy  T  ex  KEQoCheuv  n&vg  kcust.o  ^e^xo^evoio. 

But  the  noblefi  defcription  of  Typhon  is  given  in  fome  very 
fine  poetry  by  Nonnus.  He  has  taken  his  ideas  from  fome 
ancient  tower  fituated  near  the  fea  upon  the  fummit  of  an 
high  mountain.  It  was  probably  the  Typhonian  temple  of 
Zeus  upon  mount  Cafius  near  the  famed  Serbonian  lake.  He 
mentions  fad  noifes  heard  within,  and  defcribes  the  roaring 
of  the  furge  below:  and  fays  that  all  the  monfiers  of  the  fea 
ftabled  in  the  cavities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  was 
wafhed  by  the  ocean. 

6+  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  824. 

61  Ibid.  v.  82 6.  Typhis,  Typhon,  Typhaon,  Typhosus,  are  all  of  the  fame 
purport. 
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66  Ev  lydvotm  is  /aronw 
T vpuvog  e<ru  figvoenog  ev&vXs 
B evdei  toluol  '5rs7rr)XT0y  mi  ysgi  piyMTo  ya^p 
<d\i£o[JLevy\  vz<pzs<r<ri%  Fiycmeiz  <Js 

tyglKTOV  OLSgfTlXo^UV  OLIOOV  j&gV)(YlfJLCt  XSOVTUV, 

II  on  log  siKvosm  Xsuv  skcOwtttsto  koKhm  xtX. 

We  may  perceive,  that  this  is  a  mixed  defer iption,  wherein, 
under  the  chara&er  of  a  gigantic  perfonage,  a  towering  edi¬ 
fice  is  alluded  to ;  which  was  fituated  upon  the  fummit  of  a 
mountain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea. 

66  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  i.  p.  24. 
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OB,  O  U  B,  P  Y  T  H  O, 

S  I  V  E  D  E 

OPHIOLATRIA. 


n OLgCL  iffOLVU  TOOU  VOfJLlfyfJLSVWV  'ft&g  VfJUP  QSUV  O (pig  CVfjJoOhOV 

pisyoc  mi  (JLVfYigiOv  M&ygoLQZrou.  Juftin.  Martyr.  Apolog. 
L.  i.  p.  60. 

IT  may  Teem  extraordinary,  that  the  worfhip  of  the  fer~ 
pent  fhould  have  ever  been  introduced  into  the  world  : 
and  it  mufl:  appear  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  it  fhould  al- 
moft  univerfally  have  prevailed.  As  mankind  are  faid  to 
have  been  ruined  through  the  influence  oi  this  Being,  we 
could  little  expecfl,  that  it  would,  of  all  other  objects,  have 
been  adopted,  as  the  moft  facred  and  falutary  fymbol  ;  and 
rendered  the  chief  object  of  1  adoration.  Yet  fo  we  And  it 
to  have  been.  In  moft  of  the  ancient  rites  there  is  feme  al- 

!  Oqeis — r t/uLixa^cii  ta%ypoo5.  Philarchus  apud  ^Elian.  de  Animal.  L.  17.  c.  5* 

Vol.  I.  P  p  p  luflon 
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lulion  to  the  *  ferpent.  I  have  taken  notice,  that  in  the  Or¬ 
gies  of  Bacchus  the  perfons,  who  partook  cf  the  ceremony, 
ufed  to  carry  ferpents  in  their  hands,  and  with  horrid  fereams 
call  upon  Eva,  Eva.  They  were  often  crowned  with  3  fer¬ 
pents,  and  ftill  made  the  fame  frantic  exclamation.  One 
part  of  the  myfterious  rites  of  Jupiter  Sabazius  was  to  let  a 
fnake  dip  down  the  bofom  of  the  perfon  to  be  initiated, 
which  was  taken  out  below4.  Thefe  ceremonies,  and  this 
fymbolic  worfhip  began  among  the  Magi,  who  were  the  fons 
of  Chus :  and  by  them  they  were  propagated  in  various  parts. 
Epiphanius  thinks,  that  the  invocation,  Eva,  Eva,  related  to 
the  great  5  mother  of  mankind,  who  was  deceived  by  the  fer¬ 
pent  :  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 
He  fuppofes,  that  by  this  term  was  meant  6  Evolv  £%£ivr\v,  i V 
r\V  y\  'urXciVYi  'nrotgtixohovfatt.  But  I  fhould  think,  that  Eva 
was  the  fame  as  Eph,  Epha,  Opha,  which  the  Greeks  ren¬ 
dered  O (pig,  Ophis,  and  by  it  denoted  a  ferpent.  Clemens 
acknowledges,  that  the  term  Eva  properly  afpirated  had  fuch 
a  fignification.  7  To  ovopa  to  E via  ioLOVnpsnp  Bffwsvereu 

*  See  Juftin  Martyr  above. 

THf/g/fiy  Oo'yiw  B 0(pa  tstcA Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort, 
p.  ii.  See  Auguftinus  de  Civitate  Dei.  L.  3.  c.  12.  and  L.  18.  c.  15. 

J  AvE^e/jLjiLevoi  t on  ocpsaiv.  Clemens  above. 

4  In  myfteriis,  quibus  Sabadiis  nomen  eft,  aureus  coluber  in  finum  dimitittur 

confecratis,  et  eximitur  rurfus  ab  inferioribus  partibus.  Arnobius.  L.  5.  p.  171. 
See  alfo  Clernens.  Cohort,  p.  14.  Apxxoov  m  xoAttw.  x.  A. 

Sebazium  colentes  Jovem  anguem,  cum  initiantur,  per  finum  ducunt.  Julius 
Firmicus.  p.  23.  e? Tmvfjcov  Aioiuaa.  Hefych. 

5  Te*  O (pus  oLvtq-tfj.fxivoi,  eva^ovres  70  Ova,  Ova ,  exetvnv  mv  E vxv  g ti,  mv  fix  re 
O<ptoji  a7rc6TYiQeiaav,  €7ri7ta?ivvy.tvGi .  Epiphanius.  Torn.  2.  L.  3*  p*  1092. 

6  Cohortatio.  p.  1 1. 

7  Cohortatio.  p.  n. 

O  (pig. 
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Ofiig.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  8 9  Alexander,  was  very  fond 
oi-  thefe  Orgies,  in  which  the  ferpent  was  introduced.  Plu¬ 
tarch  mentions,  that  rites  of  this  fort  were  pradtifed  by  the 
Edonian  women  near  mount  Haemus  in  Thrace  ;  and  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  Olympias  copied  them 
clofely  in  all  their  frantic  manoeuvres.  She  ufed  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  many  attendants,  who  had  each  a  thyrfus  with 
9  ferpents  twined  round  it.  They  had  alfo  fnakes  in  their 
hair,  and  in  the  chaplets,  which  they  wore  ;  fo  that  they 
made  a  mod;  fearful  appearance.  Their  cries  were  very 
fhocking  :  and  the  whole  was  attended  with  a  continual  re¬ 
petition  of  the  words,  10  Evoe,  Saboe,  Hues  Attes,  Attes 
Hues,  which  were  titles  of  the  God  Dionufus.  He  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  named  'Tyis  ;  and  his  priefts  were  the  Hyades,  and 
Hyantes.  He  was  likewife  ftyled  Evas.  11  E vets  o  A iovv<rog. 

In  Egypt  was  a  ferpent  named  Thermuthis,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  very  facred  ;  and  the  natives  are  faid  to  have 
made  ufe  of  it  as  a  royal  tiara,  with  which  they  ornamented 
the  flatues  of  ”  Ills.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  which  terminated  in 
a  round  ball :  and  the  whole  was  furrounded  with  figures  of 

8  Plutarch.  Alexander,  p.  665. 

9  Qdpei 5  pucyxXdi  yetponSe/s  eq>ei/\xero  rois  Srixtrois  (ji  OAu/xTna?),  ot  -nroAAajas  ex  t9 

KiTThi  xxi  rcov  pav^ixcav  A ixvcov  'woLpctvct'S'vof/.eviii  xxi  ‘TueotiXn'^fj.evoi  Srugaots  rwv  yv~ 
vxtxw r.  xxi  t on  c^etyacvois,  ef«7rAwTTQp  TOi  Plutarch,  ibid. 

,0  T'dS  ofpus  Tdi  riaglix?  S“Ai£W,  xxi  V7rSp  mi  xetpxAris  atupav,  xxi  (2qhu3  E voi,  X<z- 
€ 01 ,  xxi  e7rop^d[A.evoi'Tvi  Attjj Arrw  'Tvs.  Demoft.  Tlepi  ^etpxvd.  p.  516. 

11  Hefych. 

11  T 5)5  Icnf'os  xyaXfxxrx  xi'xS'&Tt  txutv,  rivi  Sixhfxxn  ftxariteiy.  Ailian. 
Hift.  Animal.  L.  10.  c.  31. 

P  p  p  2  afps. 
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13  afps.  The  priefts  likewife  upon  their  bonnets  had  the  re- 
prefentation  of  ferpents.  The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that 
when  Saturn  devoured  his  own  children,  his  wife  Ops  de¬ 
ceived  him  by  fubftituting  a  large  ftone  in  lieu  of  one  of  his 
fons,  which  ftone  was  called  Abadir.  But  Ops,  and  Opis, 
reprefented  here  as  a  feminine,  was  the  ferpent  Deity,  and 
Abadir  is  the  fame  perfonage  under  a  different  denomina¬ 
tion.  14  Abadir  Deus  eft ;  et  hoc  nomine  lapis  ille,  quem 
Saturnus  dicitur  devoraffe  pro  Jove,  quem  Graeci  |3 outvKqp 
vocant. — Abdir  quoque  et  Abadir  fictirvXo?,  Abadir  feems 
to  be  a  variation  of  Ob-Adur,  and  fignifies  the  ferpent  God 
Orus.  One  of  thefe  ftones,  which  Saturn  was  fuppofed  to 
have  fwallowed  inftead  of  a  child,  ftood  according  to  15  Pau- 
fanias  at  Delphi.  It  was  efteemed  very  facred,  and  ufed  to 
have  libations  of  wine  poured  upon  it  daily  ;  and  upon  fefti- 
vals  was  otherwife  honoured.  The  purport  of  the  above 
hiftory  I  imagine  to  have  been  this.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
a  cuftom  to  offer  children  at  the  altar  of  Saturn  :  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  removed  it,  and  in  its  room  ere&ed  a 
g’vXog,  or  ftone  pillar ;  before  which  they  made  their  vows, 
and  offered  facrifices  of  another  nature.  This  ftone,  which 
they  thus  fubftituted,  was  called  Ab-Adar  from  the  Deity 
reprefented  by  it.  The  term  Ab  generally  ftgnifies 16  father: 

but 


Tes  Ea«r<Ae/s — %py/?Qcu  -ar/Ao/s  paxpon  sti  ts  'wsgctTOS  oy-tyahov  e%VGt,  j tou  ^spi- 
sa'/rei^cx.fjievQii  c(peaif  as  ?caA yaiv  ocaxiSas.  JL.  3.  p.  145. 
u  Prifcian.  L.  5.  and  L.  6. 

*s  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  859. 

,6  Bochart  fuppofes  this  term  to  fignify  a  father,  and  the  purport  of  the  name 
to  be  Pater  magnifkus.  fie  has  afterwards  a  fecondary  derivation.  Sed  fallor, 

aut 
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but  in  this  inftance  it  certainly  relates  to  a  ferpent,  which 
was  indifferently  ftyled  Ab,  Aub,  and  17  Ob.  I  take  Aba- 
don,  or,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  Abaddon,  to 
have  been  the  name  of  the  fame  Ophite  God,  with  whofe 
worlhip  the  world  had  been  fo  long  infe&ed.  He  is  termed 
by  the  Evangelift  18  AfaJcSW,  rov  ayysAov  vt\g  A&crcra,  the 
angel  of  the  bottomlefs  pit ;  that  is,  the  prince  of  darknefs. 
In  another  place  he  is  defcribed  as  the  19  dragon,  that  old 
ferpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan.  Hence  I  think,  that 
the  learned  Heinhus  is  very  right  in  the  opinion,  which  he 
has  given  upon  this  paffage ;  when  he  makes  Abaddon  the 
fame  as  the  ferpent  Pytho.  Non  dubitandum  eft,  quin  Py- 
thius  Apollo,  hoc  eft  fpurcus  ille  fpiritus,  quern  Hebrasi  Ob, 
et  Abaddon,  Helleniftas  ad  verbum  AsroAAiwm,  casteri  AsroA- 
Ao ora,  dixerunt,  fub  hac  forma,  qua  miferiam  humano  generi 
invexit,  primo  cultus  w. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  ritual  of  Zoroafter,  the  great  expanfe 
of  the  heavens,  and  even  nature  itfelf,  was  defcribed  un¬ 
der  the  fymbol  of  a  ferpent21.  The  like  was  mentioned  in 
the  O&ateuch  of  Oftanes :  and  moreover,  that  in  Perils  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  call  they  eredted  temples  to  the  fer- 

aut  Abdir,  vel  Abadjr,  cum  pro  lapide  fumitur,  corruptum  ex  Phcenicio  Eben- 
Dir,  lapis  fphaericus.  Geog.  Sac,  L.  2.  c.  2.  p.  708. 

17  See  Radicals,  p.  49.  and  Deuteronomy,  c.  18.  v.  11. 

18  E%u crai  ftaGiAta,  e<p  dvr 00 v  rov  cx.FyeAov  t>;s  A£W<7«’  ovofxct  ocvrco  E ACa.f'- 

cfw;',  ev  cTg  EAA wvcn  ovoixa.  e^si  AttoXXvmv.  Revelation  c.  9.  v.  11. 

19  Revelation  c.  20.  v.  2.  Abaddon  fignilies  lerpens  Dominus,  vel  ferpens  Do- 
ipinus  Sol. 

Daniel  Heinfius.  Ariftarchus.  p.  n. 

SI  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  j.  p.  41,  42. 


pent 
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pent  tribe,  and  held  feflivals  to  their  honour,  efleeming  them 
21  Ssag  rag  (xsyffag,  mi  ot^ypyag  tom  oAow,  the  fupreme  of  all 
Gods ,  and  the  fuperhitendants  of  the  whole  wo?' Id.  The  wor¬ 
fhip  began  among  the  people  of  Chaldea.  They  built  the 
city  Ophis  upon  the  23  Tigris,  and  were  greatly  addicted  to  di¬ 
vination,  and  to  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  A  Inventi  funt 
ex  iis  (Chaldeis)  augures,  et  magi,  divinatores,  et  fortilegi, 
et  inquirentes  Ob,  et  Ideoni.  From  Chaldea  the  worfhip 
palled  into  Egypt,  where  the  ferpent  Deity  was  called  Can- 
oph,  Can-eph,  and  C’neph.  It  had  alfo  the  name  of  Ob, 
or  Oub,  and  was  the  fame  as  the  Bafilifcus,  or  Royal  Ser¬ 
pent ;  the  fame  alfo  as  the  Thermuthis :  and  in  like  manner 
was  made  ufe  of  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  flatues  of  their 

Gods.  The  chief  Deity  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  Vul¬ 
can,  who  was  alfo  flyled  Opas,  as  we  learn  from  16  Cicero. 
He  was  the  fame  as  Ofiris,  the  Sun  ;  and  hence  was  often 
called  Ob-El,  five  Pytho  Sol :  and  there  were  pillars  facred 
to  him  with  curious  hieroglyphical  inferiptions,  which  had 
the  fame  name.  They  were  very  lofty,  and  narrow  in  com¬ 
panion  of  their  length ;  hence  among  the  Greeks,  who  co¬ 
pied  from  the  Egyptians,  every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point  was  ftyled  Obelos,  and  Obelifcus.  Ophel  (Oph-El)  was 
a  name  of  the  fame  purport :  and  I  have  fhewn,  that  many 

2i  Eufeb.  ibidem.  Tafe  jueu  avrx  x.ai  Oq~a.vn;  jctA. 

2}  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  189.  alfo  Ptolemy. 

24  M.  Maimonides  in  more  Nevochim.  See  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  1.  c.  3. 
p.  49- 

25  OvCaiovy  0  'EAA>m<p  Bctaihiaxov'  ov7rep  ^verav  'zjoiuvtbs  Oeon  Tarepm^ixaip. 
Horapollo.  L.  1.  p.  2. 

OvZaiov  is  fo  correfted  forO ugcacv,  from  MSS.  by  J.  Corn.  De  Pauw. 

26  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  3. 
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facred  mounds,  or  Tapha,  were  thus  denominated  from  t' 
ferpent  Deity,  to  whom  they  were  facrcd. 

Sanchoniathon  makes  mention  of  an  hiftory,  which  he  once 
wrote  upon  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent.  The  title  of  this  work 
according  to  Eufebius  was, 17  Ethothion,  or  Ethothia.  Another 
.treatife  upon  the  fame  fubjedt  was  written  by  Pherecydes 
Syrus,  which  was  probablya  copy  of  the  former ;  for  he  is 
faid  to  have  compofed  it,  aS  'uragcc  Qoivimv  Aa5W  Tag  (x.<pogfJt,oi$, 
frojn  fome  previous  accounts  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  title  of  his 
book  was  the  Theology  of  Ophion,  ftyled  Ophioneus ;  and  of 
his  worfhipers,  called  Ophionidas.  Thoth,  and  Athoth,  were 
certainly  titles  of  the  Deity  in  the  Gentile  world  :  and  the 
book  of  Sanchoniathon  might  very  pofTibly  have  been  from 
hence  named  Ethothion,  or  more  truly  Athothion.  But 
from  the  fubjedt,  upon  which  it  was  written,  as  well  as  from 
the  treatife  of  Pherecydes,  I  fhould  think,  that  Athothion, 
or  Ethothion,  was  a  miftake  for  Ath-ophion,  a  title  which 
more  immediately  related  to  that  worfhip,  of  which  the  writer 
treated.  Ath  was  a  facred  title,  as  I  have  fhewn  :  and  I  ima¬ 
gine,  that  this  diflertation  did  not  barely  relate  to  the  fer- 
pentine  Deity ;  but  contained  accounts  of  his  votaries,  the 
Ophitse,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  fons  of  Chus.  The 
worfhip  of  the  Serpent  began  among  them  ;  and  they  were 
from  thence  denominated  Ethiopians,  and  Aithiopians,  which 
the  Greeks  rendered  Ai6i07rs$.  It  was  a  name,  which  they 
did  not  receive  from  their  complexion,  as  has  been  com¬ 
monly  furmifed ;  for  the  branch  of  Phut,  and  the  Lubim, 

*7  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  i.  p.  41. 

zi  Eulcb.  fupra. 
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were  probably  of  a  deeper  die :  but  they  were  fo  called  from 
Ath-Ope,  and  Ath-Opis,  the  God,  which  they  worfhiped. 
This  may  be  proved  from  Pliny.  He  fays  that  the  country 
/Ethiopia  (and  confequently  the  people)  had  the  name  of 
JEthiop  from  a  perfonage  who  was  a  Deity ;  ab  19  iEthiope 
Vulcani  filio.  The  iEthiopes  brought  thefe  rites  into- 
Greece :  and  called  the  iiland,  where  they  firft  eftablifhed 
them,  30  Ellopia,  Solis  Serpentis  infula.  It  was  the  fame  as 
Euboea,  a  name  of  the  like  purport ;  in  which  iiland  was  a 
region  named  iEthiopium.  Euboea  is  properly  Oub-Aia ; 
and  fignifies  the  Serpent-Illand.  The  fame  worlhip  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Hyperboreans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
names  of  the  facred  women,  who  ufed  to  come  annually  to 
Delos.  They  were  priefleffes  of  the  Tauric  Goddefs,  and 
were  denominated  from  her  titles. 

31  Own;  rg,  A o%oa  rs ,  mi  E vcuoov  'EmsgyY\. 

Hercules  was  elleemed  the  chief  God,  the  fame  as  Chronus ; 
and  was  faid  to  have  produced  the  Mundane  egg.  He  was 
reprefented  in  the  Orphic  Theology  under  the  mixed  fym- 
bol  of  a  3*  lion  and  a  ferpent :  and  fometimes  of  a  33  ferpent 
only.  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  Cuthites  under 
the  title  of  Heliadas  fettled  at  Rhodes  :  and,  as  they  were 

29  L.  6.  p.  345. 

,0  Strabo.  L.  io.  p.  683.  It  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  name  from  Ellops, 
the  Son  of  Ion  who  was  the  brother  of  Cothus. 

;1  Callimachus.  H.  in  Delon,  v.  292.  E vstioer,  Eva-On,  Serpens  Sol. 

Athenagoras.  Legatio.  p.  294.  'HpaxAjjs  Xooro?. 

Athcnag.  p.  295.  "HraxAws  Geos — fyaxuv  ?Az>tTof. 
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Hivites  or  Ophites,  that  the  ifland  in  confequence  of  it  was 
of  old  named  Ophiufa.  There  was  like  wife  a  tradition, 
that  it  had  once  fwarmed  with  H  ferpents.  The  like  notion 
prevailed  almoff  in  every  place,  where  they  lettled.  They 
came  under  the  more  general  titles  of  Leleges  and  Pelafgi : 
but  more  particularly  of  Elopians,  Europians,  Oropians,  Afo- 
pians,  Inopians,  Ophionians,  and  iEthiopes,  as  appears  from 
the  names,  which  they  bequeathed ;  and  in  moft  places, 
where  they  relided,  there  were  handed  down  traditions, 
which  alluded  to  their  original  title  of  Ophites.  In  Phry¬ 
gia,  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  whither  they  fent  out  colonies 
very  early,  was  a  people  If y led  Ocpioyevsig,  or  the  ferpent- 
breed  ;  who  were  faid  to  retain  an  affinity  and  correfpond- 
ence  with  35  ferpents.  And  a  notion  prevailed,  that  fome 
hero,  who  had  conducted  them,  was  changed  from  a  ferpent 
to  a  man.  In  Colchis  was  a  river  Ophis  ;  and  there  was 
another  of  the  fame  name  in  Arcadia.  It  was  fo  named 
from  a  body  of  people,  who  fettled  upon  its  banks,  and 
were  faid  to  have  been  conducted  by  a  ferpent :  36  T ov  qys- 
[jlovcl  ysvetrOoti  SgoMoncu.  Thefe  reptiles  are  feldom  found 
in  i Hands,  yet  Tenos  one  of  the  Cyclades  was  fuppofed  to 
have  once  fwarmed  with  them.  37  Ey  Tr\  T^w,  pa  rwy  Kvk- 
7\ol$mv  y^crw,  otpzig  koli  (TKOgmoi  fisivoi  syivovxo,  Thucydides 


u  It  is  faid  to  have  been  named  Rhodus  from  Rhod,  a  Syriac  word  for  a  ferpent. 
Bochart.  G.  S.  P.  p.  369. 

35  Ej'T caiGa  fj.uQev'dcri  Oiptoysveis  c-vYyivuacv  Ttvct  zyeiv  ths  o(pm.  Strabo.  L.  13. 
p.  880.  Ophiogenre  in  Hellefponto  circa  Parjum.  Pliny.  L.  7.  p.371. 

36  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  614. 

37  Ariftoph.  Plutus.  Schol.  v.  718. 
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mentions  a  people  of  iEtolia  called  38  Ophionians :  and  the- 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Patara  in  Lycia  feems  to  have  had 
its  hr  ft  inftitution  from  a  prieftefs  of  the  fame  39  name. 
The  iftand  of  Cyprus  was  ftyled  Ophiufa,  and  Ophiodes, 
from  the  ferpents,  \Vith  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  have 
40  abounded.  Of  what  fpecies  they  were  is  no  where  men¬ 
tioned  ;  excepting  only  that  about  Paphos  there  was  faid  to 
have  been  a  41  kind  of  ferpent  with  two  legs.  By  this  is 
meant  the  Ophite  race,  who  came  from  Egypt,:  and  from 
Syria,  and  got  footing  in  this  41  iftand.  They  fettled  alfo  in 
Crete,  where  they  increafed  greatly  in  numbers  \  fo  that  Mi¬ 
nos  was  faid  by  an  unfeemly  allegory,  43  o<peig  8gri<roci,  fer- 
pentes  minxifte.  The  iftand  Seriphus  was  one  vaft  rock,  by 
the  Romans  called  44  faxum  Seriphium  ;  and  made  ufe  of  as  a 
larger  kind  of  prifon  for  baniftied  perfons.  It  is  reprefented 
as  having  once  abounded  with  ferpents  ;  and  it  is  ftyled  by 
Virgil  ferpentifera,  as  the  paflage  is  happily  corrected  by 
Scaliger. 

45  iEginamque  ftmul,  ferpentiferamque  Seriphon. 

38  L.  3.  c.  96.  Strabo.  L.  io.  p.  692. 

39  Steph.  Byzant.  17 onapot. 

40  Bf)  tir  ego&v  Zlicx.i  (peuywv  otpivSecc  KvTgov.  Parthenius.  See  Voflius  upon 
Pomp.  Mela.  L.  1.  c.  6.  p.  391. 

Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  10.  v.  229.  Cypri  arva  Ophiufia. 

41  They  were  particularly  to  be  found  at  Paphos.  Apollon.  Diicolus.  Mirabjl. 
c.  39.  Otpis  'uroJ'a.s  e%iov  S'uo. 

41  Plerodotus.  L.  7.  c.  90.  Oi  Ss  caro  ASiomr,^  tosctinoi  Kvttoioi  X'y&a  o 

43  O  yao  Miras  o<pei$,  xui  <ntcp7ri8i,  xcu  (nc&.oTtvcipa.i  ujiMrxev  xA.  Antonin.  Li¬ 
berals.  c.  41.  p.  202.  See  Notes,  p.  276. 

44  Tacitus.  Annal.  L.  4.  c.  21. 

45  In  Ceiri. 
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It  had  this  epithet  not  on  account  of  any  real  ferpents,  but 
according  to  the  Greeks  from  45  Medufa’s  head,  which  was 
brought  hither  by  Perfeus.  By  this  is  meant  the  ferpent 
Deity,  whofe  worfhip  was  here  introduced  by  people  called 
Perefians.  Medufa’s  head  denoted  divine  wifdom  :  and  the 
iiland  was  facred  to  the  ferpent,  as  is  apparent  from  its 
name  47.  The  Athenians  were  efleemed  Serpentigens  ;  and 
they  had  a  tradition,  that  the  chief  guardian  of  their  Acro¬ 
polis  was  a  48  ferpent.  It  is  reported  of  the  Goddefs  Ceres, 
that  (lie  placed  a  dragon  for  a  guardian  to  her  temple  at 
A9  Eleufis  ;  and  appointed  another  to  attend  upon  Eredtheus. 
iEgeus  of  Athens  according  to  Androtion  was  of  the  50  fer¬ 
pent  breed  :  and  the  firfl  king  of  the  country  is  faid  to  have 
been  S1  Agotmv,  a  Dragon.  Others  make  Cecrops  the  firfl 
who  reigned.  Pie  is  faid  to  have  been  5*  ftpuris,  of  a  twofold 
nature ;  c rvu<pvz$  S'fcMV  <TO)fJ.ct  avfg04  mi  fgCMonog,  being  formed 
with  the  body  of  a  matt  blended  with  that  of  a  ferpent .  Diodo¬ 
rus  fays,  that  this  was  a  circumflance  deemed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  inexplicable :  yet  he  labours  to  explain  it  by  reprefent- 
ing  Cecrops,  as  half  a  man,  and  half  a  53  brute  ;  becaufe  he 

46  Strabo.  L.  io.  p.  746. 

47  What  the  Greeks  rendered  was  properly  Sar-Iph ;  and  Sar-Iphis,  the 

fame  as  Ophis  :  which  fignified  Petra  Serpemis,  five  Pythonis. 

43  Herodotus.  L.  8.  c.  41. 

49  Strabo.  L.  9.  603. 

s°  Lycophron.  Scholia,  v.  496.  a7ro  0S011  rcov  ra  UgaxSvros. 

51  Meurfius  de  Reg.  A  then.  L.  1.  c.  6. 

51  Apollodorus.  L.  3.  p.  19 1. 

*L  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  25.  Cecrops  is  not  by  name  mentioned  in  this  palfage  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  copies  :  yet  what  is  faid,  certainly  relates  to  him,  as  appears 
by  the  context,  and  it  is  fo  underftood  by  the  learned  Marfham.  See  Chron. 
Canon,  p.  108. 
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had  been  of  two  different  communities.  Euftathius  likewilb 
tries  to  folve  it  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  with  the 
like  fuccefs.  Some  had  mentioned  of  Cecrops,  that  he  un¬ 
derwent  a  metamorphofts,  s+  clko  otpswg  Big  CLvOgunov  sXdsiv, 
that  he  was  changed  from  a  ferpent  to  a  man .  By  this  was  fig— 
nified,  according  to  Euftathius,  that  Cecrops  by  coming  into 
Hellas  diverted  himfelf  of  all  the  rudenefs,  and  barbarity  of 
55  his  country,  and  became  more  civilized  and  humane.  This 
is  too  high  a  compliment  to  be  payed  to  Greece  in  its  infant 
ftate,  and  detrads  greatly  from  the  charader  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  learned  Marfham  therefore  animadverts  with 
great  juftice  :  56  Eft  veriiimilius  ilium  ex  iEgypto  mores  ma- 
gis  civiles  in  Grasciam  induxiffe.  It  is  more  probable ,  that  he 
introduced  into  Greece ,  the  urbanity  of  his  own  country ,  than  that 
he.  was  beholden  to  Greece  for  any  thing  from  thence.  In  refped 
to  the  mixed  charader  of  this  perfonage,  we  may,  I  thinkv 
eaftly  account  for  it.  Cecrops  was  certainly  a  title  of  the 
Deity,  who  was  worfhiped  under  this  57  emblem.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  like  nature  was  mentioned  of  Triptolemus,  and 
58  Eridhonius  :  and  the  like  has  been  faid  above  of  Hercules- 

,  V  ;  f 

The  natives  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  like  the  Athenians  above, 
efteemed  themfelves  of  the  ferpent  race.  The  Lacedre-, 
monians  likewife  referred  themfelves  to  the  fame  original- 

54  Euftath.  on  Dionyf.  p.  56.  Edit.  Steph. 

55  Toi;  ftafapov  Aiyuln iacr [aov  aq.et$.  jotA.  ibid. 

See  alfoTzetzes  upon  Lycophron.  v.  hi. 

56  Chron.  Canon,  p.  109. 

57  It  may  not  perhaps  be  eafy  to  decipher  the  name  of  Cecrops  ;  but  thus  much 
is  apparent,  that  it  is  compounded  of  Ops,  and  Opis,  and  related  to  his  fymbolical 
charader. 

s3  ^(axevTas  Svo  wept  r ov  TLpi%Qcnov.  Antigonus  Caryfttus.  c.  12. 

T  heir 
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Their  city  is  faid  of  old  to  have  fwarmed  with  59  ferpents. 
The  fame  is  faid  of  the  city  Amyclse  in  Italy,  which  was  of 
Spartan  original.  They  came  hither  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  60  inhabitants.  Argos  was  in- 
fefled  in  the  fame  manner,  till  Apis  came  and  fettled  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  prophet,  the  reputed  fon  of  Apollo,  and  a 
perfon  of  great  fkill  and  fagacity.  To  him  they  attributed 
the  bleffing  of  having  their  country  freed  from  this  evil. 

61  A 7ng  yotg  sx5m  ea  mg&g  N avnoutTiag, 

IcLTgofJLttvng,  'urcug  AnoXhodvog,  ^6opc t 

T r\v  S'  ejimOcLigei  xi/uSdhw  fyoTopSogui/i. 

Thus  the  Argives  gave  the  credit  to  this  imaginary  perfon- 
age  of  clearing  their  land  of  this  grievance  :  but  the  brood 
came  from  the  very  quarter,  from  whence  Apis  was  fup- 
pofed  originally  to  have  come.  They  were  certainly  Hivites 
from  Egypt  :  and  the  fame  ftory  is  told  of  that  country.  It 
is  reprefented  as  having  been  of  old  over-run  with  ferpents ; 
and  alraoft  depopulated  through  their  numbers.  Diodorus 
Siculus  feems  to  underftand  this  6"  literally  :  but  a  region, 
which  was  annually  overflowed,  and  that  too  for  fo  long  a 
feafon,  could  not  well  be  liable  to  fuch  a  calamity.  They 
were  ferpents  of  another  nature,  with  which  it  was  thus  in- 
fefled  :  and  the  hiflory  relates  to  the  Cuthitesf  the  original 
Ophite,  who  for  a  long  time  pofTeffed  that  country.  They 

59  Ariftot.  de  Mirabilibus.  Vol.  2.  p.  717. 

60  Pliny.  L.  2.  p.  153.  L.  8.  p.  455. 

61  ./Efchyli  Supplices,  p.  516. 

“  X..  3.  p.  184. 
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palled  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  to  the  Euphrates :  and  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  particular  breed  of  ferpents  upon  that  river, 
which  were  harmlefs  to  the  natives,  but  fatal  to  every  body 
elfe.  65  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  underftood  literally.  The 
•wifdoni  of  the  ferpent  may  be  great ;  but  not  fufficient  to 
make  thefe  diffin&ions.  Thefe  ferpents  were  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  6+  birds  of  Diomedes,  and  the  dogs  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vulcan  :  and  thefe  hiftories  relate  to  Ophite  priefts, 
who  ufed  to  fpare  .their  own  people,  and  facrifice  Grangers, 
a  cuftom  which  prevailed  at  one  time  in  moll  parts  of  the 
world.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Cuthite  priefts  were  very 
learned  :  and  as  they  were  Ophites,  whoever  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  information,  was  faid  to  have  been  inftructed 
by  ferpents.  Hence  there  was  a  tradition,  that  Melampus 
was  rendered  prophetic  from  a  communication  with  thefe 
65  animals.  Something  fimilar  is  faid  of  Tirelias. 

As  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  was  of  old  fo  prevalent,  many 
places,  as  well  as  people,  from  thence  received  their  names. 
Thofe  who  fettled  in  Campania  were  called  Opici ;  which  fome 
would  have  changed  to  Ophici ;  becaufe  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated  fiom  ferpents.  66  O 1  ds  (<pa <n)  on  O <pucoi,  ct7ro  ruv  otpiuv. 
But  they  are  in  reality  both  names  of  the  fame  purport,  and 
denote  the  origin  of  the  people.  We  meet  with  places  called 
Opis,  Ophis,  Ophitaea,  Gphionia,  Ophioeffa,  Ophiodes,  and 
Ophiufa.  This  laft  wTas  an  ancient  name,  by  which,  ac- 

63  Apollonius  DXcolus.  c.  12.  and  Ariftot.  de  Mirabilibus.  Vol.  2.  p.  737. 

64  Aves  Diomedis — judicant  inter  iiios  et  advenas,  &c.  Ifidorus  Orig.  L.  12. 
c.  7.  Pliny.  L.  xo.  c.  44. 

65  Apollodorus.  L.  1.  p.  37. 

66  Stephanus  Byzant.  Otixoi. 

9 


cording 

O 
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cording  to  Stephanus,  the  iflands  Rhodes,  Gythnus,  Belbicus, 

•  Tenos,  and  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  were  diflin- 
guifhed.  There  were  alfo  cities  fo  called.  Add  to  thefe, 
places  denominated  Oboth,  Obona,  and  reverfed  Onoba,  from 
Ob,  which  was  of  the  fame  purport.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
fays  that  the  term  Eva  fignified  a  ferpent.  The  fame  is  faid 
by  67  Epiphanius :  and  we  find  that  there  were  places  of  this 
name.  There  was  a  city  Eva  in  68  Arcadia  :  and  another  in 
Macedonia.  There  was  alfo  a  mountain  Eva,  or  Evan, 
taken  notice  of  by  70  Paufanias,  between  which  and  Ithome 
lay  the  city  Meflene.  He  mentions  alfo  an  Eva  in  Argolis,* 
and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  large  71  town.  Another  name  for  a  fer¬ 
pent,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  taken  no  notice,  was  Patan,  or 
Pitan.  Many  places  in  different  parts  were  denominated 
from  this  term.  Among  others  was  a  city  in  72  Laconia  ;  and 
another  in  n  Myfia,  which  Stephanus  ftyles  a  city  of  iEolia. 
They  were  undoubtedly  fo  named  from  the  worfhip  of  the 
ferpent,  Pitan:  and  had  probably  Dracontia,  where  were 
figures  and  devices  relative  to  the  religion,  which  prevailed. 
Ovid  mentions  the  latter  city,  and  has  fome  allufions  to  its 
ancient  hiftory,  when  he  defcribes  Medea  as  flying  through 
the  air  from  Attica  to  Colchis. 


67  Euia.  tcv  o(piv  'CuCi'An  ECpotioov  01  Fpiphanius  aciveif,  Haeref.  L.  3« 

tom.  2.  p.  1092. 

65  Steplx.  Byzant. 

<9  Ptolemy,  p.  93.  Evict. 

70  Paufanias.  L.  4.  p.  356. 

71  L.  2.  p.  202. 

71  Paufan.  L.  3.  p.  249. 

73  There  was  a  city  of  this  name  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Proas.  ATo  a  iaci. 

fEoliam 
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n  fEoliam  Pitanem  laeva  de  parte  relinquit, 

Fadtaque  de  faxo  longi  fimulacra  Draconis, 

The  city  was  lituated  upon  the  river  Eva  or  Evan,  which  the 
Greeks  rendered  75  Evenus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Opici, 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  denominated  from  ferpents,  had 
alfo  the  name  of  Pitanatas :  at  leaf!  one  part  of  that  family 
were  fo  called.  76  T ivctg  Se  kou  ILtolvoltol;  KeyetrOou.  Pitanatas 
is  a  term  of  the  fame  purport  as  Opici,  and  relates  to  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  Pitan,  the  ferpent  Deity,  which  was  adored  by  that 
people.  Menelaus  was  of  old  ftyled  77  Pitanates,  as  we  learn 
from  He fy chius  :  and  the  reafon  of  it  may  be  known  from 
his  being  a  Spartan,  by  which  was  intimated  one  of  the  fer- 
pentigenas,  or  Ophites.  Hence  he  was  reprefented  with  a 
ferpent  for  a  device  upon  his  fhield.  It  is  faid  that  a  brigade, 
or  portion  of  infantry,  was  among  fome  of  the  Greeks  named 
78  Pitanates ;  and  the  foldiers  in  confequence  of  it  muft  have 
been  termed  Pitanatas :  undoubtedly,  becaufe  they  had  the 
Pitan,  or  ferpent,  for  their  79  ftandard.  Analogous  to  this 
among  other  nations  there  were  foldiers  called  80  Draconarii, 

I  be- 

7+  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  7.  v.  957. 

75  Strabo.  L.  13.  p.  913.  It  is  compounded  of  Eva- Ain,  the  fountain,  or  river 
of  Eva,  the  ferpent. 

75  Strabo.  L.  5.  p.  383. 

77  MersAaor,  os  yv  HnoCvctTriS.  Hefych, 

Acecxwv  ini  tv  omjtiSi  (M gi'sAay)  s^iv  eipycc.cry.ev os.  Paufan.  L.  io.  p.  863. 

7”  llnavctTM,  Ao^os.  Hefych. 

79  It  was  the  irifigne  of  many  countries. 

Textilis  Unguis 

Difcurrit  per  utramque  aciem.  Sidon.  Apollinaris.  Carm.  5.  v.  409. 

i0  Stent  bellatrices  Aquilas,  faevique  Dracones. 

Claudian.  de  Nuptiis  Honor.  etMariae.  v.  193. 

Ut 
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6 
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I  believe,  that  in  mod  countries  the  military  ftandard  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Deity  there  worshiped. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  hope,  that  I  have  thrown  fome 
light  upon  the  hiftory  of  this  primitive  idolatry :  and  have 
moreover  fhewn,  that  wherever  any  of  thefe  Ophite  colonies 
fettled,  they  left  behind  from  their  rites,  and  inftitutes,  as 
well  as  from  the  names,  which  they  bequeathed  to  places, 
ample  memorials,  by  which  they  may  be  clearly  traced  out. 
It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  in  the  firfl  ages  there  (liould  have 
been  fuch  an  univerfal  defection  from  the  truth  ;  and  above 
all  things  fuch  a  propenhty  to  this  particular  mode  of  wor- 
fhip,  this  myfterious  attachment  to  the  ferpent.  What  is 
fcarce  credible,  it  obtained  among  Chriftians  ;  and  one  of  the 
moft  early  herelies  in  the  church  was  of  this  fort,  introduced 
by  a  fedt,  called  by  81  Epiphanius  Ophitas,  by  82  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  Ophiani.  They  are  particularly  defcribed  by 
Tertullian,  whofe  account  of  them  is  well  worth  our  notice. 
83  AccefTerunt  his  Hzeretici  etiam  illi,  qui  Ophitse  nuncupan- 
tur  :  nam  ferpentem  magnificant  in  tantum,  ut  ilium  etiam 
ipfi  Chrifto  praeferant.  Ipfe  enim,  inquiunt,  fcientiae  nobis 
boni  et  mali  originem  dedit.  Hujus  animadvertens  poten- 
tiam  et  majeftatem  Moyfes  aereum  pofuit  ferpentem  :  et  qui- 
cunque  in  eum  afpexerunt,  fanitatem  confecuti  funt.  Ipfe, 


Ut  primum  veftras  Aquilas  Provincia  vidit, 

Defiit  hoftiles  confeftim  horrere  Dracones. 

Sidon.  Apollinaris.  Carm.  2.  v.  235. 

81  Epiphanius.  Haeref.  37.  p.  267. 

81  Clemens.  L.  7.  p.  900. 

85  Tertullian  de  Praefcript.  Ilseret.  c.  47.  p.  221 


VOL.  I. 
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aiunt,  pneterea  in  Evangelio  imitatur  ferpentis  ipfius  facram 
poteftatem,  dicendo,  et  ficut  Moyles  exaltavit  ferpentem  in 
deferto,  ita  exaltari  oportet  filium  hominis.  Ipfum  intro- 
ducunt  ad  benedicenda  Euchariftia  fua.  In  the  above  we 
fee  plainly  the  perverfenefs  of  human  wit,  which  deviates  fo 
indudrioufiy  ;  and  is  ever  after  employed  in  finding  expe¬ 
dients  to  countenance  errour,  and  render  apodafy  plaufible. 
It  would  be  a  noble  undertaking  and  very  edifying  in  its 
confequences,  if  fome  perfon  of  true  learning,,  and  a  deep  in¬ 
fight  into  antiquity,  would  go  through  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  H  ferpent.  I  have  adopted  it,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  my 
fydem,  which  is  in  fome  degree  illudrated  by  it. 

*4  Voffius,  Selden,  and  many  learned  men  have  touched  upon  this  fubjedl.  There 
is  a  treatife  of  Philip  Olearius  de  Ophiolatria.  Alfo  Difiertatio  Theologico-Hifto- 
rica,  &q.  &q.  de  cultu  ferpentUEBL  Audtore  M.  Johan.  Chriftian..  Kock.  Lipfiae. 
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CUCLOPES  or  CYCLOPES. 


HothoiioTccToi  [jlsv  hsyonou  ev  i u,sg£i  rm  tjj;  %wgoL;  (rijf  2ine- 
KWLq)  KvKX0d7T£$y  KOU  ActlfgVyOVSS  OlKY\<rcn'  UP  syu)  8T2  ysvo; 

ey®  smew,  are  oKoOev  sur^ov,  y\  otto;  QLJceywgYirMm  Thu¬ 
cydides.  L.  6.  p.  378. 

THUCYDIDES  acquaints  us  concerning  the  Cyclopes 
and  Laeftrygones,  that  they  were  the  molt  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sicily,  but  that  he  could  not  find  out  their  race : 
nor  did  he  know  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  originally 
came,  nor  to  what  country  they  afterwards  betook  thern- 
felves.  I  may  appear  prefumptuous  in  pretending  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  hiftory  fo  remote,  and  obfcure ;  and  which  was  a  fe- 
cret  to  this  learned  Grecian  two  thoufand  years  ago.  Yet 
this  is  my  prefent  purpofe  :  and  I  undertake  it  with  a  greater 
confidence,  as  I  can  plainly  fhew,  that  we  have  many  lights, 
with  which  the  natives  of  Hellas  were  unacquainted ;  be- 
fides  many  advantages,  of  which  they  would  not  avail  them- 
felves. 

The  gigantic  Cyclopes  were  originally  Ophitse,  who  wor- 
fiiiped  the  fymbolical  ferpent.  They  have  been  reprefented 

R  r  r  2  by 
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by  the  poets,  as  perfons  of  an  1  enormous  ftature,  rude  and 
favage  in  their  demeanour,  and  differing  from  the  reft  of 
mankind  in  countenance.  They  are  defcribed  as  having  only 
one  large  eye ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  placed,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  fituation  of  that  organ,  in  the  middle  of  their  fore¬ 
heads.  Their  place  of  reiidence  was  upon  mount  iEtna, 
and  in  the  adjacent  diftridt  at  the  foot  of  that  2  mountain,, 
which  was  the  original  region  ftyled  Trinacia.  This  is  the 
common  account,  as  it  has  been  tranfmitted  by  the  Poets,  as 
well  as  by  the  principal  mythologifts  of  Greece :  and  in  this 
we  have  been  taught  to  acquiefce.  But  the  real  hiftory  is 
not  fo  obvious  and  fuperficial.  There  are  accounts  of  them 
to  be  obtained,  that  differ  much  from  the  reprefentations,, 
which  are  commonly  exhibited.  The  Poets  have  given  a 
mixed  defcription  :  and  in  lieu  of  the  Deity  of  the  place,  have 
introduced  thefe  ftrange  perfonages,  the  ideas  of  whofe  fize 
were  borrowed  from  facred  edifices,  where  the  Deity  was 
worfhiped.  They  were  Petra,  or  temples  of  Ccelus  ;  of  the 
fame  nature  and  form  as  the  tower  of  Orion,  which  was  at 
no  great  diftance  from  them.  Some  of  them  had  the  name 
of  3  Charon,  and  Tarchon  :  and  they  were  efteemed  Pelorian, 
from  the  God  Alorus,  the  fame  as  Coelus  and  Python.  The 
Grecians  confounded  the  people,  who  raifed  thefe  buildings^ 
with  the  ftrucftures  themfelves*.  Strabo  places  them  near 

1  Homer.  Odyfh  L.  g.  v.  10 6. 

*  Hsec  a  principio  patria  Cyclopum  fuit.  Juftin.  of  the  ifland  Sicily.  L.  4.  c.  2. 

3  Oi  c^eTco  [/.si/  ra  /uovoyAnvu  tpeycts 

Xa-gavo;.  Lycophron.  v.  659.  Charon  was  not  a  perfon,  but  Char-On,  the 
temple  of  the  Sun. 

iEtna, 
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4  JEtna,  and  Leontina :  and  fuppofes,  that  they  once  ruled 
over  that  part  of  the  ifland.  And  it  is  certain  that  a  people 
ftyled  Cyclopians  did  poftefs  that 4  5  province.  Polyphemus  is 
imagined  to  have  been  the  chief  of  this  people  :  and  Euri¬ 
pides  defcribes  the  place  of  his  reftdence  as  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  :  6  Oixsig  vie.  Airvr)  Ty  'urvgofoutTu  Uerga. 
They  are  reprefented  as  a  people  favage,  and  lawlefs,  and  de¬ 
lighting  in  human  flefh.  Hence  it  is  prophefted  by  Caf- 
fandra,  as  a  curfe  upon  Ulyfles,  that  he  would  one  day  be 
forced  to  feek  for  refuge  in  a  Cyclopian 7  manfton.  And 
when  he  arrives  under  the  roof  of  Polyphemus,  and  makes 
inquiry  about  his  hoft,  and  particularly  upon  what  he  fed  ; 
he  is  told,  that  the  Cyclops  above  all  things  efteemed  the 
flefh  of  ftrangers.  8  Chance  never  throws  any  body  upon  this 
coaft,  fays  Silenus,  but  he  is  made  a  meal  of ;  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  delicious  repaft.  This  character  of  the  Cyclopians 
arofe  from  the  cruel  cuftom  of  facriflcing  ftrangers,  whom 
fortune  brought  upon  their  coaft.  This  was  pradifed  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  efpecially  here,  and  upon  the 
coaft  of  the  Lamii  in  Italy  ;  and  among  all  the  Scythic  na¬ 
tions  upon  the  Euxine  fea  :  into  all  which  regions  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Egypt  and  Canaan. 

But  we  muft  not  confider  the  Cyclopians  in  this  partial 
light :  nor  look  for  them  only  in  the  iftand  of  Sicily,  to  which 

4  Tcor  mcgi  tvv  Anvw  Y.xi  A eovTivnv  KwAmtto.;  (^wct^sjcrat).  Strabo.  L.  i.  p.  38. 

5  The  province  of  Leontina  called  Xuthia.  Diodorus.  L.  5*  P-  291. 

6  Cyclops,  v.  297. 

7  Lycophron.  v.  659. 

8  TAV/CVTCtTCX.  (f  CLCl  TCt  XpS(%  TBi  t'il’Bi 

Outfeis  ploAmv  cTe 0^15  b  xccreatpocyv*  Euripid.  Cyclops,  v.  126. 
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they  have  been  by  the  Poets  confined.  Memorials  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  where  they  were 
recorded  as  far  fuperior  to  the  natives  in  fcience  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  The  Grecians  by  not  diftingui£hing  between  the 
Deity,  and  the  people,  who  were  called  by  hjs  titles,  have 
brought  great  confuflon  upon  this  hiftory.  The  Cyclopians 
were  denominated  from  KwcAanJ/,  Cyclops,  the  fame  as  Coelus. 
According  to  Parmeno  Byzantinus  he  was  the  God  9  Nilus  of 
Egypt,  who  was  the  fame  as  10  Zeus,  and  Ofiris.  The  hiftory 
both  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  people,  became  in  time  obfo- 
lete :  and  it  has  been  rendered  more  obfcure  by  the  mixed 
manner,  in  which  it  has  been  reprefented  by  the  Poets. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  writers  upon  the  fubje<ft,  that  the 
Cyclopians  were  of  a  fize  fuperior  to  the  common  race  of 
mankind.  Among  the  many  tribes  of  the  Amonians,  which 
went  abroad  were  to  be  found  people,  who  were  ftyled  11  Ana- 
kim,  and  were  defcended  from  the  fons  of  Anac  :  fo  that  this 
hiftory,  though  carried  to  a  great  excefs,  was  probably  founded 

9  The  river  Nilus  was  called  Triton,  and  afterwards  Nilus.  MeTcon/mac-S}}  S'e  airo 
NfzAa  Ta  KojcA.wttos.  Scholia  in  Apollon.  L.  4.  v.  268. 

Nilus  Deorum  maximus.  Huetii  Demons.  Evang.  Prop.  4.  p.  111. 

,0  Atyv-r Tie  Zsu,  NezAe.  Athenasus.  L.  5.  p.  203. 

Vulcanus  —  Nilo  natus,  Opas,  ut  Asgyptii  appellant.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deor. 
L.  3.  c.  22.  Hence  Ns/Acs  KojcA&T  muft  have  been  the  chief  Deity  ;  and  the  Cy¬ 
clopians  his  votaries  and  priefts. 

Ng/Aozo  refj.svof  KpoviS'a.  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  239.  He  was  no  other  than 
Ouranus,  and  Coelus. 

Ay'g^zzyr,  uzos  AraxTo?,  who  was  buried  in  the  Hand  Lade  near  Miletus,  is 
mentioned  as  a  gigantic  perfonage  by  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  87.  Large  bones  have 
been  found  in  Sicily ;  which  were  probably  the  bones  of  elephants,  but  have  been 
efteemed  the  bones  of  the  Cyclopians  by  Kircher  and  Fazellus.  Fazellus.  Dec.  1. 
L.  1.  c.  ,6. 
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in  truth.  They  were  particularly  famous  for  architecture ; 
which  they  introduced  into  Greece,  as  we  are  told  by  "  He¬ 
rodotus  :  and  in  all  parts,  whither  they  came,  they  ereCted 
noble  ftrudures,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  height  and 
beauty :  and  were  often  dedicated  to  the  chief  Deity,  the 
Sun,  under  the  name  of  Elorus,  and  P’elorus.  People  were 
fo  ftruck  with  their  grandeur,  that  they  called  every  thing 
great  and  ftupendous,  Pelorian.  And  when  they  defcribed 
the  Cyclopians  as  a  lofty  towering  race,  they  came  at  laid  to 
borrow  their  ideas  of  this  people  from  the  towers,  to  which 
they  alluded.  They  fuppofed  them  in  height  to  reach  to  the 
clouds ;  and  in  bulk  to  equal  the  promontories,  on  which 
they  were  founded.  Homer  fays  of  Polyphemus, 

13  Ka/  yctg  ststvxt 0  'urs?,oogm)  sis  swxsi 

Avigi  ye  (nrotpccyw,  otXXcc  piw  vTuiem. 

Virgil  fays  of  the  fame  perfon, 

14  Ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat  fidera. 

As  thefe  buildings  were  oftentimes  light-houfes,.  and  had  in 
their  upper  ftory  one  round  cafement,  Argolici  clypei,  aut 
Phcebeae  lampadis  inftar,  by  which  they  afforded  light  in  the 
night-feafon  ;  the  Greeks  made  this  a  charaCteriflic  of  the 
people.  They  fuppofed  this  aperture  to  have  been  an  eye, 
which  was  fiery,  and  glaring,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  foreheads.  Hence  Callimachus  defcribes  them  as  a  mon- 
ftrous  race : 

11  Herodotus.  L.  5.  c.  6.  He  alludes  to  them  under  the  name  of  Cadmians.. 

n  Odyfi'.  9.  v.  190. 

4  iEneid.  L.  3.  v.  619. 
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IS  oli'jol  nsA^a, 

n griotrtv  Q<r<reioi(ri'j  soucqtol'  'utolvi  S’  vn  o<pgvv 

detect  fJLsvoyMvci  colzsi  ktol  tst^ol^osiw. 

The  Grecians  have  fo  confounded  the  Cyclopian  Deity  with 
his  votaries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak  precifely  of  either. 
They  fometimes  mention  him  as  a  Engle  perfon;  the  fame  as 
Nilus  of  Egypt,  who  was  efteemed  the  father  of  the  Gods.  At 
other  times  they  introduce  a  plurality,  whom  they  ftill  repre- 
fent  as  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  make  the  brethren  of 

Cronus:  16 KwcA W7reg — oi  c'.SsX^oi  r\<roLV  tb  K tb  'urargog  tb 
Aiog.  Proclus  in  Photius  informs  us,  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  mythology  of  the  Au&ores  Cyclici,  the  giants  with 
an  hundred  hands,  and  the  Cyclopes  were  the  firft  born  of 
the  17  Earth  and  Coelus.  But  in  thefe  hiftories  every  degree 
of  relation  has  been  founded  upon  idle  furmifes ;  and  is  uni¬ 
formly  to  be  fet  alide.  The  Cyclopian  Deity  was 18  Ouranus, 
and  the  Cyclopians  were  his  priefts  and  votaries :  fome  of 
whom  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them,  and  were  efteemed  as 
Gods.  Upon  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth  was  an  ancient  temple ; 
which  feems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  rtupog  or  high 

15  Hymn,  in  Dian.  v.  51. 

Mei'o?  cf’  ocpOaAjU-os  [xsacrui  €7rex.eno  pier aw.  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  143. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  tell  us,  that  Homer’s  account  of  Polyphemus  is  borrowed 
from  the  chara&erof  Saturnus  in  the  Orphic  poetry.  Strom.  L.  6.  p.  751. 

16  Scholia  in  iEfchyl.  Prometh.  p.  56. 

17  Ilaicf'es  Ovgcu'8,  xoii  Fys. 

vs  ctvTM  (Ovpccyu)  Tgeu  'UTccida.s  yimcrx.ya-iv  exocTovrocp^Sipctf^  y.ca  r pen  srsgvs 
a.Tonx.'TBcri  KojcAcyras.  Proclus  in  Photio.  C.  ccxxxix.  p.  982. 

Euripides  makes  them  the  fons  of  Oceanus. 

Ir’  01  fJLcvu7res  'zjovtiu  'araiS'et,  ©ga 

KvxAwTres  wxacr’  ccvrg  eptipF,  a.v$poKTom.  Cyclops,  v.  2 1. 
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altar,  where  offerings  were  made  to  the  Cyclopian  19  Deities. 
People  of  this  family  fettled  upon  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Sicily 
at  Camarina ;  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
Hupereia  of  Homer,  where  the  Pheacians  once  refided. 

1 

Ol  'WglV  {ASV  'BETOT*  SVCLIQI)  SV  SVgVfcOgtt  'TftSgBlOLy 

A yyz  KwcAwtcw  ou/Sgwv  V7rsgY\vogeovTw. 

But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the  city  Hupereia  was 
in  Sicily  ;  or  that  the  Pheacians  came  from  that  country. 
The  notion  arofe  from  a  common  miftake.  All  the  Greek, 
and  Roman,  Poets,  and  even  Strabo  with  other  refpe&able 
writers,  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Cyclopians  of 
Homer  were  near  JEtna  in  Sicily.  Others  except  to  their 
being  near  fEtna  ;  and  infill,  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eryx  upon  the  oppofite  part  of  the  ifland.  But  Homer 
does  not  once  mention  the  ifland  during  his  whole  account 
of  the  Cyclopes :  nor  does  Ulyffes  arrive  in  Sicily,  till  after 
many  fubfequent  adventures.  That  there  were  Cyclopians 
near  fEtna  is  certain :  but  thofe  mentioned  by  Homer  were 
of  another  country,  and  are  reprefented  as  natives  of  the 
continent,  though  his  account  is  very  indeterminate  and  ob- 
fcure.  There  were  probably  people  of  this  family  in  many 
parts  of  Sicily,  efpecially  about  the  city  Camarina.  They 
feem  to  have  been  of  the  Anakim  race,  and  worfhipers  of  the 
Sun.  Hence  they  were  ftyled  Camarin,  and  their  chief  city 


19  K cti  cTn  ispov  e^iv  ccp^ccioVj  Kux. Awttmi'  xaA u/xivos  xcti  Sruucnv  ett  aura -j 

KuxA&j'b-  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  114. 

ao  OdyfT.  Z.  v.  5.  cT7r£psiccv,  6t  rtiv  ev  K xy.otpim'.  Schol.  ibid. 

Vol.  I.  S  f  f  Camarina, 
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Camarina,  which  was  fo  called  from  a  city  of  the  fame  name 
in  21  Chaldea,  the  Ur  of  the  Scriptures.  Polyphemus  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  mufician  and  a  fhepherd ;  but  of  a  favage  and 
brutal  difpofition  :  which  character  arofe  from  the  cruel  rites 
pradifed  by  the  Cyclopians.  According  to  22  Bacchylides  it 
was  faid,  that  Galatus,  Illyrius,  and  Celtus  were  the  fons  of 
Polyphemus.  By  this  was  certainly  fignified,  that  the  Ga- 
latie,  Illyrii,  and  Celtae,  were  of  Cyclopian  original,  and  of 
the  Anakim  race  ;  all  equally  Amonians.  Lycophron  men¬ 
tions  the  cave  of  this  perfonage,  by  which  was  meant  an  an- 
cient  temple  ;  and  he  calls  it 23  f /.ovoyfajvs  z'syccg  Xctguvog :  the 
habitation  of  Charon ,  a  perfonage  with  one  eye .  But  here,  as  I 
have  often  obferved,  the  place  is  miftaken  for  a  perfon  ;  the 
temple  for  the  Deity.  Charon  was  the  very  place ;  the  an¬ 
cient  temple  of  the  Sun.  It  was  therefore  ftyled  Char-On 
from  the  God,  who  was  there  worfhiped  ;  and  after  the 
Egyptian  cuftom  an  eye  was  engraved  over  its  portal.  Thefe 
temples  were  fometimes  called  Charis,  24  Xa gig ;  which  is  a 
compound  of  Char-Is,  and  fignifies  a  prutaneion,  or  place 
facred  to  Hephaftus.  As  the  rites  of  fire  were  once  almoft 
univerfally  pradifed,  there  were  many  places  of  this  name, 

EI  Er  'gjoX'ci  BccCXuna;  K ctu.a.pivr,  r,v  rivets  Xzyziv  moXiv  Ovpiotv.  Alexand. 
Polyhift.  apud  Eufeb.  Prtep.  Evang.  L.  9.  p.  418. 

11  Natalis  Comes.  L.  9.  p.  510.  By  the  Ceitte  are  meant  thofe  of  Iberia  :  o4*- 
yevoi  Tnms  of  Callimachus. 

25  Lycoph.  v.  659.  Appian  mentions  a  nation  of  Cyclopians  in  Illyria,  who 
were  near  the  Pheacians. 

24  The  liba  made  in  Inch  temples  were  from  it  named  Charifia.  Xctpuriov,  eidos 
•srAocxavTw.  Hefych. 
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especially  in  35  Parthia,  Babylonia,  and  Plirygia.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  rendered  Char-Is  by  Xctgig,  a  term  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  which  fignified  grace  and  elegance.  And  nothing 
witneftes  their  attachment  to  ancient  terms  more  than  their 
continually  introducing  them,  though  they  were  Grangers  to 
their  true  meaning.  The  Arimafpians  were  Hyperborean 
Cyclopians ;  and  had  temples  named  Charis,  or  Charilia,  in 
the  top  of  which  were  preferved  a  perpetual  fire.  They  were 
of  the  fame  family  as  thofe  of  26  Sicily,  and  had  the  fame 
rites  ;  and  particularly  worfhiped  the  Ophite  Deity  under 
the  name  of  37  Opis.  Arifteas  Proconnefius  wrote  their 
hiflory  ;  and  among  other  things  mentioned  that  they  had 
but  one  eye,  which  was  placed  in  their  graceful  forehead. 

!8  O tpdoLhfjLov  S'  Iv  smg'og  syzi  yyigisni  (jlstoc7T^. 

How  could  the  front  of  a  Cyclopian,  one  of  the  moft  hi¬ 
deous  monfters  that  ever  poetic  fancy  framed,  be  ftyled 
graceful  ?  The  whole  is  a  miftake  of  terms :  and  what  this 
writer  had  mifapplied,  related  to  Charis,  a  tower  ;  and  the 
eye  was  a  cafement  in  the  top  of  the  edifice,  where  a  light, 
and  fire  were  kept  up.  What  confirmed  the  miftake  was  the 

In  Parthia,  KaAAnTrw,  Xxpis.  Appian.  Syriac,  p.  125. 

typuyias  'syoXn  Kxpis-  Steph.  Byzant. 

Chari fice  in  Arcadia.  Ibid.  The  ifland  Cos,  called  of  old  Caris.  Ibid. 

14  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  13.  A piyxtnrss  uvS'cxs  ftfu>o<pQatA[*m. 

Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  40.  Ta%x  <Pe  xouths  y.ovoy.yx ths  KvxAco7rxs  ex  t mXmQmM 
lq~o plots  ytTevyvoyev  (’Opaipcs). 

17  Outt/5  Tg,  Ao^co  Tg,  xxi  evxioov  Exxe^yii.  Callimach.  H,  in  Delon,  v.  292. 

15  Cafaubon.  not.  in  Strabon.  L.  1.  p.  40. 

Myvw7 rx  cy^xTov  A oiy.xo"7rov.  Aifchyl.  Prometh.  p.  49* 

S  f  f  2 
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reprefentation  of  an  eye,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
often  engraved  over  the  entrance  of  thefe  temples.  The  chief 
Deity  of  Egypt  was  frequently  reprefented  under  the  fymbol 
of  an  eye,  29  and  a  fcepter.  I  have  obferved,  that  Orion  was 
fuppofed  to  have  had  three  fathers,  merely  becaufe  a  tower, 
facred  to  him  in  Sicily,  and  called  Tor-Pator,  was  altered  to 
Tgmotxwg  ;  which  change  feemed  to  countenance  fuch  an 
opinion.  The  Cyclopians  were  of  the  fame  region  in  that 
illand  ;  and  their  towers  had  undoubtedly  the  fame  name : 
for  the  Cyclopians  were  ftyled  30  TgiTOKOiTegsg,  and  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  three  in  number.  Some  fuch  miftake 
was  made  about  the  towers  ftyled  Charis  :  whence  the  Gre¬ 
cians  formed  their  notion  of  the  Graces.  As  Charis  was  a 
tower  facred  to  fire ;  fome  of  the  Poets  have  fuppofed  a 
nymph  of  that  name,  who  was  beloved  by  Vulcan.  Homer 
fpeaks  of  her  as  his  wife  :  31  Xagig — KaA*),  y\v  W7tvis  'GTsgucTwTog 
AfJL<piyvYiSig.  But  Nonnus  makes  her  his  miftrefs  ;  and  fays, 
that  he  turned  her  out  of  doors  for  her  jealoufy. 

32  E/s  fe  fiopoov  sfouxe  Xol^iv  £y)Kyi[jloi/ci  i/vfjupriv. 

Tor  yap  {3a.atXea  xai  xvgiov  Q-aipiv  xai  cxv7rrpw  ypotCfsaiv.  Plutarch. 

Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  354. 

30  Lycophron.  v.  328.  See  Suidas. 

QiAoyogos  T piT07ra.Topas  Txra.i'Twv  yeyoverai  'zrgu t«s.  Etymolog.  Mag.  See  Meurfii 
not.  in  Lycophron.  v.  328.  'P aiaei  Tpiyrarpy  (fa.aya.ru  Ka.vSa.ovos. 

v  Iliad.  2.  v.  382.  and  H.  v.  275.  See  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  781. 

34  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  29-  p.  760. 

The  Graces  and  the  Furies  (Charites  et  Furire)  were  equally  denominated  from 
the  Sun,  and  fire-,  and  in  confequence  of  it  had  joint  worfhip  in  Arcadia.  Paufan. 
L.  8.  p.  669.  Charis,  Xaois,  of  the  Greeks  was  the  fame  perfonage  as  Ceres  of  the 
Romans.  She  was  alfo  called  Damater,  and  e (teemed  one  of  the  Furies.  Paufan. 
L.  8.  p.  649. 
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The  Graces  were  faid  to  be  related  to  the  Sun,  who  was  in 
reality  the  fame  as  Vulcan.  The  Sun  among  the  people  of 
the  eafl  was  called  Hares,  and  with  a  guttural  Chares :  and 
his  temple  was  ftyled  Tor-Chares.  But  as  Tor-Pator  was 
changed  to  Tripator;  fo  Tor-Chares  was  rendered  Trichares, 
which  the  Greeks  expreffed  T gtj(CLgig ;  and  from  thence 
formed  a  notion  of  three  Graces.  Cicero  fays  that  they  were 
the  daughters  of  night,  and  Erebus :  but  Antimachus,  more 
agreeably  to  this  etymology,  maintained,  that  they  were  the 
offspring  of  the  Sun  and  light ;  33  A iyKr\g  mi  H Kix  SvyciTsgctg, 
Thefe  feeming  contradictions  are  not  difficult  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled. 

The  Amonians,  wherever  they  fettled,  were  celebrated  for 
their  fuperiority  in  fcience ;  and  particularly  for  their  fkill  in 
building.  Of  this  family  were  Trophonius,  and  his  brother 
Agamedes,  who  are  reprefented  as  very  great  in  the  profef- 
lion.  They  were  truly  wonderful,  fays  34  Paufanias,  for  the 
temples,  which  they  ereCted  to  the  Gods ;  and  for  the  {lately 
edifices,  which  they  built  for  men.  They  were  the  archi¬ 
tects,  who  contrived  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the 
treafury  conftruCted  to  Urius.  They  were,  I  make  no  doubt, 

31  Paufanias.  L.  9.  p.  781.  So  Coronis  is  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Phle- 
gyas.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  170:  and  Cronus  the  fon  of  Apollo.  L.  2.  p.  123.  Chiron 
the  fon  of  Saturn  •,  Charon  the  fon  of  Erebus  and  Night.  The  hero  Charifius,  the 
fon  of  Lycaon,  which  Lycaon  was  no  other  than  Apollo,  the  God  of  light.  Thefe 
were  all  places,  but  defcribed  as  perfonages •,  and  made  die  children  of  the  Deity, 
to  whom  they  were  facred. 

34  j&tivBS  ©?oi5  t£  It  pa  x.ccTaaxeutxcra.aQai-,  xcti  QctariXtia  av^potTroa'  5 ten  yap  tu 
ATroAAwrj  tov  vaov  uy.oS'opit.mavTO  t ov  tv  AsA^ojc,  xai  Ypiei  t ov  Srticraupav.  Paufan. 

L.  9.  p.  785. 

TurreSj  ut  Ariftoteles,  Cyclopes  (invenerunt.)  Pliny.  L.  7.  c.  56.  * 

fome 
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fome  of  thofe,  who  were  ftyled  Cyclopians  ;  as  the  people 
under  this  appellation  were  far  the  moft  eminent  in  this  way. 
When  the  Sibyl  in  Virgil  fhews  fEneas  the  place  of  torment 
in  the  fhades  below,  and  leads  him  through  many  melan¬ 
choly  recedes,  we  find  that  the  whole  was  feparated  from  the 
regions  of  blifs  by  a  wall  built  by  the  Cyclopians.  The 
Sibyl  accordingly  at  their  exit  tells  him, 

35  Cyclopum  eduCta  caminis 
Masnia  confpicio. 

From  hence  we  find  that  they  were  the  reputed  builders 
of  the  infernal  manfions ;  which  notion  arofe  from  the  real 
buildings,  which  they  ereCted.  For  all  the  ideas  of  the  an¬ 
cients  about  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  torments  of  hell, 
were  taken  from  the  temples  in  each  country;  and  from  the 
rites,  and  inquifition,  practifed  in  them.  But  the  Cyclo¬ 
pians  were  not  merely  imaginary  operators.  They  founded 
feveral  cities  in  Greece ;  and  conftructed  many  temples  to 
the  Gods,  which  were  of  old  in  high  repute.  They  were  fo 
much  efteemed  for  their  fkill,  that,  as  the  Scholiaft  upon 
Statius  obferves,  every  thing  great  and  noble  was  looked 
upon  as  Cyclopian  :  36  quicquid  magnitudine  fua  nobile  eft, 
Cyclopum  manu  dicitur  fabricatum.  Nor  was  this  a  fiction, 
as  may  be  furmifed ;  for  they  were  in  great  meafure  the 
real  architects.  And  if  in  the  room  of  thofe  portentous  be¬ 
ings  the  Cyclopes,  Kw£Aw7T££,  we  fubftitute  a  colony  of  people 
called  Cyclopians,  we  fhall  find  the  whole  to  be  true,  which 

35  Virgil.  Mn.  L.  6.  v.  630. 

j5  Lutatius  Placidus  in  Statii  Theba'id.  L.  1.  p.  26. 
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is  attributed  to  them ;  and  a  new  field  of  hiftory  will  be 
opened,  that  was  before  unknown.  They  were  undoubtedly 
a  part  of  the  people  ftyled  Academians,  who  refided  in  At- 
tica;  where  they  founded  the  Academia,  and  Ceramicus,  and 
introduced  human  facrifices.  Hence  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  a  plague  facrificed  three  virgin 
daughters  of  Hyacinthus  at  the  tomb  Gerasftus,  the  37  Cyclops. 
But  Geraeftus  was  not  a  perfon,  but  a  place.  Tegoufog  is  a 
fmall  variation  for  Ker-Aftus ;  and  fignifies  the  temple  of 
Aftus  the  God  of  fire.  It  was  certainly  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place,  where  thefe  facrifices  were  exhibited  :  and  the  Ta- 
phos  was  a  Cyclopian  altar,  upon  which  they  were  performed. 
The  Cyclopians  are  faid  to  have  built  the  ancient  city  My- 
cene,  which  Hercules  in  Seneca  threatens  to  ruin. 

38  quid  moror  ?  majus  mihi 
Bellum  Mycenis  reftat,  ut  Cyclopea 
Everfa  manibus  maenia  nofiris  concidant. 

Nonnus  fpeaks  of  the  city  in  the  fame  light ; 

39  reiyiotm  'Gregt£u<r6ei<rci  M wmjwj, 

Kvjt7w7roi)v  jc&vovercri. 

The  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  tower  were  particularly 
afcribed  to  them  :  40  K vkTwkm  cfe  mi  ravra  egyot  sivca  Keyanv* 

37  T as  'Tctxiv 6a  xopcu — inri  tov  Tepcu<^s  ts  KuxAcotq;  ra(pov  xoiTi<r(pa%<zv.  Apol- 
lodorus.  L.  3.  p.  205. 

38  Hercules  Furens.  Adt.  4.  v.  996. 

39  Nonni  Dionyfiaca.  L.  41.  p.  1068. 

Euripides  ftyles  the  walls  of  Argos  Oupavix: 

Iva.  TiL^ict.  Aaiw,  Kt/JtA ,  upccviot,  vefxovTXi.  I  roades.  v.  1087* 

Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  146. 

Theft 
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1'htfe  too  are  reprefented  as  the  work  of  the  Cyclopians.  They  like- 
wife  built  Argos ;  which  is  mentioned  by  Thyeftes  in  Seneca 
as  a  wonderful  performance. 

41  Cyclopum  facras 
Turres,  labore  majus  humano  decus. 

All  thefe  poetical  hiftories  were  founded  in  original  truths. 
Some  of  them  built  Hermione,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities 
in  Greece.  The  tradition  was,  that  it  was  built  by  4*  Her- 
mion  the  fon  of  Europs,  or  Europis,  a  defcendant  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Niobe ;  and  was  inhabited  by  Dorians,  who 
came  from  Argos :  in  which  hiftory  is  more  than  at  firft 
appears.  The  city  flood  near  a  flagnant  lake,  and  a  deep 
cavern  ;  where  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  compendious 
paffage  to  the  fhades  below :  43  Tt\v  Big  a<?«  KctTuSouriv  (TVrtOfJLOV. 
The  lake  was  called  the  pool  of  Acherufia ;  near  to  which 
and  the  yawning  cavern  the  Cyclopians  chofe  to  take  up 
their  habitation.  They  are  faid  to  have  built  44  Tiryns ;  the 
walls  of  which  were  efteemed  no  lefs  a  wonder  than  the 
45  pyramids  of  Egypt.  They  muft  have  refided  at  Nauplia  in 
Argolis  :  a  place  in  fituation  not  unlike  Hermione  above- 
mentioned.  Near  this  city  were  caverns  in  the  earth,  and 

41  Seneca  Thyeftes.  A<ft.  2.  v.  406. 

41  El'T 05  S'e  T8  I <70,W.B  TWS  T f>Ol£wo$  OfJLOgOS  'EpfJU OVYl'  OlKl (?Y\V  Se  TW5  a^CCtCLS  0- 

Aews  Epfjuovsis  yevtaQcu  epuaiv  'E pfjuova,  Eupco7ros.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  191. 

43  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  573.  It  was  inhabited  by  people  particularly  ftyled 
or  men  of  the  fca ;  who  were  brought  thither  by  Druops  Areas. 

44  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  147.  KujtA&>7rcur  [xtv  e<?iv  egyav.  p.  169. 

See  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  572.  T etytaou  S'ioc  KuxhcoTrav. 

45  Tu  reiyn  rex.  ev  T iguvfii  —  eJ'g  ovroc  sA cnlovos  SrctvfAOiios  (reav  •arupex./jufu v).  Pau- 
fanias.  L.  9.  p.  783. 

fubterraneous 
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fubterraneous  paffages,  confiding  of  46  labyrinths  cut  in  the 
rock,  like  the  fyringes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  maze  at  the 
lake  Maeris :  and  thefe  too  were  reputed  the  work  of  Cyclo- 
pians.  Paufanias  thinks  very  truly,  that  the  Nauplians  were 
from  Egypt.  47  H<rctv  fs  01  N MKhisig,  Somv,  Aiyvn- 

7ioi  Tct  'GTctX&LOTSgcc.  The  Nauplians  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
a  colony  from  Egypt  in  the  7nore  early  times.  He  fuppofes 
that  they  were  fome  of  thofe  emigrants,  who  came  over 
with  Danaiis.  The  nature  of  the  works,  which  the  Cyclo- 
pians  executed,  and  the  lake,  which  they  named  Ache- 
rufia,  fhew  plainly  the  part  of  the  world,  from  whence  they 
came.  The  next  city  to  Nauplia  was  Trcezen,  where  Orus 
was  faid  to  have  once  reigned,  from  whom  the  country  was 
called  Oraia  :  but  Paufanias  very  juflly  thinks,  that  it  was  a n, 
Egyptian  hiftory ;  and  that  the  region  was  denominated  from 
48  Orus  of  Egypt,  whofe  worfhip  undoubtedly  had  been  here 
introduced.  So  that  every  circumftance  witneffes  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  whence  the  Cyclopians  came.  Hence  when  49  Eu¬ 
ripides  fpeaks  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Mycene,  as  built  by  the 
Cyclopians  after  the  Phenician  rule  and  method  :  the  Pheni- 
cians  alluded  to  were  the  Qoirneg  of  Egypt,  to  which  country 
they  are  primarily  to  be  referred.  Thofe,  who  built  Tiryns, 


46  Ecpe^vs  S'e  ta  Nau7rA/a,  ra  aTrriXxia,  xxi  oi  ev  avion  oix.oS'oymoi  Aa£u^ir9<?;. 
KvxAcooreix  ovoyx^saiv.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  567. 

47  Paufanias.  L.  4.  p.  367. 

48  Eft 01  y.iv  sv  AiyuTTiov  (patverxi ,  xai  aS'ayooi  'EAAwxor  ovoyx  CLooi  uvxt  xtA. 
Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  181. 

'  49  KvxAeo7roov  ftocQpa, 

<t>oinxi  xavovt  xoci  rvxois  Apy.oay.evoc.  Eurip.  Here.  Furens.  v.  944. 
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are  reprefented  as  feven  in  number  ;  and  the  whole  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Strabo  in  the  following  manner.  50  T igvvOi  og(/,r}TY)giw 
%griQ‘our&ou  $ozsi  IT goirog,  mi  TBiyirou  $i a  KvxTwtuv'  ovg  sitroc 
[jlbv  eivcu,  mXei(r6oLi  J g  F ag'sgo'gsigoLg,  rgstpofjievoug  sn  Trig  rs^i/Yig* 
Prcetus  feems  to  have  been  the  fir  ft ,  who  made  ufie  of  Piryns ,  as  an 
harbour  ;  which  place  he  walled  round  by  the  afififtance  of  the- 
Cyclopians.  Phey  were  feven  in  nujnber ,  ftyled  Gaftrocheirs  ;  and 
lived  by  their  labour .  Hefychius  in  fome  degree  reverfes  this 
ftrange  name,  and  fays,  that  they  were  called  Hy’geigoyctg'egsg.. 
The  Grecians  continually  miflook  places  for  perfons,  as  I 
have  fhewn.  Thefe  feven  Cyclopes  were,  I  make  no  doubt, 
feven  Cyclopian  towers  built  by  the  people,  of  whom  I  have 
been  treating.  Some  of  them  flood  towards  the  harbour  to 
afford  light  to  fhips,  when  they  approached  in  the  night. 
They  were  facred  to  After,  or  51  Aftarte  ;  and  ftyled  Aftro- 
caer,  and  Caer- After ;  out  of  which  the  Greeks  formed 
E YXSigoyafeg ;  a  ftrange  medley  made  up  of  hands,  and  bel¬ 
lies.  Strabo  in  particular  having  converted  thefe  buildings 
into  fo  many  mafons,  adds,  51  T cLSZQvyyiQU.g,  TgsQopisi/zg  sn  t *3$ 
7Syyr\g*  "They  were  honeft  bellyhanded  men ,  indufrious  people , 
who  got  their  livelihood  by  their  art .  Thefe  towers  were 
ere&ed  likewife  for  Purait,  or  Puratheia,  where  the  rites  of 
fire  were  performed :  but  Purait,  or  Puraitus,  the  Greeks 


s°  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  572. 

51  Many  places  were  denominated  from  After ;  fuch  as  Afteria,  Afterion,  Afteris, 
Aftraea,  Aftarte.  See  Steph.  Byzantinus.  A q-egiov,  'uroXa  QerlaXixs — £  vvv  Tltpt~ 
met.  Idem.  A^epm,  j?  AvX os,  xoa  £  tx.a.Xeno.  Hefychius.  AnX os  A 

Callimach.  H.  in  Delon,  v.  37.  and  40.  Afteria  fignifies  theiflandof  After. 

51  L.  8.  p.  572. 

changed 
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changed  to  TlgoiTog ;  and  gave  out  that  the  towers  were  built 
for  53  Proetus,  whom  they  made  a  king  of  that  country. 

I  imagine,  that  not  only  the  common  idea  of  the  Cyclo- 
pians  was  taken  from  towers  and  edifices ;  but  that  the  term 
KtwAwvJ/,  and  K mAwtc,  Cuclops,  and  Cuclopis,  fignified  a 
building  or  temple ;  and  from  thence  the  people  had  their 
•name.  They  were  of  the  fame  family  as  the  Cadmians,  and 
Phcenices ;  and  as  the  Hivites,  or  Ophites,  who  came  from 
Egypt,  and  fettled  near  Libanus  and  Baal  Hermon,  upon  the 
confines  of  Canaan.  They  worshiped  the  Sun  under  the 
fymbol  of  a  ferpent :  hence  they  were  ftyled  in  different 
parts,  where  they  in  time  fettled,  Europians,  Oropians,  Ano- 
pians,  Inopians,  Afopians,  Elopians ;  all  which  names  relate 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  Pytho  Ops,  or  Opis.  What  may  be 
the  precife  etymology  of  the  term  KwtAw^/,  Cuclops,  I  can¬ 
not  prefume  to  determine.  Cuclops,  as  a  perfonage,  was 
faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  54  Ouranus  and  the  earth  :  which 
Ouranus  among  the  Amonians  was  often  ftyled  Ccel,  or 
Coelus ;  and  was  worfhiped  under  the  forementioned  em- 

55  Paufanias  mentions  the  apartments  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus.  L.  2.  p.  169. 
But  the  daughters  of  Proetus  were  properly  the  virgins  who  officiated  at  the  Pu- 
rait,  the  young  priefteffes  of  the  Deity. 

The  Sicilian  Cyclopes  were  three,  becaufe  there  were  three  towers  only  eredted 
upon  the  iflands  called  Cyclopum  Scopuli ;  and  that  they  were  light-houfes  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  name  which  ftill  remains  :  for  they  are  at  this  day  ftyled  Faraglioni, 
according  to  Fazellus.  The  Cyclopes  of  Tiryns  were  feven,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo  •,  becaufe  the  towers  probably  were  in  number  lb  many.  From  this  circutn- 
ftance  we  may  prefume,  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  Cyclopians 
were  taken  from  the  buildings,  which  they  eredted. 

54  The  Cyclopian  buildings  were  alfo  called  Ouranian.  KvxXwreix  r  bqxux 
t Euripid.  Eledtra.  v.  1 158. 

T  t  t  2 
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blem  of  a  ferpent.  Hence  the  temple  of  the  Deity  may  have 
been  originally  called  Cu-Coel-Ops,  Domus  Cceli  Pythonis  -y 
and  the  priefls  and  people  Cucelopians.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  purport  of  the  name,  the  hiftory  of  thefe  per- 
fonages  is  fufficiently  determinate. 

There  was  a  place  in  Thrace  called  55  Cuclops,  where 
fome  of  the  Cyclopian  race  had  fettled :  for  many  of  the 
Amonians  came  hither.  Hence  Thrace  feems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  the  feat  of  fcience  ;  and  the  Athenians  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  they  borrowed  largely  from  them.  The  natives 
were  very  famous  ;  particularly  the  Pierians  for  their  mulick, 
the  Peonians  for  pharmacy,  and  the  Edonians  for  their  rites 
and  worfhip.  Thofe,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Cyc¬ 
lopes,  probably  introduced  architecture  ;  for  which  art  they 
feem  to  have  been  every  where  noted.  There  was  a  foun¬ 
tain  in  thefe  parts,  of  which  Ariftotle  takes  notice,  as  of  a 
wonderful  nature.  56  Ev  J g  Ky/iA «\J/t  T oig  Qgcizgi  tcgtyiSiov  sfiv, 
0  r Yj  fJLtv  od^si  m6ot§ov>  mi  S'la^ot usg,  mi  r oig  cO\7\oig 
cfjLoiov'  or ca/  Ss  'Grip  n  £ooov  deg  cti/nsy  'uroL%cLrggr\\LVL  S'lcupdsigerou.  In 
the  region  of  the  Cyclopian s  of  'Thrace  is  a  fountain^  clear  to  the  eye , 
and  pure ,  and  in  no  wife  differing  from  commo?i  water :  of  which 
however  if  an  animal  drinks ,  it  is  immediately  poifoned.  T here 

is  another  account  given  by  Theopompus  \  who  fpeaks  of  the 

55  Both  Cuclops,  and  Cuclopes,  was  the  name  of  a  place.  We  may  therefore, 
I  think,  be  pretty  well  allured,  that  the  Cyclopians  were  from  hence  denominated. 
And  as  facred  places  had  their  names  from  the  Deity,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Cuclopian  towers  were  named  from  Coelus  Ops,  the 
Deity  there  worlhiped  :  for  I  have  Ihewn,  that  this  people  were  the  reputed  children 
of  Ouranus,  and  Ccelus. 

56  Ariftoteles  de  mirabil.  aufculr.  p.  732. 
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people  by  the  name  of  the  Ghropes,  which  is  a  contraction 
for  Charopes.  He  fays,  that  even  going  into  the  water  was 
fatal.  57  QsoTro'jLxog  i?ogsi  Kgmv  sv  tijs  r's  T8£ 

7\.8<ra,fJLSvas  'UTctpctygrya/.  piST&KhOL<T<reiv .  Theopompus  mentions  a 
fountain  among  the  Charopes  of  "Thrace ,  which  if  a  perfon  at¬ 
tempts  to  bathe ,  he  immediately  lofes  his  life.  I  have  taken  notice 
of  this  hiftory,  becaufe  we  find,  that  the  perfons  who  are 
called  58  Cuclopes  by  one  writer,  are  ftyled  Cher-opes  by  an¬ 
other,  and  very  juftly  :  for  the  terms  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
purport.  The  Charopes  were  denominated  from  a  temple, 
and  place  called  Char-Ops,  or  Char-Opis,  locus  Dei  Pythonis: 
and  the  Cyclopes  were,  as  I  have  before  fuppofed,  denomi¬ 
nated  from  Cu-Ccel-Ops,  or  Cu-CoeL-Opis,  the  temple  of  the 
fame  Deity.  They  were  both  equally  named  from  the  Ophite 
God,  the  great  objedlof  their  adoration,  and  from  the  temple, 
where  he  was  worfhiped. 

The  head  of  Medufa  in  Argolis  is  faid  to  have  been  the 


work  of  the  59  Cyclopians.  This  feems  to  have  been  an  an¬ 
cient  hieroglyphical  reprefentation  upon  the  temple  of  Ca- 
phifus.  It  was  ufual  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  Amo- 
nians  to  defcribe  upon  the  architrave  of  their  temples  fome 
emblem  of  the  Deity,  who  there  prefided.  This  reprefen¬ 
tation  was  often  an  eagle,  or  a  vulture;  a  wolf,  or  a  lion;  alfo 
an  heart,  or  an  eye.  The  laft,  as  I  have  fhewn,  was  com- 


57  In  excerptis  apud  Sotionem.  See  not.  Meurfii  in  Antigonum  Caryftium.  p.  1 83, 
5S  Of  the  Cyclopians  of  Thrace  fee  Scholia  in  Euripid.  Oreft.  v.  966.  Kvk?iu7 re», 
Opaxixov  Alfo  Scholia  in  Statii  Theb.  L.  2.  p.  104. 

59  riotpx  cPe  to  isoov  r h  Kypicro-y  MeS'ucrns  'UT’&Troiny.tvti  xnpctA ij.  Kvk^mttccv  (pctaiv 

eivxixxt  rax 0  egyov.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  156.  Kypiacrcs,  Dorice  K ccpicraos,  vel  Rec¬ 
eives  :  from  Caph-Ifis,  Petra  Deas  Ifidis. 
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mon  to  the  temples  of  60  Olifis,  and  was  intended  to  lignify 
the  fuperintendency  of  Providence,  from  whom  nothing  was 
hid.  Among  others  the  ferpent  was  efteemed  a  moft  falu- 
tary  emblem :  and  they  made  ufe  of  it  to  fignify  fuperiour 
/kill,  and  knowledge.  A  beautiful  female  countenance  fur- 
tounded  with  an  affemblage  of  ferpents  was  made  to  denote 
divine  wifdom,  which  they  ftyled  Meed,  and  Meet,  the  Mr\Tig 
of  the  Greeks.  Under  this  chara&eriftic  they  reprefented 
an  heavenly  perfonage,  and  joined  her  with  Eros,  or  divine 
Love  :  and  by  thefe  two  they  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  mun¬ 
dane  fyftem  was  produced.  Orpheus  fpeaks  of  this  Deity  in 
the  raafculine  gender : 

61  K cu  MrjTig ,  'ffgwTog  yei/erwg,  mi  Egwg  'WoXvTs^Yig. 

On  this  account  many  ancient  temples  were  ornamented  with 
this  curious  hieroglyphic:  and  among  others  the  temple  of 
Caphifus  61  in  Argolis.  Caphifus  is  a  compound  of  Caph-Uis, 
which  fignifies  Petra  Ifidis,  and  relates  to  the  fame  Deity  as 
Metis.  For  we  muft  not  regard  fexes,  nor  difference  of  ap¬ 
pellations,  when  we  treat  of  ancient  deities. 

63  A^c rr\v  (jlsv  mi  SqXvg  e<pvg ,  'srote^aroag  Mjyn. 

64 II ctnotpvrig,  yev&rug  'UTclvtuv,  mXvoovviJLs  Aa^o?. 

I  have 

60  HeAiy,  'ara.vT  efyoga.  aca  'oxai'T  vi tolxbu.  Homer..  Odyff.  L.  A.  v.  108. 

61  Orphic  Fragment.  6.  v.  19.  the  fame  asPhanes,  and  Dionufus.  Frag.  8.  v.  2- 
Sc  hoi.  ibid. 

61  Hence  the  ftream  and  lake  of  Cephifus  in  Bceotia  were  ftyled  uS'ccra.  occa  Xiyyv 
Ky(pic-ai<Pos :  by  the  ancient  Dorians  exprefled  Kafp-HcTos,  from  Ka(p-Iau. 

63  Orphic  Hymn.  31.  v.  10. 

6+  Hymn.  10.  v.  10.  Metis  was  the  fame  as  Pan. 

Meed-Ous,  whence  came  Mg JWa,  is  exaflly  analogous  to  Cotinoufa,  Sirenoufa, 

6  ,  Aithouia, 
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I  have  taken  notice  that  the  Cyclopians  of  Thrace  were  ftyled 
Charopes ;  which  name  they  muft  have  received  from  their 
rites,  and  place  of  worfhip.  Char-Opis  fignifies  the  temple 
of  the  Python,  or  ferpent :  and  we  find  that  it  was  fituated 
near  a  poifonous  pool.  It  was  facred  to  the  Sun  :  and  there 
were  many  temples  of  this  name  in  65  Egypt,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Sun  was  called  Arez  ;  and  the  lion,  which  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Sun,  had  the  fame  denomination  :  and  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  device  upon  Charopian  temples 
was  fometimes  a  lion.  Homer  undoubtedly  had  feen  the  fierce 
figure  of  this  animal  upon  fome  facred  portal  in  Egypt ;  to 
which  he  often  alludes,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  Charopian  lion. 

66  A  guru  t  ,  ctgyorsgoi  rs  Xvsg,  yoLgozoi  rs  Aeons;. 

> 

The  devices  upon  temples  were  often  efteemed  as  talifmans, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  an  hidden,  and  falutary  influence,  by 

Aithoufa,  Alphioufa,  Ampeloufa,  Anthemoufa,  Pithecoufa,  Scotoufa,  Arginoufa, 
Lampadoufa,  Amathoufa,  Ophioufa,  Afteroufa,  Acheroufa,  Peloufa;  and  fignifies 
the  temple  of  Metis,  or  Divine  Wifdom.  After- O us  was  a  temple  on  Mount  Cau- 
eafus:  Amath-Ous,  the  fame  in  ’Cyprus :  Ampel-Ous,  a  temple  in  Mauritania: 
Alphi-Ous,  in  Elis  :  Achor-Ous,  in  Egypt :  all  dedicated  to  the  Deity  under  dif¬ 
ferent  titles. 

65  Xacrpnaci  /.eovreicis  ra.  r oov  lepcov  Srupa/Aarcx,  ytoapmaiv.  (oi  Aiyumioi).  Plutarch. 
Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  366. 

66  Odyff.  A.  v.  6 to.  It  is  a  term,  which  feems  to  have  puzzled  the  commen¬ 
tators.  Xapo7roi ,  gTTi/rAwTixo;,  (poCepoi.  Scholiaft.  Ibid.  It  was  certainly  an  Amo- 
nian  term :  and  the  Poet  alluded  to  a  Charonian  temple. 

Tms<E  rpeii  x.e(puAcct,  puce  [u.ev  yacoTroio  A eovroe.  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  321. 
Homer  in  another  place  mentions, 

Avxcov  zAafy/iv,  % apoTrccv  re  Aeovrocv.  Elymn.  en  M rirepoc  Sreav.  v.  4. 

As  a  lion  was  from  hence  ftyled  Charops,  fo  from  another  temple  it  was  named 
Charon.  Xapccv'  0  Ktwv.  Hefych.  Achilles  is  ftyled  A 1%/xyrns  Xapxv,  Lycoph. 
v.  260.  a  martial  Charonian  Lion. 
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which  the  building  was  preferred.  In  the  temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  at  Tegea  was  fome  fculpture  of  Medufa,  which  the 
Goddefs  was  faid  to  have  given,  67  o,vcO\mtov  eg  rov  'UTcunoL  yyo- 
vov  eivcr.i  [Tt\V  nro?\iv)  ;  to  preferve  the  city  fro?n  ever  being  taken  i?i 
war.  It  was  probably  from  this  opinion  that  the  68  Athe¬ 
nians  had  the  head  of  Medufa  reprefented  upon  the  walls  of 
their  acropolis :  and  it  was  the  infigne  of  many  cities,  as  we 
may  find  from  ancient  coins.  The  notion  of  the  Cyclopes 
framing  the  thunder  and  lightning  for  Jupiter  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  Cyclopians  engraving  hieroglyphics  of  this  fort 
upon  the  temples  of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  reprefented 
as  perfons. 

69  '0 1  Z r\vi  (Zgovrrjv  r  eibrcur,  rev^otv  re  tcegavi/ov. 

The  Poets  confidered  them  merely  in  the  capacity  of  black- 
fmiths,  and  condemned  them  to  the  anvil.  This  arofe  from 
the  chief  Cyclopian  Deity  being  called  Acmon,  and  Pyrac 
mon.  He  was  worfhiped  under  the  former  title  in  Phrygia  ; 
where  was  a  city  and  diftrift  called  Acmonia,  mentioned  by 
Alexander  70  Polyhiftor.  The  Amazonians  paid  the  like  re¬ 
verence  :  and  there  was  a  facred  grove  called  Acmonium 


67  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  696. 

63  Paufan.  L.  i.  p.  49. 

69  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  141.  Scholia.  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  730. 

KuxA«7T£s  TOTS  A ti  fj-iv  < i'ldooLGl  ftgOVTW,  Jtax  d^-pOCTTVV,  X.0U  XtgCLVVOV.  Appollo- 

dorus.  L.  1.  p.  4. 

70  See  Stephanus.  Axjjl ovtac  -aroA/s  <}?puyiots.  >ctA.  He  ftyles  Acmon  Av.jj.ova 
rov  M aveMS.  Manes  was  the  chief  Deity  of  Lydia,  Lycia,  and  Perfis  and  the  fame 
as  Menes  of  Egypt. 

There  was  a  city  Acmonia  in  Thrace.  Ptol.  L.  5.  p.  138. 
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upon  the  71  Thermodon,  which  was  held  in  great  repute. 
He  was  by  fome  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  Heaven  ;  by 
others  worfhiped  as  O  uranus,  and  Coelus,  the  heaven  itfelf : 
and  Acmonides  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  71  fon,  whom 
fome  of  the  mythologifts  made  the  ruling  fpirit  of  the  earth. 
Hence  Simmias  Rhodius  introduces  Divine  Love  difplaying 
his  influence,  and  faying,  that  he  produced  Acmonides,  that 
mighty  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  fame  time  founded 
the  fea.  73  Aev<r<rs  (jls  tov  Fag  rs  (iagvfegvz  A vclkt  AjcfionSav, 

tolv  a Act  9-’  s^atrai/ra. 

Acnion  feems  to  have  been  worfhiped  of  old  at  Tiryns, 
that  ancient  city  of  Greece,  whofe  towers  were  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cyclopians.  For  Acmon  was  the  Cyclo- 
pian  Deity  ;  and  is  reprefented  by  Callimachus  as  the  tutelary 
God  of  the  place,  though  the  paffage  has  been  otherwife  in¬ 
terpreted. 

74  Tc log  yag  asi  T igvv&iog  Akuccv 
fE mxs  vrgo  'urvAsooi/. 

. 

71  5 cat  ccXXo  A) 'jULovicv  aXaoi  ’jzzoi  QspuxS ovtcl.  Steph.  Byzant.  Apollonius 

takes  notice  of  AA <reoi  A x-fjcovtoio.  L.  2.  v.  994.  Here  Mars  was  fuppofed  to  have 
married" Harmon ia  the  mother  of  the  Amazonians. 

71  Acmonides  is  reprefented  as  a  patronymic  •,  but  there  ;s  reafon  to  think  tnat 
it  is  an  Amonian  compound,  Acmon-Ades,  Acmon  the  God  of  light,  the  fame  as 
Ceelus,  Cronus,  and  Ofiris.  Acmon  and  Acmonides  were  certainly  the  fame  per- 
fon  :  Ak/j.ojv"  Kgcvos,  Oupctt'oi.  Hefych.  AxfJ-oviS >;?,  0  Xacwr,  xcli  0  Ougavos.  ibic.. 
He  was  the  Cyclopian  God,  to  whom  different  departments  were  given  by  the  my¬ 
thologifts.  Charon  Cyclops  is  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  v.  659.  above  quoted. 

73  Simmise  Rhodii  Idr epvytx.  Theocritus.  Heinfii.  p.  214. 

74  Callimachi  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  v.  146. 

Vol.  I.  '  u  u  ti 
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The  term  has  commonly  been  looked  upon  as  an  adje£tive ; 
and  the  paflage  has  been  rendered  Talis  Tirynthius  indefef- 
fus,  which  is  fcarce  fenfe.  Callimachus  was  very  knowing 
in  mythology,  and  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  Cyclopian  God 
Acmon,  whom  he  makes  the  S’Bog  'UTg07rvhx.10g,  or  guardian 
Deity  of  the  place.  It  was  the  fame  God,  that  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Hercules,  and  particularly  ftyled  Tirynthius, 
to  whom  Callimachus  here  alludes  under  a  more  ancient 
name. 

As  the  Cyclopians  were  great  artifts,  they  probably  were 
famous  for  works  in  brafs,  and  iron  :  and  that  circumftance 
in  their  hiftory  may  have  been  founded  in  truth.  The  Idaei 
Dactyli  were  Cyclopians :  and  they  are  faid  to  have  fir  ft 
lorged  metals,  and  to  have  reduced  them  to  common  75  ufe ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  art  they  obtained  from  the  fufion 
of  minerals  at  the  burning  of  mount  76  Ida.  Whether  this 
was  an  eruption  of  fire  from  the  internal  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  or  only  a  fire  kindled  among  the  forefts,  which  crowned 
its  fummit,  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  an  event  of  an- 

75  Ao.y.'tvXol  I J'xiot  Kpirrxse<.  Apollonius  Rhod.  L.  i.  v.  1129. 

The  Scholiaft  upon  this  Poet  takes  notice  of  only  three ;  of  which  one  was 

Acmon  : 

'  KeAyW-i?,  Accy.i 'a/xgra/;  rz  y.eyxi,  xai  v7rec€ios  A x/x&jr, 

Ot  T Z%VY!V  'njoAvfJLWTlOS  'HtyCUCfOlO  } 

kvgov  ev  ypsiriai  vctircag  toev t«  crikypov, 

Es  'cz’jp  t  >?rg yxccv,  V.XI  cx,pi7rpS7T£i  egyov  tktfixv* 

Thele  verfes  are  quoted  from  the  ancient  author,  0  tw  kopavikx  crw8 zu. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  L.  1.  p.  333.  fays,  that  fome  made  the  Idtei  Dadtyli  ten  in 
number  ;  others  an  hundred. 

76  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  401.  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  725. 
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cient  date ;  and  admitted,  as  a  remarkable  epocha,  in  the 
rnoft  early  feries  of  chronology.  From  this  event  the  Cure- 
tes,  and  Corybantes,  who  were  the  fame  as  the  77  Id  ad  Dac- 
tyli,  are  fuppofed  to  have  learned  the  myftery  of  fufing  and 
forging  metals.  From  them  it  was  propagated  to  many 
countries  weft  ward,  particularly  to  the  Pangaean  mountains, 
and  the  region  Curetis,  where  the  Cyclopians  dwelt  in 
Thrace  :  alfo  to  the  region  Trinacia  and  Leontina  near  JEtna, 
which  they  occupied  in  Sicily. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  true  hiftory  78  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  this  people  :  and  we  may  learn  from  their  works, 
79  that  there  was  a  time,  when  they  were  held  in  high  efti- 
mation.  They  were  denominated  from  their  worfhip  :  and 
their  chief  Deity  among  other  titles  was  ftyled  Acmon,  and 
Pyracmon.  They  feem  to  have  been  great  in  many  fciences  : 
but  the  term  Acmon  ftgnifying  among  the  Greeks  an  anvil, 
the  Poets  have  limited  them  to  one  bafe  department,  and 

s  '  , '  _  ;  •  1  /  ;•  r 

77  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  715.  They  are  by  Tatianus  Afiyrius  fpoken  of  as  the 
Cyclopes  •,  and  the  fame  invention  attributed  tothem.  XctfA xeveiv  Kvx?'M7res  (glA 
S'a^ctv).  p.  243. 

Fabricam  ferrariam  primi  excogitarunt  Cyclopes.  See  Hoffman.  Ferrum. 

's  KujcA«7r£s,  Qpaxix ov  eSros ,  cltio  KujcA&j/Tos  fixTiheojs  stoos  ovoyoj^ofxevoi. — zrA st¬ 
ores  Se  ctvToov  ev  ry  Kyptn lS'i  wclv  APIXTOI  TEXN ITAI.  Schol.  in  Euripid. 

Oreft.  v.  966. 

Mention  is  afterwards  made  ruv  ex  tj?;  tfos  Kvx\toiru>v.  The  Curetes  wor- 
fhiped  Cronus :  fo  that  Cronus  and  Cuclops  were  the  fame.  See  Porphyry  de 

Abftin.  L.  2.  p.  225. 

79  They  are  faid  to  have  made  the  altar  upon  which  the  Gods  were  fworn,  when 
the  Titans  rebelled  againft  Jupiter.  Scholia.fi:  upon  Aratus.  p.  52.  In  memorial 
of  this  altar  an  Afterifm  was  formed  in  the  Sphere,  denominated  .os,  ara. 
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confidered  them  as  fo  many  blackfmiths.  And  as  they  re- 
Tided  near  fEtna,  they  have  made  the  burning  mountain  their 
forge  : 

80  Ferrum  exercebant  vafto  Cyclopes  in  antro, 

Brontefque,  Steropefque,  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmom 

*°  Virgil  Mn.  L.  8.  v.  424. 
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